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TO JAMES DOUGLAS, OF CAVERS, ESQUIRE. 


My Dear Sir, 


Your honored name is placed in the front of these volumes, not so 
much to grace them (though, as Selden says, “ bookes are most fitly conse- 
erated to true lovers of goodnesse and all good learning”), as to gratify 
their author, by giving him an opportunity of expressing the deep convic- 
tion he has long felt, of the important and enduring service you have in 
your writings done to the cause of christian truth and love ; and of record- 
ing the pleasure and advantage derived from intercourse with you, for 
nearly thirty years, and the ever-increasing cordial regard which has 
grown out of that intercourse. 

May God, “even our own God,” who has blessed you and ae you a 
blessing to the church and to the world, bless you more and more, and more 
and more make you a blessing. May you long continue, Sir, to adorn 
your station, to bless your family, to “ devise liberal things,” and to add to 
those literary gifts by which, without impoverishing yourself, you are 
“making many rich” on earth, and, I doubt not, “ laying up for yourself 
treasure in heaven,” 

Iam, My Dear Sir, 
Ever yours, 
Most respectfully and affectionately, 


JOHN BROWN. 


Theol ogy aru 


SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
AT CLAREMONT 
California 
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« Jesus wouldnot have been ‘Son of God,’ and ‘Son of man,’ had not his words,. 

_ like his works, with. all their adaptation to the circumstances of the times, con- 
tained some things that are inexplicable,—had they not borne concealed within 
them the germ of an infinite development, reserved for future ages to unfold. It 
is this feature,—and all the evangelists concur in their representations of-it,— 

‘which distinguishes Christ from all other teachers of men. Advance as they may,: 
they can never reach him; their only task need be, by taking him more and more 
into their life and thought, to learn better how to bring forth the treasures. that 
lie concealed in nim,” —NEAXDER. 


PREFACE. 


Ir is a growing conviction in my mind, that vital and 
influential Christianity consists, much more than is ordi- 
narily apprehended, in an intimate personal acquaintance 
and friendship with our Lord Jesus Christ. He is the 
great revealer of God; he is. the revealed Divinity. The 
man knows the Father who knows the Son—that man 
alone knows the Father. Christ is himself ‘‘ the way, the 
truth, and the life ;” and itis only in so far as we really 
know and love him, that we are in “the way,” or that 
“the truth” and “the life” are in us. 

To be a Christian, it is not enough that we know and 
acknowledge a system of doctrine and of law, deduced 
from the sayings of our Lord and the writings of his 
apostles. It is necessary that we be acquainted with his 
person, fis character, and his work; that we know the 
doctrines of Christianity as his mind, the laws of Chris- 
tianity as his will. The very life of Christianity consists 
in loving, confiding in, obeying him, and God in him; 
and he plainly can be loved, confided in, and obeyed, 
only in the degree in which he is known. Speculation 
about the person and work of Christ, however correct, is 
not the “excellent knowledge” in comparison with which 
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the apostles counted all things loss;' assent to abstract 


Phil. iii. 8, 
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‘propositions, however true, is not Christian faith; con- 
formity to ethical rules, however good, is not Christian 
obedience. — 5 ri / 

Dr. Owen did good service to the cause of Christianity, 
two hundred years ago, by showing the pre-eminent place 
the person of “Christ holds in that religion, in opposition 
to the British rationalists of that age, who had almost lost 
sight of him in speculation about evidences, and dogmas, 
and ethics; and ScHLEIERMACHER, and his noble followers, 
Neanper and TxHoiuck, have done a similar service in 
opposition to the German rationalists of our times. A 
personal Deity is the soul of natural religion; a personal 
Saviour—the real living Christ—is the soul of revealed 
religion. How strange that it should not be impossible 
—how sad that, through a perverted ingenuity, it ‘should 
not be uncommon, in reference to both of these—to con- 
vert that into a veil which was meant to be a revelation | 

A firm belief of the real existence of Jesus Christ, that 
is, the belief not merely that a person bearing that name 
lived in a particular country and age, but that the Jesus 
Christ of the New Testament really did and does exist, 
that the strangest of all pictures—the gospel history— 
represents a reality; this living faith of a living Christ 
(not by any means so common an acquirement as the 
former) lies at the foundation of true Christianity; and 
the superstructure is composed of that transforming 
intimate acquaintance with him, with his person, his 
character, hzs mind, his will, which is to be obtained by 
a careful study of that “ Scripture given by inspiration of 
God,” which is Hts word—he being at once its author 
and its subject—under the promised influence of His 
Spirit—the Spirit of truth and of holiness. 

Kivery part of the inspired volume may be, and ought 
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to be, turned to account in the search after this ‘ excel- 
lent knowledge.” The study of no portion of Scripture » 
leads more directly to its attainment than that of the 
gospel histories. Were we carefully pondering these 
wonderful records, supposing us in possession of the 
fundamental faith just referred to, we might become bet-. 
ter acquainted with our Lord, than any of us is with his 
most intimate friend.. His mind and will are there ex- 
pressed on a great variety of subjects, with a surprising 
union of clearness and depth; and we see him placed in 
an endless variety of circumstances of the most trying 
kind, which bring out in strong relief, all the features of 
his character. We see him, indeed, in far more situations 
fitted to test the character,-and disclose its component 
elements, than we ever have seen—ever can see any man. 
And in his case we have this advantage—we are quite 
sure of two things, of neither of which we can be per- - 
fectly certain where a mere man is the object of knowl- 
edge, and human testimony is the medium through which 
our knowledge is obtained: We know, and are sure, 
that Jesus Christ was exactly what he appeared to be, 
and that his biographers represent him exactly as he was. 
In him there was nothing assumed—all was real; and 
with them there is no misrepresentation. They state 
exactly what took place,—‘‘ what they saw and heard, 
that they declare to us,” without extenuation, without 
exaggeration. He could make only a partial revelation 
of himself—for the capacities of men enabled them to 
receive only such a revelation,—but the revelation was 
perfect so far as it went. His biographers could tell us 
only what they knew, but they tell us that to the life. 
With these convictions, I have always held that the 
study of the gospel history, and especially of ‘The Dis. 
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courses and Sayings of our Lord Jesus Christ”—into 
whose “‘lips grace was poured,”—who had “‘the tongue 
of the learned,” and “spake as never man spake,”—is 
one of the most probable means of promoting real vital 
Christianity in ourselves, and that an exposition of these 
_is one of the most probable means of promoting it in 
others. It is in the hope of, in some degree, contribut- 
ing to these ends, that the following Expositions have 
been prepared, and are now given to the public: 

These remarks will be misunderstood, if they be con- 
sidered as, in the slightest degree, disparaging the epis- 
tolary part of the New Testament. In some points of 
view, that, as the completion of the code of divine doc- 
trine and law, given by its.Divine Author, not on earth, 
but from heaven, is peculiarly valuable; but there is 
comparatively little, if anything, inthe apostolic epis- 
tles, of which the germ is not to be found in the gospels. 
The declarations of the apostles are but the development 
of their Master’s thoughts,—a commentary—an infallible 
- one—on his-sayings; and we do not rightly estimate 
these divine writings, if we do not consider them as a 
part of Avs word; nor rightly use them, if we do not 
employ them for the purpose of better understanding his 
‘mind and heart, and so bringing our minds and hearts 
into conformity with his. | 

The general name of Exprostrions has been given to 
the discourses contained in these volumes, because no 
other designation in common use could have accurately 
described them all. There will be found among them 
specimens of what are usually in Scotland called Lxco- 
TuRES, in all the forms which they ordinarily assume— 
scholia, on particnlar words and phrases—continuous 
comment, and ilustrated analysis; and the illustrations 
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of the ‘‘ Sayings” of our Lord, as distinguished from his 
“‘ Discourses” generally, take the shape of the Expository 
Sermon. But, in all the Discourses, Exposition will be 
found to be the staple; whatever is doctrinal, experi- 
mental, or practical, being presented as the result of the 
application of the principles of strict exposition to the 
passage under consideration. 

In preparing these volumes for the press, I have studied 
the original text of their subjects with all the grammat- 
ical and lexical helps I possessed. I have further availed 
myself of every assistance withinjmy reach, to be derived 
from versions of, and commentaries on, the passages: ex- 
plained. My aim was, not to-produce an original work, 
but a satisfactory exposition of an important portion of 
Scripture ; and if I shall be found in any measure to have 
succeeded, it will not in any wise diminish my satisfac- 
tion, that my success be considered the result less of in- 
dependent thinking or discovery on my part, than of hay- 
ing carefully consulted and deliberately weighed the 
inquiries and conclusions of others. In every case, indeed, 
I claim to have exercised my own judgment; but I have 
always felt more satisfied when I found myself, as I have 
usually done, following in the track of the leartied and 
pious of former generations, than when compelled, as I 
have sometimes been, to walk alone. 

It might wear the appearance of ostentation to present 
a formal list of the works, in various’ languages, which 
have been consulted. It is but an act of justice, how- 
ever, to say that, besides the more ordinary commentaries, 
ancient and modern, I have found advantage from the 
works of the following authors:—Catvin, Cuemnitz, 
Cartwricut, Rus, Pearce, Savurin, Macxnicut, Camp- 
BELL, BenneT, OLSHAUSEN, and NEanpeER, on the gospels 
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generally ; Mstanctson, Roxtiock, Hvrcueson, Lamps, 
Morvs, Tirrmann, and THouuck, on the gospel by John; 
Knapp, in his “ Scripta Varii Argumenti,” on the Gospel 
of the Kingdom—John iii. 14-21; Aveusrinz, Episco- 
Pius, BLackaLL, Buatr, Vernepe, Brewster, THOLUCK, 
and Trencou,.on the Sermon on the Mount; Norris and 
Grove, on the Beatitudes. My obligations to the judi- 
cious work of Brewster are peculiarly numerous. 

In illustrating the valedictory discourse, I have been 
much indebted to GrrHARD and to BrenGst,' but still more 
to the Lectures of my,accomplished relative, the Rev. 
Joan Brown Parrerson,? whom the Disposer of all things, 
whose judgments are a great deep, after having remark- 
ably prepared, both intellectually and spiritually, for 
eminent usefulness, withdrew so soon, and so suddenly, 
from the sphere of ministerial labor. These Lectures, 
viewed as the ordinary weekly preparations of a young 
minister, are, for depth of thought and feeling, and for 
beauty of expression, indeed wonderful. 

The admirable illustrations of the fourteenth chapter of 

the gospel by John, by my lamented friend, the Rev. Dr. 
Heveu, did not come into my hand till the Exposition of 
that chapter had passed through the press. Had I seen 
them before I composed it, I might probably have thought 
such a work unnecessary ; and even after it was prepared 


1 “Bengelius magnam sagacitatem in rimandis ac presse explicandis sententiis 
verborumque etiam minimorum significatibus consumpsit.”—Winer. I am glad 
to learn that we are soon to have an English translation of that very remarkable 
book, his ‘‘ Gnomon.” 

2 Late mimister of Falkirk. Ordained Feb. 26, 1830; died June 29, 1835. 
His Prize Essay, “On the National Character of the Athenians,”—Additional 
Notes to his grandfather's “Self-interpreting Bible,”"—an Introductory Essay to a 
Selection from Jeremy Taylor’s Works, his Remains, with a Memoir by his 
Friend, G. G. Cunningham, Esq.,—and the Lectures referred to,—are permanent 
memorials of his endowments and acquirements as a scholar, a theologian, and a 
Christian minister. ; 
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for the press, the perusal of them might, perhaps, have 
on the same ground shaken my determination to give it 
to the world. I do not, however, regret the circum- 
stances in which I find myself placed. By the perusal of 
Dr. Heveu’s masterly lectures, as well as of the eloquent 
discourses of my gifted kinsman, my impressions of the 
transcendent excellence of our common theme have been 
deepened; and in declaring the unsearchable riches of 
our common Lord’s wisdom and love, I have the solemn 
delightful “ fellowship of the spirit” with those two very 
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dear friends, who, “being dead, yet speak. 
positions will come into many hands into which mine will 
not ;—mine may come into some hands into which theirs 
may not; and should they all come into the same hands, 
IT am persuaded our occasional diversity, and our general 
agreement, will, each in its own way, conduce to stir and 
to satisfy the minds of our readers. 
Specific obligations to the authors consulted have gen- 


erally been acknowledged in the margin, and would have 


a 


been so uniformly, but for the fact that most of the dis- 


courses were written without the press being seen even 
dimly in the distance; and therefore, except where not 
merely thoughts and expressions, but sentences, had been 
borrowed, the marks of reference were not very scrupu- 
lously appended to the original manuscript. | 

As the Work was intended for the edification of Chris- 
tians in general, whatever could be interesting or useful 
only to the scholar has, as in my Exposition of the First 
Epistle of Peter, been cast into the notes in the margin, 


or at the end, of the several Expositions. More time and 


attention have been bestowed on the collection and pre- 
paration of these notes, than, from their comparative few- 
ness and brevity, might perhaps be supposed; and to my 
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brethren in the ministry, I am persuaded, they will not 
be the least acceptable and useful part of the Work. ~ 
\ In conducting the Work through the press, I have had 
the kind assistance of several friends. To the Rev. Dr. 
Joun Taytor of Auchtermuchty, for the careful revision 
of the corrected proofs, and to my brother-in-law, the 
Rev. Dr. Surrx of Biggar, for the preparation of the indices, 
I think it but due to make this public acknowledgment. 


Arrnur’s Lopez, Newinaton, 
July 1850. 


ADVERTISEMENT TO SECOND EDITION. ~*~ 


As the most appropriate way of showing the sense felt of — 
the public favor so distinctly expressed for this Work, 
by the disposal of an edition of so large a book in so, 
‘comparatively, short a period, I have endeavored to do 
what I could for correcting its mistakes and supplying 
its deficiencies in this re-impression. To secure these 
objects, it has undergone a thorough revision both by 
myself and some of my literary friends; and though no 
material change, or even important modification, of plan 
or sentiment has been thought necessary, numerous altera- 
tions of expression have been made, and many additional 
illustrations inserted. 

The most important difference between this edition and 
its predecessor, consists in its containing three additional 
expositions—“ On the Christian ministry, and-the charac- 
ter and destiny of its occupants, worthy and unworthy ;”? 
‘‘On the ministry of our Lord—its details and its results ;”” 
and “On the Son of man, and his going.’ It is hoped 
that by the insertion of these discourses, some addition is 
made to the value of the Work, while, at the same time, 
though the matter introduced occupiés considerably more 
than one hundred ‘pages, by adopting a fuller page, with- 

1 Exp. VI. * Exp. XX. § Exp. XXIII. 
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out diminishing the type, the size of the volumes has not 
been inconveniently enlarged, and the price has not been 
at all increased. ais 

It has been my wish to present the work in this new 
impression as free as may be from those mistakes in words, 
collocation of clauses, and punctuation, which all who are 
conversant with such undertakings know it to be so diffi- 
cult to avoid; and, from the care of the printers, and the 
valuable assistance derived from the just judgment and 
observant eye of my much-esteemed friend, the Reverend 
Peter Davinsoy, of this city, I cherish the hope of having, 
in a good measure, succeeded in this object. | 

I cannot conclude this notice without expressing satis- 
faction at the fact, that, in consequence of the kind recep- 
tion of the “‘ Exposition of the First Epistle of Peter” in 
the United States of America, a considerable proportion 
of the present edition appears with the well-known and 
respected names of ‘‘ Robert Carter and Brothers, New 
York,” on the title. It is pleasant to think of contribut- 
ing, in any degree, to the increase and permanence of 
that union of mind and heart between the Christians of 
America and of Great Britain, on which the well-being of 
the world’s future so much depends. 


Axruur’s Lopez, Newineron, 
March 1852. 
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EXPOSITION I. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


Joun mm. 14-21.—“ And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth in him should not 
eds but have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 

ecotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world; but 
that the world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not 
condemned: but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not 
believed in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condem 
nation, that light is come into the world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the 
light, neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that 
doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they 
are wrought in God.” 
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DISCOURSES AND SAYINGS 


OF 


OUR LORD JESUS CHRIST. 








EXPOSITION:E. 
THE GOSPEL OF THE KINGDOM. 


Joun iii. 14—-21.—And as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of man be lifted up; that whosoever believeth on him should not 
ae but have eternal life. For God so loved the world, that he gave his only 

egotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 
lasting life. For God sent not his Son into the world to condemn the world ; but 
that the world through him might be saved. He that believeth on him is not con- 
demned ; but he that believeth not is condemned already, because he hath not be- 
lieved in the name of the only begotten Son of God. And this is the condemna- 
tion, that light is come into the world, and men love darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil. For every one that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that doeth 
truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made manifest, that they are 
wrought in God. : 


INTRODUCTION, 


THEsE “ golden sentences” occur in the narrative of a conver- 
sation between our Lord Jesus Christ, and Nicodemus a ruler of 
the Jews. To understand the record of any conversation aright, 
it is of great importance to know its occasion—the characters of 
those engaged in it, and the circumstances in which it took place. 
These, in the case before us, are but imperfectly known to us; 
but we shall find that even the very partial notices we have of 
them, cast much light on what would otherwise be very obscure, 
if not altogether unintelligible. 

Jesus Christ, attended by his five disciples, Peter, and An- 
drew, and John, and Philip, and Nathaniel,* had come up from 
Galilee to Jerusalem.’ His external ‘appearance was that of a 
Jew of humble rank, and his followers. were men belonging to 


"4 John i. 40-49, “4 John ii, 18. 
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the same class in society as himself. His expulsion of those 
traffickers who had desecrated the temple by making one of its 
courts the scene of their secular commerce, and his performance 
of a number of miracles, had, however, drawn on him a con- 
siderable share of public attention ;* and many had been induced 
to regard him as a divine messenger or prophet: though the ma- 
jority of those who had formed this opinion were persons entirely 
under the influence of the sentiments almost universally preva- 
lent among the Jews respecting the design of the Messiah's mis- 
sion, and the nature of the kingdom which he was to establish in 
the world. 

Among these individuals was Nicodemus, a member of the 
sect of the Pharisees, which embraced in it the great body of the 
apparently pious of the Jews; a man of high rank and respect- 
able character; a ruler of the Jews;* a “councillor,” or mem- 
ber of the Sanhedrim,’ the highest court of judicature among the 
Jews; and a “master in Israel,” or expositor of the Jewish law. 
This man—though he appears at this period to have been entirely 
secular in his opinions and expectations respecting the Messiah, 
one of those who were looking, not for a spiritual saviour, but for 
a temporal deliverer ; not for a personal salvation from guilt and 
depravity and endless ruin, but for a national deliverance from 
the foreign yoke of the Romans—seems to have been a person 
of an inquisitive and candid mind. 

It is not at all likely that he thought that this worker of 
miracles was, or even supposed that he might be, the Messiah, 
the promised deliverer, with regard to whose appearance all 
men’s minds were in a state of excited expectation. He must 
have looked for the Messiah, not from Nazareth, but from Beth- 
lehem; not in the person of an obscure Galilean stranger, but 
iz an acknowledged descendant of the ancient royal house of 

avid. 

But he had come to the conclusion that this young Nazarene 
was a divinely-commissioned messenger, and he wished to have 
some private conversation with him; no doubt, respecting that 
“kingdom of God,” or “‘of heaven,” which both John the Bap- 
tist and Jesus had declared to be “at hand,” just about to be 
established. Probably from a fear of involving himself in dan- 
ger, either from his colleagues in the Sanhedrim, or from the 
Roman government, he seems to have wished that the interview 
should be as private as possible, and accordingly he “came to 
Jesus by night.” 

He introduced himself by declaring his conviction, founded on 
the miracles which he had witnessed, that Jesus was a divine 
messenger :—‘‘ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher’ come 
from God: for no man can do these miracles that thou doest, 
except God be with him.”* Instead of permitting him to unfold 


* John ii, 14--23, 4 John iii. 1. 
° “Hi ow sive dpyovrec appellantur. Neh. xi. 1. John vii. 50.”—Coccxtus. 
§ John iii, 2. 
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the purpose of his visit, Jesus, who ‘knew what was in man,” 
and often answered men’s thoughts rather than their words,’ re- 
plied in a manner which showed that he was acquainted with 
what was passing in his visitor’s mind. Instead of showing him- 
self flattered by the recognition of his divine mission by a man of 
such high rank and extensive influence, and endeavoring to 
secure his assistance in establishing his claims, he in effect states, 
that Nicodemus was completely mistaken on the subject about 
which he had come to converse, and that without an entire 
change in his mode of thinking, and in his mode of feeling too, 
he could never become a partaker of the privileges of the new 
order of things to be established by the Messiah, nor even dis- 
tinctly apprehend their nature. ‘Except a man,” any man, 
every man, Jew as well as Gentile, undergo a change not less 
extensive and thorough than that which a heathen does when he 
becomes a Jew, and which the Jews were accustomed to call a 
new birth— except a man be born again, he cannot see* the 
kingdom of God.” 

Nicodemus, if, as is not improbable, he had heard the preach- 
ing of John, and even submitted to his baptism, had not com- 
plied with the injunction “ repent”—“ change your views and ex- 
pectations respecting the kingdom of God;” and therefore our 
Lord thus turns his attention to the nature and necessity of this 
“repentance,” this thorough inward change, under another, and 
still more impressive representation. 

“The kingdom of God”—a phrase derived from a remarkable 
prediction of the prophet Daniel,” * —denotes the order of things 
to be established by the Messiah, an order of things rich in bless- 
ings to his subjects, both in this life and in that which is to 
come—both on earth and in heaven. © \ 

To “see” the kingdom of heaven, may signify either to appre- 
hend the truth with respect to this order of things, or to enjoy 
its peculiar privileges. Both ideas may be included, as it is 
through apprehending the truth respecting the kingdom that 
men become partakers of its privileges. It 1s a phrase of similar 
import as to “see good,” to “see death,” to “see God,” to “see 
of the travail of his soul.” 

To be “born again,” is equivalent to the undergoing of a 
thorough change, beneficial in its character, and the cause of 
which is not in the individual who undergoes it. ** 


7 John viii. 7; vi. 26, 61, 64, 65. 
8 Dr. Campbell’s notes deserves to be carefully perused. 


9 John iii. 3. “ ‘Regnum Dei’ dicitur is status ecclesia, i quo ea soli Deo, ut 
regi, subjicitur.”—Coccutvs. P 
10 weTavold. 1 Dan, ii, 44. 


2-Ps, xxxiv. 12. John yiii. 51. Matth.v. 8. Isa. lili. 11. 

13 « Erasmus Cyrilli opinionem sequutus adverbium dvwéev male transtulit ‘e 
supernis:’ Ambigua est, fateor, ilius significatio apud Gracos, sed Christum He- 
braicé cum Nicodemo loquutum esse scimus. Porro illic amphibologix locus non 
fuisset, qua deceptus Nicodemus in secunda carnis nativitate pueriliter haesi- 
tat.”----CaLvIN in loc. : 

“See Note A. 
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Nicodemus, who thought that the Jews, because descendants 
of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, were to be the subjects of the 
Messiah, ‘the children of the kingdom,” declared that this state- 
ment of Jesus seemed as strange to him as if he had said that a 
man of mature age must, in the literal sense of the terms, be 
born again. ‘Nicodemus saith unto him, How can a man be 
born when he is old? can he enter the second time into his 
mother’s womb, and be born ?””" 

* It is not at all necessary that we should suppose Nicodemus to 

have been so stupid as to apprehend our Lord’s obviously figur- 
ative language literally, or so profane as to attempt to turn into 
ridicule the words of one whom he acknowledged to be “a 
teacher come from God.” It was customary among the Jews,- 
as has been already hinted, when a heathen proselyte was ad- 
mitted into “the commonwealth of Israel,” to term the change 
he underwent a new birth. In Nicodemus’ estimation, he and 
all Israelites, being the children of Abraham, were also “ chil- 
dren of the kingdom.” ‘The kingdom of heaven” was, in their 
reckoning, merely the more complete development of the theo- 
cratic system under which they already-were; and he could not 
conceive what change was necessary to pass on them, to secure 
their sharing in its immunities and privileges. Had Jesus said, 
unless a Gentile be born again, ‘he cannot see the kingdom of 
heaven,” this could have been understood. But the general de- 
claration, ‘‘except a man,” very probably so uttered as to con- 
vey the idea, except you, be born again (for it is plainly to this 
saying, and the equally indefinite one in the 7th verse, that our 
Lord refers, when he says, “marvel not that I said to thee” a 
councillor, a master in Israel, “‘ ye” Jews “must be born again”) 
was so utterly incongruous to all his notions, that he in effect 
says, ‘This new birth on the part of Jews, in order to their be- 
coming participants of the honors and blessings of the Messiah’s 
reign, seems to me as strange, and incredible, and useless a thing, 
as that/a grown up-man should be again born of his mother.” 

Jesus repeated the statement, adding some circumstances fitted 
to lead Nicodemus into correct views with regard to the nature 
of that change which he had represented as necessary for the 
enjoyment of the advantages of the Messiah’s reign :—‘‘ Verily, 
verily, I say into thee, except a man be born of water,” and of 
the Spirit, he cannot enter” into the kingdom of God. That 
which is born of the flesh is flesh ;” and that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit. Marvel not that I said unto thee, Ye must be 
born again. ‘The wind” bloweth where it listeth, and thou 


M4 John iii. 4. 

46 « Aqua denotat Baptismum Joannis in Christum Jesum, v. 23, 24.”—Buznert. 
_ 36 *Crescit severitas. Non potest intrare, nedum videre. Quod non natum est 
neque oculis, neque pedibus utitur.”—Beneet. 

“ “Caro vera, sed et caro mera, spiritus expers, spiritui adversa.”—BEncEL. 

18 “ Spiritus, proprie, nam huic non vento voluntas et vox est; et ex hoc nasci- 
mur, et qui ex hoc nascitur est, ut hie. Cum vento non immediate compararetur 
renatus, sed spiritus ipse,”—BxncEL, 
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hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.”"” This is equivalent to, ‘Strange as my statement may 
appear to you, it is indubitably true. -The change I refer to is 
not one of external profession merely, but of inward character. 
Except a man not only make a profession of a change of mind, 
such as that made by those who submitted to John’s baptism ; 
but actually undergo that change of mind which is produced by 
the operation of the Holy Ghost, he cannot be a participant of 
the blessings of the Messiah’s reign.”°> 

“That which is born of the flesh is flesh; and that which is 
born of the Spirit is spirit.” ‘‘ Flesh” may here mean, ‘human 
nature as depraved,’ or ‘human nature apart from supernatural 
influence.’ In the first place it is equivalent to, ‘ Depraved man 
can have a son only in his own likeness. Man must become 
God’s son to become fit for His holy kingdom.’ In the second 
case it is equivalent to, ‘ As the natural descendants of Abraham, 
you may be, you are, possessors of external privileges; but you 
must be spiritually born, that is, in your inward views and feel- 
ings you must be radically changed, in order to your being fitted’ 
to enjoy spiritual privileges, The Jewish people are born of the 
flesh,—‘“‘ of blood, of the will of the flesh, of the will of man,”” 
they are men, and may enjoy these external privileges, which it 
is competent for you as men to enjoy; but the kingdom of God 
is a spiritual kingdom; none but those who are spiritual can 
enjoy its privileges, and none can be spiritual without a thorough 
change being produced on their spiritual nature by “ the Spirit,” 
plainly the Spirit of God.c This seems wonderful to you; but 
that is no reason why you should not believe it.” 

The words that follow have been usually thus interpreted :— 
‘You have had no experience of this spiritual change, and you 
have no distinct notion of the manner in which it is to be pro- 
duced, or why it is necessary; but you never think of denying 
the existence of wind, which heed proves itself by its effects, 
though it is invisible, and though its movements are regulated 
by laws over which you have no control, and of which you have 
little knowledge.’ ; 

This interpretation does not seem to be satisfactory, .as it 
obliges us to give to the word which occurs so often in the 
passage, properly rendered ‘“ Spirit,”” an unusual sense, that of 
“wind.” Iam therefore inclined to keep to the ordinary sense 
of the word, Spirit, retaining the same meaning throughout, and 
to consider our Lord as saying, ‘This spiritual new birth, which 
you find it so difficult to understand and believe, has the common 
character of spiritual operations. or example, in inspiration 


9 John iii. 5-8. 

*° « From the fact that Jesus says nothing more of the water, but proceeds to 
explain the operation of the Spirit, it is plain that the former was merely a point 
of departure to lead to the latter.”—NanpEr. 

* John i. 13. R rveiua, > See Note B. * See Note ©, 
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(with the idea of which the Jews were familiar), ‘‘ The Spirit 
breathes where he pleases:” you do not know the reason or 
manner of his commencing, or the reason or manner of his ter- 
minating, his operations on the inspired person, but you observe 
its effects, “ you hear his voice,” you have the revelation. ‘Thus 
it is with every one born of the Spirit.”’ It is not a comparison 
of the operation of the wind and that of the Spirit. It is not a 
comparison at all. It is the statement of a general law, and an 
assertion that the case referred to is an exemplification of it. 
The change is an internal spiritual change. It is the work of. 
the Spirit, who in this case, as usually, does not unfold the reason 
and manner of his operations, but manifests their effects.” 
Nicodemus, more and more perplexed, utterly incapable of 
reconciling these statements, as to complete internal change 
being necessary even on a Jew, in order to being a sharer of 
the privileges of the Messiah’s kingdom, with the notions he had 
from his infancy entertained respecting the design of the appear- 
ance of that long-promised Prince, exclaimed, “‘ How can these 
‘things be?”* ‘And no wonder,” as Neander says, ‘a dead, 
contracted, arrogant, scribe-theology, is always amazed at the 
mysteries of inward spiritual experience.” Our Lord replied, 
_ “Art thou a master in Israel,” and knowest not these” things ?”” 
These words seem to imply, that if he had studied the Old 
Testament Scriptures he might have known, that an internal 
change was necessary for enjoying the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, ‘Had you understood those Scriptures, with the 
letter of which, as “a master in Israel,” you are so familiar, you 
must have known that that kingdom is to be spiritual in its 
nature, and that no man with the carnal conceptions common 
among the Jews, can understand its nature oy enjoy its blessings.’ 
Our Lord probably refers to such passages as the following: 
“Then will I sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean: from all your filthiness, and from all your idols, will I 
cleanse you. A new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you; and I will take away the stony heart out 
of your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh. And I will 
put my spirit within you.” ‘“ Behold, the days come, saith the 


28 This is the view taken by Bengel and Schoettgen, among others. Jansenius’ 
rote deserves to be quoted:—“ ‘Spiritus ubi vult spirat.’ Quod Cyrill, Chrysost. 
et Theophylact. intelligunt de vento, Ambros. vero et August. hie rectius de 
spiritu sancto, quem Greg. Bern. aliique multi Latini secuti sunt, multi etiam 
Greci precessere. Ventus enim nec vult, nec ignoratur, unde veniat, aut quo 
vadat. Itaque Spiritus nempe Sanctus de quo precesserat ubi wult spirat, id est 
afflat quos voluerit, ‘dividens singulis prout vult’ ut apostolus loquitur, variisque 
donis imbuens. Alludere enim videtur ad eos qui in veteri testamento variis 
modis acti sunt, sicut induit Gedeonem, Samsonem, Saulem, Prophetas. ‘Ht vocem 
ejus audis,’ id est, ejus effecta percipis exteriora. dum loquitur futura per prophe- 
tas, mysteria per sapientes, operatur mira par sanctos. ‘Sed nescis unde veniat 
aut quo vadat,’ id est interiorem accessum recessumque spiritus dum hominem vel 
contigit vel deserit, non intelligunt homines. ‘Sic est omnis qui natus est ex 
spiritu,’ id est sic agitur cum eo qui renascitur ex Spiritu Sancto et aqua.” 

*4 John iii. 9. 2° «The teacher of Israel.” —CampBELL. 

20 «st emphasis in voce ravra,”—CatvIn. *7 John iii, 10, 
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Lord, that I will make a new covenant with the house of Israel, 
and with the house of Judah; not according to the covenant 
that I made with their fathers: But this shall be the covenant 
that I will make with the house of Israel; After those days, 
saith the Lord, I will put my law in their inward parts, and write 
it in their hearts, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
ople.” 

ei Lord proceeded to assert the truth and importance of the 
statement he had made; “ Verily, verily, I say unto you, We 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seen, and ye re- 
ceive not our witness.”” ‘ We” not improbably includes John 
the Baptist, whose doctrine of repentance or change of mind, is 
entirely coincident with our Lord’s doctrine of the new birth. 
Our Lord thus gently, but powerfully, exposed Nicodemus’ in- 
consistency, g. d., ‘ You say that you know that I am a teacher 
sent from God, and you admit Jokn to be a prophet; and yet 
when we tell you what we know to be true, instead of readily 
receiving it, you doubt, and hesitate, and object, and cavil. 
You are come to inquire of me concerning the nature of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, but how will you ever receive the truth 
respecting it, so widely different from what you as a Jew expect, 
when you discover so much backwardness to receive the doctrine, 
comparatively level to your comprehension, that a great inward 
change, to be effected by the Spirit of God, is necessary to the 
enjoyment of its blessing, and indeed to the understanding of its 
nature ?’ 

“TfI have told you earthly things, and ye believe not, how 
shall ye believe if I tell you of heavenly things?” g.d., ‘ Your 
behavior gives me little encouragement to go forward and un- 
fold to you the truth about that kingdom of God, to inquire 
about which was the greatest purpose of your visit. For if you 
find so much difficulty in receiving what is comparatively an 
earthly thing, a doctrine respecting things level to ordinary 
apprehensions—the doctrine ‘that carnal men, men occupied 
with sensible and present things, must undergo an inward change, 
a change of mind and heart, of comiViction and feeling,—must 
become spiritual men to fit them for the reception of a spiritual 
Saviour, and the possession of a spiritual salvation,’—how shall 
you ever be brought to believe “the heavenly things,” the doc- 
trine of the kingdom of heaven, which is as remote, as heaven is 
from earth, from anything which could have entered into the 
mind of man; the doctrine of the manner. in which spiritual 
blessings are to be obtained by the Messiah, the persons for whom 
they are to be obtained, and the manner in which they are to be 
invested with them?’ 4 

The doctrine of our Lord here is that so plainly taught by his 
Apostles, that to the understanding and enjoyment of the bless- 
ings of the Christian salvation, a thor-ugh change of nature, of 


28 Ezek: xxxyi. 25-27 Jer. xxxi, 31-33. 2% John ili, 11. 
8° John iii, 12. , 4 See Note D. 
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mind and heart, is necessary. “If any man be in Christ Jesus 
he is a new creature: old things are passed away, behold all 
things are. become new.”: “The natural man receiveth not the 
things of the Spirit of God: for they are foolishness to him; 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually discerned.” 
As Christians, “we are God’s workmanship, created anew in 
Christ Jesus to good works,” 

‘‘ And no man hath ascended up to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man which is in heaven,” 
gq. d., ‘These heavenly things have never yet been clearly un- 
folded to men. No man has been in heaven to penetrate into 
these yet hidden counsels of God. “The Son of Man” (a name 
borrowed from the Old Testament Scriptures, by which the 
Messiah was indicated),—the Son of Man who had been in 
heaven ‘with God,’ ay, whose residence as to his higher 
nature is even now in heaven, he alone can reveal them.” Our 
Lord does not here say in direct terms that Hx was this Son of - 
Man, though the words, and probably the manner, seem to have 
been intended to suggest this idea. 

All this statement, infinitely important as it is, is properly 
speaking preliminary, and it is at the 12th verse that our Lord 
proceeds to tell of “ heavenly things;” to reveal the doctrine of 
the kingdom. To understand our Lord’s words aright, we must 
never forget that he was teaching the true doctrine of the king- 
dom of heaven, of the deliverance to be accomplished by the 
Messiah, to a pharisaic Jew, who labored under the false notions 
common to his nation and sect. / : 

Had Nicodemus been called on to state his opinion about the 
kingdom of heaven, he probably would have done it in some 
such terms as these :—‘Like David the king of Israel, the Son 
of Man, Messiah the Prince, shall be lifted up, exalted, to a 
glorious throne, that all the Jewish people may be delivered 
from degradation and slavery, and raised to dignity, wealth, and 
power: For Jehovah loves his peculiar people, and gives them 
that illustrious person, called in the prophets his own, his be- 
gotten, Son, to be their deliverer and ruler; and while he sends 
him to deliver Israel, he sends him also to punish and destroy 
the Gentile nations, and all Israelites shall enjoy the blessings of 
his reign, while all the Gentiles who do not submit to him, and 
become tributaries to the holy nation, shall fall before his tri- 
ee arms,’ 

ear, however, the true doctrine of the kingdom of God from 
him who comes to establish it. ‘Messiah shall indeed be lifted 


19 Cor. v..17.. 1. Cor. ii. 14. Eph. ii. 10. #2 John ili, 13. 
38 John i. 1; vi. 62. 
% “6 dy has generally (@ g. by Erasm. Ernesti, dc.) been regarded as the par- 
‘ ticiple of the imperfect—the same with d¢7. Now, although this is admissible, 
the connection here rather indicates the proper meaning of the present.”—Tuo- 
uock. Dr. Campbell translates it “‘ whose abode is in heaven.” 
* See Note E. 
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up,” not however as David was exalted to the throne, but as the 
brazen serpent was elevated on a pole; and the purpose of his 
being-thus lifted up 'is not Israel’s temporal deliverance, but men’s 
spiritual and everlasting salvation, that men might not perish but 
have eternal life; and the manner in which men are to obtain 
possession of this salvation, is not by being born Jews, or by 
submitting, if Gentiles, to the resistless arms of an earthly con- 
queror; it is by believing the truth about this deliverance. 
Whosoever believeth shall not perish, but have eternal life: For 
God so loved, not Israel merely, but the world, that he gave—de- 
voted to death as a victim—his only begotten Son, that whoso- ~ 
ever believeth in him might not perish, but have everlasting 
life: For God sent not his Son to destroy the Gentile nations, but 
to be the Saviour of men, without reference to their national 
descent; and all who believe the truth with respect to this spirit- 
ual Deliverer, shall be made partakers of his spiritual salvation, 
whether they be Jews or Gentiles; while all who do not believe 
the truth, whether they be Jews or Gentiles, shall be excluded 
from the blessings of his salvation, and be punished for their 
rejection of the heavenly messenger, and his heavenly message.’ 
Such, in substance, is our Lord’s statement; and if Nicodemus 
in any good measure apprehended its meaning, he must have 
been persuaded now of the truth of our Lord’s statement, ‘ that 
a man must indeed be born again,” that even a Jew must undergo 
a very thorough change of mind and heart, to see, or to enter 
into, thes kingdom. 


Let us now examine our Lord’s doctrine of the kingdom of 
the Messiah somewhat more particularly. Let us attend to the 
account contained in the words before us,— 

I. Of the Messiah—the only begotten Son of God—the Son of 
Man—sent by the Father. 

II. Of the design of the Messiah’s mission: negatively, not 
to condemn the world; positively, that the world through him 
might be saved—that they should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life. 

TIL Of the grand means by which this design was to be ac- 
complished—by the Messiah’s being lifted up as the brazen 
serpent was lifted up in the wilderness—by God’s giving him. 

IV. Of the manner of obtaining a personal interest in the 
blessings thus procured—believing the Divine revelation respect- 
ing the Messiah. 

V. Of the origin of this economy of mercy—the love of God 
to the world 

VI. Of the guilt and punishment of those who refuse to 
.avail themselves of this method of salvation. 

Let us turn our attention to these most important topics in 
their order. 


%© “Tifted up” is a feeble rendering for dpwce ; Campbell’s version is prefer. 
able—“ placed on high,” 
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I.—OF THE MESSIAH. 


Let us consider the account here given of the Messiah. He 
is described as the only begotten Son of God—as the son o 
Man—and as, Sent by the Father. 


§ 1. The Son of God. 


___ The Messiah is described as “the only begotten Son of God.” 
This is an appellation of the Messiah borrowed from the 2d 
Psalm, which is obviously prophetic and Messianic. ‘I will de- 
clare the decree; the Lord hath said unto me, Thou art my 
Son; this day have I begotten thee.” It must be plain to every 
reflecting mind, that such terms as those now under considera- 
tion, when applied to denote the relation subsisting between our 
Lord and his divine Father, must be understood in a figurative, 
or, more properly speaking, perhaps, an analogical sense. The 
principle of interpreting such phrases is-a plain one. It is this, 
“That the terms are to be understood in their ordinary meaning 
as far as, and no farther than, we know from satisfactory sources 
they are not inapplicable to the subject in reference to which 
they are employed.” “Son” is a word descriptive of a human 
relation with which we are familiar, and in its ‘proper literal 
meaning suggests the following ideas :—Identity of nature—de- 
rivation of being—posteriority—inferiority—similarity—mutual 
affection. “Only begotten Son” suggests the idea of the indi- 
vidual being the only person standing in that relation to him who_ 
is termed the Father; and the idea also of that concentration of 
affection which naturally originates in this circumstance. 

Now, what are we taught in reference to the Messiah, when 
he is called ‘the only begotten Son of God”? We are taught, 
in the first place, that he is of the same nature with his Father— 
that is, that he is God. The word Son suggests this idea, and 
much more strongly, when it has the epithet “only begotten” 
prefixed to it, or when he is called God’s “ own Son”—‘ the 
Son of himself”—‘‘his proper Son,” in contradistinction to those 
who receive this appellation merely from their being brought 
into a peculiar relation, formed to a peculiar character, and 
being the objects of a peculiar affection on the part of God, while 
God is the object of a peculiar affection on their part. When 
the Messiah is termed the only begotten Son of God, his proper 
divinity is asserted. He who is our Saviour is “the great God.” 
' The ideas of derivation of being, posteriority, and inferiority, 
though naturally suggested by the name Son, are not to be con- 
sidered as intended to be convefed by that term when applied to ° 
the Messiah; for this plain reason, that these ideas are incom- 
patible with tha identity of nature which is the very first idea 
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suggested by the term, and which, from innumerable passages of 
Scripture, we know does belong to him. 

A second truth in reference to the Messiah, suggested by his 
being called ‘the only begotten Son,” is, that while He is of the 
same nature with the Father, He and the Father are in some re- 
spects distinct from each other. The Father is not the Son, nor 
is the Son the Father; though in reference to the possession of 
the one divine nature the Father and the Son are one. 

A. third important truth taught us by the Messiah being 
termed the Only-begotten of God, is, that he is the object.of the 
supreme love of the Father. A father loves his son, especially 
his only son. The love of the First person of the Godhead to 
the Second is expressed by the love which a father has for his son, 
his only son. ‘‘The Father loves the Son.”*” He knows his 
infinite excellence ; and, if I may use the expression, which seems 
to imply a solecism, up ‘to the infinite measure of his knowledge 
he loves him.- This last idea seems obviously to have been in- 
tended to be brought before the mind in the passage under con- 
sideration, as what chiefly commends the love of God to the 
world, is that he gave his only Son to be their Saviour. These, 
then, are the truths respecting the Messiah taught us by his be- 
ing termed “the only begotten Son of God.” 


§ 2. The Son of Man. 


The Messiah is described as “the Son of Man.” This is an 
appellation which our Lord employs more frequently than any 
other in speaking of himself, whether in private or public, in the 
midst of his friends or of his enemies. The phrase, taken by 
itself, seems just a Hebraism for “ man :”—as in the 4th verse of 
the 8th Psalm, “ What is man that thou art mindful of him? 
and the son of man, that thou visitest him?” Every one at all 
acquainted with the use of parallelism in Hebrew composition 
generally, and especially in Hebrew poetry, must see that ‘‘ man,” 
and ‘the son of man,” are here equivalent expressions. 

To understand its meaning, when used as an appellation of 
the Messiah, we must turn to a passage in the 80th Psalm, v. 
17. “Let thy hand be upon the Man of thy right hand, upon 
the Son of Man whom thou madest strong for thyself ;” the 
same person who is spoken of in the 15th verse under another of 
the figurative prophetical appellations of the Messiah—‘‘the 
branch” which Jehovah had made strong for himself In the 
passage generally referred to as the origin of the appellation, 
Daniel vii. 18, the reference, no doubt, is to the Messiah; but 
he is there spoken of, not as the Son of Man, but as “one like 
unto the Son of Man,” or having the appearance of a man. 
While the expression, a son of man, as we have already re- 
marked, is in itself just equivalent to man; the designation, 
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the Son of Man,” at once marks the Messiah, as truly a man, 
and at the same time, as distinguished from all othermen. He 
is so distinguished in a variety of ways: as the perfect, the 
moral man—the representative man, the second Adam—the 
God-man, God manifest in the flesh—and the predicted nan, 
the great subject of Old Testament prophecy.” 


. 


§ 8. Sent by the Father. 


The Messiah is farther described as “sent by the Father” 
—“God sent his Son.” In the economy of human redemption, 
the Father sustains the majesty of the Divinity. He is the 
fountain of authority, the source of judgment and of mercy. He 
vindicates the honors of the Divine character, and asserts the 
rights of the Divine government; and. he, too, dispenses pardon 
and salvation in a way consistent with the illustration of these 
honors, and the maintenance of these rights. While essentially 
the Father and the Son are one, in the economy of grace the 
Father is greater than the Son. He invests him with the 
character of Mediator and Saviour; he qualifies him for the 
discharge of its duties; he supports him under its labors and 
difficulties; and he rewards him for the accomplishment of the 
work given him to do. 

When the Father is said to have sent the Son, the meaning is, 
that Jesus Christ was divinely authorized and commissioned to 
act as the Saviour of the world; to do and suffer all that was 
necessary for the attainment of the salvation of man, in accord- 
ance with the perfections of the Divine character, and the prin- 
ciples of the Divine government. Such is the view given us of 
the Messiah in these words of our Lord—a person uniting in 
himself the natures of God and man, and divinely appointed to 
effect the salvation of mankind. 


Il.—OF THE DESIGN OF THE MESSIAH’S MISSION. 


The next topic to which our attention must be directed, is the 
design of the Messiah’s mission. That is described in various 
ways, all of them having a reference to the false views of the 
design of Messiah’s mission entertained by the Jews. It is de 
scribed negatively: He was sent ‘“‘not to condemn the world.” 
Then it is described positively: First generally—‘to save the 
world; and then more particularly, to deliver them from the 
greatest possible evil—“that they might not perish ;” and to 
raise them to the enjoyment of the greatest good—“ that they 
might have everlasting life.” Let us shortly consider the mean- 
ing of these various descriptions of the design of the: Messiah’s 
mission. 

9 Hor a ful illustration of this descriptive appellation, vide Exposition XXIL 
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§ 1. Negatively—not to condemn the world. 


The design of the Messiah’s mission was not to condemn or 
punish “the world.” “The world” here is obviously to be 
understood, as the Jews used the term, of all mankind, with the 
exception of themselves—the holy nation. They expected that 
the Messiah was to deliver the people of Israel, and to punish 
and destroy the Gentile nations. The deliverance of Israel, and 
the punishment of the nations, were in their minds closely con- 
nected, and both were to be the work of the Messiah. One of 
their principal doctors, explaining the illustrious prophecy in the 
49th chapter of Genesis, ‘‘The sceptre shall not depart from . 
Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come; 
and to him shall the gathering of the people be,” says, ‘The 
sense seems to me to be—“ The rod of the oppressor shall not 
depart from Judah, till his Son come, who ‘shall overthrow the 
nations, and break them in pieces, and make war on them all 
with the edge of the sword.”’ Another Rabbi says, ‘“‘ When 
the Messiah comes, he shall be as the morning light to Israel, 
“but he shall be as night to the nations of the earth.” Such 
views seem to have been universal among the Jews at the time 
of our Lord’s appearance, as they are still among their unbeliey- 
ing descendants. 


§ 2. Positively—to save the world. 


Now, says our Lord, the design of the Messiah’s mission is not 
the punishment of the Gentile nations—it is not the punishment 
of men at all. He comes not to punish, but to save; and to 
save, not Israelites merely, but men of every country, and people, 
and tongue, and nation. He is sent ‘‘to save the world ;” to de- 
liver mankind, Gentiles as well as Jews, from the evils under 
which they are groaning. He comes, not to bring evils on men, 
but to remove evils from them—to deliver them from ignorance, 
and error, ee guilt, and depravity, and wretchedness, in all their 
various formns. 


(1.) That the world may not perish. 


But the design of the Messiah’s mission is more particularly 
described: he comes that mankind ‘may not perish,”—that they 
may be delivered from the greatest of all evils. he evils, the 
removal of which his mission contemplated, are not the external 
and temporary evils which press on one nation, or even on the 
whole race, but the spiritual and eternal, and therefore otherwise 
irreparable, evils, to which all mankind are liable. Man, whether 
Jew or Gentile, is a sinner. He has broken God’s law. He has 
incurred God’s displeasure. He is a depraved as well as a guilty 
creature; ‘alienated from the life of God, through the ignorance 
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that is in him,” sunk in ignorance and error, and moral pollution 
of every description; and because he is guilty and depraved, he 
is miserable, exposed to numerous external evils, and destitute 
of all real inward happiness. And this state of things, so far as 
man’s own exertions are concerned, so far as the exertions of the 
whole created universe are concerned, is irreparable. He must 
sink deeper and deeper in guilt, and depravity, and misery. If 
the ordinary course of the divine government be maintained, he 
must be “punished with everlasting destruction from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” His im- 
mortality of being must be an immortality of unmixed, intolerable 
wretchedness. ‘l'o deliver men—not men of one particular nation, 
but men of every nation—from this tremendous aggregation of 
evils, this state of perdition, was the design of the Messiah’s 
mission. 


(2.) That the world may have eternal life. 


But mere deliverance does not form the sole purpose of the 
mission of the Son of God. He comes that men might have 
everlasting life. ‘ Life,” though not directly signifying enjoy- 
ment, according to the Hebrew idiom conveys more strongly 
than any other word the idea of happiness, as “ death” does that 
of misery. Everlasting life is of course ever-during happiness. 
The happiness of a being like man, consists in the Divine favor, 
and image, and fellowship; in knowing God, in loving God, in 
being loved by God, in* knowing that we are loved by God; in 
venerating God, trusting in God; having our mind confirmed to 
his mind, our wishes subjected to his pleasure, thinking along 
with him, willing along with him, choosing what he chooses, 
seeking and finding enjoyment in what he finds enjoyment. This 
is life. This is happiness. And the never-ending continuance 
of this is everlasting life. To obtain this kind of happiness for 
men, for men of every nation under heaven, and to secure the 
permanent enjoyment of it during the whole eternity of their 
being,—this is the great and glorious object of the divinely-com- 
missioned God-man—the Messiah. : 

In three most important points, this design differed from what 
the Jews considered as the design of the Messiah’s mission. Pun- 
ishment was not at all the object of the Messiah’s coming. The 
deliverance which he came to effect was not secular, but spiritual ; 
and it was intended, not for the nation of the Jews exclusively, 
but for mankind generally. The object of his mission was purely 
merciful. His salvation had a direct reference to the soul and 
eternity ; and as this salvation was universally needed, so it 
was intended for mankind of “every kindred, and people, and 
tongue, and nation.” 
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Ill.—OF THE MEANS BY WHICH THE DESIGN OF THE MESSL\H’S 
MISSION WAS TO BE ACCOMPLISHED :—FIGURATIVELY, BY HIS 
BEING LIFTED UP AS MOSES LIFTED UP THE SERPENT IN THE 
WILDERNESS ; LITERALLY, BY HIS BEING GIVEN BY GOD FOR 
AND TO MANKIND. 


We now proceed to attend to the grand means by which this 
benevolent design of the Messiah’s mission was to be accom- 
plished. The Son of man was ‘to be lifted up, as Moses lifted 
-up the serpent in the wilderness.” “God gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him might not perish, but have 
everlasting life.” 

Here, as in the former case, the truth is exhibited in opposi- 
tion to the false views generally entertained by the Jews. They 
expected that the Messiah was to accomplish the deliverance of 
Israel, and the destruction of the nations, by being exalted or 
“lifted up:” elevated first to the throne of David his father, 
and then to the throne of the world. ‘Now,’ says our Lord, 
‘Messiah shall be lifted up; but he shall be lifted up in a very 
different way from what you expect. He shall be lifted up, not 
as David or Solomon was, to the throne of Israel, but ‘‘as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness.” ‘There is a striking 
analogy between the way in which the Messiah shall obtain spir- 
itual and eternal salvation for mankind, and the way in which 
the serpent-stung Israelites in the wilderness were cured of the 
otherwise incurable distemper which they had brought on them- 
selves by their unbelief and disobedience.” 

What we are to understand by the Messiah’s being “ lifted up 
as the brazen serpent in the wilderness,” we need be at no loss to 
discover. “And I,” said our Lord on another occasion, “ and 
I, if be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
“This,” \says the evangelist, in an explanatory note, “This he 
said, signifying what death he should die.”*” ‘The salvation of 
mankind is to be obtained by the Messiah’s dying an accursed 
death, dying as the victim for human transgressions; and by his 
being exhibited, held up, as the slain victim for human trans- 
gressions: that is, by the truth respecting his vicarious and ex- 
piatory sufferings being made known to men. Oh, how different 
was this from anything Nicodemus looked for! He probably 
expected, with most of his countrymen, that the Messiah was to 
“abide for ever,”—was not to die at all. How must he have 
been astonished, if he understood our Lord’s words, to be told 
that the Messiah was not only to die, but to die the death of a 
felonious slave ! 


44 John iii. 14, 16. 
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decision of this question has no bearing on the interpretation of the passage. 
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Let us, however, look a little more closely into the mystery of 
Divine wisdom and mercy: Mankind are to be saved by the 
divine incarnate Saviour, suffering and dying as a victim for sin 
—dying on the cross. The same idea that is suggested by the 
expression, “ The Son of man must be lifted up as Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness,” is conveyed by the words, 
““God gave his Son.” Some interpreters consider these words as: 
equivalent to, ‘God graciously appointed his Son to be the say- 
iour of the world.’ In that case, however, it would have been 
said that he gave him to the world, not merely he gave him... It 
is plainly parallel to, “The Son of man must be lifted up ;” the 
lifting up of the Son of man, and the giving of the Son of God, 
being but different descriptions of the same great event. 

The meaning of the phrase is best illustrated by parallel pas- 
sages:—‘‘I am the living bread which came down from heaven. 
If any man eat of this bread he shall live forever: and the bread 
that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world,” “And he took bread, and gave thanks, and brake it, 
and gave unto them, saying, This is my body which is given for 
you: this do in remembrance of me.” ‘Who gave himself for 
our sins, that he might deliver us from this present evil world, 
according to the will of God and our Father.”” “If we believe 
on him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead; who was 
delivered for our offences, and was raised again for our justifica- 
tion.”” “He that spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all, how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things?”" “Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified 
in due time.” “ Who gave himself for us, that he might redeem 
us from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, 
zealous of good works.” 

The meaning of the words, God gave his Son, then, is, ‘God 
devoted his Son to death, as a victim for the sins of men,’ and 
the first truth with regard to the manner in which the benevo- 
lent design of the Messiah’s mission was to be gained, taught us 
here by our Lord, is, that it was to be the result of his submit- 
ting to death, as the victim for the sins of mankind. 

‘his, though not revealed so as to be generally, if at all, wnder- 
stood till the prediction was accomplished, is, now that the light 
of fulfilment has shone upon them, the obvious meaning of the 
following ancient oracles, which must have been very mysterious 
to the saints under a former dispensation, and into the meaning 
of which, even the prophets themselves would find it necessary 
to “search diligently.” ‘‘God made to meet on the head of his 
righteous servant the iniquities of us all, and exaction was made, 
and he became answerable; and he was wounded for our trans- 
gressions, and bruised for our iniquities; and the chastisement of 
our peace was on him, and he made his soul an offering for sin: 


48 John vi. 51. 4° Luke xxii. 19, ut Gal. 1. 4. 
51 Rom, iy. 24, 25. ®2 Rom, viii. 32. *°] Tim. ii, 6. 
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and he bare the sins of many.” ‘The Messiah shall be cut off, 
but not for himself.” 

The same doctrine is often taught by our Lord’s apostles, and 
is, indeed, the grand ‘peculiarity of the Christian faith :—‘‘ Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” ‘“ He reedemed us 
from the curse of the law, having become a curse in our room, 
as it is written, ‘cursed is every one that hangeth on a tree.’” 
“We bare our sins in his own body on the tree.” ‘‘ He gave 
himself for us a sacrifice and an offering, that he might bring 
usto God.” ‘In him we have redemption through his blood, 
the forgiveness of sins, according to the riches of God’s grace.” 
“He hath reconciled us in the body of his flesh through death.” 

There is another important truth respecting the means by 
which the benevolent design of the Messiah’s mission was to be 
accomplished, conveyed by the words of our Lord :—‘ The Son 
of Man must be lifted up, as the serpent was lifted up in the 
wilderness.” The brazen serpent was not only lifted up ona . 
pole, but exhibited, that all the Israelites might look at it and be 
healed. In like manner the Son of Man must not only be lifted 
up on the cross, but he must be exhibited, as lifted up on the 
cross, that all men may believe in him and be saved.” The 
knowledge and belief of the truth, with respect to the atonement, 
is in ordinary circumstances as necessary to the accomplishment 
of the design of the Messiah’s mission, in the case of individuals, 
as the atonement itself, and hence the truth about the atonement 
must be published to all nations. 

Here, as in the former case, “The testimony of Jesus is the 
spirit of prophecy.” “By his knowledge, shall my righteous 
servant justify many.” ‘Look unto me all ye ends of the earth,’ 
and be ye saved.” ‘They shall look upon me whom they have 
pierced.” 

Here, too, the apostolic testimony concurs with the declaration 
of the ancient prophets:—‘ The Gospel is the power of God 
unto salvation.” ‘‘We preach Christ crucified, to the Jews a 
stumbling-block, to the Greeks foolishness; but unto them who 
are called, whether Jew or Greek, the power of God, and the 
wisdom of God.” ‘I determined to know nothing among you, 
save Jesus Christ and him crucified.” “God forbid that I 
should glory, save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
which the world is crucified unto me, and I unto the world.”” 
These are the grand means by which the benevolent design 
of our Lord’s mission, the salvation of mankind, was to be ac- 
complished. 

There is a peculiarity in our Lord’s language on this subject, 
that deserves to be noticed before we conclude. He does not 


5° Isa, liii. 5, 6. Dan. ix. 26. 
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say the Son of Man shall be lifted up, but “the Son of Man 
must be lifted up.” It is becoming or necessary that the Son of 
Man be lifted up in order to the gaining of these ends. Some 
would refer this to the necessity of the death of Christ for the 
fulfilment of Old Testament predictions. But there is certainly 
more in it than this. The expiation of sin was necessary in 
order to its pardon; the death of the incarnate Son was necessary 
in order to this expiation; the faith of the truth with regard to 
this expiatory death is necessary, in order to our participation in 
the salvation procured by it; and the exhibition of Christ cruci- 
fied,-~in other words, the preaching of the Gospel,—is necessary 
in order to this faith. This we shall have an opportunity of show- 
ing more at length by and by. 
IV.—OF THE MANNER OF OBTAINING THE BLESSINGS PROCURED 
BY THE MESSIAH: FIGURATIVELY, BY LOOKING AT HIM; LIT- 
ERALLY, BY BELIEVING IN HIM. 


Let us proceed, now, to consider our Lord’s statement, re- 
specting the manner in which individuals are to obtain a per- 
sonal interest in the blessings procured by the Messiah. ‘That is 
contained in these words, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in him” shall 
not perish, but shall have everlasting life. He that believeth is 
not condemned,” 

The Jews expected that, on the part of their nation, nothing was 
to be necessary to secure a share in the blessings of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, beyond their descent from Abraham; and that in 
order to any of the Gentiles participating with them in these 
‘blessings, they must submit to the Messiah’s conquering arms, 
and become proselytes to the Jewish religion. In opposition to 
these false views, our Lord states, that it was only by believing 
in him, the Messiah, as “lifted up,” as ‘given by the Father,” 
that any Jew could,become a partaker of the blessings of his 
salvation, and that every Gentile who should thus believe in him, 
should become a partaker of these blessings. 

The allusion to the lifting up of the serpent in the wilderness, 
seems intended to illustrate not only the means by which the 


6° “ Diserte exprimere voluit, quamvis. ad mortem videamur nati, certam tamen 
offerri liberationem in Christi fide, ita mortem que alioqui nobis imminet minime 
timendam esse. Et universalem notam apposuit, tum ut promiscue omnes at vite 
participationem invitet, tum ut praecidat excusationem incredulis. Eodem etiam 
pertinet nomen Munn quo prius usus est. Tametsi enim in mundo nihil reperictur 
Dei favore dignum, se tamen toti mundo propitium ostendit, quum sine exceptione 
omnes ad fidem Christi vocat, que nihil aliud est quam ingressus in vitam,.”— 
Catyin in loc. “ Heintended expressly to state, that, though we appear to have 
been born to death, undoubted deliverance is offered to us by the faith of Christ; 
and, therefore, that we ought not to fear death, which otherwise hangs over us. And 
he has employed the universal term ‘ whatsoever,’ both to invite all indiscriminately 
to partake of life, and to cut off every excuse from unbelievers. Such is also the 
import of the word ‘world,’ which he formerly used; for, though nothing will be 
found in ‘the world,’ that is worthy of the favor of God, yet he shows himself to 
be reconciled to the whole world, when he invites all men, without exception, to 
the faith of Christ, which is nothing else than an entrance into life.”—Reo. W. 
Pringles Translation. §! John iii, 15, 16, 18, 
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Messiah was to obtain salvation for men; but also the manner in 
which men, as individuals, were to be interested in that salva- 
tion. The analogical illustration, when fully brought out, seems 
to be this: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
that whosoever of the diseased Israelites looked at it might. not 
die but live, so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whoso- 
ever of the ruined race of man believeth in him, should not 
perish but have everlasting life.” Looking at the brazen serpent, 
may have appeared to the Israelites a paradoxical cure for the 
serpent’s ‘bite, and such a paradox does the salvation of men, 
through faith in a suffering Messiah, appear even to the wisest of 
men untaught by the Spirit. . 

There is no difficulty in apprehending the meaning of the 
statement, “‘ Every serpent-stung Israelite, who looked on the 
elevated brazen serpent, was healed;” and there should be as 
little difficulty in apprehending the meaning of the statement, 
“ Every sinner who believes in the Messiah, as lifted up, shall be 
saved.” We all know what it is to look; and we all know, at 
least we all may know, what it is to believe, 

“To believe,” when used in reference to a person, is to 
give credit to him, to count true what he says. To believe, 
when used in reference to a statement, is to give credit to 
it, to reckon it true. It has been supposed by some, that 
there is an important distinction between believing a person, 
and believing in a person—believing a thing, and believing 
in that thing; but a careful attention to the use of the 
phrases in Scripture, will jead to a different conclusion. To 
believe im Moses, is either to believe that there was such a 
person as Moses, and that what is recorded of him in the Bible 
is true; or to believe what Moses, as a divine messenger, has 
revealed. To believe in a future state, is just to believe that 
there is a future state. To believe in the Son of Man lifted up, 
to believe in the only begotten Son of God sent and given by the 
Father, is just to eount true what is stated to us in the Gospel, re- 
specting the Only-begotten of God being devoted to death as a 
victim for the transgressions of men, according to the most benig- 
nant appointment of his divine Father.” 

The statement of our Lord, then, is, ‘ That it is by believing 
the truth on this subject that men obtain the blessings of his 
salvation.” This is one of the grand peculiarities of the christian 
method of salvation, and it is very frequently brought before our 
minds in the New Testament. I will quote a few passages 
where it is very distinctly taught, that it is by believing that 
men obtain possession of the blessings of the christian salvation. 
“He that believeth on the Son”—that is, who has received his 
testimony—“ hath everlasting life.” “He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, 
and shall not come into condemnation.”“ ‘I am the bread of 


62 See Dr. Stewart’s “ Hints on the Nature and Influence of Faith.” . 
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life : he that cometh to me shall never hunger; he that believeth 
on me shall never thirst.”" ‘It is the will of him that sent me, 
that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may: 
have everlasting life.’* ‘These are written, that ye might be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God: and that believ- 
ing ye might have life through his name.” “Beit known unto 
you therefore, men and brethren, that through this man is 
preached unto you the forgiveness of sin: and by him all that 
believe are justified from all things, from which they could not 
have been justified by the law of Moses.”” ‘To him gave all 
the prophets witness, that, through his name, whosoever believeth 
in him should receive the remission of sins.”” ‘ What must I 
do to be saved? Believe in the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou 
shalt be saved.”” ‘The righteousness of God”—that is, the 
Divine method of justification—“ is upon,” takes effect on, “ all 
- them that believe.”"" ‘By grace are ye saved through faith.”” 

Every one, then, who believes the truth respecting Jesus 
Christ, God’s Son, dying as a victim for the sins of mankind, is 
interested in the salvation which he has procured formen. He 
is no longer ina state of condemnation; he receives the remission 
of his sins; he shall never come into condemnation; he has 
peace and joy in believing; his heart is purified by believing; 
he is sanctified by faith which is in Christ; and not turning 
~ back by unbelief unto perdition, he believes to the salvation of the 
soul, which he in due time receives as the end of his believing. 

The connection between the faith of the Gospel, and the en- 
joyment of the christian salvation, is thus very clearly stated in 
Scripture; but clearly as it is stated, it is very generally mis- 
apprehended. Men think of this faith of the Gospel as some 
difficult work which must be performed by them, to give them a 
claim on God for the blessings of salvation, instead of thinking 
of it as that which, in the very nature of things, is necessary in 
order to their possessing these blessings. That conformity of 
mind and heart to God; that inward peace and joyful hope, in 
which the christian salvation, so far as 1t can be enjoyed in the 
present world, chiefly consists, cannot, from the very nature of 
the case, be obtained, but by the faith of the Gospel; and, on 
the other hand, the faith of the Gospel cannot exist without con- 
veying these blessings into the heart. 

It is not on account of our faith that God saves us: it is 
through means of our faith. Our believing, and our being saved, 
are not to be considered so distinct, as that the first must be 
finished before the other can be enjoyed. Itis in believing that 
we are saved; and the measure of our enjoyment of the christian 
salvation depends on the extent of our knowledge, and the firm- 
ness of our faith of the Gospel. 

The blessings of salvation are thus freely presented to all to 
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whom the Gospel comes; and nothing is necessary to secure 
participation in these blessings, but the faith of the truth; and 
that is necessary, not as a meritorious condition, but as an indis- 
pensable means. It is just as if a rich feast were presented to 
a famishing multitude, and it were said, ‘ He that eats of this feast 
shall be relieved from.the pangs of hunger, and shall be refreshed 
and strengthened.’ The eating is obviously not the meritorious 
condition; but it is, from the nature of things, the indispensable 

*means of relief from hunger and exhaustion, and of the enjoy- 
ment of the refreshing and invigorating effects of the prepared 
viands. Many seem to think that the declaration, that whoso- 
ever believes shall be saved, is a kind of limitation of the Gospel 
offer. But it is just such a limitation as that which we have re- 
ferred to, ‘Whosoever eats shall be satisfied.’ To say, that 
whosoever believeth shall be saved, is just to say, that the guiltiest 
of the guilty, and the vilest of the vile, is welcome to salvation, 
and shall assuredly obtain salvation, if he will but receive it in 
the only way in which, from the nature of the case, it can be re- 
ceived—in the faith of the truth respecting Jesus Christ, the in- 
carnate only begotten Son of God, as the Saviour, the only 
Saviour, the all-sufficient Saviour. 

This is a most important truth; and it derives striking illus- 
tration from the comparison: between the manner in which the 
serpent-stung Israelites were cured, and the way in which sin- 
ruined men are saved. ‘Every one bitten,” says Jehovah, 
“‘Kivery one bitten, who looks on the brazen serpent, shall live ;” 
and the sacred historian informs us, that ‘‘if a serpent had bitten 
any man, when he beheld the serpent of brass, he lived.” How- 
ever frequently he had been bitten by the serpents, however far 
advanced the disease was in its progress towards a fatal issue, if 
he looked to the brazen serpent he recovered. In like manner, 
however guilty, however depraved, however wretched—however 
numerous, however aggravated, may have been his violations of 
the Divine law—whosoever believes the plain, well-accredited 
testimony of God respecting full salvation through the death of 
the Just One in the room of the unjust, ‘shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” There is no exception. The vilest mis-' 
creant on the face of the earth, the most degraded, and despised, 
and miserable of mankind, believing in Christ, shall be “ saved 
in Him with an everlasting salvation.” 

No holy qualification is required to warrant the sinner to apply 
to the Saviour. It is because he is guilty and miserable, that 
the salvation is provided. The more guilty, the more miserable, 
he is obviously the more necessitous; and he is assuredly not the 
less welcome. Desert of anything but destruction is here out of 
the question altogether. He who understands and believes the 
Gospel, must see with equal clearness, that any just claim of 
merit to the blessings of salvation, on the part of the sinner, is 
impossible, and that it is unnecessary, ‘The invitation 1s, 
“ Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 
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The promise, “ Him that cometh to me, I will in no wise cast 
rest k aga 

No sin but the sin of unbelief bars the sinner’s way to the 
Saviour. Even the sin against the Holy Ghos¢ is rather an ap- 
parent than a real exception. If the sinner who hears the Gospel 
is condemned, it is ‘‘ because he will not believe on the name of 
the only begotten Son of God.” 

The efficacy of this method of obtaining a personal interest in 
the blessings of the christian salvation, has been tried in appa- 
rently very desperate cases. Paul was a blasphemer, a perse- 
cutor, a first-rate” sinner; but through the belief of the faithful 
saying, Paul obtained salvation.” The Corinthian Christians had 
some of them been absolute monsters of wickedness; but they 
were ‘‘ washed, they were sanctified, they were justified through 
the name of our Lord Jesus, and by the Spirit of our God.” In- 
stances of the efficacy of the faith of the truth in saving sinners, 
happily are not wanting in our own day; and it will, till the 
conclusion of the present order of things, be a glorious truth, re- 
ceiving constantly new accessions of illustration and evidence, 
that whosoever believeth in Christ Jesus crucified, shall not perish, 
but have everlasting life. 

The having long-neglected, or even the having despised, this 
only means of salvation, does not bar the ungrateful criminal 
from now obtaining the saving of his soul through believing. ° It 
is possible, that some of the Israelites, when they heard of the 

lan of cure, through the elevation of the brazen serpent, made 
light of it, hoping for a recovery by the use of ordinary means, 
and cherishing infidel doubts as to the possibility of their obtain- 
ing any good from looking at a brazen serpent; if any of these, 
finding the disease gaining on them, raised a believing eye to 
the divinely-erected standard of salvation, as the only means of 
escaping death, we have no reason to doubt but that the ordinary 
healing influence would have gone forth. And so it is here, 
However long men have continued in unbelief, and impenitence, 
and sin, however ‘“stout-hearted” they are, and however “ far 
from righteousness,” still it is “the accepted time,” still it is “the 
day of salvation ;” and we proclaim to him who has oftenest 
turned a deaf ear to the voice of mercy, “ to-day, after so long a 
time, if thou wilt hear his voice, harden not thy heart.” “ Be- 
lieve ” now ‘‘in the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be saved.” For 
it is still true, ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in him shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life.””° 


V.—OF THE PRIMARY SOURCE OF THIS ECONOMY OF SALVATION, 
THE LOVE OF GOD TO THE WORLD, 


et us now proceed to consider the primary source of this 
economy of salvation, as stated by our Lord. ‘The love of 
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God—the love of God to the world. ‘God so loved the 
world,” 

The advocates for the doctrine of the atonement—the doctrine 
that the death of the incarnate Only-begotten of God, as the 
victim for the sins of men, was necessary in order to the Divine 
mercy manifesting itself to sinners in the communication of par- 
don and salvation, consistently with the righteousness of his 
character and law; the advocates of this doctrine, have often 
been accused of holding that the interposition of the divine Son 
was necessary to produce in the bosom of his divine Father, a 
disposition to pity, and to save, man; ad, as it has been forcibly 
put, “that the compassion of God rather than the souls of men, 
was the purchase made by the incarnate Son, when he laid down 
his life as a ransom.” It has been said that they represent the 
Divinity, as a being of resentments so fierce that nothing could 
mitigate them, but the tears and prayers, the blood and death, of 
his own Son. : 

It must be acknowledged, that the doctrine of the atonement 
has not always been taught in ‘the words which become sound 
doctrine,” and that language has sometimes been employed on 
the subject, by good men, which seemed to intimate rather that 
Christ died, in order that God might be induced to pity and save 
man, than that he died, because God pitied man, and was deter 
mined to save him. 

The doctrine of the atonement, as taught in Scripture, how- 
ever, lays no foundation for such conclusions. ‘ God,” accord- 
ing to its declarations, ‘is love,” perfect in benignity, “rich in 
mercy.” In forming conceptions on this subject, when we err, 
it is by defect, not by excess. Our ideas fall beneath, instead of 
rising above, the truth. 

There was, there could be, no discordance among the persons 
of the Godhead, in reference to the salvation of man. The will 
of the Godhead is, and necessarily must be, one. We are not 
for a moment to suppose, that the Father and the Spirit were 
disinclined to the salvation of man; and that the Son became 
incarnate, and suffered, and died, to induce them to comply with 
his disposition to show favor to the guilty and ruined race. 
- The wondrous economy of redemption isthe fruit of that sover- 
eign benignity which equally belongs to the Father, and to the 
Son, and to the Holy Ghost. In that economy, the Father 
sustains the majesty of Divinity. All is represented as originat- 
ing in him. But his holiness is the holiness of the Divinity ; his 
justice, the justice of the Divinity; his love, the love of the 


Divinity. 
Christ did not die that God might love man; he died because 
God loved man. “God commendeth his love to us in that, 
% while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” “In this was 


manifested the love of God toward us, because that God sent his 
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only begotten Son into the’ world, that we might live through 
him. Herein is love; not that we loved God, but that he loved 
us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins.”” The 
atonement is thus not the cause, but the effect, of the love of 
God. It is the wonderful expedient devised by infinite wisdom, 
to render the manifestation of sovereign kindness to a guilty 
race, not merely consistent with, but gloriously illustrative of, 
the righteousness of the Divine character, as displayed both in 
the requisitions and sanctions of that holy law which man had 
violated. | 

That law is not an arbitrary institution. It is simply the em- 
bodiment of those principles which are necessary to the happiness 
of intelligent, responsible beings, while they continue what they 
are, and God continues what he is. That law originates not in 
sovereignty, but in that union of perfect wisdom, holiness, and 
- benignity, which forms the moral character of God; and to 
uphold that law is a necessity of his nature; he cannot but 
require truth, righteousness, and benignity of man. This law 
had been violated by man. The consequence was, man became 
liable to the dreadful consequences of transgression. He had 
sinned, and he deserved to die. The hopeless, the everlasting 
destruction of the sinner, must have seemed to every created 
mind the necessary result of this state of things. But “God 
who is rich in mercy,” and infinite in wisdom, devised and 
executed a plan, by which the honor of the law might be vindi- 
cated, and yet the violators of that law pardoned and saved; by 
which the evil of sin might be exhibited to the intelligent uni- 
verse in a light far stronger than if the whole race of man had 
perished for ever, and yet an innumerable multitude of that self- 
ruined race be rescued from destruction, and “saved with an 
everlasting salvation.” : - : 

The only begotten Son, in glad compliance with the merciful 
appointment of his Father, having taken the place of the guilty ; 
and in their nature, and in their room, yielded a perfect obedi- 
ence, in circumstances of the greatest temptation and difficulty, 
to that law which they had violated, thus showing the reason- 
ableness and excellence of all its requisitions; and submitted in 
their room to such sufferings as,in the estimation of infinite 
wisdom and.righteousness, more signally honored the sanction- 
ary part of the Divine law, than the everlasting punishment of 
sinful men could have done ;—‘ God hath set forth his Son to be 
a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his righteous- 
ness for the remission of sins, that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him that believes in Jesus;” “a just God, anda 


Saviour.” 


Having thus endeavored to show that the atonement of Christ 


is not the procuring cause of God’s love to sinners, but the means 
which God in his wisdom devised for rendering the display of 
his love consistent with his righteousness, I go on to illustrate 
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somewhat more particularly, the great truth upon which, in this 
part of the subject, I wish to fix your attention: that the whole 
of that wondrous eccnomy of salvation unfolded by our Lord, 
proceeds from the love of God, from the love of God to the 
world, 


* 


§ 1. The love of God, the origin of the plan of salvation. 


We may begin with asking in what could the plan of salvation 
originate but in love,—pure sovereign benignity? Contemplate 
the attributes and relations of God, and then contemplate the 
character and circumstances of man. Look first at the bestower, 
and then look at the recipients of salvation, and say, from what 
it could flow but from spontaneous kindness ? 

Look upwards to Divinity and say, if anything but sovereign 
kindness could have actuated him in devising and executing the 
plan of human salvation? It could not be strict justice that in- 
fluenced him: that would have led to the infliction of punish- 
ment, not the conferring of benefits; that would have led to 
man’s destruction, not his salvation. Selfish considerations are, 
from the absolute independence of the Divine Being, entirely out 
of the question. The sources of the Divine happiness, like the 
sources of the Divine excellence, are in the Diving nature. No 
creature can either adyance or diminish the happiness of God. 
Our gratitude, obedience, and praise for the benefits of salvation, 
cannot increase’ his felicity. ‘(Our goodness extendeth not to 
him.” “Can aman be profitable to God, as he who is wise is 
profitable to himself? Is it any pleasure to the Almighty that 
thou art righteous; or is it gain to him that thou makest thy 
way perfect?” And if this wondrous plan of salvation could 
not originate in a selfish desire for our services and praises, it 
could as little originate in a selfish fear of our enmity, reproaches, 
or rebellious attempts against his government. The very idea is 
as absurd as it is blasphemous. ‘“ Will he reprove thee, for fear 
of thee? Thy wickedness may hurt a man as thou art; but if 
thou sinnest what doest thou against him; or if thy transgressions 
be multiplied, what doest thou to him?” He can easily render 
all the attempts which men and devils can make against his gov- 
ernment, but so many occasions for the display of his wisdom, 
his power, and his righteousness. Had the whole sinning race 
of man been consigned to endless perdition, would he not have 
gathered through eternity a revenue of praise from their suffer- 
ings, as illustrations of his immaculate holiness, his inNexible 
justice, his inviolable faithfulness, without any disparagement 
of his benignity, which would indeed have been manifested in 
their interminable sufferings, as in those of the “angels who kept 
not their first estate ;”” such inflictions being direct means of up- 
holding that law, which is as necessary to the happiness of his 
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intelligent creatures, as it is to the honor of his character, or the 
stability of his throne? 

When we thus look upward to God, the giver of the blessings 
of the christian salvation, we are constrained to say, ‘Nothing 
but love could influence him in bestowing them,’ And when we 
direct our thoughts to the recipients of these benefits, we are 
conducted by a very short process of reasoning to the same con- 
clusion. There is nothing in the situation or character of man 
which can lead us to trace blessings conferred on him to anything 
but pure benignity. 

He is a creature, and therefore, strictly speaking, he can have 
no claim on God. It was of God’s free sovereign pleasure to 
create him, or not to create him; and when he created him, it 
-was of his sovereign pleasure that he made him a living, think- 
ing, immortal being, rather than an irrational brute, or an inani- 
mate clod. As a creature, man, in common with all creatures, 
must be a pensioner on Divine bounty for every blessing. But 
though in no case could man have had a claim on God, had lie 
continued what God made him, an innocent, a holy being, we 

-may safely affirm that the equity as well as the benignity of God, 
would have secured for him everything necessary to true and 
permanent happiness. 

But man isa sinner. He is guilty of innumerable violations 
of that holy law, one transgression of which deserves everlasting 
destruction; and he is not, as the economy of grace finds him, a 
penitent sinner. No, he is a hardened rebel, “ going on in his 
trespasses,” receding farther and farther from God. When God 
looks down from heaven on the children of men, what does he 
see? ‘They have all gone aside, they have altogether become 
filthy ; there is none that doeth good, no, not one.”” 

What could induce God to spare, what could induce him to 
save such beings? Holiness, justice, wisdom, had they not in 
the Divine nature been conjoined with infinite benignity, would 
have suggested anything rather than “thoughts of good” towards 
such a polluted, rebellious, worse than useless, mischievous, class 
of creatures; a set of beings whom a mere act of will could have 
annihilated, or punished with ‘everlasting destruction.” What 
but love, pure sovereign compassion, could have said, “ Deliver 
these from going down to the pit, I have found a ransom.”™ 

As it is thus plain, that nothing but love could have been the 
source of the economy of human salvation, so it is equally evi- 
dent, that that love must have had ‘“‘a height and a depth, a length 
and a breadth,” that exceeds the computing powers of created 
intelligences. Well may we with the apostle stand in adoring 
wonder and exclaim, ‘‘ Behold what manner of love!” “ Herein,” 
—“ herein” indeed—‘is love;”* as if all the other displays of 
Divine benignity were unworthy of regard when compared with 
this 

There are two ways by which we naturally measure the strength 
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of a benevolent affection: the intrinsic value of the benefits be- 
stowed on the objects of it; and the expense, labor, and suffering, 
at which these benefits are obtained for them. Let us apply, or 
rather attempt to apply, these measures to the case before us, and 
we shall be obliged to confess, that this love “ passes knowledge.” 

The salvation which is by Christ, includes deliverance from 
numerous, varied, immense, unending evils. It is: deliverance 
from ‘“‘perishing.” It includes also restoration to numerous, va- 
ried, immense, unending blessings. It is the enjoyment of “ eter- 
nal life.” It is deliverance from evil, moral and physical, in all 
its forms, and in all its degrees, for ever and ever; and the pos- 
session of a happiness suited to, and filling to an overflow, all our 
_ capacities of enjoyment during the whole eternity of our being. 
’ When we think of the number, and variety, and value of the 
heavenly and spiritual blessings bestowed on us, we must acknowl- 
edge that it is ‘great love” wherewith God loves us; when we 
reflect.on the inheritance, incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth 
not away, we are constrained to say, the mercy which bequeathes 
it, “is abundant mercy.” This measure we can but very inade- 
quately apply. Only the hopelessly lost know what the salvation 
of Christ delivers from. Only the blessed in heaven know what 
the salvation of Christ exalts to. Even they know these things 
imperfectly. Hterity will be ever disclosing new horrors in the 
one, new glories in the other. 

If we attempt to apply the second principle, we soon arrive'at 
the same result. ‘To obtain these blessings, the Son of God must 
become incarnate, and obey, und suffer, and die. ‘God spared 
not his own Son, but delivered him up in our room as the victim 
for our transgressions. He made him who knew no sin, a sin- 
offering in our room. He made to meet on him the iniquities of 
us all. It pleased the Lord to bruise him; and he was wounded 
for our iniquities, bruised for our transgressions, and the chastise- 
ment of our peace was on him. He who was in the form of God, 
and who thought it no robbery to be equal with God, made him- 
self of no reputation, took on him the form of a servant, and 
humbled himself, and became obedient to death, even the death 
of the cross.”*” If it was a strong proof of the regard of Abra- 
ham to God, that he did not withhold his son, his only son, from 
him, how shall we estimate the love of God to a lost world, which 
led him to give his own, his only begotten, his beloved Son, that - 
he might give himself, a sacrifice and an offering for man’s sal- 
vation | 


§ 2. The love of Cod to the world the origin of the plan of salvation. 


There is another idea to which I wish for a little to turn your 
attention on this part of the subject. The love in which the 
economy of salvation originates, is love to the world. ‘God so 
loved the world, as to give his only begotten Son.” The term 
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“world,” is here just equivalent to mankind. It seems to be used 
by our Lord with a reference to the very limited and_ exclusive 
views of the Jews. They thought God loved them, and hated all 
the other nations of mankind. These were their own feelings, 
and they fooltshly thought that God was altogether such an one 
as themselves. They accordingly expected that the Messiah was 
to come to deliver Israel, and to punish and destroy the other na- 
tions of the earth.” But “God’s ways were not their ways, nor 
his thoughts their thoughts. As the heavens are high above the 
earth, so were his ways above their ways, and his thoughts above 
their thoughts.” 

Some have supposed that the word “ world” here, is descriptive, 
not of mankind generally, but of the whole of a particular class, — 
that portion‘of mankind who, according to the Divine purpose of 
mercy, shall ultimately become partakers of the salvation of 
Christ. But this is to give to the term a meaning altogether un- 
warranted by the usage of Scripture. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of:a person who understands the doctrine of personal 
election, that those who are actually saved are the objects of a 
special love on the part of God; and that the oblation of the 
Saviour had a special design in reference to them. But there can 
be as little doubt, that the atonement of Christ has a general 
reference to mankind at large; and that it was intended as a dis- 
play of love on the part of God to our guilty race. Not merely 
was the atonement offered by Christ Jesus sufficient for the salva- 
tion of the whole world, but it was intended and fitted to remove 
out of the way of the salvation of sinners generally, every bar 
which the perfections of the Divine moral character, and the 
principles of the Divine moral government, presented. Without 
that atonement, no sinner could have been pardoned in consist- 
ency with justice. In consequence of that atonement, every sin- 
ner may be, and if he believe in Jesus certainly shall be, pardoned 
and saved. Through the medium of this atonement, the Divine 
Being is revealed to sinners, indiscriminately, as gracious and 
ready to forgive; and the invitations and promises warranting 
men to confide in Christ for salvation, are addressed to all, and 
are true and applicable to all without exception or restric- 
tion. ‘ 

The revelation of mercy made in the Gospel, refers to men as 
sinners, not as elect sinners. Their election, or their non-election, 
is something of which, when called on to believe the Gospel, they 
are necessarily entirely ignorant, and with which they have nothing 
todo. ‘The kindness and love of God toward man,” the Divine 
philanthropy, is revealed. ‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself.” He appears in the revelation of merey as the 
God who “has no pleasure in the death of the wicked; who 
willeth all men to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth.” “The grace of God” revealed in the Gospel “‘ brings sal- 
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vation to all,” without exception, who in the faith of the truth 
will receive it. 

Iam persuaded that the doctrine of personal election is very 
plainly taught in Scripture; but I am equally persuaded that the 
minister misunderstands that doctrine who finds it, in the least 
degree, hampering him in presenting a full and a free salvation as 
the gift of God to every one who hears the Gospel; and that the 
man abuses the doctrine who finds in it anything which operates 
as a barrier in the way of his receiving, as a sinner, all the bless- 
ings of the christian salvation, in the belief of the truth. Indeed, 
when rightly understood, it can have no such effect. For what 
is that doctrine, but just this, in other words,—'‘It is absolutely 
certain that a vast multitude of the race of man shall be saved 
through Christ?’ And it is as certain, that if any one of those 
to whom that salvation is offered, remains destitute of it, and 
perishes eternally, it is entirely owing to his own obstinate refusal 
of what is freely, honestly, presented to him. The kindness of 
God, as manifested in the gift of his Son, is kindness to the race 
of man; and when, as an individual, I credit the kindness of God 
to man, so strangely displayed, so abundantly proved, I cannot 
find any reason why I should not depend on this kindness, and 
expect to be saved even as others, 

Whenever a man hesitates about placing his dependence on the 
mercy of God, because he is not sure whether he be elected or 
not, he gives clear evidence that he does not yet understand the 
Gospel. He does not apprehend ‘the manifestation of the love 
of God to man.” When he sees God in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself, “he does not need to ask, Is the plan of .mercy 
such as I am warranted to embrace? may I not somehow be ex- 
cluded from availing myself of it? These, and similar sugges- 
tions, which draw away his mind from the voice of God to the 
speculations of his own mind, are no more regarded.” He sees 
God rich in mercy, ready to forgive; just, and the justifier of the 
ungodly. He cannot but place his confidence in him. “Jehovah,” 
as it has been happily said, ‘‘ by the manifestation of what he has 
done, especially in sending Christ, and delivering him up, the just 
in the room of the unjust, pleads his own cause with such subdu- 
ing pathos, that there is no more power of resistance; but the 
person, who is the object of the demonstration, yields himself up 
to the authority and glory of the truth.”” The sinner, thus cor- 
dially believing the Gospel, gladly and gratefully receives “the 
Saviour of the world” as his Saviour, and trusts that by the grace 
of God he shall partake of ‘the common salvation,” 


VI.—OF THE GUILT AND DANGER OF THOSE WHO DO NOT AVAIL 
THEMSELVES OF THIS ECONOMY OF SALVATION. 


Let us now consider the statement in the text respecting the 
guilt and the danger of those who will not, by believing the word, 
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_ of the truth of the Gospel, receive the salvation which it reveals 


- 


‘and conveys. These are very strikingly stated in the verses now 


before us:— He that believeth not is condemned already, be- 
cause he hath not believed on the name of the only begotten Son 


-of God. And this is the condemnation, that light has come into 


the world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because 
their deeds are evil.”” 

“He that believeth not,” is a general description which applies 
to all who, while they have an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the meaning and evidence of the revelation of mercy, do 
not give credit to its declarations, whether this originates in prof- 
ligacy, inconsideration, or pride, in any of its varieties; whether 
it take the negative form of merely not believing, or the positive 
form of discrediting and denying, the Divine testimony. The 
infidel—the person who rejects the divine authority of the chris- 
tian revelation—is no doubt an unbeliever; and the person, too, 
who, while he admits that the New Testament is a divine revela- 
tion, yet denies its most characteristic doctrines, such as the divinity 
and atonement of Jesus Christ, and the radical depravity of human 
nature, and the necessity of divine influence, in order to the pro- 
duction, and maintenance, and progress of true holiness in the 


‘human heart, is also an unbeliever. But, besides these, there are 


multitudes who would resent keenly any attempt to class them 
with infidels and heretics, who yet are, in the Scripture sense of the 
word, unbelievers. Hvery man to whom “the word of this salva- 
tion” comes, who does not really believe, because God has said it, 
that ‘He has given to us eternal life, and that life is in his Son ;” 
that. the “ wages of sin is death, and the gift of God eternal life, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord;” he who does not so count this 
“a faithful saying, and worthy of all acceptation,” as to place his 
own individual hope of final happiness on the free grace of God 
thus revealed, and as, under the influence of “the love of God 
shed abroad in the heart” by the faith of the Gospel, to “ present 
himself to God a living sacrifice ;” that person, however correct 
his speculative views may be as to the evidence, and even as to 
the substance, of christian truth, isan unbeliever; and with regard 
to all to whom the appellation unbeliever can with propriety be 
applied, it is the declaration of our Lord that they are ‘condemned 
already.” 

These words of our Lord admit of two modes of interpretation, 
according to the meaning which is considered as belonging to the 
principal word in the declaration, ‘“‘condemned.” The primary 
meaning 1s, to be sentenced to punishment, in opposition to being 
acquitted or pardoned. Supposing this to be its meaning in the 

assage before us, our Lord’s words convey this important truth, 
‘While he who believes the testimony of God concerning his love 
to mankind, manifested in his devoting his Son as a victim for 
their transgressions, ‘‘is not condemned,” but pardoned and ac- 
cepted as righteous—justified through believing; he that does not 
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believe is “already,” even now, condemned—sentenced to pun- 
ishment—doomed to destruction.’ This proposition may be un- 
derstood as conveying one or other of two closely-connected, yet 
still distinct ideas: either the unbeliever continues to lie under 
the sentence of condemnation which he had previously incurred 
as a violator of the Divine law, or the unbeliever subjects himself, 
by the very act of unbelief, to a new sentence of condemnation. 
Both these propositions are truths, and important ones. 

When the Gospel comes to a man, it finds him already a sinner, 
doomed by the holy law of God to that death which, under his 
government, is the ““wages of sin.” The Gospel presents to the 
man a full and free pardon; that pardon can, from the nature of 
the case, be received only in the faith of the truth; and, asa 
matter of course, the unbeliever continues without it; he remains 
as he was before it came to him—a condemned sinner. 

From what follows, however, we are strongly disposed to think, 
that, supposing the word ‘‘condemn” to refer here to the sentence 
of condemnation, the reference is not so much to the old con- 
demnation which remains, as to the new condemnation which is 
incurred. The unbeliever is condemned, not only for what he 
had done previously to the revelation of mercy being made 
known to him, but he is emphatically condemned, because he has 
rejected this revelation of mercy; ‘because he has not believed 
on the name of the only begotten Son of God;” trampling, as he 
does, at once on the authority of God, as manifested in the com- 
mandment which he has given to believe on his Son, and on the 
grace of God, as manifested in his “not sparing his Son,” but 
giving him for us on the cross, and to us in the Gospel; not only 
is he condemned, inasmuch as he continues in condemnation in 
consequence of his unbelief, but he is condemned, inasmuch as he 
incurs a new condemnation on account of it.” 

He is condemned “already.” That may signify, either ‘He 
is even now condemned; in not believing, he contracts guilt; he 
subjects himself to punishment;’—or, ‘He is already sentenced 
to punishment. Not only will he be condemned at last, but the 
sentence of condemnation is already passed; and if it be not re- 
versed, the judgment of the last day will only confirm that sen- 
tence.’ It may be said, where is the doom of the unbeliever to 
be found? we reply, it is to be found in that book, according to 
which the sentences of the great day will be regulated. “He that 
believeth not shall be damned.’ 


91 “ Henceforward, he who is condemned must not complain of Adam and his 
inborn sin; ‘the seed of the woman,’ promised by God to ‘bruise the head of 
the serpent,’ is now come, and has atoned for sin, and taken away condemnation ; 
but he must ery out against himself, for not having accepted and believed in this 
Christ, the devil’s head-bruiser and sin-strangler. IfI do not believe the same, 
sin and condemnation must continue; because he who is to deliver me from it is 
not taken hold of; nay, it will be a doubly great and heavy sin and condemna- 
tion that I will not believe in the dear Saviour by whom I might be helped, nor 
accept his redemption.”—Luruer. 

92“ Preteritum verbi tempus éugarixdc posuit, quo melius exprimeret de omni- 
bus incredulis actum esse,” —Catvin. °3 Mark xvi. 16, 
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Proceeding still on the principle that “condemn” means here 
sentenced to punishment, the 19th verse must be considered as 
explanatory of the Divine judicial sentence announced in the 18th 
verse, and as a vindication of it from every imputation of undue 
severity or injustice. ‘“ And this is the condemnation, that light 
has come into the world, and that men have loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds are evil.’ According to this mode 
of interpretation, “condemnation” is equivalent to ‘the cause of 
condemnation :’ this is the reason why the unbeliever is con- 
demned. “Light’—that is, truth, and its evidence—holy benig- 
naut truth, calculated to make men wise, and good, and happy— 
this “has come into the world;” a plain and well-accredited rev- 
elation has been made of it. It appeared, embodied in the person 
of the incarnate Son, “God manifested in flesh,” the revealer of 
truth, the author of salvation; and of him as the image of God, 
we have an accurate representation “in the word of the truth of 
the Gospel.” 

If men, to whom this revelation comes, continue in ignorance, 
and guilt, and depravity, and misery, it is not because they have 
not the means of obtaining the knowledge, the favor, the image, 
and the fellowship of God. These are brought very near them, 
and pressed on their acceptance. The true account of their con- 
duct is, ‘they love darkness rather than light ;” and it shows that, 
however miserable they are, and are likely to be, they themselves 
are the authors of all that misery, by obstinately refusing what 
the Divine kindness has provided for them; they prefer igno 
rance to knowledge, error to truth, sin to holiness; and, in effect, 
misery to happiness. 

It is added, as the reason why they act so irrational as well as 
wicked a part, ‘‘because their deeds are evil.” ‘“ Deeds” here 
are not to be restricted to external actions, nor are we to suppose 
that the persons referred to by our Lord are exclusively the 
openly wicked and notoriously profligate. 'The word ‘“ deeds” is 
to be interpreted with a reference to that law to which man is sub- 
ject, which is spiritual, ‘‘a discerner of the thoughts and intents 
of the heart;” and includes evil desires and affections, as well as 
what are more properly denominated “ deeds.” Paul enumerates, 
among the ‘works’ or deeds of the flesh, ‘hatred, wrath, 
envy.” ‘The old man and his deeds” is descriptive of the whole 
frame of habits, whether internal or external, which characterize 
our fallen unchanged nature. When our Lord says ‘their deeds 
are evil,” it is equivalent to, ‘they are depraved and unholy ;’ and, 
consequently, the words are a declaration that all unbelief of the 
Gospel has a moral cause, and that that cause is evil; that, if men 
do not believe it, it is not at all because the statements it contains 
are unintelligible, or the evidence on which they rest defective, 
but it is because they love sin, and are determined to live in it.” 

** Epya. 

°° T earnestly recommend to the reader’s perusal Dr. Wardlaw’s illustration of 
these verses, in his able little work, entitled “Man Responsible for his belief.” 
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Such is the mode in which these words have been ordinarily 
interpreted, and it must be admitted that the sense thus brought 
out 1s coherent and important, perfectly harmonious with the 
general scheme of doctrine taught in the New Testament, and 
well fitted to serve the purpose which our Lord had in view in 
his discourse to Nicodemus. 

At the same time, I am inclined to think that it does not ex- 
actly express our Lord’s meaning. I apprehend that, throughout 
the whole discourse, our Lord uses the word “condemn” as equiv- 
alent to ‘punish.’ He employs it asan antithesis, not to ‘ pardon’ 
or ‘acquit,’ but to “save.” ‘For God sent his Son into the 
world, not to condemn,” that is, not to punish, ‘the world, but to 
save the world ;” not to inflict evil, but to confer happiness.: In 
the 36th verse, “to be saved,” as the certain effect of believing 
in Christ, is described as “having everlasting life ;” and what is 
here called “judgment” or “condemnation,” the effect of unbe- 
lief, is described as “having the wrath of God abiding on a per- 
son.” This variety of signification not unfrequently belongs to 
the word as employed in the New Testament.” On this principle 
of interpretation, which, upon the whole, we prefer, our Lord’s 
meaning may be thus expressed: ‘ He that believeth is not pun- 
ished ; he does not perish; no: he is “saved,” “he has everlast- 
ing life.” By his faith he enters on the enjoyment of the salva- 
tion which the Gospel announces. But he who does not believe, 
he is “ punished,” “ already punished.”’ 

Some would interpret the word “already” as equivalent to 
‘he is as sure of punishment as if he were already punished ;’ as 
we say of a man condemned to death, or laboring under an in- 
curable disease, ‘he is a dead man.’ I rather think the meaning 
is, ‘in not believing the Gospel, he punishes himself.’ A state 
of unbelief is necessarily a state of perdition. He shuts himself 
out from the enjoyment of true happiness, which isto be obtained 
by man only in the faith of the truth. It is true that he will be 

unished more severely by and by; but he is even now punished, 
“because he does not believe on the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.” ; 

“ And this is the condemnation,” or rather ‘punishment.’ In 
this consists the misery, ‘Light has come into the world.” 
Light is the emblem of knowledge in opposition to ignorance; of 
truth in opposition to error; of holiness in opposition to depravity ; 
of happiness in opposition to misery. ‘“ Light has come into the 
world,” is just equivalent to, ‘The means of obtaining knowledge, 
wisdom, pardon, holiness, and happiness, have been furnished to 
men.’ But “ men loved darkness rather than the light.” The un- 
believer obstinately refuses to avail himself of these, and punishes 
himself by excluding himself from the enjoyment of all these 
blessings. He prefers ignorance to knowledge, error to truth, sin 
to holiness ; and thus, in effect, misery to happiness. Is not such 
a person ‘‘ punished already” in the necessary consequences of 
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his wilful unbelief? For it is wilful. The cause is not, that the 
revelation is too obscure to be understood, too weakly supported 
to be credited; it is, that “their deeds are evil,” the whole frame 
of their sentiments, and dispositions, and habits, is depraved. 

- How this operates in preventing men from believing the 
Gospel is explained by our Lord in the 20th and 21st verses. 
“Hor every one that doeth evil hateth the light, neither cometh 
to the light} lest his deeds should be reproved. But he that 
doeth truth cometh to the light, that his deeds may be made 
manifest that they are wrought in God.” 

In these verses, our Lord refers, I apprehend, directly to the 
different reception his Gospel was to meet with front different 
classes of his countrymen. Such of them as were entirely car- 
nal in their desires and expectations in reference to the Messiah, 
would reject him and his doctrine. They would not “come to 
the light lest their deeds should be reproved” or exposed. They 
would not embrace—nay, they would not even examine—a sys- 
tem which, instead of promising to gratify their fond carnal ex- 
pectations, required them to relinquish them; and which offered 
only a holy spiritual happiness, for which they had no relish. 
They had no desire to be awakened from their dreams; and 
therefore, they tried to extinguish the light which threatened to 
break their repose. On the other hand, those among the Jews 
who “did truth,” that is, whose characters were formed, and 
whose conduct was guided, by that comparatively obscure revela- 
tion of truth which they had received; such men as the apostles, 
who with the exception of Judas, seem all, however imper- 
fect and incorrect their notions might be, to have been looking 
for something more in the Messiah than a merely temporal de- 
liverer; who were ‘Israelites indeed, in whom there was no 
guile ;” men, whose knowledge and faith were very limited, but 
who lived under the influence of the will of God, so far as they 
knew it; such men would gladly hail “the day-spring from on 
high visiting them,” and “come unto the light, that their deeds 
might be made manifest, that they were wrought in God,” that 
is, in conformity to God’s will. They would readily avail them- 
selves of the means of discovering how far they were right, and 
of having their whole frame of sentiments and affections brought 
into a more complete conformity to the Divine will. Such ap- 
pears to me the meaning and reference of this portion of our Sa- 
yiour’s discourse. 

Before concluding, it may serve a good purpose to bring to- 
gether, in a brief statement, the great truths whether taught in 
this passage or elsewhere, respecting the fatal consequences of 
refusing or neglecting to avail ourselves of the merciful provis- 
ions of the Divine economy of salvation. They may be all re- 
duced, 1 think, to the three following: 1st, The unbeliever con- 
tinues under the sentence of condemnation which he has already 


7 It is an ingenious thought of Campbell, that these words were intended as a 
mild rebuke to Nicodemus for coming “ by night,” 
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incurred by his other violations of the Divine law; 2d, He ex- 
cludes himself from the enjoyment of those benefits which can 
be obtained only by the faith of the truth; and 8d, He exposes 
himself to a new and heavier sentence of condemnation on ac- 
count of his unbelief, which is disobedience to the great com- 
mandment of God under the new economy, direct opposition to 
the favorite purpose of God, if I may use the expression, the 
salvation of sinners through the mediation of his Son. Let us 
very briefly illustrate these three remarks :— 

1st, The unbeliever continues under the sentence of condem- 
nation which he has already incurred by his other violations of 
the Divine law. The man called to believe the Gospel is already 
asinner. ‘For all have sinned and come short of the glory of 
God,” z. e. ‘have lost the Divine approbation.” The notion of 
a universal pardon—if, by this, anything else is meant than that, 
by the atonement of Christ, all bars in the way of the salvation 
of men, arising from the law or justice of God, are removed, and 
pardon freely offered to all—it is a baseless, and delusive, and ruin- 
ous dream. ‘ Whatsoever things the law says, it says to them 
under the law, that every mouth may be stopped, and the whole 
world be brought in guilty before God.” ‘There is but one way 
of obtaining deliverance from this burden of guilt. Men must 
believe in Jesus, that they may obtain the forgiveness of sin ;’” 
if they do not, their guilt remains. There is no expiation for sin 
but the atonement of Christ, no saving interest in that atone- 
ment but through believing. The unbeliever must continue 
under the power of guilt, just as the patient, under the influence 
of disease, who refuses to use the only and the effectual remedy. 
But this is not all. 

2d, The unbeliever excludes himself from those benefits which 
can be obtained only through the atonement of Christ, and can 
be enjoyed only in the belief of the truth. The believer, ‘“ being 
justified by faith, has peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ; by whom also, he has access by faith into this grace 
wherein he stands, and rejoices in hope of the glory of God; and 
joys in God, through our Lord Jesus Christ.” His heart is pu- 
rified through believing. ‘This is the victory which overcometh 
the world, even his faith,” and he has “joy and peace in believ- 
ing.”* Through the faith of the truth he is conformed to the 
Divine image, made to think along with God, and will along 
with God. He thus obtains a permanent source of powerful 
motive to duty, and of abundant consolation and suffering. In 
the faith of the truth, “he has in him a well of living water 
springing up into everlasting life.” Now, from all this, the un- 
believer wilfully excludes himself. He cannot, just because he 
is an unbeliever, participate in these exalted blessings; and he 
must, just because he is an unbeliever, continue under the press- 
ure of the corresponding evils. Fear, remorse, and all the misery 
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of untamed passions, and unsatisfied desires—those vultures of 
the mind—must be his portion. But even this is not all. 

3d, The unbeliever exposes himself to a new and heavier sen- 
tence of condemnation on account of his unbelief. That not to 
believe a Divine revelation—the terms of which are level to our 
apprehension, and the evidence of which would be satisfactory to 
our reason, were it carefully and candidly weighed, is criminal, 
and criminal in a high degree, is just about as evident as any 
principle in morals can be. That unbelief is a sin, and a great 
one, involving deep guilt, and exposing to correspondingly severe 
punishment, is very obviously the doctrine of Scripture. To de- 
_spise the Divine invitation, to disobey the Divine command, can- 
not surely be innocent or safe. The following passages of Serip- 
ture place in a very strong light the sinfulness of unbelief, and 
the awful responsibility which it involves. ‘“ And when he is 
come, he will reprove the world of sin, and of righteousness, and 
of judgment; of sin, because they believe not on me.” “ And 
he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned.” 
‘‘ He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life: and he that 
believeth not the Son shall not see life; but the wrath of God 
abideth on him.” ‘ He that believeth on the Son of God hath 
the witness in himself: he that believeth not God hath made him 
a liar; because he believeth not the record that God gave of his 
Son.”* ‘The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his 
mighty angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ: who shall be punished with everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord, and from the glory of his power; when 
he shall come to be glorified in his saints, and to be admired in 
all them that believe (because our testimony-among you was be- 
lieved), in that day.”* 

There is no part of the christian system more unpalatable to 
worldly men than this,—‘ That if a man, however correct in his 
manners, however amiable in his temper and character,—do not 
believe the Gospel, he must perish everlastingly.’ It seems to 
them a hard saying, and they cannot receive it. But let us look 
at the case as it really is, and we must be persuaded, that this 
Divine appointment is in the highest degree reasonable and right. 
‘We may borrow an illustration from the case of the Israelites. 
I can suppose that, among the murmurers against Moses and God, 
there was a man, very respectable in the ordinary sense of the 
term, who, on being stung by a serpent, concluded that ‘a chance 
had happened him,’ and used the ordinary means of cure; and on 
hearing what Moses had done and proclaimed, smiled inwardly 
at the folly of those who could expect to be cured by looking at 
a brazen serpent; and determined that he should die sooner than 
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degrade himself by fanatical folly. Would there have been any 
thing hard in allowing this man to suffer the natural results of 
his ungodly pride? And yet, if that man had been left to die, 
it would have been just, because he wanted faith. All have 
sinned. The most amiable and useful man in the world is a sin- 
ner. The interests of intelligent creatures, equally with the honor 
of God, require that sin should not go without a distinct mark of 
Divine disapprobation. Every sinner deserves to be punished. 
God has provided, at immense cost, a method for saving sinners. 
He has given a plain account of this to men, accompanied with 
satisfactory evidence that that account comes from him. He has 
so arranged it, as that without the belief of this account, the in- 
dividual sinner cannot obtain the advantage of this only method 
of salvation. Is there anything wrong, anything hard in this? 
And if, as very often happens, amiable, respectable, worldly men, 
because in this method of salvation there is something that shocks 
their prejudices, and is at war with their pride and other propen- 
sities, choose to remain ignorant amid the means of information, 
and harden themselves in unbelief, in the face of evidence,—are 
they not guilty of impiety in one of its worst forms? and if there 
is power in the arm of God, can it be more appropriately put forth 
than against men, who treat the God of truth as if he were a lar 
—the all-wise God as if he were a fool,—who trample on Divine 
condescension, and defy Divine vengeance ? 

We conclude with again proclaiming the glad tidings, and, in 
the name of God, calling on all to believe them. ‘“ Hear and your 
souls shall live.” ‘ All things are of God, who hath reconciled us 
to himself by Jesus Christ, and hath given to us the ministry of 
reconciliation ; to wit, that God was in Christ, reconeiling the 
world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them ; and 
hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. Now then 
we are ambassadors for Christ, as though God did beseech you 
by us: we pray you in Christ’s stead, be ye reconciled to God. 
For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” “We 
then, as workers together with him, beseech you also that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain. For he saith, I have heard 
thee in a time accepted, and in the day of salvation have I suc- 
cored thee: behold, now is the accepted time; behold, now is 
the day of salvation.” ‘Wisdom crieth without; she uttereth 
her voice in the streets: she crieth in the chief place of concourse, 
in the openings of the gates: in the city she uttereth her words, 
saying, How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity? and 
the scorners delight in their scorning, and fools hate knowledge? 
Turn you at my reproof: behold, I will pour out my Spirit unto 
you, I will make known my words unto you. Because I have 
called, and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded: but ye have set at nought all my counsel, and 
would none of my reproof: I also will laugh at your calamity; I 
will mock when your fear cometh; when your fear cometh as 
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desolation, and your destruction cometh as a whirlwind; when 
distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall they call 
upon me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, but 
they shall not find me; for that they hated knowledge, and did 
not choose the fear of the Lord: they would none of my counsel ; 
they despised all my reproof: therefore shall they eat of the fruit 
of their own way, and be filled with their own devices. For the 
turning away of the simple shall slay them, and the prosperity 
of fools shall destroy them. But whoso hearkeneth unto me 
shall dwell safely, and shall be quiet from fear of evil.” 


Nore A, p. 25. 


“°H Baothela tod Os0t.— Avwbev, The meaning of fac. 1. Geoi, 
kingdom of God, must here be explained. The Jewish theologians re- 
garded the heavenly world of spirits either under the image of a family 
of God, bw) xian, or they considered it under the image of-a state; 
—the angels as princes and citizens, God as the king. Again, the 
Jewish theologians knew that their external theocracy was designed to 
represent a royal priesthood, and people consecrated to God, Exod. xix. 
6. Now, on account of this destination, they regarded their theocracy 
as an earthly image of that heavenly realm of spirits, and named it 
piaw misb2, heavenly state. But as it was obvious that the ancient 
theocracy did not fully realize this elevated destination, and as the proph- 
ets had pointed to the Messianic time as that in which the theocracy 
should be glorified, and brought nearer to its true state, the Messianic 
kingdom received, sensu eminentiori, the name of yaw mizd2. So it is 
already in Daniel vii. in the Chald. Targum on Isa. xl. 9, in the Medrasch 
on Schir Haschirim, and in many other places. Synonymous with this 
term were also the expressions, xv>"9 x0>9, higher world, xan d>diz, 
future world, ssbvinns xdz225, the Jerusalem above. All that the Chris- 
tian doctrine permits the Christian to hope concerning his fellowship with 
Christ in a future life, the Israelite expected from the Messianic king- 
dom In this the idea of an hereafter was disclosed to them ; for the dead 
were then to rise, in order to participate in it. This meaning of the 
word, peculiar to the Old Testament, now passed over into the writings 
of the New Testament ; only with such modifications as were consistent 
with the fact, that the Messianic period had actually commenced with 
Christ. According to the revelation of the New Testament, we must 
now distinguish two divisions of the Messianic period ; the one, in which 
it is something that develops itself internally, and the other when tt will 
appear externally visible and glorified, at the end of time. In the one 
point of view, then fac. 1. 0. is something internally present; in the other 
aspect, it is something externally future, though both are essentially the 
same, and the latter is only the highest completion of the former. Among 
the recent writers, Olshausen has apprehended the conception of Bag. t. 


7 2 Cor. v. 18-21; vi. 1, 2. Prov. i. 20-83, 
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ovg. in the most spiritual manner, Comm. zum, N. T. Th. I. s. 150. In 
the most general sense, we should translate: The Messianic kingdom ; 
but, at the same time, it will be necessary to keep in view the develop- 
ment given above, in order to’ be reminded of the different references 
involved in the expression. ’Jdsiv, according to the Hebrew idiom, as 
well as yeveaGur, means to experience, Psal. Ixxxix, 49: xvi, 10; infra iii. 
36 ; vill. 51, 52, &e.  *AvwHev may be the same with odgardder, from 
heaven, v. 31; xix. 11.; James i. 17. So Orig., Theophyl., Erasm. 
Philo also, de Gig. ed. Fr. p. 285, uses the expression »w0er qihogogety 
to designate a heavenly mode of thought, for which Mangey unnecessarily 
wishes to substitute dd0w;, The é* O00 yevv., i. 18, might then be com- 
pared with it. But it is better in the sense of édu, for so Nicodemus 
understood it, v. 4, since Jevregov stands there in the place of it; and in 
regard to this point simply, Christ could not have been misunderstood 
by Nicodemus, for the conversation was carried on in the Aramacan lan- 
‘guage, in which there could be no word of a double meaning used; this 
manner of apprehending it is also confirmed by the Syriac and Coptic 
translations, by the Vulgate, and by almost all modern interpreters. 
The phrase, then, corresponds to druyévrnorg and moliyyeveotu, 1 Pet. 
i. 3; Tit. iii. 5. Birth gives a new existence. Christ therefore means to 
say : He who wishes to enter into the spiritual kingdom of the, Messiah, 
Taust receive a new existence, a new principle of life.”—Tuotvex. 


Nors B, p. 27. 


“Many, like Calvin, take spirit as epexegetical of water: aquae 
spirituales non fluviales, and appeal to the hendiadys, Matt. iii. 11. So 
also in Winer, Ex. Stud. p. 140. Others, like Grot. and Teller, under- 
stand a hendiadys reversed: spiritus aquae instar emundans. Some, as 
Coce. and Lampé, understand by wg the obedienta pura of Christ. | 
Zuinglius’ intelligit per spiritum coelestem operationem spiritus Dei; per 
aquam cognitionem, claritatem, lucem coelestem. Others, like Beza, 
Beausobre, and Herder, supposed that Christ referred to the then well- 
known rite of John’s baptism, or that of proselytes ; and, as Beaus. says, 
it may be translated without hesitation : Si quelq’un n’est né non seule- 
ment de l’eau, mais aussi de l’esprit, ‘If any one is not born, not only of 
water, but also of the Spirit.’ Some also think of a mystical, ethereal 
element—the higher water—out of which the spiritual body of man is 
formed ; so Schubert (in v. Meyer Blatter fiir h. Wahrh, If. 76. Ueber 
einige Bed. des Wortes Wasser in der Schrift,) and also the Ev. Schul- 
lehrerb. Heisen in a Dissert. von 1727shows that the Rabbins spoke of 
a heavenly water in a mystical sense, and he believes that allusion is 
here made to the history of creation, where The Spirit moved upon the 
face of the waters. Finally, according to Erasm,. avetue is to be under- 
stood of the air; Christ places figuratively the two purest spiritual 
elements in opposition to the gross earthly birth. The view of Olshausen 
is peculiar : ‘ The ideas of birth and creation are very nearly allied; as in 
the creation water appears as the passive material, and Spirit as the form- 
ing power, so also in the yeryyOijvar ¢& Wurog x. nv., being born of water, 
the Spirit is the creative power of regeneration, whilst water is the fem- 
inine principle, in repentance the purified element of the soul, which 
becomes, as it were, the mother of the newman. . . . . The inter 
pretation, then, which refers this to baptism, is entirely correct, only it 
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must be understood as intimating, not the sacrament but the idea of bap 
tism.’”—Tuotucx. This view of Olshausen is strangely mystical. 


Nore C, p. 27. met 


“This passage is not without difficulty, and different interpretations of 
it have been given, which I shall briefly notice. They are principally 
three. By ‘flesh,’ most interpreters understand natural depravity; and 
by ‘spirit,’ the Holy Spirit in the first place; and in the second place, 
that gracious disposition of mind which is implanted by the Spirit. Ac 
cording to this view, the meaning is as follows: He that is born of 
depraved men is himself depraved; but he that is born of the Divine 
Spirit, is of a divine disposition; as if the sentence had run thus: 
d yeyervnusvos & TiS Tagic, Gugxxds ate Hal 6 yeyerrnuEevos ex TOv mVEL - 
patos, tvevuatixds got. ‘He that is born of the flesh is fleshly ; and he 
that is born of the Spirit is spiritual.’ This interpretation is quite agree- 
able to the usage of the Scriptures, both of the Old and New Testament. 
Others, however, suppose that our Lord, in these words, has a reference to 
the opinion entertained by the Jews, that they, in consequence of their 
descent from Abraham, were the objects of God’s distinguished love and 
favor, and were the only heirs of the kingdom of heaven; that by ‘ flesh,’ 
therefore, we are to understand the nature of man simply, or natural 
nativity, and by ‘ spirit,’ spiritual nativity ; and that, therefore, our Lord’s 
meaning is this: He who is born of men is a man,—that is, by the mere 
privilege of birth, a man has nothing peculiar, besides human nature and 
the external rights of kinsmanship; but he who is born and changed by 
the Divine Spirit has a divine disposition of mind, which is necessary in 
order to entering into the divine kingdom. Our Lord added these words, 
to show that no one by birth has the right of citizenship in the Messiah’s 
kingdom, but that this is received only by those divine dispositions im- 
planted by the Holy Spirit, and that, therefore, regeneration was neces- 
sary to the Jews. This interpretation is not inconsistent with Scripture 
usage, and it is by far the most agreeable to the context and the subject 
matter; it is approved by Semler, and greatly commended by J. F. 
Bahrdt, a Leipsic divine.‘ Once more, others suppose that by ‘ Spirit’ 
we are to understand spirit in general, therefore, according to the law 
of disjunctives, by the word ‘ flesh’ we are to understand body, and that 
in these words our Lord meant to give an example, to show what kind 
of generation he intended, namely, not natural, but spiritual generation, 
productive of spiritual effects, not the propagation of bodies, but the 
transformation of souls; and that his meaning was this: Like is born 
of like, of flesh is born flesh, of body that which is corporeal, of spirit 
that which is spiritual; that generation is not by body, therefore it is 
not corporeal, but by spirit, therefore it is spiritual. Erasmus interpret- 
ed the passage in this way, and the interpretation of Chrysostom is 
much the same.” But interpret it how you may, it stands true; that a 
transformation of the human spirit may be effected, and really is effected, 
by the Divine Spirit.”—Tirrmann. 


Nore D, p. 29. 


“<¢Harthly things,’ 14 éa(yeve, denote things that are well known, and 
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more easy to be understood : ‘ Heavenly things,’ ré éovgdere, are things 
_ of a more abtruse nature, less known, and. more difficult to be under- 
stood. The latter, indeed, are generally explained of things pertaining 
to the kingdom of grace and glory ; the former, of worldly things; the 
connection, however, seems opposed to this interpretation. ‘ Earthly 
things, are things which occur on earth and before our eyes ; and again, 
things which may be easily known and understood by all; they are such 
things as those which our Lord had hitherto communicated to Nico- 
demus ; such as : The necessity of a change of mind on the part of the 
Jews, and of their learning to see, and think, and act differently, if they 
would enter into the kingdom of the Messiah; these things every one 
could easily understand who was acquainted with the perverse opinions 
and manners of the Jews ; and therefore they are called ‘earthly things.’ 
Heavenly things, therefore, are properly things which are done in heaven, 
and again, things which are secret, and, even if revealed, difficult to be under- 
stood. Of this nature are the things which our Lord immediately proceeds 
to inculeate ; such as : The Messiah is the Son of God ; the Messiah shall die 
upon the cross ; and by his death shall procure redemption, not for the Jew- 
ish nation only, but for the Gentiles likewise, and for the whole human race ; 
these things were éxovedéra to the Jews of that period, that is, they were 
high and mysterious doctrines ; Paul several times culls them ‘ myster- 
ies,’ wvotigee, and Peter* calls them ‘things hard to be. understood,’ 
dvovéyta, things which they could not digest, and which were altogether 
contrary to their opinion and expectation ; since they seem at that time 
to have had little or no understanding of the divine nature of the Messiah, 
of his death, and of a salvation extending to the whole human race ; they 
supposed, rather, that he would be a most illustrious secular prince, that 
he would never die, but would reign for ever, conferring happiness on 
the Jewish nation only, but destroying the other nations.” —Tirman. 


Norte E, p. 30. ss 

“T}la quidem Christi cum Deo Patre conjunctio omnino perpetua fuit, 
semperque continuata est, posteaquam is ex caelo descendit et versari in 
terra coepit; ut, quamvis in terra habitaret, tamen etiamnunc in caelo 
esse iure diceretur, tamquam in domicilio proprio et suo. ¢. vill. 29; x. 
38 ; xiv, 9-11; xvi. 15; xvii. Verumtamen hoc loco in verbis, ‘0 dy év 
1G otgurG, proprietatem participii praesentis temporis morosius urgere 
nolim. Qui enim cum CAMERARIO, ERASMO, RAPHELIO, BENGELIO, ERNESTIO, 
multisque aliis, 6 4» pro 6s 7 positum putant, et sic interpretantur: 
‘ Qui erat in caelo, antequam ad terram, descenderet,’ ii sane nihil faciunt, 
quod usui loquendi repugnet ; (Graeci enim hoc participio saepe sic utun- 
tur, ut vim habeat enperfecti ; cf. etiam Io. ix. 25; xix. 38; Luc, xxiv. 
44; 2 Cor. viii. 9.) nec leve huic sententiae praesidium parant e verbis 
ipsius Christi Io. VI. 62; Si videritis homine natum eo adscendentem, ubi 
ille HRAT antea (d70u hy tO mgdtegov), Ac de pondere quod in Christi 
verbis inest, haec interpretatio nihil detrahit. Idem enim ille, qui iam 
ad terram descenderat, erat in principio, et erat apud Deum ; (Io. i. 1, 2.) 
eratque gloria praeditus apud Patrem ante mundum conditum, h. e. ab 
aeterno, ¢. xvil. 5.”—Kwnappus. Dr. Pye Smith’s Dissertation on this 
verse, in his Scripture Testimony, book iv., chap. iii., sect. i., is deserving 
of careful perusal. 
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EXPOSITION II. 


OUR LORD'S CONVERSATION WITH THE WOMAN OF SAMARIA 


JOHN iv. 4-42. 


“T am found of them who sought me not,” is the language of 
the Messiah in the prophetic word, many ages before he made 
his appearance among mankind; and the oracle has been tre- 
quently verified. His saving blessings are not only always un- 
merited by, those on whom they are conferred, but they are otten 
unsought; and of all who form a part of his peculiar people, it 
may be as truly said as of his apostles, ‘It was not they who 
chose him, it was he who chose them.”* When they were going 
on in their folly and sin—when they were alike ignorant of, and 
careless about, him and his salvation, Hz, to use the apostle’s 
peculiarly appropriate word, “ apprehended’” them, aroused their 
attention, poured light into their darkened minds, opened their 
understandings to understand the truth, and their hearts to re- 
ceive the love of that truth, so as to be saved by it. We havea 
beautiful illustration of these remarks in that part of the Lord’s 
history, on the consideration of which we are about to enter. 

We were lately engaged in illustrating the remarkable conver- 
sation which took place between our Lord and Nicodemus, a 
ruler of the Jews. ‘T'he course of our expositions calls us now 
to turn your attention to a not less interesting conversation be- 
tween the same illustrious person and a Samaritan woman. 
There is a striking contrast between the characters and the cir- 
cumstances of the two individuals with whom our Lord con- 
versed ; the one a Jew—a man of rank, a senator, a man of 
learning, a doctor of the law, and apparently a man of unblem- 
ished reputation; the other a Samaritan—a woman of the lower 
ranks, for she came to draw water—a woman of very limited 
information, and apparently of loose habits, or, to say the least, 
of doubtful character. But the Samaritan woman does not seem 
to be farther from the kingdom of God than the Jewish senator; 
and the Saviour’s “ meekness of wisdom” is equally displayed in 
his treatment of both. 

The general interest which the preaching of Jesus had excited 
in Judea, and especially the circumstance of his baptizing great 
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multitudes, through the instrumentality of his disciples, attracted 
the notice of the Jewish rulers, who are called “ the Pharisees” 
here and in some other places-in the gospels, probably because 
the majority, and the most influential part of the Sanhedrim, 
belonged to that sect; and seems to have suggested to them the 
necessity of taking some steps to prevent the progress of one 
whose views plainly were very different from theirs, and whose 
growing influence over the minds of the people might be dan- 
gerous to their authority.* 

Our Lord being aware of this, knowing that his hour was not 
yet come, and that much was yet to be done, before he closed his 
work on earth by his expiatory death, instead of waiting till he 
should be driven out of Judea, left that district of his own accord, 
and retired into Galilee, which, being remote from Jerusalem, and 
under the government of Herod the Tetrarch, was less immedi- 
ately under the eye, and less directly subject to the power, of the 
Sanhedrim. In going from Judea into Galilee, our Lord’s most 
direct ‘route lay through Samaria—not the city of that name, 
which was then known by another name, Sebaste, but the prov- 
ince of which that city was once the capital, and which still re- 
tained the name—a district of Palestine, bounded on the south 
by Judea, and on the north by Galilee, on the west by the Medi- 
terranean Sea, and on the east by the river Jordan. It was pos- 
sible to go from Judea into Galilee, by crossing the Jordan, and 
passing through Perea; but this was a very circuitous route, 
though some of the stricter Jews seem to have been in the habit 
of taking it, to avoid intercourse with the Samaritans. The 
direct road lay through Samaria.‘ 

This region, at the original settlement of the Jews in Canaan, 
had been allotted to Ephraim and the half tribe of Manasseh.° 
From the time of the revolt of the ten tribes, its inhabitants had 
generally ceased to worship at the temple of Jerusalem, and fol- 
lowed first the corrupted form of religion established by Jeroboam, 
the son of Nebat;° and then the Gentile idolatries introduced by 
his successors. After the great body of the ten tribes had been 
carried captive, and these regions left almost uninhabited, the 
king of Assyria planted in them a colony of various nations from 
the eastern part of his empire, who, mingling with the few orig- 
inal inhabitants, formed to themselves a strange medley of a 
religion, by mixing together the principles and rites of Judaism 
and those of oriental idolatries—‘“ fearmg Jehovah,” as the in- 
spired historian remarks, ‘and serving their graven images.” 
At the time of the return from the Babylonian captivity, the 
Samaritans, after having their alliance refused by the Jews, be- 
came their bitterest enemies, and the most active opposers of the 
re-building of their temple and capital.“ At a subsequent period, 
Manasseh, the son of Jaddua, the high priest, contrary to the 
law, married the daughter of Sanballat, the chief of the Samar- 

3 John iv. 1, 2. 4 John iy. 8, 4. "8 Josh, xvi., xvii. 
§ 1 Kings xii. 25-33. 7 2 Kings xvii. 24-41, 8 Ezra iy. Neh. iy., vi. 
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itans, and when the Jews insisted on his repudiating his wife, or 
renouncing the sacred office, he fled to his father-in-law, who gave 
him an honorable reception; and, by the permission of Alex. 
ander the Great, built a temple to Jehovah, in which Manasseh 
and his posterity officiated as high priests, in rivalry to the 
divinely-instituted ritual at Jerusalem.’ 

The Samaritans received as divine the five books of Moses, 
and probably, also, some at least of the prophetic oracles; but 
they did not acknowledge the authority of the historical books, 
as written by the Jews, whom they regarded as their worst ene- 
mies. The natural consequence of all these circumstances was, 
that the Jews and the Samaritans regarded each other with a 
much more rancorous dislike than either of them did the idola- 
trous nations by which they were surrounded.” 

_ In passing through this region, our Lord and his disciples 
arrived in the neighborhood of one of its towns one day about 
noon, which in that country is intensely hot, and weary with his 
journey he sat down, ‘ thus’"—that is, like a fatigued person as 
he was, near a celebrated well, which took its name from the 
Patriarch Jacob—while his disciples went into the town to buy 
provisions. The proper name of the town seems to have been 
Shechem, or Sychem, but it was commonly called Sychar by the 
Jews—which appears to have been a species of reproachful nick- 
name—the word signifying “‘idolatrous,” or “drunken.” 'The 
town is still in existence, and is now called Nablis, a corruption 
of Neapolis.” 

This town was remarkable for being in the neighborhood of 
that piece of ground which Jacob seems first to have purchased 
from the descendants of Hamor, and afterwards, when some 
Amorites had taken possession of it, to have recovered as his 
right by a successful appeal to arms—and which he lift as a 
legacy to his favorite son Joseph.” We have no reason to doubt 
that the well which bore his name, was indeed dug by his orders, 
and that out of it he and his family drank while residing in this 
neighborhood. 

While our Lord was sitting alone, and worn out with fatigue, 
by Jacob’s well, under the burning heat of an almost vertical 
sun, “a woman of Samaria,”—that is, not a native of the city of 
Samaria, but an inhabitant of the Samaritan region, and a pro- 
fessor of the Samaritan religion,—came out from the neighboring 
town to draw water. Jacob’s well; which still exists, is about a 
mile from Naplouse, but it is not unlikely that the ancient town 
extended further in the direction of the well than the modern 
one. 


91 Mae. iii. 10; Jos. Antig. xii. 5, 5. 

10 Vide Relandi Dissert, Miscell. Diss. iii, and vii. 

N Odroc. Rev. ili. 16; orig. “Sie uti qualiseunque loci opportunitas ferebat, 
sine pompa, solus, et qui non pre se ferret expectationem Samaritidis, sed meras 
lassitudinis causa quietem vellet capere.”—BxnGet. 

® Relandi Palestina, p. 1,009. Robinson’s Researches, iii. 96. 

13 Gen. xxxili, 29; xlvili, 22. Jos. xxiv. 32. 
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On this woman, bearing her pitcher, approaching the well, our 
Lord requested of her a draught of water:—He said to her, 
“Give me to drink.”“ The request, though it seems to us a very 
natural one, appears to have struck her with surprise. She knew 
the extreme dislike which Jews cherished towards Samaritans; 
she knew that, though they would buy and sell with Samaritans, 
it was accounted asin by them to have any friendly intercourse 
with that people. ‘The Jews,” says the evangelist,—for the 
words are plainly an explanatory note introduced by him,—‘‘ The 
Jews have no dealings with the Samaritans.’”® 

The general tone of feeling on this subject may be judged of 
by the following extracts from the Jewish Rabbins:—‘ It is 

rohibited to eat the bread, and to drink the wine, of a Samaritan. 
f any one receive a Samaritan into his house, and minister 
to him, he will cause his children to be carried into captivity. 
He who eats the bread of a Samaritan, is as if he ate swine’s 
flesh.” | 

Aware of this extreme antipathy, the Samaritan woman ex- 
presses her amazement that a person, whom, from his dress and 
dialect, she perceived to be a Jew, shoald deign to ask, or even 
receive, a favor froma Samaritan. ‘How is it, that thou being 
a Jew, askest drink of me, which am a woman of Samaria ?””’ 
It is impossible for us to say precisely what was the temper in 
which these words were spoken. It depends very much on the 
tone and manner in which they were uttered, whether they were 
the expression of simple surprise, or malignant,exultation. 

Whatever were the woman’s feelings towards the Saviour, his 
feelings towards her were those of compassion and kindness. 
His thoughts were “thoughts of good, and not of evil.” “If 
thou knewest,” said he meekly; ‘if thou knewest the gift of 
God, and who it is that saith to thee, Give me to drink, thou 
wouldest have asked of him, and he would have given thee 
living water.””* 

By “the gift of God,”” that which God gives freely, we ap- 
prehend we are to understand the blessings of the Christian sal- 
vation—the knowledge of the true character of God—the pardon 
of sin—genuine holiness—conformity of mind and will to God— 


real happiness, suited to our various capacities of enjoyment, and. 


enduring throughout the eternity of our being: in one word, 
that “‘ eternal life,” through Christ Jesus, which is “the gift of 
God.” If, then, the Samaritan woman had known the nature 


M4 John iv. 7. 6 John iv. 8. 

16 See Lightfoot, Schéttgen, and Lampe. The general dislike to strangera, 
which was a proverbial characteristic of the Jews, is strikingly portrayed in the 
words of the Roman poet— 


“ Non monstrare vias, eadem nisi sacra colenti, : 
Quesitum ad fontem, solos deducere verpos.”—JUVENAL. 


This general dislike was sharpened in the case of the Samaritans, by the peculiar 
relations of tie two nations, 
™ John iy. 9. _ *® Johniv. 10. » Ty dapedy Tod Oeod, 
2° Rom, vi. 23, » 
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and excellence of this gift of God, and if she had known that he 
who had requested her to give him a draught of water was in- 
deed the Messiah—the promised Saviour—the author of this sal- 
vation—the person by whom God was to bestow this gift on man- 
kind—instead of hesitating about complying with his request, 
she would immediately, in her turn, have become a petitioner; 


and, in answer to her petition, she would have found no hesitat- 


* 


ing delay, but would have received from him, what well deserves 
the name of “living water,” as calculated to quench, and satisfy 
completely, the thirst for happiness. j 

This is plainly our Lord’s meaning; but it was not apprehend- 
ed by the Samaritan woman. “Little did she think”—to borrow 
the words of an old divine—‘‘ little did she think of the glories 
of him who stood right against her. He. who sate on the well 
had a throne placed above the head of the cherubim; in his 
arms, who then rested himself, was the sanctuary of peace, where 
wearied souls were to lay their heads, and dispose their cares, and 
then turn them to joys, aad to gild their thorns with glory ; and 
that holy tongue, which was parched with heat, streamed forth 
rivulets of holy doctrine, which were to water all the world—to 
turn our deserts into paradise.” 

The woman replied, ‘Sir, thou hast nothing to draw with,” 
and the well is deep; from whence, then, hast thou this living 
water? Art thou greater than our father Jacob, who gave us 
the well, and drank thereof himself, and his children, and _ his 
cattle?” The phrase “living water” literally signifies water 
issuing fresh from the fountain, as contrasted with water stagnant, 
and as it were dead, in a reservoir. Understanding the word in 
this sense, the woman’s meaning may be thus brought out— 
‘Spring water must be got either here, or somewhere else in the 
neighborhood. You cannot get it here, for the well is deep,*. - 
and you have no means of drawing water; andit is not probable 
that you are in thisrespect greater than Jacob, whom we, as well 
as you Jews, claim for our ancestor,—that you are better ac- 
quainted with the vicinity than he was, so as to know of a better 
fountain of spring water than that which he bequeathed to us, 
and out of which he and his family were accustomed to drink.’ 
Or, as the practice of figurative speech is common among the 
Orientals, perhaps the force of her reply may be—‘ You make | 
great promises, but I see no evidence that you can perform them. 
If you can give me what will in any respect answer to your 
words, you must be a greater personage than Jacob—which I 
much doubt.’ 

Our Lord proceeds to make a statement, fitted and intended to 
render it still more plain that he was speaking figuratively. 
"1 Jeremy Taylor. 2 «Thou hast no bucket.”—dvtAnua.—CaMPBELL. 

*8 John iy, 11, 12. @péuyara. Hesychius explains it thus: Bookjuala, mpoBara, 
réxva. Kypke renders it domesticos. It is one of the drag Aeydueva. 

*4 Travellers tell us the well is 105 feet deep, containing at different seasons 


more.or less water. Maundrell, in March, found 15 feet of water in it; Robinson, 
in June, found it dry. 
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“ Whosoever drinketh of this water shall thirst again: but who- 
soever drinketh of the water that I shall give him, shall never 
thirst; but the water that I shall give him shall be in him a well 
of water springing up into everlasting life.”* The “ water” 
spoken of by our Lord has been explained by some of his doc- 
trine ; and by others of the influences of the Holy Spirit. We 
think it far more natural to understand it as coincident in mean- 
ing with the “ gift of God,” as equally with that phrase referring 
to the christian salvation in all its extent. This salvation is of 
such a nature, as not only to give immediate relief to him who 
receives it, but to satisfy him permanently. Howsoever his ca- 
pacities of enjoyment may be enlarged, there is in this salvation 
what will fill these capacities to an overflow for ever. - This is the 
idea so beautifully expressed by this living water being, in the 
Sea who had drank it, “a well of water springing up into ever- 
asting life.” : 

It may be said figuratively of all earthly sources of enjoyment, 
as well as literally of Jacob’s well, ‘‘He that drinketh of this 
water shall thirst again.” It is the living waters of “the salva- 
tion that is in Christ with eternal glory,” which alone can quench 
for ever the thirst for happiness. To borrow again the language 
of ,the eloquent theologian formerly quoted—‘ Here we labor, 
but receive no benefit;.we sow many times, and reap not; ot 
reap, and do not gather in; or gather in, and do not possess; or 
possess, and do not enjoy; or if we enjoy, we are still unsatisfied : 
it is with anguish of spirit, and circumstances of vexation. A 
great heap of riches makes neither our clothes more warm, our 
meat more nutritive, nor our beverage more pleasant. It feeds 
the eye, but never fills it. Like drink to a hydropick person, it 
increases the thirst and promotes the torment. But the grace of 
God fills the furrows of the heart; and, as the capacity increases, 
it grows itself in equal degrees, and never suffers any emptiness 
or dissatisfaction, but carries content and fulness all the way; 
and the degrees of augmentation are not steps and near approach- 
es to satisfaction, but increasings of the capacity. The soul is 
satisfied all the way, and receives more, not because it wanted 
any, but that it can now holé more, being become more receptive 
of felicity ; and in every minute of sanctification, there is so ex- 
cellent a condition of joy, that the very calamities, afflictions, and 
persecutions of the world, are turned into felicities, by the activ- 
ity of the prevailing ingredient: like a drop of water falling into 
a tun of wine, it is ascribed into a new family, losing its own na- 
ture by a conversion into the more noble. Tor, now that all pas- 
sionate desires are dead, and thereis nothing ‘remanent that is 
vexatious, the peace, the serenity, the quiet sleeps, the evenness 
of spirit, and contempt of things below, remove the soul from all 
neighborhood of displeasure, and place it at the foot of the 
throne, whither, when it is ascended, it is possessed of felicities 
eternal, These were the waters which were given us to drink, 


%9 John iv. 13, 14, 
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when, with the rod of God, the rock, Christ Jesus, was smitten. 
The Spirit of God moves forever upon these waters; and, when 
the angel of the covenant had stirred the pool, whosoever de- 
scends hither shall find health and peace, joys spiritual, and the 
satisfaction of eternity.”” : 

_ We can scarcely believe that the woman still thought our 
Lord was speaking literally. She must have seen that he was 
using figurative language, and that the living water he spoke of, 
was something else than water fresh from the spring. But she 
seems to have considered him as a person who was amusing him- . 
self, by attempting to awaken in her expectations he could not 
gratify, and therefore she replies to him in a sarcastic jest :—“ Sir, 
give me this water, that I thirst not, neither come hither to 
draw.””" 

It was the purpose of our Lord “to manifest himself to this 
woman in another way than he does to the world.” It was his 
determination to make her acquainted with his true character, 
and to put her in possession of the blessings of his salvation. 
Instead of replying to her jesting request, he bids her ‘go and 
call her husband.”” ‘This led her to state that she ‘had no hus- 
band;” and this statement drew from our Lord a declaration, 
which must have overwhelmed the woman with astonishment and 
shame, as it showed that this mysterious stranger was intimately 
acquainted with all the circumstances of her history, which had 
not been avery honorable one. “Thou has well said, I have 
no husband: for thou hast had five husbands; and he whom 
thou now hast is not thy husband: in that sayest thou truly.”® 
Whether these five husbands, whom this woman had had in suc- 
cesssion, had all died, or whether one or more of these marriages 
had been dissolved by divorce, it is needless to inquire, for it is 
impossible to know. It sSems plain, from the circumstance of 
her living in concubinage with a man to whom she was not mar- 
ried, which is the most obvious meaning of the words, ‘‘ He whom 


2° Jeremy Taylor. 27 John iv. 15. 

28 John iv. 16. °° John iv. 17. 

*° John iv. 18. What strange dreams learngd men pass off for interpretations 
of Scripture, was perhaps never more strikingly manifested than in the following 
remarks of the erudite, acute, pious, and generally judicious Hengstenberg (Diss, 
on the Authenticity of the Pentateuch, Dis. I.) :—“ By the divine guidance, the 
higher relations of this woman’s people are portrayed in her inferior relations, 
and on this very account she is chosen by Christ as the national representative. 
She had had five husbands, and he whom she now had was not her husband. He 
had not thought her -vorthy to be united to him in wedlock, And thus also her 
people. They had, in earlier times, entered into a five-fold spiritual marriage 
with their idols; this marriage was dissolved; the people sought for a marriage 
with Jehovah, but this was refused, because they did not belong to Israel. The 
King of Assyria (2 Kings xvii. 24) brought colonists from exactly five nations— 
from Babylon, Cuthah, Ava, Hamath, and Sepharvaim—and each of these nations 
had their peculiar deity, or, according to the language of the ancient Hast, their 
husband.” “This similarity,” says the learned German, with great gravity, “of 
the relations of the people and of the woman, is, indeed, too remarkable alto- 
gether to be disregarded without levity.” Notwithstanding, we do feel it impos- 
sible to repressa smile. It would be difficult to find, even in Origen or Cocceius, 
anything more fanciful than this, 
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thou now hast is not thy husband,” that she was a person of 
loose morals, and disreputable character. 

Self-knowledge is necessary to prepare for the right apprehen: 
sion of divine things. The knowledge which our Lord dis- 
covered of this woman’s character and history, persuaded her that 
he must have supernatural means of information, and accordingly 
she said to him:—‘ Sir, I perceive that thou art a prophet ;”” 
and, not improbably, glad of an opportunity of shifting the dis- 
course from a subject so painful and discreditable to her, she in- 
troduces the great point of controversy between the Jews and 
the Samaritans, that she might hear his opinion respecting it. 
It is no uncommon thing for persons living in sin, not merely to 
pretend, but really to have, an interest in, and a zeal for, what 
they call their religion. Speculation about theological doctrine 
is often found in unnatural union with habitual neglect of moral 
duty ; and among the endless tortuosities of the depraved human 
heart, this is one, to seek in polemical discussions respecting 
orthodoxy and heterodoxy, protection from the shafts of convic- 
tion, for plain violation of the law of God. “ Who can under- 
stand the errors” of that “deceitful and desperately wicked” 
thing, the human heart ? 

Anxious as it were to get rid of so uncomfortable a theme, she 

proposes to Jesus, as a prophet, the great question between the 
Jews and the Samaritans, respecting the proper place of perform- 
‘ing public worship to Jehovah. We have no reason to think 
that this woman had any conscientious anxiety as to the resolu- 
tion of this question. The subject seems introduced by her 
merely for the purpose of turning aside a conversation which was 
likely to lead into details in no way agreeable or creditable to 
her :—“ Our fathers worshipped in this mountain; and ye say, 
that in Jerusalem is the place where yen ought to worship.” 

To ‘‘ worship” plainly means here ‘to perform the solemn 
rites of public worship.’ In the laws of Moses, which théJews 
and Samaritans equally acknowledged as divine, it was distinctly 
stated that after Israel had entered into Canaan, there should be 
a particular place appropriated for this purpose, where alone 
public worship could be lawfully celebrated.” So far both parties 
were agreed ; but the Jews insisted that Jerusalem was the proper 
place for this purpose, while the Samaritans obstinately stood up 
tor Gerizim. 

“Our fathers,” says the Samaritan woman, ‘“ worshipped in this 
mountain.” It is not easy to say exactly who those fathers are, 
to whom she refers. It is possible she refers to those remote an- 
cestors, Abraham and Jacob, who erected altars at Shechem, 
on or near Mount Gerizim; or to the Israelites, who, immedi- 
ately after their coming into Canaan, had the Divine blessing 
pronounced on them from that mountain, and for 800 years were 
accustomed to worship in that neighborhood, at Shiloh; or to 
their more immediate ancestors, who had built «4 temple on 


31 John iv. 19. *2 John iv. 20. 33 Deut. wi. 5-14, 
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Mount Gerizim, where services, similar to those of the Jewish 
temple at Jerusalem, were performed. That temple had indeed 
been destroyed by John Hyrcanus, about 160 years before this, 
but it is not improbable that it had been rebuilt, though witb less 
magnificence; at any rate, public Divine worship appears to have 
been still performed there. | 

The Jews, on the other hand, held that “ Jerusalem was the 
place where men ought to worship,” and they had good ground 
for so holding. David, by whose direction the ark of the cove- 
nant, the symbol of the Divine presence, was brought to Jerusa- 
lem, was a prophet, and acted under Divine direction. The 
particular site of the temple was fixed by a miraculous sign.™ 
The temple was thus built in strict accordance with Divine reve- 
lation. Jehovah solemnly declared to Solomon:—“I have 
hallowed this house which thou hast built, to put my name 
there for ‘ever ;” “I have chosen Jerusalem, that my name ma 
be there.” The Psalmist says, “‘He chose the tribe of Judah, 
the Mount Zion which he loved. And he built his sanctuary 
like high palaces, like the earth which he had established for 
ever.” ‘The Lord hath chosen Zion; he hath desired it for 
his habitation. This ismy rest for ever: here will I dwell; for * 
IT have desired it.”” aS 

Such were the opinions of the Samaritans and Jews, respect- 
ing the proper place of worship, and such were the grounds on 
which their respective opifions were founded. It was obviously 
the design of the Samaritan woman to engage our Lord in the 
discussion of this controversy; but he in a good degree waived 
it, turning her attention to a subject of infinitely greater import- 
ance than the place of worship, even the nature of acceptable 
worship; and assuring her that the time was at hand, when all 
controversies in reference to the place of public worship would 
become obsolete, and would lose their interest :—‘t Woman,” said 
he, ‘believe me, the hour cometh when ye shall neither in this 
mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the Father.” The 
meaning of these words plainly is, ‘The time is just at hand 
when the solemn public worship of God “the Father,” the com- 
mon Father of his human family, shall not be confined to any one 
ade and when of course the controversy whether Gerizim or 

erusalem has the better claim to that honor, shall be super- 
seded.’ Some have supposed that a particular period is referred 
to as, the ultimate limit of that order of things, in which the 
solemn public worship of Jehovah was restricted to a particular 
place. In this case the reference is probably to the fall of Jeru- 
salem; but I do not know that more is meant than merely, ‘ Yet 
a very little while, and this state of things shall be no more.’ 

“Ye worship ye know not what: we know what we worship: 
for salvation is of the Jews.”” In saying that the Samaritans 


41 Chron, xvi. 26, de. °° 1 Kings ix. 8. 2 Chron. vi. 6. 
36 Psalm Ixxviii. 68, 69. 87 Psalm exxxii. 18, 14, 
88 John iv. 21. * John iv. 22. 
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worshipped they knew not what, we apprehend our Lord refers 
not so much to the object of worship, as to the manner of wor- 
ship :—‘In worshipping God, ye are not guided by his will as to 
the place of his worship; you have no divine authority for wor- 
shipping at Gerizim. On the other hand, we Jews know, on 
good grounds, that in worshipping at Jerusalem, we are acting 
in compliance with the Divine will. These words are just 
equivalent to, ‘In the question between you and the Jews, you 
are wrong, and they are right; you are ignorant, and they are 
well-informed.’ 

He adds as areason, “ for salvation is of the Jews.” ‘Salva- 
tion” here seems equivalent to ‘the Saviour’—that is, the Mes- 
siah. In this way the word is used in Luke:—“ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, according to thy word: 
for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.” ‘“ And all flesh shall 
see the salvation of God;’” and in the Acts of the Apostles— 
“So hath the Lord commanded us, saying, I have set thee to be 
a light of the Gentiles, that thou shouldest be for salvation unto 
the ends of the earth." ‘The Messiah is to arise from among 
the Jews, and therefore the true mode of worshipping Jehovah is 
to be found among them.’ 

But that question, as to the proper place of worshipping 
Jehovah—though, without doubt, the Jews were right, and the 
Samaritans wrong—was, as a practical question, very soon to 
cease to be of much interest. For, continues our Lord, “The 
hour cometh, and now is, when the true worshippers shall wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth: for the Father seeketh 
such to worship him.”“ ‘Under that order of things which is 
just about to be established, and in which the Divine Being is to 
be remarkably manifested as the “Father” of men, the great 
question will not be, where he is to be worshipped, but how. The 
worshipper at Jerusalem will not be accounted a true worshipper 
because he worships there, nor the worshipper at Gerizim a false 
worshipper because he worships there; the worshipper in spirit 
and in truth, wherever he worships, whether in Jerusalem or 
Gerizim, or anywhere else—whether in Canaan, or in any other 
country—he, he alone, is the genuine worshipper.’ 

“To “worship in spirit,” is to worship spiritually ; to “ worship 
in truth,” is to worship truly. They are not two different kinds 
of worship; they are two different aspects of the same worship: 
to worship spiritually, is in opposition to the performance of mere 
external rites, to give to God the homage of an enlightened mind, 
and an affectionate heart; to know, admire, esteem, love, trust, 
and submit to him; and to worship him truly, is either to wor- 
ship him according to the truth—that is, in a manner suited to 
the revelation he has made of his character; or really, not merely 
in appearance, but in substance—not in pretence only, but in sin- 
cerity. Such—such alone—are the acceptable worshippers. T’he 


Luke ii. 29, 80; iii. 6. ® Acts xiii. 47, John iv, 23 
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Father seeketh these for his worshippers.“ These are the wor- — 
shippers whom he acknowledges. The worshipper at Jerusalem, 
without this, will not be accepted. The worshipper at Gerizim, 
with this, will not be rejected. The economy, whose great char- 
acters were externality and typism, is about to close; the econ- 
omy, whose great characters are spirituality and reality, is about 
to take place. ; 

“God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship him 
in spirit and in truth.”* The Father seeketh those who worship 
in spirit and truth as his worshippers. They are the objects of 
his choice and preference ; and the reason is plain—he himself is 
spiritual— God is a Spirit.” These words are equivalent to— 
‘God is a living, intelligent, active being.’ And, from kis nature 
as God, he must possess all those attributes in the, greatest pos- 
sible, or rather, in an infinite, measure. He is the author and 
fountain of life; he knows everything, and is infinitely wise; he 
is the great original power in the universe, “who worketh all 
things according to the counsel of his own will;” “who doth ac- 
cording to his will in the armies of heaven, and among the in- 
habitants of the earth ;” whose arm none can stay, and to whom 
none dares say, ‘‘ what doest thou?”** Worship, to be acceptable 
to him, must be suited to his nature. It must be spiritual; it 
must be the worship of man as an intelligent bemg—the worship 
of the mind and of the heart; it must be true worship, not false, 
like that of the idolater; not merely external and apparent, like 
that of the formal ceremonialist; not insincere, like that of the 
hypocrite. ‘ How has the lofty truth, the world-historical import 
of this saying of Christ, been lost sight of by those who have 
taken it as an isolated expression, apart from its connection with 
christian theism, and with the whole divine process for the de- 
velopment of christian life ; by those abstract, naked, one-sidedly- 
intellectual deists and pantheists, who have dreamed that they 
could incorporate it into their discordant system by their spiritual 
fetichism, which substitutes the deification of an idea for the 
spiritual, truthful, adoration of God as a Spirit. The aristocracy 
of education, the one-sided intellectualism of.the ancient. world, 
was uprooted by Christ when he uttered this great truth to an 
uneducated woman, who belonged to an ignorant and unculti- 
vated people.” : 

These sublime truths, to which nothing comparable is to be 
found in the writings of the most accomplished of the heathen 
sages, were, no doubt, but imperfectly understood by the Samar- 
itan woman. She was probably mortified at his determining the 
_ question so decidedly against her country; and though she does 
not contradict him, she refers thé settlement of the controversy to 

48 Even under the former economy, such alone were acceptable worshippers 
in the true sense of the word. Psal. 1, 7-23. Isa, i, 11-20. Micah vi. 6-8. Amos 
v. 21-24. “ John iv. 24, 
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the Messiah, who, on his coming, would “restore all things’—set 
all things to rights. ‘“I know,” said she, “that the Messiah 
cometh,” or is coming; (the words, ‘‘ who is called Christ,” form. 
an explanatory note of the Evangelist, showing that the Gospel 
was originally published among those who did not understand 
Hebrew ;) “when he is come, he will tell us all things.’””’ 

It seems probable that the expectation of the speedy appear- 
ance of the Messiah was general at this period among the Samar- 
itans, as well as the Jews. The former do not seem to have 
mingled the political element with their expectations; and antici- 
pated in him a teacher as well as a deliverer. That expectation, 
probably, was founded on the oracle: “The Lord thy God will 
raise up unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy breth- 
ren, like unto me; unto him ye shall hearken,”” . 

Our Lord, with infinite condescension and kindness, revealed 
his true character to this poor woman, and assured her that He 
was the Messiah, whose coming she was expecting, and that this 
was the instruction which was to be expected from him :—‘“ I 
that speak unto thee am he.” Our Lord was very cautious of 
owning, in so many words, his Messiahship among the Jews, for 
two reasons—they were ready, either to stir up insurrection, and 
take him by force, and make him their leader, or to accuse him 
to the Roman government as a seditious person. ‘There was no 
such hazard here. The Samaritan woman believed our Lord’s 
declaration, and, we can have no doubt, asked and obtained the 
living water ; but, impatient to impart intelligence so important 
and so delightful to her fellow-citizens, ‘‘ she left her pitcher, and 
ran back into the city.” ‘s 

Just about this time his disciples returned with the provisions 
they had obtained; and though they were amazed that their 
Master should have entered into familiar conversation with a Sa- 
maritan woman, being under the influence of their national prej- 
udice, which held it unworthy of a wise man to talk with a 
woman,” and unfit for a Jew to be familiar with a Samaritan, yet 
such was their reverence for him, that they did not presume to 
make any remark on his conduct.” 

On arriving at the city, the woman invited her fellow-citizens 
to come along with her, and see a person who had discovered a 
perfect acquaintance with her history, and who, she had reason to 
think, was the long-promised Messiah :—‘“‘ Come, see a man which 
told me all things that ever I did; is not this the Christ?’ 
Struck with her statements, many of them accompanied her in 
her return to the well.” 

Meanwhile our Lord’s disciples, seeing their Master apparently 
absorbed in thought, urged him to partake of the provisions they 
had brought.“ He replied to their friendly requests :—‘‘I have 
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meat to eat that ye know not of.”* Our Lord’s meaning plainly 
is, ‘Something of which you are ignorant has occurred, which ~ 
has delighted and invigorated me, so as that I have no appetite 
for natural food.’ . 

His disciples, though even already they must have been in some 
measure accustomed to his enigmatical form of speech, understood 
him literally, and supposed that, in their absence, some person 
might have furnished him with food.* To remove their misap- 
prehension, our Lord subjoins :—“ My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to finish As work;” that is, the work he 
has entrusted me with. ‘In performing the great work com- 
mitted to me, I find more pleasure than even in my necessary 
food; success in that, is, in my apprehension, the richest feast.’ 

At this moment, the multitude of Samaritans appear to have 
been seen leaving the city, and coming towards them. On per- 
ceiving them, our Lord thus addressed the disciples :— 

“Say not ye, There are yet four months, and then cometh 
harvest? Behold, I say unto you, Lift up your eyes and look 
on the fields; for they are white already to harvest. And he 
that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto life eter- 
nal: that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together. And herein is that saying true, one soweth, and an- 
other reapeth. I sent you to reap that whereon ye bestowed no 
labor: other men labored, and ye are entered into their labers.”” 

‘Tt is a common saying among you, When the seed is cast into 
the ground, in four months we shall have harvest; but lift up 
your eyes, and say, if, though we have but commenced sowing, 
it be not harvest already ; are not this people really a people pre- 
pared for the Lord?’ It is likely our Lord-refers here not only 
to what ‘had just occurred, but also to the great success which 
had attended his labors, and those of his disciples, in Judea. 

“‘ And he that reapeth receiveth wages, and gathereth fruit unto. 
life eternal: that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may 
rejoice together,” g. d., ‘This is a work in which it is indeed a 

rivilege to be engaged.’ “The reaper,” that is, the person who 
succeeds in converting men to the faith of Christ, “‘he receiveth 
wages,” he obtains a glorious reward; and “the fruit he gathers 
shall be to life eternal.” This either refers to his reward being an 
eternal one, or rather, denotes that those who are converted by 
his means, the fruits of his ministry, shall be saved everlastingly ; 
so that the sower, he who used means for their salvation, and did 
not see their complete success, and he that reapeth—that is, who 
has been the means of their conversion—may, in their everlasting 
salvation, find a common enjoyment. 

The proverb, ‘one soweth, and another reapeth,” was fulfilled 
in the case of our Lord’s disciples—other men had labored, and 
they had entered into their labors: “I sent you to reap that 
whereon ye bestowed no labor; other men labored, and ye are 
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entered into their labors.”"” It was owing to John’s preliminary 
labors that their preaching had been so successful. This was, 
very likely, said by our Lord, to repress the vanity of his disci- 
aX who might be flattered by the great multitudes that in Judea 

ad been induced to submit to baptism. Some interpreters have 
supposed that these words are prophetic, and refer to what took 
place when his disciples entered into his labors, as well as those 
of John the Baptist, and the ancient prophets, thus including the 
abundant harvest of vast multitudes, both of Jews and Samaritans. 

Many of the Samaritans were induced, by the report of their 

towns-woman, to believe in Christ Jesus as the Messiah; which 
almost necessarily leads us to the conclusion, that, in so short a 
narrative, many circumstances which took place must have been 
omitted. These converts, on coming to our Lord, earnestly re- 
quested him to remain with them some time.” With this request 
our Lord graciously complied, and continued with them two days. 
These two days were no doubt busily employed by him, in in- 
structing them in the. word of the kingdom. Whether he per- 
formed any miracles here we cannot certainly say; there being 
no mention of them is not certain evidence that they were not 
wrought. At any rate, by means of his discourses, a great num- 
ber of additional disciples were gained to his cause. 
- The “creed,” or profession of faith of the Samaritans, deserves 
notice :—‘ We know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of 
the world.”” They seem to have been freer from prejudice as to 
the design of the Messiah’s mission than the Jews. This may have 
arisen from the principal prediction of the Messiah, recognized by 
them, distinctly stating, ‘‘ That to him should the gathering of the 
peoples be.” 

The passage we have been considering is replete with practical 
‘instruction. 

Let us be grateful that we live under the spiritual dispensa- 
tion; let us improve our privileges; let us recollect that they 
bring with them a heavy responsibility, and that a carnal, nomi- 
nal, hypocritical professor of Christianity will be punished much 

» more severely than a carnal, nominal, hypocritical Jew or Samaritan. 

Let ministers and others engaged in cultivating the spiritual 
harvest beware of becoming “weary in well-doing;” ‘in due 
season. they shall reap if they faint not.” Let them imbibe the 
spirit, and imitate the conduct, of their Lord and Master. 

And let all seek to know, not only from the testimony of others, 
but from their own experience, that Jesus is indeed the Christ, the 
divinely-commissioned and qualified Saviour of the world, It is 
only as the Saviour of the world that any of us can ever have 
access to him as our own Saviour. But if we do not through 
faith receive him as our own Saviour, it will avail only to our 
deeper condemnation that he was made known to us—it may be; 
acknowledged by us, as the Saviour of the world. 
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OUR LORD’S DEFENCE OF HIS WORKING MIRACLES ON THE 
SABBATH-DAY. 


Joun v. 17-47, 


Tio understand aright the very interesting passage which has 
now been read, it is of importance that we keep steadily in view 
who it is that makes these statements, and what were the circum- 
stances in which he was placed when he made them. The speaker 
is Jesus Christ, the incarnate Only-begotten of God; the divine, 
and the divinely-appointed and qualified, Saviour of men; “the 
Word, who was in the beginning, who was with God, who was 
God;” who had become “flesh, and dwelt among men, full of 
grace and truth,” possessing and displaying, amid all the weakness 
of the nature he assumed, and the debasement and suffering of 
the state to which he submitted, a glory peculiar to himself—“ the 
glory as of the Only-begotten of the Father.” If this be not 
steadily kept in view, many of the statements contained in this 
discourse will be unintelligible, and apparently inconsistent. 

The circumstances in which this illustrious speaker was placed 
when he uttered this discourse, must also be attended to, if we 
would rightly understand it. On the Sabbath-day, the day ap- 
propriated by Divine command to cessation from labor, Jesus 
Christ had miraculously cured a man who had labored for thirty- 
eight years under a paralytic affection; and had commanded him, 
as an evidence of the completeness of his cwre, to take up the bed, 
on which he lay, and carry it. On this account, he was charged 
by the Jewish rulers with the violation of the rest of the Sabbath, 
which, under that economy, was not only, in a religious point of 
view, a sin, but, in a civil point of view, a crime, exposing him 
who was guilty of it to the punishment of death. 

This was a charge repeatedly brought against our Lord by his 
enemies; and his ordinary mode of meeting it was by pleading 
the character of the works which he performed. They were acts 
of mercy: and it was admitted, even by themselves, that the law 
of the Sabbath was not violated by such acts, however laborious 
and troublesome. Of this mode of vindication we have various 
instances:—‘‘ And he said unto them, What man shall there be 
among you that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into a pit on 
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the Sabbath-day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift it out? How 
much then is a man better thanasheen? Wherefore, it is lawful 
to do well on the Sabbath-days.” ‘And behold, there was a 
woman which had a spirit of infirmity eighteen years, and was 
bowed together, and could in no wise lift up herself. And when 
Jesus saw her, he called her to him, and said unto her, Woman, 
thou art loosed from thine infirmity. And he laid his hands on 
her: and immediately she was made straight, and glorified God. 
And the ruler of the synagogue answered with indignation, be- 
cause that Jesus had healed cn the Sabbath-day, and said unto the 
people, There are six days in which men ought to work; in them 
therefore come and be healed, and not on the Sabbath-day.. The 
Lord then answered him, and said, Thou hypocrite, doth not each 
one of you on the Sabbath loose his ox or his ass from the stall, 
and lead him away to watering? And ought not this woman, 
being a daughter of Abraham, whom Satan had bound, lo, these 
eighteen years, to be loosed from this bond on the Sabbath-day ? 
And when he had said these things, all his adversaries were 
ashamed: and all the people rejoiced for all the glorious things 
that were done by him.’” 

In the case before us, however, for the purpose of unfolding the 
truth with regard to his own personal dignity and official charac- 
ter, he chose to follow a different course) He takes at once far 
higher ground, and distinctly intimates that he, as well as his 
Father, is the Lord of the Sabbath. 4 

“My Father,” said he, “worketh hitherto, and I work.” 
The meaning of these words, and their force as a defence of our 
Lord’s conduct in healing the impotent man on the Sabbath day, 
have been variously understood. Some consider them as equiva- 
lent to—‘The works which I perform are not only my works, 
but my Father’s; my Father works while I work; the healing 
of this impotent man is not so much my work, as the work of 
my Father: as he says elsewhere:—“ The Father, that dwelleth 
in me, he doeth the works.” ‘In blaming me, then, you blame 
God. The work which I have done is one which nothing short 
of Divine power could accomplish; and to represent it as an un- 
lawful deed is the height of impiety.’ 

This is quite an appropriate and an unanswerable defence , 
but we doubt if the words, fairly interpreted, express this mean- 
ing. The idea they naturally suggest, and which, from the im- 

ression made on the minds of the Jews, the idea they seem to 

ave suggested, is:—‘ My Father hitherto, from the creation of 
the world, has continued to work on the Sabbath-day ; and I also 
work on the Sabbath-day.’ Though God on the seventh day 
rested fron the work of creation,—the giving being to new orders 
of creatures,—he is continually employed in the preservation and 
government of the world. The great machine of the universe 
does not stand still on the Sabbath-day ; the mighty and the mi- 
nute processes of nature experience no interruption : the sun rises 
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and sets, the grass grows, the river rolls on, the blood circulates, 
on the Sabbath, as well as on the other days of the week. 
‘What my Father does,’ says our Lord, ‘I do:’ He works on the 
Sabbath-day, and I work on the Sabbath-day ; and who dare call 
in question either his right or mine to do so?’ 

Our Lord here obviously claims a two-fold equality with the 
Father. He does the same works with him; and, like him, he 
works perpetually. « 

Instead of being overawed by this statement, made by one 
who, by his miracles, had clearly proved that he was a divine 
messenger, the Jewish rulers were exasperated by it, and thought 
that they had now found an additional and a stronger reason for 
seeking to bring him to capital punishment. He, in their estima- 
tion, had not only violated the law of the Sabbath, but been 
guilty of the crime of blasphemy, in saying “that God was his 
proper® Father, thus making himself equal with God.”* 

It is quite plain that our Lord’s argument has no force, if his 
claim of sonship is not thus to be understood. It were at once 
impious and absurd for those who are termed “sons of God, in 
the sense in which the Jewish magistrates received this appella- 
tion, or in the sense in which the term is applied to all.good men, 
to argue in this way, ‘I have a right to do whatever God does.’ 
It is obvious that our Lord did claim sonship, in a sense peculiar 
to himself—sonship, in a sense which implied identity of nature, 
and equality of authority. ‘My Father works on the Sabbath- — 
day, and who dare find fault with him? I work on the Sabbath- 
day, and who dare find fault with me? 

The Jewish rulers, not believing him to be what he was, an 
incarnation of God, and the divine, and the divinely-appointed, 
Saviour of the world, considered this assertion as, in itself, a 
greater crime than that for which it had been brought forward 
as a defence. To thecrime of Sabbath violation, he had, in their 
estimation, added that of blasphemy ; for, in calling God “his 
Father,” he had claimed identity of nature with him, thus “ mak- 
ing himself equal with God.” 

Such was the inference they drew from his words, and it ap- 
* pears that it was a fair inference. He does not accuse them of 
misrepresenting his meaning; he does not protest against their 
construction of his words. He goes on to state the truth with re- 
gard to his person and office, and the evidence on which it rested, 
and thus to vindicate himself equally from the charge of Sabbath 
violation in having healed, by his divine power, an impotent man 
on that day, and of blasphemy, in making an assertion which, by 
necessary implication, was a claim of equality with God. 


IL—THE DOCTRINE. 


The general idea pervading the whole discourse is this:— 
‘There exists a perfect unity of mind, and will, and operation, 
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between the Father and the Son.’ The works of the Son are 
really divine works; so that, neither can he be justly accused of 
Sabbath violation for working on the Sabbath-day, nor of blas- 
phemy, in making himself equal with God. 

“The Son can do nothing of himself, but what he seeth the 
Father do.” These words have sometimes been explained, as if 
they meant, ‘The Son, as the mediatorial servant of the Father, 
does nothing but according\to the will of the Father.’ This is 
true; but it does not seem to be the truth here stated. Our 
Lord’s defence is not, that his works were divinely-appointed 
works, but that they were divine works. The meaning seems to 
be, ‘The Son can do nothing separately from the Father.” 

The word “can’*-is, I apprehend, to be understood in its 
strict meaning of physicalimpossibility. It is true, that from the 
moral perfection of the God-man, Christ Jesus, he was morally 
incapable of doing anything inconsistent with the will of his 
Father. But here the question is about an act of physical power 
—the miraculous cure of the impotent man—and the meaning 
_ seems to be, ‘It is impossible for the Son to exercise divine power 
separate from the Father; when the Son works, the Father 
works also.’ 

To “see,” here, is just equivalent to ‘to know’—to know in- 
tuitively. When the Son exerts his divine rower, it is always 
in the conscious knowledge, arising from the possession of the 
same divine nature, that it is the will of the Father that it should 
be so exerted; and as in this way the Son can do nothing but 
what the Father does, so, on the other hand, “what things 
soever the Father doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise.”” 
He does only what he, by the possession of the same divine 
nature, is conscious that the Father is doing; and he does all 
that the Father does “likewise,”” in the like manner, doing not 
only what He does, but doing it as He does it; that is,in a way 
comporting with the absolute perfection of their common divine 
nature. ; 

All is of the Father—all is by the Son. Did the Father create 
the universe? So did the Son. Does the Father uphold the 
universe? So does the Son. Does the Father govern the uni- 
verse? So does the Son. Is the Father the Saviour of the 
world? So isthé Son. Surely the Jews did not err when they 
concluded that our Lord made hirosei equal with God. Surely 
he who is so intimately connected with God, that he does what 
God does, does all that God does, does all in the same manner in 
which God does it; surely such a person cannot but be equal 
with God. 

Our Lord adds, “For the Father loveth the Son.”” There 
is an ineffable, infinite affection of the Father to the Son, neces- 
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sarily springing out of their common possession of infinite excel- 
lence; and this love is manifested in the Father’s “showing the 
Son all that he doeth”* in—if I may venture on the expression 
—his having no secrets with him. 

The idea seems to be this, that the love of the Father and of 
the Son, their perfect complacency in each other, is manifest in 
that perfect knowledge which the Son has of the’ period at which, 
the purpose jor which, and the manner tm which, the divine 
power equally possessed by them is to be put forth. ‘Is it in 
consequence of this perfect knowledge,’ as if our Lord had said— 
‘that in this case I have exerted divine power while my Father 
was exerting it.’ 

And he adds, ‘still further—still more extraordinary manifesta- 
tions of this community of knowledge, will, and operation of 
the Father and of the Son, will be made.’ “ He will show you 
greater works than these, that ye may all marvel,’”’ or, so ‘that 
ye shall all marvel;” that is, we apprehend, ‘The Son, in conse- 
quence of his perfect knowledge of the mind, and will, and opera- 
tions of his divine Father, will yet make still more remarkable 
displays of that divine power which is equally his Father’s and 
his own,—such displays, as will fill with amazement all who wit- 
ness them.” : 

What these displays were to be, appears from what follows.— 
He had healed an impotent man, but he was soon to raise to life 
some who had been dead; nay, at a future period he was to raise 
to life all the dead, and act as the Governor and Judge of all 
mankind. 

Such intimate knowledge of all the designs and operations of 
the Almighty and Eternal God; such a knowledge as may be 
compared. to acute vision ; such intuition of the Divine plan of 
operation, together with the putting forth the divine energies 
necessary to carry this plan into execution,—surely this, if any- 
thing can, proves the proper divinity of our Lord and Saviour. 

“For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them; 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.”* These words seem 
an illustration of the statement made in the close of the 19th 
verse,—‘‘ whatsoever things the Father doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise ;” as well as a specimen of “the greater things” 
than the healing of the impotent man. me 

“For as the Father raiseth up the dead, and quickeneth them ; 
even so the Son quickeneth whom he will.” The Father raiseth 
up the dead and quickeneth them,—that is, ‘God possesses the 
power, and that power is peculiar to Divinity, of raising up and 
giving life to the dead.’ It is one of the peeuliar characteristics 
of the living and true God, that he is “the God that quickeneth 
the dead.” Unto God the Lord belong the issues from death.”, 
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“Why should it be counted an incredible thing, that God should 
_ raise the dead,” says the apostle, obviously intimating that it 
migh. well be accounted an incredible thing that any one else 
should raise them. Now, this power is claimed by our Lord in 
the most absolute manner,—the power not only of raising up, 
but of quickening, and of raising up and quickening whom he 
will. 

He “has life in himself, as the Father has life in himself,” so 
that he can, not merely, like the apostles, acting as the, instru- 
ments of divine power, or rather as its heralds, declare that power 
shall be manifested in raising this or that person from the dead, 
but he can resuscitate and re-animate whomsoever he will. It is 

‘ at inherent in him, which he can exert whenever he chooses. 
ith regard to all the dead, he has but to speak the word, and 
they live. 

But not only is the Son thus possessed, as a divine person, of 
the same power as the Father, but in the economy of salvation, 
the Father has appointed him to fill such offices, and to perform 
such works, as are competent only to one who is possessed of 
divine perfections, and he has done this for the express purpose 
that men should yield to his Son the same religious homage 
as they do to himself. “For the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment to the Son: That all men should 
honor the Son, even as they honor the Father. He that honoreth 
not the Son, honoreth not the Father which hath sent him.” 

The sum of our Lord’s statements, in what goes before, seems 
to be this,—‘ The Son is, equally with the Father, possessed of 
divine perfections—His works are, equally with the Father’s, 
divine works,’ The sum of the statement that follows, seems to 
be—‘ In the economy of man’s salvation the Father has appointed 
him to manifest his own divine perfections, so that men may be 
led to honor him, even as they honor the Father.’ 

The word “judge,” may be understood either in a more con- 
fined, or in a more extended sense. In the first case, it is equiv- 
alent to ‘finally to determine,’ and refers to what. we ordinarily 
term “ the last judgment,” which is to follow the general resur- 
rection, and in which all men are to “receive according to the 
deeds which they have done, whether they be good or evil.’™ 
In the second case, it is equivalent to ‘to govern—to rule.” 
The last sense includes the first, and therefore we are inclined to 
prefer it, being disposed to take the words in the most extended 
sense they will bear. 

Under the economy of grace, the whole administration of the 
Divine moral government is put into the hands of the incarnate 
Son—the glorified God-man, Christ Jesus. ‘“ Jehovah has said , 
to our Lord, Sit thou at my right hand;”* and there he sits and 
reigns, and must continue to reign, till all his enemies are made 
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his footstool. He has obtained “a name above every name.” 
“ Angels, principalities, and powers being made subject to him.” 
The Father administers government under the new economy, 
not directly, but by the Son; he hath committed all government 
to the Son. Everything connected with the government of the 
church and of the world, inclusive of the final distribution of re- 
wards and punishments, has been entrusted to him. 

It has sometimes been said, with something like a sneer, by 
the Unitarian enemies of the doctrine of our Lord’s proper di- 
vinity,—‘ It would seem, according to your views, that this ap- 
pointment was a very unnecessary thing; nothing being given 
to the Son except what, according to you, he always possessed.’ 
But surely it does not require much acuteness to see the distinc- 
tion between the possession, and the exercise, of a power, ‘“‘to 
observe the distinction between an original ground of suitableness 
in the capacity and qualifications of an agent fl < a given purpose, 
and a consequent investment of that agent with a particular func- 
tion appropriated to that purpose.” 

The design of the Father in appointing the Son to be in refer- 
ence to all creatures the Supreme Ruler, is “that all may honor 
the Son as they honor the Father.” He has appointed him to 
an office, the discharge of the functions of which, absolutely re- 
quires divine perfections, that in the display of these he may ap- 
pear entitled to, and may receive, divine homage. ‘“That,’””” may 
either be considered as equivalent to, ‘in order that,’ or ‘so that,’ 
as indicating the design of God, or as indicating the conclusion 
which ought to be drawn from the fact. Surely our Lord has 
here very distinctly told us who and what he is. For, after hav- 
ing attributed to himself works obviously divine, he here, in ex- 
press words, claims for himself divine worship—worship equal to 
that rendered to the Father. 

The word’ rendered “to honor,”” does not. of itself convey the 
idea of worship. But to honor God, is to worship him. Every 
mark of respect, inferior to worship, would be not honor, but 
insult to Hiu. To honor God is to worship him; and to wor- 
ship God, is just to think, and feel, and act, towards him, in con- 
formity to the revelation he has made of himself. He has re- 
vealed himself as infinitely great, excellent, and good—the crea- 
tor, preserver, proprietor, governor, of all things. To think, 
feel, and act in conformity to this revelation; in other words, 
supremely to esteem, reverence, love, and trust in God, and to 
express these sentiments in obedience and submission, this is to 
worship God. 

To “honor the Father,” expresses that modification of relig- 
ious worship which rises out of the revelation which God has 
* made of himself in the paternal character. God has made him- 
self known as the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and as our God and Father in him; as God loving the world, , 
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God reconciling the world to himself. Now, he is not honored 
in this character, unless we look to him with unsuspecting con- 
fidence for every blessing we need for time and eternity, through 
the mediation of his Son. 

T'o “ honor the Son,” is just to regard the Son with those sen- 
timents and feelings which correspond with the revelation made 
of him as “the” eternal “ Word,” “the brightness of his Father’s 
glory,” “God manifest in the flesh,” the divinely-appointed and 
the divinely-qualified, Redeemer of men. 

The honor which it is the will of the Father should he given 
to the Son, is the same honor that is due to himself, “that all 
should honor the Son as they honor the Father.” It is not an 
honor resembling that due to himself; butit is honor equal to 
that due to himself, the same honor that is due to himself. He 
is to be worshipped as the true God, possessed of all divine per- 
fections, the creator, preserver, proprietor, governor, saviour, and 
judge of the world. 

That the honor here referred to, is really the honor of divine 
worship, is plain from the reasons on which the claim is founded. 
God is his proper Father; he is God’s proper Son; there is iden- 
tity of nature. He is equal with God; he has. divine powers and 
prerogatives ; equally with the Father, he has the power of raising - 
and quickening whom he will; equally with the Father, he is 
the ruler and judge of the universe. These are the grounds on 
which a claim is made, that the Son should be honored as the 
Father. 

It is added, ‘‘ He that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the 
Father which hath sent him.” It is the will of the Father, that 
all men should honor the Son as they honor himself; and if this 
will be not complied with, the Father is dishonored. The Father 
wills to be honored and worshipped through the Son; his will is 
to be worshipped by men as the Father of our Lord, and our 
Father in him. Now this cannot be done unless we honor the 
Son. Indeed the Father cannot be honored in any other way 
than by honoring the Son. He who does not honor the Son, 
does not acknowledge God as the Father, such as he has mani- 
fested himself in his Son ; he does not acknowledge the paternal 
love towards us, manifested in sending his own Son; he does not 
place his confidence in the Father, just because he has not faith 
in the Son ; he cannot love-the Father, for he does not acknowl- 
edge the love of the Father. He cannot obey the Father, be- 
cause he wants those aids, which can be supplied only by faith in 
the Son. It isin the Son that the Father manifests himself :— 
“He who has seen the Son, has seen the Father,”” and he who 
has not seen the Son, has not seen the Father. So closely con- 
nected are the worship of the Father, and that of the Son, that 
the one cannot exist without the other. 

The proper interpretation of the paragraph which follows, 
(verse 24-29,) depends on the right resolution of the question, 
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whether the leading words in it, ‘‘death,” “life,” and ,“‘resurrec- 

tion,” are to be understood literally or figuratively.” ~ ae 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that ‘‘death” is often in 
the New Testament used to describe that state of moral corrup- 
tion and spiritual inactivity in which all men are by nature; and 
‘life’ to describe that state of holy activity and enjoyment, into 
which they are brought by the faith of the Gospel; and that the 
transition from the one state into the other is sometimes repre- 
sented as a resurrection; and some interpreters have considered 
the passage before us as one of thgse in which, under these sig- 
nificant figures, the power of the doctrines of Christ, when under- 
stood and believed, to effect a great and most salutary change on 
the character and condition of mankind, is brought before the 
mind, | 

On carefully examining the passage, however, I am persuaded 
that the words are to be understood in their hteral signification, 
and that they do not refer to the conversion of the irregenerate, 
but to the resurrection of the dead. The reasons which have in- 
duced me to form this judgment, are the following :— 

Unless the context absolutely requires it, we are never to de- 
part from the literal signification of words and phrases, when 
.they afford a true and consistent meaning. 

On the principle of figurative interpretation, it seems impossi- 
ble to attach distinct ideas to such expressions as, ‘‘all who are 
in their graves shall come forth, some to the resurrection of life, 
and some to the resurrection of damnation.” 

The context obviously not only admits of, but seems to re- 
quire, the literal interpretation of these words. Jesus Christ had 
performed a miracle of mercy on the Sabbath-day, and the Jew- 
ish rulers accused him of Sabbath violation. The question be- 
tween him and them referred to his right to perform works on a 
day set apart by Divine authority to cessation from labors. In 
answer to their objection he might have done, what he did on 
other occasions, have urged the character of the works he per- 
formed. It was a work of mercy, and therefore no violation of 
the law rightly understood. But he chose, as we have seen, to 
occupy other and higher ground. From his possession of the 
same divine power as that displayed by his Father in the uphold- 
mg and governing of the world, he argues his right of exercise 


29 This is one of the most difficult questions in exegesis. The mystical or spirit- 
ual interpretation is comparatively modern. It is that of most of the rationalistic 
interpreters, such as Ammon, Eckermann, and Eichorn. The literal is that 
adopted by the more ancient Greek and Latin interpreters, as Chrysostom and 
Tertullian, and by such modern interpreters as Storr, Tittmann, and Schott. 
Some very good interpreters, as Calvin, Lampé, Lucké, and Neander, endeavor to 
eonjoin the two interpretations ; I think not very successfully. The only serious 
difficulty in the way of adopting the exegesis which, upon the whole, seems the 
preferable one, rises out of the use of the perfect in the close of the 24th verse, 
where we should have expected the future; but in prophetic statements, the per- 
fect often stands for the future, to indicate the absolute certainty of the event. 
As Tholuck says, “He who has become a believer in the Son is regarded by God 
as already holy and glorified for all eternity,” Rom. viii. 30. A very good view 
of the arguments for both modes of interpretation is Given by Tittmann in loc. 
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ing that power on the Sabbath-day, as well as on other days, just 
as his Father exercised it, The Jews understood this as claim- 
ing equality with God, and they seem rightly so to have under- 
stood it, for our Lord does not complain either of their misappre- 
hending or misinterpreting his meaning. What follows, then, is 
our Lord’s explanation and vindication of the assertion, which 
the Jews considered as blasphemy, that he was equal with God, 
that he had the same power that God has. To say, what ac- 
cording to the figurative mode of interpretation our Lord says, 
that the doctrine which he had been commissioned of God to 
teach, if understood and believed, would effect a salutary change 
in the character and condition of mankind, so great and wonder- 
ful, that nothing short of the resurrection of the dead could afford, 
an adequate-figurative representation of it, would have been to 
state a truth, but a truth which seems to have no direct bearing 
on the obvious object of our Lord’s discourse; whereas to say, 
what the words, literally interpreted, plainly convey, that he was 
possessed of the same divine power with the Father,—power 
which he had manifested in the performance of miracles, and 
would still farther manifest in the performance of still greater 
miracles, immediately or very soon, in not only curing diseased 
men, but quickening dead men, and ultimately in raising to life 
all who had ever died,—this was just to make the assertion which 
the circumstance required, and which his previous statements 
led to expect. 

On these grounds we are disposed to prefer the literal inter- 
pretation of this passage, to the mystical, or even to the mixed, 
interpretation of it. Let us proceed to examine it somewhat 
more closely. 

“Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and 
believeth on him who sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life.”” 
To “hear,” is often, in Scripture, used to denote, to attend, to 
believe, to obey; for example—“ This is my beloved Son: hear 
ye him.” He that hears Christ’s word is just he who attends to, 
who believes, who obeys him, as a divine teacher,—who considers 
all that he says as divinely true, and as divinely true because he 
says it. 

To “hear the word” of Christ, and to ‘believe on,” or to ‘be- 
lieve him who sent him,” is substantially the same thing, for our 
Lord himself says—‘‘ My doctrine is not mine, but his that sent 
me: He that receiveth me, receiveth him that sent me.” 

Now, our Lord’s assertion is, that every one who, by receiving 
as true his doctrine, as the doctrine of a divinely-commissioned 
teacher, gave credit to Him whose messenger he was, should 
become the subject of that divine power, which he in common 
with his Father possessed. He “ hath,” that is, he shall assur- 
edly have, “ eternal life,” he shall be made capable of, and shall 
in due time enter on, a state of everlasting holy activity and 
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enjoyment. ‘He shall not come into condemnation.” The 
word rendered “condemnation,” properly signifies ‘judgment ;’ 
but here, as in many other parts of Scripture, especially of ‘the 
Gospel by John, is equivalent to ‘condemnation or punishment.’ 
The meaning is: ‘He shall not be condemned or punished.’ 
On the contrary, “he is passed,” that is, shall pass, “from 
death to life.”* These words are often, perhaps ordinarily, ex- 
plained of conversion; but in their connnection here, it seems 
more natural to explain them, of “the resurrection of life.” 
He who hears Christ’s words, and believes on Him who sent him, 
is not exempted from death. “It is appointed to men once to 
die.” The awful doom extends to all mankind:—“ Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” ‘The body must die 
because of sin,”—the first sin of the first man. “ But the spirit 
lives, because of” the free and full “justification,” by the obedi- 
ence unto the death of the second man, the Lord from heaven ; 
and “he, who raised our Lord Jesus from the dead, shall also 
quicken our mortal body.” ‘T’o all who have his word, and be- 
lieve on him who sent him, death is but the way to life. 

The declaration in the passage before us seems nearly equiva: 
lent to the two following :—‘ This is the will of him that sent 
me, that every one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, 
should have everlasting life: and I will raise him up at the last 
day.” “He that believeth on me, though he were dead, yet shall 
he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, shall never 
diec™ 

But the hearers of our Lord, were not required to wait till they 
got into the world of spirits, to witness these greater things which 
the Son, in the exercise of that divine power which equally be- 
longs to him and to his Father, was to perform: He adds, “ Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, the hour is coming, and now is, when the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God; and they that hear 
shall live.”” 

These words are, we apprehend, a prediction of the miraculous 
resurrection of Jairus’ daughter, of the son of the widow of Nain, 
and of Lazarus, and it may be of others; for we have no reason 
to think that all Christ’s miracles are recorded; nay, we certainly 
know that he did so many other things besides those which are 
recorded, that, “had they been written every one, I suppose,” 
says the evangelist, ‘the world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.”* “The hour is coming, and now is,” 
that is, ‘the appointed period is just at hand,’ “when the dead 
shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and they that hear shall 
live;” that is, ‘when I the Son of God, shall by a mere act of my 
will, expressed by a word of my mouth, restore to life those who 
are dead.’ 

How accurately does the event correspond to the prediction | 
Hear the story of Jairus’ daughter :—‘‘ While he yet spake, there 
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came from the ruler of the synagogue’s house certain which said, 
Thy daughter is dead; why troublest thou the Master any further 
As soon as Jesus heard the word that was spoken, he saith unto 
the-ruler of the synagogue. Be not afraid, only believe. And 
he suffered no man to follow him, save Peter and James, and 
John the brother of James, And he cometh to the house of the 
ruler of the synagogue, and seeth the tumult, and them that wept 
and wailed greatly. And when he was come in, he saith unto 
them, Why make ye this ado, and weep? the damsel is not dead, 
but sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn. But when he 
had put them all out, he taketh the father and the mother of the 
damsel, and them that were with him, and entereth in where the 
damsel was lying. And he took the damsel by the hand, and 
said unto her, Talitha-cumi; which is, being interpreted, Damsel 
_ (say unto thee), arise. And straightway the damsel arose, and 
walked ; for she was of the age of twelve years. And they were 
astonished with a great astonishment.” Hear the story of the 
widow’s only son :—‘ And it came to pass the day after, that he 
went into a city called Nain ; and many of his disciples went with 
him, and much people. Now, when he came nigh to the gate of 
the city, behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son 
of his mother, and she was a widow; and much people of the city 
was with her. And when the Lord saw her, he had compassion 
on her, and said unto her, Weep not. And he came and touched 
the bier: and they that bare him stood still. And he said, Young 
man, I say unto thee, Arise. And he that was dead sat up, and 
began to speak. And he delivered him to his mother.”” Hear 
the story of Lazarus :—-“ Jesus therefore again groaning in him- 
self, cometh to the grave. It was a cave, and a stone lay upon 
it. Jesus said, Take ye away the stone. Martha, the sister of 
him that was dead, saith unto him, Lord, by this time he stink- 
eth; for he hath been dead four days. Jesus saith unto her, 
Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God? ‘Then they took away the 
stone from the place where the dead was laid. And Jesus lifted 
up his eyes, and said, Father, I thank thee that thou hast heard 
me. And I knew that thou hearest me always; but because of 
the people which stand by I said it, that they may believe that 
thou hast sent me. And when he had thus spoken, he cried with 
a loud voice, Lazarus, come forth. And he that was dead came 
forth, bound hand and foot with grave-clothes; and his face was 
bound about with a napkin. Jesus saith unto them, Loose him, 
and let him go.” 

Our Lord not only states that he would raise the dead, by 
merely commanding them to arise, but he, in the plainest terms, 
informs us that he would do this in the exercise of that inde- 
pendent power of giving life which belongs, and can belong, to 
no creature, but which is common to him and his Divine 
Father. ‘For as the Father hath life in himself, so hath he 
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given to the Son to have life in himself; and hath given him 
authority to execute judgment also, because he is the Son of 
mame | | = 

This is by far the most difficult passage in the whole of our 
Lord’s discourse. At first sight, it seems to involve a contradic- 
tion. To have life “in himself,” and to have it “given to him 
to have life in himself,” seem incompatibilities. The life which, 
he has, seems to be represented as at once independent and de- 
pendent, original and derived. Let us examine the passage at- 
tentively. We shall find, that, while there may be some things 
obscure, there is much that is clear; and, that, what is at first 
sight obscure, may, on closer inspection, lose much of its ob- 
scurity. 

It is very plainly stated, that ‘the Son has life in> himself,” 
‘and that he ‘‘has life in himself, even as the Father hath life in 
himself.” ‘‘ Life,” when attributed to God in the Scriptures, 
seems to denote the property of independent existence, the pos- 
sessing life, in the highest sense of that word, and the power 
of communicating life to those who have it not, and of restoring 
it to those who have lost it, or been deprived of it. When we 
call God the living God, or say that in him is life, we mean that 
he is the source of life, the fountain of being, the creative, life- 
giving principle. ‘The Father has life in himself;” it belongs 
to his nature; he has received it of no one; it is an essential 
attribute of his necessarily existing nature: he so has life, that 
he can impart, withdraw, and restore it to whomsoever he pleases. 
He is the fountain of all life. All in earth and in heaven, who 
have life, have received it from him “in whom is life,” “with ° 
whom is the fountain of life,” who “has life in himself” They 
have not life in themselves. ‘In him they live, and move, and 
have their being.” 

Now, the Son is said to have “life in himself,” that is, the Son 
is a possessor of independent existence. He derives his life from 
none; he has the power of communicating life according to his 

leasure. ‘ He has life in himself, even as the Father has life in 
himself.” All the life in the universe is as really from the Son 
as from the Father. He is equally with the Father the possessor 
of that independent existence, and that power of giving existence, 
which is one of the grand characteristics of Divinity. He and 
his Father are equally ‘‘ the first, and the last, and the living One.” 
These principles are very clearly stated in the passage before us; 
they are in perfect accordance with the general doctrine of the 
Scripture; and our confidence in them is not to be at all affected 
by the difficulty which may attach to some of the other express- 
ions in the passage before us, 

Te whole of the difficulty les in the phrase :—‘ The Father 
hath given to the Son to have life in himself.” There is some- 
thing very peculiar in this phraseology. It is not said, that “the 
Father hath given the Son life in himself,” but “he has given to 
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the Son to have life,” or, that he might have,” “life in himsel£” 
The first mode of expression would have. distinctly stated a com- 
munication of life from the Father to the Son; and, had it been 
our Lord’s intention to express this idea, he would probably have 
adopted it as the simplest and most unequivocal method of ex- 
pressing it. The second mode of expression, which is peculiar, 
seems intended to “convey some other idea. What that is, we 
hope to be able by and by to make evident. 

Most interpreters appear to have overlooked this peculiarity of 
expression, and have considered the words as expressive of what 
they have termed that eternal communication of the Divine 
nature, which they consider as implied in the very nature of our 
Lord’s sonship. I cannot find in the Scriptures any sanction to 
this language. I can attach no distinct idea to it. It seems to 
me a contradiction in terms: I know very good divines have 
spoken of the Father as the fountain of Deity; but, in doing so, 
they have, I apprehend, “darkened counsel by words without 
knowledge.” A derived independent existence, a communicated 
original power, are certainly downright absurdities. 

But, the expression is not, The Father hath given to the Son 
life in himself, or independent existence, and the power of giving. 
existence to whomsoever he will; but he has given to the Son 
“to have life in himself.” The word give is often used in Scrip- 
ture, as equivalent to ‘appoint.’ The appointment of the Son 
to be the Messiah is repeatedly expressed by this word :—‘ Be- 
hold, I have given him for a witness to the people, a leader and 
commander to the people.”” “For God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life." ‘The Father has 
appointed the Son to have, or hold, life in himself. The word 
“ave” does not seem to refer to the life itself, but to the man- 
ner of having or holding it. The Father, as the head of the 
mediatorial economy, appoints the Son to hold and exercise that 
independent power of conferring life, which is the characteristic 
property of that divinity, of which they are equally possessed. 
He constitutes him the fountain of divine life to mankind, be- 
cause he is in himself adequate to this function. The idea seems 
materially the same as, when it is said, that “it pleased the 
Father that in him should all fulness dwell”’—‘that all the 
fulness of the Godhead dwells in him bodily ;” that so out “ of 
this fulness we might all receive grace for grace’—superabound- 
ing grace. This appears to me the most satisfactory mode of 
explaining this somewhat difficult passage. 

That the words refer to a Divine appointment, having a ref- 
erence to the mediatorial economy, is obvious from what fol- 
lows: ‘‘and hath given him authority to execute judgment also, 
because he is the Son of man.’”” 'T'o execute judgment is, we 
apprehend, to administer the government of the world, includ- 
ing, of course, the passing and executing final sentences on all 
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intelligent beings. The Father has appointed the Son, in his 
mediatorial capacity, to- be the ruler of the world; “he hath 
committed all things into his hand.” He has appointed him to 
discharge functions, for the proper discharge of which, divine 
perfections are absolutely necessary; for what, short of divine 
power and wisdom, could enable a person to govern the uni- 
verse ? 

It is added, he has done so, “‘ because he is the Son of man.” 
T have already had an opportunity of explaining to you the mean- 
ing of the appellation “the Son of man,” when used as a descrip- 
tive appellation of the Messiah. The force of the particle ren- 
dered “ because,” has been variously explained. We are disposed 

‘to think the most probable method of interpretation is that 
which supposes that there is a reference to the remarkable pro- 
phetic oracle recorded by the prophet Daniel (chap. vu. 13, 14). 
It is obvious that our Lord, though using the third person, 1s 
speaking of himself; and it is just as if he had said, ‘The Father 
hath appointed me to be the ruler of the world, for I am the 
person to whom, according to the ancient oracles, a kingdom 
without limit and without end was to be committed. 

Our Lord now directs the attention of his hearers to a still 
more remarkable manifestation which was to be made by him of 
the divine power which, equally with the Father, he possessed, 
and which, by the Father, he had been appointed to display :— 
““Marvel not at this: for the hour is coming, in the which all 
that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come forth: 
they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; and they 
that have done evil, unto the resurrection of damnation.” That 
is, ‘ There is a period coming, when all who have died shall, by 
their being restored to life by the Son, find in their own expe- 
rience that he has life in himself, as the Father has life in him- 
self; and when it shall appear also, that all judgment is com- 
mitted to the Son, by his sentencing those who have done good 
—who have complied with the Divine will respecting the salva- 
tion of men, by believing the truth, and living under its influ- 
ence—to life, everlasting life; and by his sentencing them who 
have done evil—who have lived and died in a state of unquelled 
rebellion against God—to punishment, everlasting punishment; 
and by bestowing the rewards, and inflicting the punishment, to 
which he has respectively adjudged them,’ 


438 Dr. Campbell and many others take another view of the meaning of the 
phrase. They render it, and fairly enough, “ Because he is a son of man.” Its 
remarkable that this is the only place in which the appellation is employed with- 
out the article, They consider the sentiment expressed as equivalent to—‘‘for it 
suits the ends of Divine wisdom, that the Judge, as well as the Saviour of men, 
should be a man.” ‘This sentiment is undoubtedly a just one, though no ¥.Ad¢ 
dv0peroc, none but-a man in union with God as the incarnate Son was, could have 
been fit for discharging the functions of such an office. Some of the reasons why 
the power of judgment was given to our Lord as a son of man, are very well as- 
signed by Witsius in his ‘‘Exercitat.in Symb.” Exercit. xxii. § 9. Scholten “de 
appellatione rod Yiov rot ’Avéparov,” deserves also to be consulted. 
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The only illustration this verse demands, or indeed admits, is 
to be drawn from parallel passages of Scripture, of which the 
following are a specimen:—‘ For the Lord himself shall descend 
from heaven with a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and 
with the trump of God; and the dead ‘in Christ shall rise first.”"* 
“The Lord Jesus shall be revealed from heaven with his mighty 
angels, in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not 
God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ : who 
shall be punished with everlasting destruction from the presence 
of the Lord, and from the glory of his power.” ‘ When the 
Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels with 
him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and before 
him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate them 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the 
goats on the left. Then shall the King say unto them on the 
right hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom 
prepared for you from the foundation of the world: for I was 
an hungered, and ye gave me meat: I was thirsty, and ye gave 
me drink: I was a stranger, and ye took me in: naked, and ye 
clothed me: I was sick, and ve visited me: I was in prison, and 
ye came unto me. Then shall the righteous answer him, saying, 
Lord, when saw we thee apn. hungered, and fed thee? or thirsty, 
and gaye thee drink? When saw we thee a stranger, and took 
thee in? or naked, and clothed thee? Or when saw we thee 
sick, or in pison, and came unto thee? And tle King shall an- 
swer and ssy vpto them, Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye 
have ‘lene it ante one of the least of these my brethren, ye have 
done 4 urto me. Then shall he also say unto them on the lett 
havd, Depart from me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared 
fox the devil and his angels: for Iwas an hungered, and ye gave 
ioe no meat: I was tousty, and ye gave me no drink: 1 was a 
stranger, and ye tock zee not in: naked, and ye clothed me not: 
sick, and in prison, avd ye visited me not. ‘Then shall they also 
answer him, saying, Lord, when saw we thee an hungered, or 
athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or.in prison, and did 
not minister unto thee? Then shall he answer them, saying, 
Verily, I say unto you, Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall go away into 
everlasting punishment: but the righteous into life eternal.” 
“We that is unjust, let him be unjust still: and he which is 
filthy, let him be filthy still: and he that is righteous, let him be 
righteous still: and he that is holy, let him be holy still. And, 
behold I come quickly ; and my reward is. with me, to give ta 
every man according as his works shall be. I am Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last. 
Blessed are they that do his commandments, that they may hav¢ 
right to the tree of life, and may enter in through the gates int 
the city. For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whore 
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mongers, and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie.” 

Our Lord concludes, as he had begun, by declaring, that in 
all the exertions of his power, and in all the acts of his govern- 
ment, he did nothing separate from the Father. ‘I can of mine 
own self do nothing: as I hear, I judge: and my judgment is 
just, because I seek not my own will, but the will of the Father 
which hath sent me.” ‘In doing all these things I act along 
with the Father,—our mind, and will, and operation are one. I 
can do nothing separate from him.’ “ As I hear, I judge.” The 
word “hear,” is to be understood in the same way as the word 
““see””? in the preceding context. ‘My judgment is in every case 
in exact accordance with the mind of the Father, of which I 
have the most intimate knowledge, a knowledge absolutely per- 
fect, as arising from the possession of the same divine nature. 
And the justice of my judgments shall be made manifest, as all 
of them shall be made to appear to be guided, not by any regard 
to what might be considered my own private will and interest, 
but by a strict regard to the will of the Father,,who hath ap- 

ointed me to manifest the Divine perfections ; to do the Divine 
will; ‘that God may be all in all.”’ 

In the preceding part of the discourse, Jesus Christ has un- 
folded the great fundamental truths of his religion,—that he is a 
divine person, possessed of the distinctive nature and attributes 
of Deity; and that he is the divinely-authorized, and divinely- 
qualified, Saviour, and Ruler, and Judge of mankind; and he 
farther states that the belief of these principles is most intimately 
connected with the most important interests of mankind. “ He 
that believes them shall be saved; he that believes them not 
shall be damned.” In requiring his hearers to believe these 
doctrines, under sanctions so awful, our Lord made no unreason- 
able demand. He accompanied his statements of principle, with 
corresponding statements of evidence; and there is a beautiful 
proportion between the importance and the strangeness of the 
doctrines he taught, on the one hand; and, on the other, the 
es and variety of the proofs by which he supported them. 

e demands belief, unhesitating belief; but he does so only on 
the ground of having presented the most satisfactory credentials, 
that he was “sent and sealed” by the Father. To these creden- 
tials we find him soliciting the attention of his hearers in that 
_ paragraph which now comes before us for consideration. The 
substance of that paragraph may be thus stated: ‘Of the truth 
of these principles, strange and even blasphemous as they may 
appear to your prejudiced minds, you have been presented 
with varied and most conclusive evidence; and should you re- 
ig them, your conduct in doing so will be altogether inexcusa- 

e. 
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II, THE EVIDENCE, 


Our Lord begins with stating, that he did not expect these 
statements to be credited on his own unconfirmed assertion. ‘If 
I bear witness of myself, my witness is not true.” These words 
are plainly to be understood in a limited sense; Jesus did bear 
witness of himself, and his testimony was true; and we find him 
asserting on another occasion, when this saying of his had ap- 
oman been retorted on him by his opponents,—‘‘ Though I 

ear record of myself, my record is true.”” The limitations 
under which our Lord’s assertion is to be understood, are easily 
defined. It has been justly remarked,” that in all countries where 
there are standing laws, and a regular constitution, there is what 
is called a forensic or juridicial use of certain terms, which differs 
considerably from the familiar use of the same words. To be 
guilty, properly signifies, to have perpetrated a crime; but in 
the forensic use of the term, he only is said to be guilty against 
whom a crime has been proved by legal evidence. There is a 
similar distinction between the ordinary and the forensic sense 
of the word here rendered “true.” In the latter sense it is 
equivalent to ‘valid’ or ‘trustworthy.’ It is held that a man’s 
unsupported testimony, in reference to anything that concerns 
himself, is not in ordinary cases to be considered as evidence. 
It may be true, but it must be confirmed by other evidence 
before it can be admitted to be true. Our Lord’s assertion then 
is, ‘ Were there no evidence for the statements which I have just 
made, but my own unsupported declaration, they would not de- 
serve credit. It were unreasonable to demand belief for such 
important and such strange statements, on the simple word of 
him whom they principally concern.’ 

But our Lord’s testimony was supported by a variety of the 
most satisfactory evidences. ‘There is another that beareth 
witness of me; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true.” 

The word “true,” here occurs in the same sense as in the 
previous verse. It1is as if our Lord had said:—‘I do not urge 
my own unsupported declaration as valid evidence, but there is 
another person who has given testimony to the same effect, whose 
declaration must be sustained as valid evidence.’ It has been a 
question among interpreters, who that other witness is to whom 
our Lord here appeals. Some consider the reference to be to 
John the Baptist; others, to the Father. Those who take the 
latter view of the subject, consider the following to be the train 
of thought :—‘ I do not claim belief to these declarations on my 
own unsupported affirmation. They are supported by the testi- 
mony of one, whose credibility is far above all question. I might 
appeal to the testimony of John, whose evidence ought to have 
much weight with you, considering the high estimation in which 
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he was generally held by you; but I have no need of the sup- — 
port of his, or indeed of any human, testimony, though for your 
advantage I advert to it. For the evidence of the statements I 
make, I appeal to my Father, whom you call your God,—to the 
testimony he has given in the works which he performed by me, ' 
in the voice from the most excellent glory, and the supernatural 
appearance which accompanied it, and in the declarations con- 
tained in those writings which you acknowledge to be his word.’ 
The very emphatic manner in which our Lord speaks of that 
other” witness, as one whose testimony he knew to be valid and 
trustworthy, and his statement, that he referred to John’s testi- 
mony, not because he needed it, but because it might have a salu- 
tary influence on the minds of his hearers, render it, in my opin- 
ion, all but certain that this view of the meaning is a just one.” 
“Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the truth.”* 
Our Lord here plainly refers to the tastimony which John bore 
to him as the Messiah, when the Jewish Sanhedrim sent a depu- 
tation to inquire into the nature of his pretensions. Of this we 
have an account in the first chapter of this gospel:—“ And this 
is the record of John, when the Jews sent priests and Levites 
from Jerusalem to ask him, Who art thou? And he confessed, 
and denied not: but confessed, [ am not the Christ. And they 
asked him, What then? Art thou Elias? And he saith, I am 
not. Art thou that prophet? And he answered, No. Then 
said they unto him, Who art thou? that we may give. an answer 
to them that sent us; what sayest thou of thyself? He said, I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Hsaias. And they which 
were sent, were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, and said 
unto him, Why baptisest thou then, if thou be not that Christ, 
nor Elias, neither that prophet? John answered them, saying, 
I baptise with water: but there standeth one among you, whom 
ye know not; He it is, who, coming after me, is preferred before 
me, whose shoe’s latchet [ am not worthy to unloose. These 
things were done in Bethabara beyond Jordan, where John was 
baptising. The next day John seeth Jesus coming unto him, 
and saith, Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin 
of the world! This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a 
man which is preferred before me; for he was before me. And 
I knew him not: but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come baptising with water. And John bare 
record, saying, | saw the Spirit descending from heaven like a 
dove, and it abode upon him. And I knew him not; but he 
that sent me to. baptise with water, the same said unto me, 
Upon whom thou shalt see the Spirit descending, and remaining 
on him, the same is he which baptiseth with the Holy Ghost. 


** “ AA Aoc cannot be the Baptist (see John v. 34), as Chrysostom and Euthymius 
think, but is the Father. Christ calls him ‘ AAAo¢’ to excite their attention. John 
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And I saw and bare record that this is the Son of God." This 
was not a solitary instance in which John testified,—publicly de- 
clared,—our Lord to be the divine, and the divinely-appointed and 

ualified, Saviour promised to the fathers. A still more explicit 

eclaration on these subjects was made to his disciples, when 
they came complaining of the growing popularity of Jesus. 
“ John answered and said, A man can receive nothing except it 
be given him from heaven. Ye yourselves bear me witness, that 
I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent before him. He 
that hath the bride is the bridegroom: but the friend of the 
bridegroom, which standeth and heareth him, rejoiceth greatly 
because of the bridegroom’s voice. This my joy therefore is ful- 
filled. . He must increase, but I must decrease. He that cometh 
from above is above all; he that is of the earth is earthly, and 
speaketh of the earth; he that cometh from heaven is above all. 
And what he hath seen and heard, that he testifieth; and no 
man receiveth his testimony. He that hath received his. testi- 
mony hath set to his seal that God is true. For he whom God. 
hath sent speaketh the words of God: for God giveth not the . 
Spirit by measure unto him. The Father loveth the Son, and 
hath given all things into his hand. He that believeth on the 
Son hath everlasting life; and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him,”*” 

Our Lord does not mention John’s testimony as if he needed 
it, but because it was fitted to make a salutary impression on 
the minds of his hearers. ‘“ But I receive not testimony from 
man, but these things I say that ye may be saved.” 

To “receive” here, as in verse 44, where it is interchanged 
with the word “seek,” is equivalent to ‘grasp at,’ as if he had 
said, ‘I am not anxious to build my cause on human testimony: 
but I nfention this circumstance for, your advantage.’ John’s 
testimony was likely to have—most certainly ought to have had 
—much weight with the great body of the Jews, who, with 
scarcely any exception, held him as a prophet; and especially 
with the Sanhedrim, who, if he had been a false prophet, should 
have punished him according to law. His testimony should 
have been sustained as valid by them, as it was given in reply to 
a solemn inquiry instituted by themselves, and they had never 
proceeded against him as if he had borne false witness. 

Our Lord desired the salvation of the Jews; he well knew 
that they could be saved only through the belief of the truth; 
and he notices John’s testimony, not, by any means, as in itself 
the strongest evidence he had to bring forward, but as evidence 
peculiarly fitted to make an impression on their minds. ‘“ He 
was,” says our Lord, ‘‘a burning and shining light,” or he was © 
“the lighted and shining lamp;” and ‘ye were willing for a 
season to rejoice in his light.”” ‘He was a teacher of truth, dis- 
tinguished by the fervor of his zeal, and the clearness of his 
statements respecting the Messiah, when compared with the pro- 
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phetic oracles; and “ ye were willing for a season to rejoice in 
his licht.”’ It is plain that the Baptist was, in the earlier stages 
of his ministry, highly popular as a teacher. Vast multitudes 
followed him, listening to his discourses, and submitting to his 
baptism. The phrase “for a season” refers either to the com- 
paratively short period of John’s ministry,—‘he was a bright 


_ but a passing meteor,’—or rather to the stil! shorter period of his 


\ 


popularity ; for there is reason to believe that his doctrines be- 
came less popular as they became better understood; that many 
rejoiced in him as the herald of Messiah the Prince, who turned 
with disgust from him as the supporter of Jesus of Nazareth. 
The circumstance of John’s high qualifications and character as 
a teacher is noticed by our Lord as a reason why his testimony 
should be accounted true or trustworthy by the Jews, qg. d., ‘My 
claims, in all their extent, were admitted and proclaimed by one 
whom, for a season, you honored as one of the most illustrious 
of public teachers” , 

“ But,” continues our Lord, ‘“‘I have greater witness than that 
of John: for the works which the Father hath given me to 
finish, the same works that I do, bear witness of me, that the 
Father hath sent me.”” The whole of what. follows is our Lord’s 
account of the testimony of God, as contrasted with the testimony 
of John, or of men. ; 

The first Divine testimony is that given by the “ works” which 
the Saviour did—“ works which the Father gave him to finish” 
or perform. Some have supposed that, by these werks, we are 
to understand all that our Lord did in the execution of the great 
office of Saviour of men, to which he was divinely appointed, 
and for which he was divinely qualified; and there can be no 
doubt, that the whole of his work, especially when compared 
with the prophetic testimony respecting it, affords satisfactory 
proof of his divine mission. At the same time, our Lord’s 
wuracles are often called his “ works,” e. g., “‘ Now, when John 
had heard in the prison the works of Christ, he sent two of his 
disciples.”" ‘His brethren therefore said unto him, Depart 
hence, and go into Judea, that thy disciples also may ‘see the 
works that thou doest.” “Jesus answered and said unto them, 
I have done one work, and ye all marvel.”” ‘Jesus answered 
them, I told you, and ye believed not: the works that I do in 
my Father's name, they bear witness of me:” “If I do not the 
works of my Father, believe me not. But if I do, though ye 
believe not me, believe the works; that ye may know and be- 
lieve that the Father is in me, and I in him.”® And our Lord 
often appeals to these miracles as evidence of his divine mission. 
We apprehend, therefore, that, in the use of the word “works” 
nhs there is, if not an exclusive, at least a principal reference to 
them. 

Our Lord’s declaration, then, is equivalent to, ‘God has tes- 
tified my divine mission by the miracles which I have wrought, 
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and which nothing but divine power could have accomplished.’ 
Miracles are not a direct proof of the truth of doctrines, but they 
are a direct, and indeed it would appear the only satisfactory, 
evidence of a divine mission. The place which miracles hold in 
the system of christian evidence, is very clearly pointed out by 
Nicodemus :—‘“ Rabbi, we know that thou art a teacher sent 
from God, for no man can do these miracles which thou doest 
except God be with him.” The works done by our Lord were 
obviously such as divine power alone could have performed. 
They were the seal of God; and, when we consider his holiness, 
and justice, and benignity, we cannot for a moment suspect that 
he would attach that seal to imposture.” : 

But the miracles performed by our Lord were not the only nor 
the most direct evidence given in favor of him by his Father :— 
“The Father himself who hath sent me, hath borne witness of 
me. Ye have neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his 
shape.” It is a question among expositors, to what particular 
testimony our Lord here refers. Many, perhaps most, seem to 
consider the reference as made to the testimony contained in the 
Old Testament Scriptures, which are expressly appealed to in the 
thirty-ninth and succeeding verses; and they view the words in 
the close of the thirty-seventh verse as merely introductory to the 
bringing forward this evidence, g. d, ‘Though my Father has 
not appeared in human form, and given evidence with an audible 
voice, yet, in his word, which ye profess highly to value, he has 
given testimony concerning me.’ Others, with whom we are dis- 
posed to coincide, consider the words in the thirty-seventh and 
thirty-eighth verses as referring to the remarkable testimony 
given to our Lord at his baptism by a voice from heaven, and a 
supernatural glorious appearance. In this case, the words must 
be read, not affirmatively, but interrogatively :—“ Did ye never 
hear his voice, or see his form, or have ye not his word abiding 
in you, that ye believe not him whom he hath sent ?”> 

The following is the account of this remarkable testimony :— 
“Then cometh Jesus from Galilee to Jordan to John, to be bap- 
tised of him. But John forbade him, saying, I have need to be 
baptised of thee, and comest thou to me? ' And Jesus answering, 
said unto him, Suffer it to be so now: for thus it becometh us to 
fulfil all righteousness. Then he suffered him. And Jesus, 
when he was baptised went up straightway out of the water: and, 
lo, the heavens were opened unto him, and he saw the Spirit of 
God descending like a dove, and lighting upon him. And, lo, 
a voice from heaven, saying, This is my beloved Son in whom 
I am well pleased.”” ‘The supernatural luminous appearance, 
commonly called the Sheckinah, which was the symbol of the 
Divine presence, is, in Hxodus xxiy. 17, called ‘‘the sight of the 


®4 A condensed view of the force of the miracles of our Lord, as evidence of his 
doctrine, may be found in Exposition XIX.: “The Ministry of Christ—its Details 
and its Results.” , 
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glory of the Lord,” or the glorious form of Jehovah. It is, as 
if he said, ‘Did not an articulate voice from heaven declare me 
the beloved Son of the Father, in whom he was well pleased; 
and was not this declaration accompanied by the appearance of 
that supernatural light which, from the beginning of the Jewish 
economy at least, has been the symbol of the Divine presence ?’ 
Could more direct testimony be given to me by God? How is it 
that ye do not then receive me? “Is it because ye have not the » 
word of my Father, which he then spake, abiding in you?” that 
is, ‘Have ye forgotten the solemn declaration which he then 
made?’ Ah, “ Ye have not his word: abiding in you, for him 
whom le hath sent, him ye believe not.” 

- But, besides the testimony borne to our Lord by his Father, 
in the miracles which he performed, and in the supernatural voice 
and appearance which distinguished his baptism, he appeals to 
the evidence of his divine mission, which was to be derived from 
the Old Testament Scriptures, which were, and were admitted by 
the Jews to be, given by inspiration of God:—‘“Search the 
Scriptures ; for in them ye think ye have eternal life: and they 
are they which testify of me.” 

These words admit of three renderings. 'They may be ren- 
dered indicatively, ‘Ye search the Scriptures ;” or imperatively, 
as our translators have rendered them, “Search the Scriptures ;” 
or interrogatively, ‘‘Do ye search the Scriptures?” We are 
inclined to prefer the last mode of rendering them, ‘Do ye 
search the Scriptures, because in them ye think ye have eternal 
life? they testify of me; and will ye not come to me, that ye may 
have life ?” 

The Jews professed to have a very high regard for the Old 
Testament Scriptures. They, especially the doctors of the San- 
hedrim, whom our Lord was now addressing, searched and 
studied them. They considered them as the only really valuable 
literature, holding in contempt the Grecian and Roman phi- 
losophy. They thought that in them ‘“‘they had eternal life ;” 
that is, that they afforded the adequate means of attaining true 
and permanent happiness. ‘ Now,’ says our Lord, ‘these Scrip- 
tures, which you profess so highly to estimate—these Scriptures\ 
-are the Father's testimony concerning me. I am the great subject 
of the Old Testament revelation. ‘l'o me all the prophets bear 
witness. There is such a minute and accurate correspondence 
between what I am, what I teach, what I do, what I suffer, and 
what, according to these Scriptures, the Messiah was to be, and 
teach, and do, and suffer, that, were you not blinded by prejudice, 
you could not but see and acknowledge that I am He of whom 
Moses in the law and the prophets did write ; and yet, will ye not 
come to me, that you may have life? Though the books you 
yourselves admit to be sacred, and to contain the only true ac- 
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count of the way to happiness—though these sacred books clearly 
testify that I am the true author of happiness, the all-sufficient 
and only Saviour, will you yet, after all, refuse to acknowledge 
me? will you not come to me in the character that belongs to 
me, according to these Scriptures, as ‘‘the way, the truth, and 
‘the life,” that you may obtain those blessings which I, and I alone, 
can bestow ?’ 

Such is our Lord’s account of the testimony of the Father, to 
the divinity of his mission, and the truth of his doctrines. The 
substance of his statement may be thus given: ‘I do not require 
you to believe, what I have just now asserted—as to my being 
the divine, and the divinely-appointed and qualified Saviour and 
Ruler of men—on my unsupported assertion. I know a person’s 
testimony in his own cause is not accounted valid. I require you 
to believe this statement, on evidence which is altogether irre- 
fragable. I might appeal to what John the Baptist said of me, 
and his evidence ought to have much weight with you. But I 
do not need his testimony, and I advert to it in passing, merely 
because I think it may have some influence on your minds. The 
testimony I appeal to, is infinitely superior to that of John, It is 

_that of my Father, “ of whom ye say, that he is your God.” He 
has given testimony te me in a variety ef ways. | He has testified 
of me by the miracles I perform. These could not be performed 
but by divine power; and they are his seal to my credentials as a 
divine messenger. He has testified of me, by an audible voice 
from heaven, and by that supernatural brightness which is the 
well-known symbol of his peculiar presence; and he has testified 
of me in those sacred books, which you admit to be given by his 
inspiration.’ 


TiL—THE APPLICATION. 


In the judgments which men form and express of the charac- 
ters of others, they often unconsciously make a manifestation of 
their own. In scrutinising the motives which have led another 
to a particular course of conduct, they often unfold the principles 
which have a governing influence over their own actions. _Hixter- 
nal conduct enables us to judge of inward character, by affording 
us the means of conjecturing the motives in which it originates; 
ani the way in which we learn to argue from action to principle, 
from conduct to motive—is by reflecting, ‘What would have in- 
duced us to do such an action, or to follow such a course of 
conduct?’ It is in consequence of this, that a selfish man is 
constantly disposed to trace an apparently generous action to 
some interested motive: that none are so uncharitable in their 
judgments, as those who have the lowest claims on the good 
opinion or even forbearance of others ; and none so much disposed. 
to form excuses for the faults of their neighbors, as those who 
have least occasion for the indulgence in return, A bad man is 
generally disposed to trace even a good action, to an unworthy 
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principle; while a good man readily gives his neighbor credit 
for good intentions, even when he may not be able altogether to 
approve of the wisdom or propriety of the action, to which the 
intention has given birth. 

Of this tendency to judge of others by ourselves, we have an 


example in the opinion formed of our Lord, by the Jewish ° 


rulers. The leading principle of their minds was the desire of 
human approbation and applause; and when they perceived 
Jesus manifesting an eager desire, that men should embrace his 
doctrines and become his disciples, conceiving that he was ani- 
mated by motives and principles similar to those which infiu- 
enced and guided their own conduct, they considered him as an 
ambitious man—fond of fame and of power. They were in- 
capable of forming a true estimate of his character, for they were 
utter strangers to that disinterested regard for the honor of 
God and the happiness of men, which formed its principal ele- 
ments. They had nd experience of the influence of such motives 
over their own minds, and for that very reason, they were dis- 
posed to trace our Lord’s conduct to any other motive, rather 
than the true one. 

It is a peculiarity in our Lord’s discourses, which I have more 
than once had occasion to refer to, that he often so frames his 
speech, as not so much to answer what men had said, as to meet 
the workings of their mind, to show that he was perfectly aware 
of what was going on within. An attention to this remark, will 
often make what is at first obscure in our Lord’s discourses ap- 
oe quite plain; and will show, that transitions which seem 

arsh, are indeed quite natural. We apprehend we have such a 
case now before us. Jesus had made a clear and strong state- 
ment of the truth with regard to himself, as the divine and 
divinely-appointed and qualified Saviour and Ruler of mankind; 
he had brought forward the evidence of the justness of his claims, 
afforded by the three-fold testimony of his Divine Father, in the 
miracles which he performed by the divine power, in the super- 
natural appearances which accompanied his baptism, and in the 
Old Testament Scriptures; and he had expressed his regret and 
astonishment that, after all, his countrymen would not come to 
him that they might have life. For all this the Jewish San- 
hedrim, before whom he stood, judging of him by themselves, 
concluded, that like them he loved the praise of men. Our Lord 
knowing their thoughts, disclaims the unworthy motive, and pro- 
ceeds to unfold the true reasons why they so obstinately refused 
to receive his doctrine as a divine message, and himself as a di- 
vine messenger. 

“T receive not honor from men.”” . It is true in the ordinary 
sense of the word “ receive,” that Jesus did not receive honor 
from men. Not honor, but shame and disgrace were what he re- 
ceived :—“ He was despised and rejected of men;” “Men hid as 
it were their faces from him, he was despised, and not esteemed.” 

™ John v. 41. « 8 Teas Teh S > 
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But it seems obvious that the word “receive” here, as in the 
thirty-fourth verse, and again in the forty-fourth verse, is used as 
equivalent to “seek,” or “catch at.” ‘I am not desirous of ob- 
taining honor from men. When I state my claims, and complain 
that you disregard them, it is not because I wish to ingratiate my- 
self with you; not because I covet your approbation or that of any 
man, or set of men.’ He did not need their sanction: He could 
- receive no honor from their applause. His object was to secure 
the approbation of his Divine Father, by faithfully executing the 
commission with which he was entrusted; and so far as they 
were concerned, his desire was not that he should be applauded 
by them, but that they should be saved by him. If he regretted, 
and he did most deeply regret their obstinate unbelief and im- 
penitence, it was for their own sakes, not for his own. Such was 
the unearthly, unambitious spirit of our Lord, and such should be 
the spirit of all his ministers. All who are “ allowed of God, to 
be put in trust with the Gospel,” should ‘‘so speak, not as pleasing: 
men but God, who trieth the hearts;” they ought “ not to use 
flattering words, nor a cloak of covetousness; nor ought they of 
men to seek glory ;’’ for if they “seek to please men, they cannot 
be the servants of Christ.” 

Indeed, the doctrines of our Lord were little fitted to secure 
to him who taught them honor from men; and the fearless, hon- 
est manner in which he stated them, was calculated to do anything 
but ingratiate him with men of worldly and corrupt minds. 
When our Lord made the statement, ‘ Notwithstanding the abun- 
dant evidence there is of the truth of my claims in books, the 
divine origin of which you yourselves admit, you will not, you 
are indisposed, to come to me, that you may have life,’ it was not 
that he eagerly wished their approbation, but it was because he 
well knew that the principles which governed their minds and 
hearts, so long as they maintained their influence, made it mor- 
ally impossible that they should recognize his claims, or receive 
his message. 

“ But I know you, that ye have not the love of God in you.” 
The love of God is the vital principle of true religion, and is used 
here for religion generally. The Jewish rulers professed to be 
very religious. ‘Their very rejection of the claims of our Lord 
was covered by the cloak of pretended regard for religion. The 
persecuted him, and would have wished to put him to death, be- 
cause he broke the Sabbath-day ; and because in his defence of 
himself, he had, by calling God his own Father, made himself 
equal to God. But in reality they were irreligious men, destitute 
alike of the true knowledge, and the love of God. They were 
“of this world,” they were “from beneath.” They were thor- 
oughly worldly men—men, looking not at “the things unseen 
and eternal ;” but at ‘the things which are seen and temporal.” 
They had no relish for that spiritual salvation which he came to 
reveal, to work out, and to bestow; and this was the true reason 
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why they would not come to him. And so is it still, The rea- 
son why men, to whom the claims of Christ and Christianity are 
addressed, reject them, is to be found, not in the want of evidence 
on the side of these claims; but on the utter indisposition on 
their part to attend to these claims. They have not the love of 
God in them. 

But how did our Lord know this? Was there not something 
uncharitable in tracing the conduct of the Jewish rulers to such 
a motive? No. He who used these words, is “ He who search- 
eth the hearts, and trieth the reins of the children of men; whe 
needs not that any should testify to him of man; for he knows 
what isin man.” But, besides, the conduct of the Jews com- 
pletely warranted the conclusion. Our Lord ‘came from God,” 
—gave the clearest evidence of coming from God. He was “God 
manifest in flesh.” He and the Father were so “one,” that ‘he 
who had seen him had seen the Father.” Yet he was contempt- 
uously rejected by them. Can those love the prince who con- 
temn his accredited ambassador? Can those love the Father who 
treat with contumely and cruelty his only begotten Son? If they 
had loved Him who begat, they would have loved him who was 
begotten of Him. Their want of love to God had been manifest- 
ed in their rejection of Him who came to them in His name; 
and was still farther to be manifested in the ready reception they 
were to give to persons, who should come without anything like 
satisfactory evidence of being His authorized messengers. 

‘‘T am come in my Father’s name, and ye receive me not: if 
another shall come in his own name, him ye will receive.” 
Jesus came in his Father’s name; that is, invested with His au- 
thority, and bringing satisfactory evidence that he was invested 
with his authority.” Yet, notwithstanding this, they did not re- 
ceive him. Instead of receiving him, they rejected him as an 
impostor; they punished him as a blasphemer, Could they more 
clearly prove, that the love of God was not in them, than by 
thus treating him whom He had “sent and sealed” ? 

Their want of the love of God was to be equally manifested in 
the welcome reception they were to give to men, pretending to 
the honors of Messiahship, but exhibiting no satisfactory evidence 
of their divine mission. “If another shall come to you in his 
own name, him ye will receive.” There is here a prediction of 
the false Messiahs, by whom the Jewish people were to be de- 
luded. ‘These men in pretence, came in God’s name; but in re- 
ality they came in their own. They ran, He did not send them. 
They could exhibit no satisfactory evidence of their divine mis- 
sion. They could not point, like Jesus, to the blind seeing, and 
the deaf hearing, and the lame walking, and the dumb speaking, 
and the dead living, and say, ‘The works which I do, bear wit- 
ness of me.” None could say of them, “ We know that ye are 


78 Rey, it. 28. John ii. 25. ™ John v. 43, 
™ “Since the advent of Christ, there have appeared among the Jews sixty-four 
false Messiahs, by whom they have suttered the.nselves to be deceived.” —Tuonuck. 
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teachers sent of God, for no man could do these works which ye 
do, except God were with him.” They could not point to a se- 
ries of fulfilled ancient oracles, and’ say, ‘The spirit of prophecy 
is our testimony.’ Nor could any one say of any of them, with 
even the slightest appearance of truth,—“ This is he, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write.” In the carnality 
of their views, and in the wickedness of their conduct, many of 
them gave evidence, that they could not possibly be divine mes- 
sengers; and yet, such pretenders to Messiahship were readily 
received, just because their carnal views corresponded with the 
carnal views of their countrymen. pee 

Our Lord goes on to state, that with their present views, it was 
not to be expected, it was indeed morally impossible, that such a 
teacher as he was, should be cordially received ; or that such doc- 
trines as his were, could be readily believed by them. ‘“ How 
can ye believe, which receive honor one of another, and seek not 
the honor that cometh from God only ?”” 

“ Honor” here, is approbation—good opinion; and our Lord’s 
statement is, that while they made it their leading object to obtain 
the approbation and good opinion of each other, and remained 
careless of obtaining the approbation of God, it was not to be 
expected that they would admit his divine mission, or believe his 
doctrines. 'T’o acknowledge Jesus of Nazareth,—a poor despised 
man, who declared distinctly that his kingdom was not of this 
world,—as the Messiah, was to incur the contemptuous scorn, and 
malignant persecution of the influential classes among the Jews; 
and was that to be expected from men who, entirely oceupied 
with things seen and temporal, considered the approbation of the 
wise and powerful as an object of the highest value? If indeed 
they had had a due impression of the infinite value of Divine 
approbation, then they would have seen, that though the recep- 
tion of Jesus as the Messiah, might bring down on them contempt, 
and scorn, and persecution, still, since his credentials were abun- 
dantly satisfactory, it was their duty, it was their interest, to re- 
ceive him. But in the entire absence of the last of these prin- 
ciples, and while the first of them held undivided sway in their 
minds, how could they welcome a Messiah who had no worldly 
preferments to bestow; whose appearance was as mean as his 
doctrine was humiliating; for whom they must expect to have 
their names “‘ cast out as evil,” and probably be made to “suffer 
the loss of all things” ? 

Our Lord concludes by intimating to them, that they must give 
an account of their rejection of him before the tribunal of God, 
and that they would meet there as their accuser, the legislator of 
whom they were accustomed to boast, and in whom they placed 
their confidence. ‘Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
Father: there is one who accuseth you, even Moses in whom ye 
trust.’ ‘ 

These words, ‘Do not think that I will accuse you to the 
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Father,” may be viewed as a declaration that the ‘design of. our 
Lord’s mission was not vindictive, but merciful. He came not to 
condemn, but to pardon—not to punish, but to save. His office 
was not that of an accuser, but of an intercessor. When he 
spoke to the Jews, he plainly told them of their sins and of their _ 
dangers; but when he spoke of them to his Father, he lamented 
their infatuation, and prayed for their forgiveness. ‘He shall 
‘make intercession for the transgressors,” said the ancient oracle ; 
and, in the fulfilment of this, our Saviour’s last breath was spent 
in prayer for his murderers. ‘ Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” Or the words may be interpreted on 
the same principle as the following and similar passages :—‘I 
will have mercy and not sacrifice.” ‘It was not you, but God, 
who sent me hither.” In this case, they are equivalent to ‘Do 
not think that Iwill be your only or your chief accuser. Though 
I should not accuse you, your condemnation is certain; accusa- 
tion will come from a quarter you are little thinking of. Moses, 
in whom ye trust, will accuse you and condemn you.’ 

The Jews had a superstitious trust in Moses. They expected 
him to appear along with the Messiah, and to assist him in ac- 
complishing their deliverance. They also, at least in later ages, 
trusted in the intercession of Moses for the acceptance of their 
prayers. For the doctrine of the intercession of saints as media- 
tors seems to have been borrowed, by the apostate Christian 
Church, from the apostate Jewish Church. The trust our Lord 
refers to was likely, however, rather a trust in Moses’ writings 
than in his person. They thought that in them they had eternal 
life. They made their boast in the law. Their language was— 
“We are Moses’ disciples, we know that God spake by Moses.” 
But our Lord assures them that this very Moses would be their 
accuser. ~ 

Moses may be considered as the accuser of the Jews in a 
variety of ways. His law, of which they were proud, had often 
been violated by them, and they had exposed themselves to the 
punishment it denounces against its violators. In his writings, 
especially in the prophetic song in the thirty-second chapter of 
Deuteronomy, the contemporaries of our Lord are described and 
condemned, But the manner in which Moses was to accuse 
them, referred to by our Lord, was obviously this: Moses is a 
witness to the justness of our Lord’s claims, and,{ of course, a 
witness against those who rejected them. That this was our 
Lord’s meaning seems plain from what follows: ‘For had ye 
believed Moses, ye would have believed me, for he wrote of 

mesic : 

Moses wrote of our Lord. In Moses’ writings are recorded 
some very remarkable prophecies of the Messiah, such as the 
first promise, the promise to Abraham, the dying blessing of 

« Jacob on the tribe of Judah, and possibly also the prediction of 
Balaam, ‘Behold a star shall arise out of Jacob.” Moses him- 
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self also uttered a remarkable prophecy respecting the Messiah. 

“The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a prophet from the 
midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken.”** He instructed them in the signs of true and false 
prophets. The whole of the sacrificial economy had a reference 
to the Messiah. Had the Jews believed Moses, they would 
have believed Jesus. In one sense the Jews did believe Moses 
—they had no doubt of his divine mission. In another sense 
they did not believe him—they did not understand his writings; 
and, therefore, they could not believe them. Had they properly 
understood Moses’ writings, and firmly believed them, the re- 
ception of Jesus as the Messiah would have been a matter of 
course. ; 

- “But,” added our Lord, “if ye believe not his writings, how 
shall ye believe my words?”" We are not to understand these 
words as if they intimated that Moses is worthy of greater credit 
than our Lord, or that our Lord’s divine mission is not estab- 
lished on evidence altogether independent of Moses’ testimony. 
They merely intimate that nothing but a rejection of. Jesus’ 
claims was to be expected from persons who, through ignorance 
and unbelief, paid no attention to the declarations of a writer 
whom they acknowledged as inspired. 

It is to be feared that there are too many nominal Christians, 
who will be found at last involved in a similar condemnation 
with the Jews. These are weighty words of the judicious Scott: 
“How many are there who trust in their attachment to some 
form of doctriné, or to some renowned head of a party, who no 
more enter into the meaning of these doctrines, or into the views 
of the persons whose names they bear, than the Jews believed 
the words of Moses, or entered into his views of the prefigured 
and predicted Messiah. The creeds and formularies of many 
sects and establishments suffice for the condemnation of vast 
multitudes who glory in belonging to them as members or minis- 
ters; and it is well if the sermons many preach, and the books 
which they publish, do not appear in judgment against them to 
accuse them of not believing and practising what they preached * 
and printed.” ; 


Nore A, p. 88. 


Preeteritum, ustaBépyxe, est preeteritum propheticum et vim futuri obti- 
net hie, ut Jo. i. 15. Kurvort. I demur to this “ut,” &c. There can, 
however, be no doubt that the “ enallage temporum ” is very frequent with 
the Evangelist John. We need not go farther than the immediate context 
to prove this. Some Latin codices render the word “ transibit,” indicat- 
ing not how they read, but how they understood it. I am disposed to 
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think the declaration refers to an event, ruture when the declaration was 
made, yet past, in referei.ce to the future event indicated in the imme- 
diately preceding clause. He shall not enter into condemnation, or pun- 
' ishment, and the reason is, “he has already passed from death into life.” 
The passage in 1 John iii. 14, where the same phrase occurs, though it 
may \be interpreted in the same way as in the case before us, will seem 
to many more naturally to refer to conversion ; and it is not without 
some hesitation that we come to the conclusion that our exegesis is the 
more probable. « 


Nore B, p. 99. ; 


CampBELt translates this passage thus :—“ Did ye never hear his voice, 
or see his form? Or have ye forgotten his declarations, that ye believe 
not him whom he hath commissioned ?” And he defends his translation 
in the following able note :— 

“The reader will observe, that the two clauses which are rendered in 
the English Testament as declarations, are, in this version, translated as 
questions. The difference in the original is only in the pointing. That 
they ought so to be read, we need not, in my opinion, stronger evidence 
than that they throw much light upon the whole passage, which, read in 
the common way, is both dark and ill-connected. See an excellent note 
on this passage, from Mr. Turner of Wakefield (Priestley’s Harmony, 
Sect. xl.) Our Lord here refers them to the testimony given of him at 
his baptism, when the Holy Spirit descended on him in a visible form, 
and when God, with an audible voice, declared him to be his beloved Son, 
and our lawgiver, whom we ought to hear and obey. What has chiefly 
contributed to mislead interpreters in regard to the import of this sen- 
tence, is the resemblance which it bears to what is said, ch. i. 18, Oso» 
ovdels &dguxsv m@note, no one ever saw God ; and ch. vi. 46, ody dre toy 
nation t1¢ Edgaxe, not that any one hath seen the Father. There is, how- 
ever, a difference in the expressions; for it is not said here, odre 16¥ 
matiga, but ore Eidos adrov éwedxate. This, it may be thought, as it seems 
to ascribe a body to God, must be understood in the same way ; for we 
are told, Deut. iv. 12, that, when the Lord spake to the people out of the 
fire, they saw no similitude. Of this they are again reminded, verse 15. 
But the word in the Septuagint is, in both places, not eidoc, but éuol@ua, 
which, in scriptural use, appears to denote a figure so distinct and perma- 
nent, as that it may be represented in stone, wood, or metal. Now, 
though this is not to be attributed to God, the sacred writers do not scruple 
to call the visible symbol which God, on any occasion, employs for im- 
pressing men more strongly with a sense of his presence, e2do¢ avr0d, 
which (for want of a better term) I have rendered, his form. Thus the 
Evangelist Luke says, ch. iii, 22, in relating that singular transaction here 
alluded to, that the Holy Spirit descended upon Jesus, oauarexd der, in 
a bodily form. Thus, also, the word «ios is applied to the appearances 
which God made to men under the Mosaic dispensation. 

“ His appearance in fire upon Mount Sinai, is called by the Seventy, 
Ex, xxiv. 17, 16 efoc ris dEy¢ tod xvelov; in our Bible, the sight of the 
glory of the Lord. In like manner, the word cidos is applied to the sym- 
bol of the Divine presence, which the Israelites enjoyed in the wilder- 
ness ; the cloud which covered the tabernacle in the day-time, and appeared 
as jire in the night, Num. ix. 15, 16. And, to mention but one other in- 
stance, the display which he made to Moses, when he conversed with him 
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face to face, is, in the English translation, said to be apparently, Num. 
xii. 8; but, in the Septuagint, é” «i«:, that is, in a form or visible figure. 

Thus, in the language of Scripture, there is a manifest difference between 
seeing God—which no man ever did, he being in himself a pure spirit— 
and seeing his form, 16 idog atrod, the appearance which, at any time in 
condescension to the weakness of his creatures, he pleases to assume. 
Another evidence, if necessary, might be brought to show that there was 
no intention here to express the invisibility of the Divine nature, and is 
as follows: the clause which appears to have been so much misunder- 
stood, is coupled with this other, otte qwrt» dxyxdute nonore, Can we 
imagine that the impossible would have been thus conjoined with what is 
commonly mentioned as a privilege often enjoyed, by God’s people, and 
to which their attention is required as a duty? For, though we are ex- 
pressly told that no man ever saw Gfod, it is nowhere said that no man 
ever heard his voice. Nay, in the very place above quoted, Deut. iv. 12, 
where we are informed that the people saw no similitude, duoluue, it is 
particularly mentioned that they heard the voice. 

“To conclude: there is the greater probability in the explanation 
which I have given of the words, as all the chief circumstances attending 
that memorable testimony at his baptism, are exactly pointed out—the 
tairaculous voice from heaven, the descent of the Holy Spirit in a bodily 
form, and the declaration itself then given. Dr. Clarke seems to have 
had some apprehension of this meaning; for though, in his paraphrase, 
he explains the words in the usual way, he, in a parenthesis, takes notice 
of the two striking circumstances, the voice and the form, at our Lord’s 
baptism.” Dr. Campbell is not singular in this view: Trinius and Mol- 
denhauer have given the same interpretation. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


WE come now to that admirable discourse, or series of dis- 
courses, commonly termed “The Sermon on the Mount.” Itisa 
question with harmonists and interpreters, whether the discourses 
recorded in the 5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of Matthew, and those 
in the 6th and 7th chapters of Luke, are two relations of the 
game discourse, or distinct discourses delivered at different times. 
There are difficulties connected with either mode of answering 
the question; but, upon the whole, I am disposed to think that 
_the preponderance of evidence is on the side of their being differ- 
ent discourses delivered at a considerable distance of time from 
each other.’ : 

There is indeed, a strong similarity ; but still there is a marked 
difference, both in the discourses, and in the circumstances in 
which they were delivered. Therg are many things in the ser- 
mon recorded by Matthew, not to be found in the sermon re- © 
corded by Luke, and some things in the sermon recorded b 
Luke, not to be found in the sermon recorded by Matthew. 
Statements, that at first view seem very similar, when examined, 
are found so different, that you cannot suppose them to be dif- 
ferent reports of the same statement. ‘The sermon recorded in 
Matthew, was delivered before the healing of the leper. The 
sermon recorded by Luke, seems to have been delivered after 
that miracle. The sermon recorded in Matthew was delivered 
before Matthew’s call to be a disciple. The sermon recorded in 
Luke was delivered after the twelve apostles were called to their 
peculiar office. ‘The sermon in Matthew was delivered on a 
mountain; the sermon recorded in Luke was. spoken on the 

lain. Instead of eight beatitudes, as there are in the sermon 
recorded by Matthew, there are only four in the sermon recorded 


1 Doddridge is of this opinion, which is supported too by Venema, Whitby, 
Blair, Macknight, Hess, Ferf, Greswell, and very lately by Lange, whose writ 
ings Archdeacon Hare pronounces “among the most valuable in modern Ger- 
man theology.” 
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by Luke, and these not by any means of equivalent meaning 
with those which they most resemble. The only circumstance 
which appears to me a weighty one in the opposite scale is, that 
the account of the healing of a centurion’s servant follows im- 
mediately the delivery of both discourses. Some interpreters 
have supposed that the two narratives refer to two different 
events; and there are,. without doubt, not only circumstances 
mentioned in the one narrative, that are omitted in the other; 
_but there are circumstances in the one narrative which there is 
some difficulty in reconciling with circumstances detailed in the 
other. Itis just one of those cases which not unfrequently occur 
in our attempts to harmonize the gospel history; that is, to place 
in one consistent successive series, all the events recorded by the 
four evangelists; there are difficulties on both sides, and all we 
can do, is to choose the side which has the fewest, and the least 
considerable ones. Judging on this principle, we are disposed to 
think, that as our Lord, like his apostle, found, that for him 
“to say the same thing was not grevious, while for his auditors 
it was safe,” so the discourses, though having much in com- 
mon, were delivered at different times, and in different circum- 
stances. 

Our Lord had before preached in the gsynagogues; but as 
probably no house could contain the multitudes which had as- 
sembled on this occasion, he ‘ascended a mountain,” and being 
elevated above the people, he sat down, according to the ordinary 
custom of the Jewish teachers, and in that posture taught the 
people. His disciples seem io have sat next to him, and the 
crowd around them. The scenery of the Sermon of the Mount 
has been very graphically described by Tholuck, who has much 
of the genius of the poet, as well as of the learning and acumen 
of the interpreter. 

__ “ And now let us try to figure to ourselves the charms of this 
Galilean landscape, o’er-canopied by an oriental sky, in order to 
reproduce, while we are reading them, the same impression;which 
was made by the words when they were heard. While, on every 
other occasion during his abode upon earth, the Son of God pre- 
ferred the unostentatious and obscure, he seems to have selected 
the most beautiful and enchanting spot in nature, as the temple 
in which to open his ministry. ‘l'ravellers are wont to liken the 
mountain scenery of Galilee to the finest in their native lands, 
the Swede Hasselquist to Hast Gothland, and Clarke, the Eng 
lishman, to the romantic dales of Kent and Surrey. The 
environs of the Galilean sea have been compared with the banks 
of the Lake of Geneva. This is said in the present day, when 
the weight of the ‘Turkish sceptre, like the curse of heaven, op- 
presses that once blooming land. What then must it have been 
when the Saviour of the world made it the scene of his presence! 
Even Josephus, in speaking of Galilee, rises into a poetical mood. 
‘Marvellous,’ he says,’ ‘for natural beauty is the country around 
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the \Sea of Gennesaret. Such is the fertility of the soil, that it 
produces, spontaneously, all shrubs. But, besides this, the hus- 
bandmen have planted the most various sorts, for there is none 
which the temperature of the climate does not suit.. In other 
regions the nut tree requires cold, but there it grows in the 
richest luxuriance; there also flourishes the palm, though usually 
it delights in heat, and there, side by side, the fig and olive, 
which agree with a milder air.. There seems to be an emulation 
in nature endeavoring to bring together the contending parties. 
The seasons also carry on a beautiful rivalry, each struggling 
with the other for the possession of the land.’ But, charming 
above all must be the beauty of the region where it presents 
itself in one view, precisely at the spot on which our Saviour de- 
livered his discourse. Korte informs us, that the mountain, 
standing as it does, apart, commands the same prospect which is 
seen from Tabor. Far off the rich and blooming landscape of 
Galilee; to the north, the snow-crowned Hermon; to the west, 
the woody Carmel. Maundrel even saw from Tabor the Medi- 
terranean. At the distance of a stone cast the cheerful sea of 
Galilee, encircled with mountain and forest. Add to this picture, 
the cloudless sky of southern regions, and the solemn silence of 
the early morn.* ‘The whole scene,’ says Hess, ‘is of a charac- 
ter familiar and grave, attractive and dignified. The clear sky 
above him, and the rural district around, formed a natural temple. 
No synagogue, not even the temple of the metropolis itself, could 
make so deep and solemn an impression. There were to be seen 
here none of the formalities which would have accompanied the 
ordinary lecture of a Jewish teacher. He sat down upon the ris- 
ing-ground, and fixing his eyes on the disciples, who stood next 
to him, began, ‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.’” 

I apprehend that the great design of our Lord in this discourse, 
was to show the Jews, by an induction of particulars, what he 
meant when he called on them to “repent,” or change their 
minds. This, if I mistake not, is the true key of this discourse. 
There is throughout a direct reference to the false notions gen- 
erally entertained by the Jews respecting the Messiah’s kingdom; 
but as their prejudices originated in principles common to unre- 
generated human nature, though taking a peculiar form and 
color from their circumstances, the statements made. are calcu- 
lated to be “profitable to mankind in all countries, and in all 
ages, for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in 
righteousness.’ | 


* “The emotions of a warm adorer of Christ upon this spot, under a deep im- 
pression of the beauties of nature, and remembering the words that once were 
heard at the place, have been described by Rae-Wilson. ‘Travels in the Holy 
Land,’ 8d Ed., 1831, ii. p. 6.” 492 Tim. iii. 16. 
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1, THE DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERS AND PRIVILEGES OF THE 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 


Matth. v. 8 12.° 


Our Lord begins with describing who are the truly happy, 
who are the true citizens of the heavenly kingdom. It is a re- 
mark of importance, that our Lord is not in these words speak- 
ing so directly, if at all, of the manner in which men are to ob- 
tain happiness, as of the characters of those who are really happy. 
It is the faith of the truth with respect to the redeeming charac- 
ter of God, that gives true happiness; and it is this, too, we shall 
see as we proceed, that alone can, and that certainly will, form 
the characters here described, in the possession of which consists 
in a great measure true happiness. 

The dispositions which are here represented as necessarily 
connected with the enjoyment of true happiness, are not amiable 
natural tempers. They are modes of thought and feeling pro- 
duced by the Holy Spirit, through the instrumentality of the 
faith of the truth; and they are all of them, though no doubt 
with a great variety of degree, to be found in every man who, 
being born again, has entered into the kingdom of God. 


§ 1. The Poor in spirit—possessors of the kingdom. 


The first class of persons pronounced “ blessed,” are “the poor 
in spirit.” “Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” Some interpreters connect the phrase ‘in 
spirit,” not with the word “poor,” but with the word ‘ blessed.” 
‘ Blessed in spirit’—spiritually happy are the poor ; but this is not 
in accordance with the genius of the language; nor would the 
same principle of interpretation at all apply to the benediction in 
verse 8, “ Blessed are the pure in heart.” 

It is quite plain that the descriptive appellation “poor in 
spirit,” refers not to external situation, but to disposition and 
character. Extreme poverty is not favorable to religion any 
more than extreme affluence. The most depraved of mankind 
have been generally found among the opposite extremes of so- 
ciety; and it is equally true that it is “‘a hard thing for” a very 
poor, and a very “rich man, to enter into the kingdom of God.” 

The phrase “poor in spirit” may, taken by itself, signify 
mean-spirited. ‘T'his obviously is not its meaning here, for 
mean-spiritedness is no christian virtue, and is inconsistent with 
real happiness. ‘he Christian is a man of a generous mind. 


5 “Tt is impossible to read the first sentences of the Sermon on the Mount with 
out feeling that they must be in some measure a key to its whole purpose. This 
series of blessings upon certain states of minds, compels us to feel that we are in 
the presence of One who is come to establish a kingdom in the inner man ; to deal 
with the principles of things; to lay the axe to the roots; to baptize with the 
Spirit and with fire; to reform the fruit by reforming the tree.”—Mavuricn's King- 
dom of Christ, iii. p. 20. 
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He “provides things honest,” honorable, ‘‘in the sight of all 
men.” He accounts it more “blessed to give than to receive.” 
He “thinks.on the things which are honest, lovely, and of good 
report.” . 

The phrase “‘ poor in spirit,” taken by itself, might also signify 
‘ spiritually poor,’ asin Rev. iii. 17 , that is, destitute of spiritual 
blessings—the favor of God—conformity to his image— the 
well-grounded hope of eternal life. I need scarcely say, that 
cannot be the meaning, for he who is thus poor in spirit, is 
wretched indeed. 

The phrase ‘“‘ poor in spirit” has been interpreted’ as equiva- 
lent to ‘destitute of mental wealth, simple, unlearned.’ Many 
such do belong to the kingdom of God, while “ the wise and pru- 
dent” shut themselves out.’ But it is not as weak or ignorant that 
they enjoy that privilege. They inherit the kingdom, not because 
of, but notwithstanding, their mental deficiencies. 

To be “ poor in spirit,” is, I apprehend, just synonymous with 
to be humble. This is the meaning Chrysostom attaches to. the 
phrase, and he is followed by the great body of the best inter- 
preters, ancient and modern. ‘To be “poor in spirit” is to think 
of a person’s self “not more highly than he ought to think.” 
When a man is made to see the truth, with regard to the char- 
acter and law of God, with regard to his own character and 
conduct, and especially with regard to the way of salvation, 
through the obedience unto death of the incarnate Only-begotten 
of God, he obtains such views of himself, both as a creature and 
a sinuer, as are calculated to repress everything like the risings 
of pride. He knows himself to be an entirely dependent being; 
he knows himself to be an inexcusable sinner; he knows himself 
to be a righteously condemned criminal; he knows that “in him, 
that is, in his flesh, dwells no good thing;’”* he knows that he 
has, that he can have, no hope, but in the sovereign mercy of 
God ; that he has no righteousness to glory in, but the obedience 
unto death of the Son of God; and that whatever is right and 
holy in his sentiments and character, is owing entirely to the in- 
fluence of the Spirit of God; and the knowledge and faith of all 
this, naturally produces deep habitual abasement of spirit. He 
feels himself ‘dust and ashes,” guilty dust and ashes. A saved 
sinner, a sinner saved by grace, is the highest character he can lay 
claim to. Man is poor, entirely dependent on the Divine bounty ; 
in his fallen state utterly destitute of everything good; and the 
spirit which becomes such a being is the spirit of humility. 

This is the poverty of spirit here spoken of, and he who pos: 
sesses it is “blessed.”" He is blessed in the possession of such a 
temper, for it naturally makes him patient under affliction, grate- 


* Rom xii 17. Acts xx. 85. Phil. iv. 8. ” Fritzsche. 

®) Matte xi: 25...1.Cor, 1-16, 17, * Rom, xii. 3. 7” Rom. vii. 18. 

1! waxdptoc— Happy.” John xiii. 17. Acts xxvi. 2. Rom. xiv. 22. 1 Pet. iii. 
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ful for every blessing; and, leading him to rest’ his hope entirely” 
on something out of himself, secures a steadiness and permanence 
of peaceful piety and joyful expectation, which can in no other 
way be enjoyed. But this is not, I apprehend, our Lord’s prin- 
cipal idea, for he assigns a particular reason why he pronounces 
the poor in spirit “ blessed,” and that is, that “theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

“The kingdom of heaven,” as I have already shown you, is 
the order of things introduced by the Messiah; and when it is 
said that the kingdom of heaven belongs to the poor in spirit, the 
meaning is, they are the persons who enjoy the peculiar blessings 
of that order of things. The privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the heavenly kingdom, are their exclusive property. 
They are happy, for, though poor in spirit, they are—probably 
in reference to the enjoyment of the heavenly happiness, which 
is called their “inheriting the kingdom”—said to be “rich in 
faith,” rich in expectancy, and “heirs of the kingdom.”” The 
Jews were generally of opinion that the rich, in the literal sense 
of that word, were to enjoy the principal honors and benefits of 
the Messiah’s kingdom. But, says our Lord, ye must “ repent,” 
ye must change your mind. The true citizens of the heavenly 

ingdom are not the rich in this world, but “the poor in spirit.” 


§ 2. They that mourn—they shall be comforted. * 


The next class of persons pronounced blessed by our Lord are 
those that mourn.“ “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.” It is natural for man to count the gay 
and the prosperous happy; and the Jews expected nothing but 
festivity and gladness under the reign of the Messiah. It is as if 
he said, ‘ Repent, change your mind: in your mode of thinking, 
happiness and mirth are indissolubly associated, but they only 
are happy who mourn.’ 

It is plain that it is not every species of mourning that is here 
referred to. There is “a sorrow of the world which worketh 
death.”"* Affliction is not at all necessarily connected with holy 
character, or spiritual privilege. ‘Those who mourn are, I appre- 
hend, those who, in consequence of obtaining just views of the 
holiness and benignity of the Divine character, and of the guilt 
of their own conduct, and the depravity of their own natures, are 
habitually’ sorrowing for their own sins after a godly sort, and 
who also “sigh and cry for the abominations done in the land,” 
and ‘‘ when they behold transgressors are grieved;”” who sym- 
pathize deeply with the afflictions of others, and “ weep with 
them who weep.”” It is also probable that our Lord refers to 
the undoubted fact, that all his peculiar people are, in some form 
or other, visited with affliction—some of them with very severe 


12 James ii. 5. 13 Matt. v. 4. 
4 “Qui non gemit peregrinus, non gaudebit civis.” Avueusr. Epp. 248. 
5 2 Cor. vil. 10. 16 Ezek, ix, 4. 17 Psal. cxix. 158, 
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“and complicated affliction :—“ For whom the Lurd loveth, he 
chasteneth, and he scourgeth every son whom he receiveth.”” 

These mourners are blessed. In filial penitence, in sorrow for 
the dishonor done to God, in generous sympathy, there is much 
real present satisfaction, and even enjoyment—satisfaction and 
enjoyment infinitely superior to any which the impenitent and 
seifish can taste; and the afflicted mourning Christian is happy, 
inasmuch as his affliction is contributing to his improvement— 
is “ working patience, and experience, and hope’”’—is producing 
“the peaceable fruits of righteousness’””—is ‘‘ working out for 
him a far more exceeding, and an eternal weight of glory.”” 

But the reason particularly assigned for his pronouncing these 
mourners blessed, is, ‘‘ they shall be comforted.” Mourning over 
their sins, they shall be comforted, by the plain declarations of a 
free and a full forgiveness, which, by the influence of the good 
Spirit, they shall be enabled to believe, and, “ believing which, 
they shall rejoice with joy unspeakable: mourning over the 
dishonor done to God, they shall be comforted by the assurance 
that a period is hastening onward, when the excellences of the 
Divine character and government shall be universally acknowl- 
edged: mourning over the calamities of their fellow-men, they 
are comforted by knowing that God is bringing good out of the 
evil which they deplore, and that, yet a little while, and suffering 
shall be*entirely unknown in the universe of God, except among 
the irreclaimable rebels against his holy government: mourning 
over their own afflictions, they are comforted by knowing that 
they have the sympathy of their Lord and Saviour, that all these 
afflictions result from paternal kindness, and shall all promote 
their improvement and happiness. And not only shall they be 
thus comforted while they mourn, but ere long the days of their 
mourning shall be ended; they shall obtain complete and ever- 
lasting consolation :—‘ And one of the elders answered, saying 
unto me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? and 
whence came they? And TI said unto him, Sir, thou knowest. 
And he said to me, These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: and he that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. They shall hunger 
no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light on 
them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of the 
throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living fountains 
of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.’™ 


» 


§ 3. Lhe meek—they shall inherit the earth. 
We proceed now to the consideration of the third teatitude— 
“Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth.”* “The 


19 Heb. xii. 6. 20 Rom. v. 8, 4. 2 Heb. xii. 11, 
22 9 Cor, iv. 17. 231 Pet. i. 8. 
24 Rey. vil. 18-17. 25 Matt. v. 5. 
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meek,” is an appellation which describes the temper of mind 
under suffering. The persons here spoken of are viewed, not as 
enjoying unbroken prosperity, but as exposed to affliction in a 
variety of forms; and, when thus exposed to affliction, they are 
not fretful, and discontented, and resentful, but meek, quiet, re- 
signed, cheerful sufferers. Patience and meekness are nearly 
allied. The difference seems to be this—patience is expressive 
of the sufferer’s temper in reference to his sufferings; meckness 
is expressive of his temper in reference to those who are the 
authors or occasions of his sufferings. Our afflictions may be 
viewed as coming from God, or as coming from our fellow-men ; 
and meekness is the name of that disposition which we should 
cherish, and which every Christian, so far as he is under the in- 
fluence of christian principle, does cherish, both in reference to 
God and man, viewed as the cause or the occasion of suffering 
to us. 

Like all the other holy tempers described in this passage, 
meekness originates in right views of the Divine character, and 
our own. An enlightened conviction of the infinite greatness 
and excellence,—the sovereignty, and wisdom, and holiness, and 
righteousness, and condescension, and kindness of God, and of 
our own insignificance as creatures, and demerit as sinners, lies 
at the foundation of that meekness which forms an essential part 
of the character of a genuine Christian. The man who really 
believes that God has a right to do with him, as his creature, 
whatever he pleases; that, in the exercise of that right, he is 
uniformly guided by righteousness and wisdom, and influenced 
by benignity; that anything, short of the severest punishment 
which he is capable of enduring, is mercy to him, viewed as a 
sinner; that God is rich m mercy—‘“ in Christ reconciling the 
world to himself”’—his father and friend, who has given for him 
his only Son, and given to him eternal life, and has promised to 
“make all things work together for his good:”” the man who 
really believes all this with regard to God, though he may deeply 
feel the afflictions with which God may visit him, cannot be fret- 
ful and impatient—cannot question either the righteousness, or 
the wisdom, or the kindness, of the Divine procedure to him. 
The language of his heart is, “ Here am I, let Him do to me as 
seemeth good unto him.” “The will of the Lord be done.” 
“Hath not the potter power over the clay?” ‘ Wherefore doth 
a living man complain, a man for the punishment of his sins ?” 
“Tt is of the Lord’s mercies that I am not consumed.” I will 
“consider in my heart, that as a man chasteneth his son, so the 
Lord my God chasteneth me.” ‘“T will bear the indignation of 
the Lord, because I have sinned against him ;” nay, I will be 
thankful to him who treats me, not as a “bastard,” but as a 
“son.” I will “hear the rod and him who hath appointed it.” 
Thus does the meek man “‘ hope, and quietly wait for the salvation 
of the Lord,” that is, for deliverance from affliction, from him 


26 2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. viii. 28, 32. 
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who hath sent afiliction. Thus does he “sit alone, and keep si- 
lence ; thus does he put his mouth in the dust, if so be there may 
be hope ;” for he believes that “the Lord will not cast off for- 
ever: for though he cause grief, yet will he have compassion ac- 
cording to the multitude of his mercies. For he does not afflict 
willingly, nor grieve the children of men.” 

- Meekness is most severely tried when our fellow-men are the 
direct causes of our sufferings, and when these sufferings originate 
in their injustice and malignity. But, even in these cases, the 
well-instructed Christian in meekness possesses his soul. He _ 
knows that, though men may have had a guilty agency in his suf- 
ferings, God has had a righteous agency ; that “ this also has come 
forth from the Lord, who is wonderful im counsel, and excellent 
in working:” that the wicked are but “God’s hand and rod;”™ 
and that, while righteous judgment is God’s province, humble, 
quiet suffering is his. Besides, he knows that the unjust and ma- 
lignant conduct of his enemies, is but the native result of that 
corrupted nature, of which he is a possessor as well as they, un- 
der whose uncontrolled dominion hé, like them, once was, and 
from whose thraldom, if delivered, he owes his deliverance en- 
tirely to free, sovereign mercy. 

The influence which these views of Christian truth have in 
forming the disposition of meekness, is most beautifully illustrat- 
ed by the apostle, when he calls on Christians to be “gentle, 
showing all meekness unto all men; for we ourselves also were 
sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts and 
pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another. But after that the kindness and love of God our Sav- 
iour to man appeared, not by works of righteousness which we 
have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the wash- 
ing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; which he 
shed on us abundantly through Jesus Christ our Saviour.”™ 

This meekness, in its manifestations both towards God and man, 
was most illustriously exemplified in the character and conduct 
of our Lord and Saviour. When exaction was made, and he, on 
whose head was made to meet “the iniquity of us all,” became 
answerable, he was “ wounded, and bruised, and chastised, and 
smitten to death” by his Father. Yet he was “brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter, and, as a sheep before her shearers, was dumb.” 
He uttered no complaint, displayed no fretfulness—“ Not m 
will, but thine be done.” And then, with regard to mankind: 
‘When he was reviled, he reviled not again; when he suffered, 
he threatened not; but committed himself to him who judgeth 
righteously ;"" and, so far from cherishing resentful feelings 
towards his enemies, he wept when he thought of the miseries 
they were drawing down on their heads, and died with this prayer 


27 2 Sam. xv. 26. Actsxxi14. Rom. ix. 21. Lam. ili. 39; iii. 22. Deut, viii 
5. Mic, vii 9. Heb. xii. 7,8. Mic. vi. 9. Lam. iii, 26, 28, 29, 31, 32, 33. 
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on his lips—“ Father, forgive them; for they know not what they 
do.” If we would rightly understand what Christian meekness 
is, we must study his character, and “learn of him who was meek 
and lowly in heart.’ 

Now, our Lord pronounces those who are thus meek, 
blessed :—“ Blessed are the meek.” It is as if he had said, “ Ye 
call the proud happy :”™ you think there is the greatest proba- 
bility of the prosperous man having a good share in the blessings 
of that temporal kingdom which you are expecting the Messiah 
to establish; but you must “repent,” you must change your 
minds. According to the maxims of the spiritual kingdom, of 
which He is to be the founder, it is not the proud, prosperous 
man, but it is the meek sufferer, that is the happy man; it is he 
who shall be accounted great in the kingdom of God. 

The meek may be pronounced happy, for the disposition which 
characterizes them is one of the essential elements of happiness. 
Humble, cheerful resignation to the will of God, is happiness; 
proud, self-sufficient dissatisfaction, is misery. 

But our Lord here, as in the other beatitudes, assigns a par- 
ticular reason why he pronounces the meek blessed :—“ Blessed 
are the meek: for they shall inherit the earth.” 

In these words of our Lord, there is a plain reference to the 
words of the Psalmist :—‘‘ The meek shall inherit the earth, and 
shall delight themselves in the abundance of peace.” ‘“ Such as 
‘be blessed of him shall inherit the earth.” “The righteous shall 
inherit the land, and dwell therein forever.” ‘ 

The words before us have been variously interpreted. B 
many interpreters, they have been considered as equivalent to the 
statement, that “ godliness has the promise of the life that now 
is;’”** as an assertion that the meek are those who really have 
the greatest enjoyment of the good things of the present state. 
They are the persons most likely to enjoy such things as are 
needful and convenient, with the greatest security, and to have 
the most undisturbed enjoyment of them. As the apostle Peter 
says, ‘‘ Who will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is 
good,” gentle, kind, beneficent? The meek man makes few 
enemies to himself, and does not bring himself into hostile col- 
lision with those among whom he lives. He may not be so 
likely as others to get a great deal of the world, but he is likely 
to have a great deal more enjoyment in his little, than a man of 
an opposite temper in his abundance :—‘ The little which the 
righteous man hath, being more and better than the riches of 
many wicked.” 

Others lay the emphasis on the word “ inherit,” and consider 
our Lord as saying, ‘The meek have a covenant right to the 
good things of this world, which men of an opposite character 
are destitute of.’ Both these interpretations state truths, and 
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important ones; but still, I apprehend, they do not bring out vae 
meaning of our Lord.” us | : 

We are to recollect that our Lord was speaking to Jews, and 
that he uses phraseology familiar to them, and accommodates 
himself to their mode of thinking. His words, literally ren- 
dered, are, ‘‘they shall inherit the land,” 7 e, Canaan,—‘ the 
land of promise.” He speaks of the blessings of the new econ- 
omy, in the language of Old Testament prophecy. Israel, accord- 
ing to the flesh,—the external people of God, under the former 
economy, were a figure of Israel according to the spirit—the 
spiritual people of God under the new economy; and Canaan, 
the worldly inheritance of the former, is the type of that aggre- 
gate of heavenly and spiritual blessings which form the inherit- 
ance of the latter. In reference to the state of things under the 
Messiah, it is said, ‘Thy people also shall be all righteous ;” 
none but the truly righteous are members of the true spiritual 
church ; subjects of Messiah the prince: ‘‘ they shall inherit the 
land forever, the. branch of my planting, the work of my hands, 
that I may be glorified.” To ‘‘inherit the land,” is to enjoy 
the peculiar blessings of the people of God under the new — 
economy ; it is to be “heirs of the world,” “heirs of God, joint- — 
heirs with Christ Jesus.” It is to be “ blessed with all heavenly 
and spiritual blessings in Christ ;” to enjoy that true peace and 
rest,—of which the rest of Israel] in Canaan was a figure,—which 
a man enters into on believing the truth, and which will be per- 
fected in heaven. dd Six. 

Such, I apprehend, is the true meaning of the phrase, ‘they 
shall inherit the land;” so that our Lord in this beatitude, 
materially says: ‘You call the proud and the prosperous happy, 
and you suppose they are likely to inherit Canaan under the 
Messiah. I tell you, the truly happy are the meek sufferers ; 
they, and they alone, shall be possessors of that spiritual inherit- 
ance, of which Canaan was merely a figure.’ 


84. They that hunger and thirst after righteousness—they shall 
be filled. : 


I think it is not at all unlikely, that one reason why our Lord 
immediately added,—“ Blessed are they which hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled,”" was to prevent his 
audience from supposing that he had used the words—‘ inherit 
the land” literally, and to lead them to his true meaning. The 
were “hungering and thirsting,” eagerly desiring, after what 
they supposed were the blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom,—de- 


39 Calvin combines these views, and something more, in his exegesis: ‘‘ Etiamsi 
nusquam pedem in suo figere queant, terre domicilio quiete fruuntur. Neque 
imaginaria est hee possessio, quia terram inhabitant quam sibi divinitus con- 
cessam esse norunt. Deinde adversus malorum intemperiem et furias opposita 
Dei manu teguntur . . . atque hoc illis satis est, donee mundi hereditatem 
ultimo die adeant.” 
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liverance from a foreign yoke, wealth, digrlity, honor, dominion. 
They who were cherishing these desires were dreaming, and 
would soon awake to disappointment. These desires would not 
be gratified; they who cherished them would not “be filled.” 
The Messiah came with no intention to bestow such blessings. 

* But, “ blessed are they that hunger and thirst after righteous- 
ness, for they shall be filled.” Some interpreters understand the 
words “hunger and thirst” literally, as equivalent to ‘are ex- 
posed to great straits and sufferings,’ and translate the succeeding 
words—“ on account of righteousness”-—“ Blessed are they who 
hunger and thirst on account of righteousness, for they shall 
be filled.” It is clear that the idiom of the language would 
permit such a translation ;* but that given in our version is 
the more natural rendering, and prevents the tautology which 
otherwise would be found in the paragraph, as the words before’ 
us would in this case be precisely the same in meaning as verse 
10th. , 

Hunger and thirst are, I believe, in all languages, used to ex- 
press vehement desire.“ It is not very easy to fix the precise 
meaning of the word “righteousness.” In the Apostle Paul’s 
writings, it ordinarily signifies ‘justification,’ or ‘method of jus- 
tification.’ I apprehend that here, as in the former case, we are 
to find its true meaning by attending to the manner in which 
the phrase is used in the Old Testament, especially in’ the 
prophecies with regard to the Messiah. I shall quote a few of 
these :—“ Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
upon thy holy city, to finish the transgression, and to make an 
end of sins, and to make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring 
in everlasting righteousness.” ‘‘ Hearken unto me, ye stout- 
hearted that are far from righteousness. I bring near my 
righteousness; it shall not be far off, and my salvation shall 
not tarry: and I will place salvation’in Zion for Israel my 
glory.” “My righteousness is near; my salvation is gone 
forth; and mine arms shall judge the people; the isles shall 
wait upon me, and on mine arm shall they trust. Lift up your 
eyes to the heavens, and look upon the earth beneath; for the 
heavens shall vanish away like smoke, and the earth shall wax 
old like a garment, and they that dwell therein shall die in like 
manner: but my salvation shall be forever, and my righteous- 
ness shall not be abolished.” ‘Thus saith the Lord, Keep ye 
judgment, and do justice; for my salvation is near to come, and 
my righteousness to be revealed.” From these passages, it 
seems evident that the phrases ‘‘righteousness,” “ God’s right- 
eousness,” when used in reference to the new economy, describe 
the same thing as “salvation,” ‘God's salvation.” ‘To hunger 
and thirst after righteousness, is earnestly to desire that spiritual 
deliverance which the Messiah has come to accomplish, and which 
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consists “in righteousness;” in the exercise of “grace reigning 
through righteousness unto everlasting life;” in pardon dis- 
pensed in consistency with, and in glorious illustration of, right- 
eousness; and in bringing the whole inner man, in all his senti- 
ments and feelings, into conformity with the righteous mind and 
will of God. The persons here described are those who, in con- 
trast with the great body of the Jews, who were earnestly ex- 
pecting a temporal deliverer and a temporal deliverance, were 
eagerly desiring a Saviour from guilt and depravity, and their 
fearful consequences. 

Such our Lord pronounces- happy ; for, while they who were 
looking for a temporal Messiah and worldly blessings would be 
disappointed, they who were desirous of heavenly and spiritual 
blessings would be abundantly satisfied ; they would be “ filled.” 
They would obtain “abundance of grace, and of the gift of 
righteousness ;” they would obtain “in Christ the rédemption” 
that was “through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according 
to the riches of Divine grace.” ‘“ Justified freely by God’s grace, 
his blood would cleanse them from all sin, and they would be 
washed, and sanctified, and justified in his name, and by his 
Spirit." In the knowledge and faith of the truth respecting the — 
Saviour, they would obtain the gratification of their desires; 
and, in the fulness of their grateful and happy hearts, they would 
exclaim—“ Surely in the Lord have we righteousness ;” we are 
“complete in him;” ‘of God are we in Christ Jesus (who of 
God is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and 
redemption)”**—justified, sanctified, and redeemed. 


§ 5. The mereiful—they shall obtain mercy. 


I proceed now to the illustration of the fifth beatitude— 
“Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.”” <Ac- 
cording to the views generally entertained by the Jews, the per- 
sons most likely to obtain a large portion of the blessedness to be 
enjoyed under the Messiah’s reign, were men of fierce warlike 
dispositions, fired with resentment for the wrongs done their 
country; who should, under the victorious banners of their 
Prince, inflict a severe and merited vengeance of their gentile 
oppressors; and.as the well-earned reward of their valorous ex- 
ploits, be enriched by the spoils of their spoilers, and raised to 
dominion over those who had enslaved them. How different is 
the truth! These are not the blessed ones under Messiah’s 
reign ; this is not the happiness he confers. ‘ Blessed are the 
merciful ;” and their happiness consists in this—not that they are 
enriched with spoil, or invested with dominion, but that “they — 
shall obtain mercy.” 

Let us shortly consider, in succession, the character which is 
here represented as belonging to the subjects of the Messiah, and 
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then the happiness to be enjoyed by them. They are “ merciful,” 
and being merciful, they are “blessed, for they shall obtain 
mercy.” ’ 

Mercy may be viewed in reference either to guilt or misery. 
Mercy, viewed in reference to guilt, is opposed to resentment or 
revenge, and is a disposition to forgive, and deal leniently with 
an offender. Mercy, viewed in reference to misery, is opposed 
to insensibility or cruelty, and is a disposition to relieve or to pre- 
vent suffering ; a compassionate tenderness of heart, which makes 
us weep with those who weep, or who have cause to weep, though 
ignorant or insensible of their wretchedness. The disposition to 
forgive seems as naturally included under meekness, as under 
mercy, and in the following remarks I shall confine myself to the 
delineation of that distinguishing feature of christian -character, 
which consists in a disposition to pity and relieve the miseries of 
mankind. 

The mercy which our Lord represents as one of the character- 
istics of that people whom he pronounces blessed, is something 
very different from a naturally affectionate and kindly temper. 
This is‘ mere instinctive feeling, and, though amiable, no proper 
object of moral approbation. In its movements there is no 
reference to the Divine authority; and it is frequently found in 
conjunction with principles and habits, most decidedly con- 
demned by the Divine law. 

The merey spoken of by our Lord, like all the other dispo- 
sitions here specified as characteristic of the subjects of the 
Messiah, is the result of the truth as it is in Jesus, understood . 
and believed; and can be produced in no other way. It is the 
feeling which a man has, who knows and believes that, in the 
exercise of sovereign kindness on the part of God, through the 
mediation of his Son Jesus Christ, he is delivered from evils in- 
finite in their number, and inconceivable in their severity, to 
which he had rendered himself justly liable by his violation of a 
law most holy, just, and good—it is the feeling which such a 
conscious debtor to Divine mercy naturally cherishes towards 
those who are involved in sufferings, of whatever kind, especially 
in that worst species of suffering, from which, through the grace 
of God, he has himself obtained deliverance. 

This mercy is wide in its range. It regards both the bodies 
and the souls of men: both their temporal and eternal interests. 
This is one of the features which chiefly distinguish it from that 
instinctive kindliness to which I have just been adverting. The 
good-natured generous man of the world, pities and relieves the 


51 Much of the train of thought, and not a few of the expressions, in the follow- 
ing illustration, are borrowed from Dr. Wardlaws excellent discourse “ On 
Christian Mercy,” though so much altered and mixed up with other matter, as not 
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be found, also, to the exposition of “Be Pitiful,” in the Expository Discourses 
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used as materials for an illustration of Peter, the author had no idea of publish 
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temporal wants of his fellow-creatures; but he thinks not of their — 
spiritual state, their everlasting prospects. He feels tender com- 
passion for nake], starving, diseased bodies. He feels compassion, 
it may be, for minds uninstructed in that information which is 
requisite to enable men to obtain a creditable subsistence for _ 
themselves in this world, but he feels no pity for souls perishing 
in ignorance of God, and under the condemning sentence of his 
holy law. This cannot indeed be expected; for how should he 
feel for others, when, in reference to such subjects, he has no 
feeling for himself?—though there is something monstrously 
absurd in men’s being so exceedingly concerned about the re- 
moval of the sufferings of a few years, and altogether careless 
about the prevention of the intolerable miseries of eternity. 
Christian mercy is not thus inconsistent. It looks on mankind, 
chiefly in their relation to God and eternity; it regards them 
both as mortal and immortal; and it is chiefly affected by their 
spiritual state, and their everlasting prospects. 

Tn this respect it resembles that Divine mercy, in the faith of 
which it originates. The Divine Being pities all the miseries of 
man; but it is immortal man—the sinner—that is empliatically 
the object of Divine mercy. The mercy wherewith He remem- 
bers man in his lost estate, is great mercy, “for it endureth for- 
ever.” It stretches onward to eternity, and it.delivers its objects 
from the lowest hell; and such, according to his capacity, is the 
mercy of every one who has found mercy. 

But while chiefly affected with the miseries of man as a sinner 
—with the ignorance, and error, and guilt and obduracy, and 
depravity, which mark his character, and with the painful, ex- 
treme, and irremediable wretchedness which, if he repent not, 
awaits him in the world to come—the christianly merciful man is 
not affected by these alone. He is far from being insensible to 
their temporal calamities and wants. He cherishes a sincere 
sympathy for all the calamities and evils to which men are 
exposed in their bodies, in their minds, in their connections with 
each other; from whatever causes these evils may have arisen, 
whether from the immediate visitation of God, from the injustice 
and cruelty of their fellow-men, or from the folly and crimes of 
the sufferers themselves. Like Job, “ he weeps for them who are 
in trouble,” and his “soul is grieved for the poor..”™ 

But this mercy is something more than a feeling; it is an 
operative principle. It isnot “awell shut up, a fountain sealed,” 
but a copious source of acts of beneficence—streams of blessings. 
This mercy does not evaporate in unprofitable words. It is not 
satisfied with saying to those who are naked and destitute of 
bodily food, ‘‘ be ye fed, be ye clothed;” but to the limits of its 
ability it gives “the things necessary for the body.” It is not 
contented with deploring the ignorance, and vice, and spiritual 
wretchedness, of mankind ; but exerts itself for the instruction of 
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the ignorant, the reclaiming of the proftigate, the conversion of 
sinners, the salvation of the perishing. z 

And here, too, this mercy resembles that in the faith of which, 
as we have already remarked, it originates. The mercy of God 
to a fallen world, was operative mercy. ‘God so loved the 
world,” that he ‘spared not his own Son, but delivered him up 
for us all.” And in the character of him who is the image of 
the invisible God, active mercy is the prominent feature. He 
not only pitied, but saved. Though “in the form of God, he 
thought it not-robbery to be equal with God; but made himself 
of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men: And being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross.”" With what indefatigable activity, 
what disinterested self-denial, what. patient endurance of suffer 
ing, did he seek to promote the true happiness of mankind! It 
was “‘ his meat to do the” benignant “will of his Father, and to 
finish his work” in “‘ preaching glad tidings to the meek,” com- 
forting all who mourned, healing diseases, and “ giving himself 
a ransom for all.”** He did not wait, on many occasions, for ap- 
oeanaiey on behalf of the miserable; he imparted unasked relief’; 

e went in quest of objects on whom to show mercy; and thus 
will christian mercy, which is just the mind of Christ dwelling 
in us, lead all who are under its influence, to abound in acts of 
substantial kindness to the poor and the miserable, 

It is this influential, operative mercy on which the blessing of 
God is pronounced. ‘Is not this the fast that I have chosen; 
to loose the bands of wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and 
to let the oppressed go free, and that ye break every yoke? Is 
it not to deal thy bread to the hungry, and that thou bring the 
poor that are cast out to thy house? when thou seest the naked, 
that thou cover him; and that thou hide not thyself from thine 
own flesh? Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, 
and thine health shall spring forth speedily ; and thy righteous- 
ness shall go before thee: the glory of the Lord shall be thy 
reward. Then shalt thou call, and the Lord shall answer; thou 
shalt ery, and he shall say, Here Iam. If thou take away from 
the midst of thee the yoke, the putting forth of the finger, and 
speaking vanity; and if thou draw out thy soul to the hungry, 
and satisfy the afflicted soul: then shall thy light rise in obscurity, 
_ and thy darkness be as the noon-day: and the Lord shall guide 

thee continually, and satisfy thy soul in drought, and make fat 
thy bones: and thou shalt be like a watered garden, and like a 
spring of water whose waters fail not.” Such was the mercy 
which characterized the ancient patriarch. ‘‘ When the ear heard 
me, then it blessed me; and when the eye saw me, it gave witness 
to me; because I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him, The blessing of him that 
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was ready to perish came upon me: and I caused the widow’s 
heart to sing for joy. I put on righteousness, and it clothed me: 
my judgment was a robe and a diadem. I was eyes to the blind, 
and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to the poor: and the 
cause which I knew not I searched out. And I brake the jaws 
of the wicked, and plucked the spoil out of his teeth.”” 

The external act of beneficence may exist where the inward 
principle of christian mercy is wanting, and may be useful to 
man though it cannot be acceptable to God. But wherever the 
principle of christian mercy exists, it will manifest itself by cor- 
responding fruits, wherever there exists ability to do good ; mere 

-professions of sympathy, however fervent, must be hypocritical, 
and however they may impose on men, which they seldom do in 
any great degree, they must be regarded with abhorrence by 
Him who desireth truth in the inward parts. 

It scarcely requires to be remarked that the form and degrees 
of the manifestations of the principles of mercy, must depend on 
the circumstances in which we are placed; and that “a cup of 
cold water” may be as genuine and as acceptable a display of 
mercy, as the most costly pecuniary offering. 

This merciful disposition is not confined in its exercise to any 
particular class of men. The Christian, no doubt, feels a pecu- 
liar interest in the afflictions of those who are connected with 
him, whether by the ties of nature or of grace—those who are of 
his own household, and those who are of the household of faith ; 
but wherever he sees misery, there does he feel compassion, and 
there, too, if it be in his power, does he give relief. It is not the 
merit of the sufferer, but his misery, that he looks at; and here 
again christian mercy resembles that mercy, in the faith of which 
it originates. 

The Christian, under the influence of this principle, ‘loves his 
enemies, blesses them that curse him, does good to them that 
hate him, and prays for them that despitefully use him and per- 
secute him;” and thus shows himself to be a “child of his Father 
in heaven, who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”” Thus 
have I endeavored shortly to delineate that christian mercy, 
which is an essential ingredient in the character of all the true 
subjects of the Messiah. 

Let us now turn our attention for a little to the happiness 
which our Lord represents as. possessed by them., They are 
“blessed ;” and they are “blessed, for they shall obtain mercy.” 
The happiness of the followers of the Messiah, as described by 
our Lord, is as different from what the Jews were generally an- 
ticipating as the characters themselves. Fierce relentless war- 
riors were the persons they conceived as likely to be greatest in 
his kingdom. . But our Lord tells them that not they, but ‘the 
merciful,” are to be his favorites; and as to the happiness enjoyed 
under him, it is not to be that of brave warriors receiving the 
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merited reward of their sanguinary labors; it is to be that of 
merciful men receiving mercy. 

The merciful man is blessed in the possession of this disposi- 
tion. There is an inward satisfaction in the exercise of benevo- 
lence and pity, to which the highest gratification of the selfish 
man is not worthy to be compared. It must, indeed, be of a very 
high character, for it is a source of happiness to God and his 
Son. Itis a delight to Jehovah+to show mercy ;* and we have 
no reason to doubt that our Lord Jesus referred to his own ex- 
perience in that memorable saying recorded by the Apostle Paul, 
“Ttis more blessed to give than to receive.” 

But our Lord fixes our attention on one circumstance, as pe- 
culiarly illustrative of the happiness of the merciful man: he 
“obtains mercy.” Here let us inquire what it is to obtain 
mercy; and what is the connection between being merciful and 
obtaining mercy. There is, however, a previous question: Of 
whom do the merciful obtain mercy? It is obvious to remark, 
that the display of a merciful disposition is calculated to excige 
kind feelings on the part of all who witness such displays; and 
the man who pities others is likely himself not to be unpitied 
when he is brought into circumstances calculated to awaken 
compassion. But there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
mercy here referred to is the mercy of God. The pity which 
man can show man, was not very likely to be represented by our 
Lord as that which entitled its possessor, or him who might cer. 
tainly count on it, to be called blessed. It must be the pity of 
God which can lay a foundation for pronouncing him who 1s its 
object blessed.” 

What is it, then, to obtain mercy from God? It is obviously 
not to obtain merited reward. An innocent and happy creature 
is never said to obtain mercy. The exercise of mercy supposes 
guilt and misery in its object. When God shows mercy, he 
pardons the guilty and he blesses the miserable. To obtain 
mercy is for a sinner who deserves everlasting destruction to 
obtain pardon and salvation, as tokens of the benignant pity of 
God. 

The second question will require a somewhat more extended 
answer What connection is there between being merciful and 
obtaining mercy? It must be very plain to every person who 
will allow himself to think at all, that our merciful disposition is 
not the ground on which we obtain mercy, The truth on this 
subject is very clearly stated in Scripture. Divine mercy is free 
sovereign mercy ; it is not purchased at all; not purchased even 
by Christ’s work, far less by our own. Christ’s mediation is not 
the price of mercy: itis the channel through which mercy. finds 
its way to the sinner in consistency with justice. And faith is 
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not the price of mercy either; it is the appointed way in which 
the sinner enters on the enjoyment of mercy. Whatever the 
words before us mean, they cannot signify what many would 
have them mean, “that the gift of God may be purchased with 
money,” or ‘obtained as a recompense for what they call deeds of 
charity. To speak of obtaining mercy in this way is contradic- 
tion and absurdity. Mercy, when shown by God to his creatures 
—especially to his sinful creatures-—must, from its very nature, 
be free. It is bestowing pardon on a righteously-condemned 
criminal; conferring happiness on one whose desert is misery ; 
giving life where death is due. . . 

But is it not said, “Charity covereth a multitude of sins” ?” 
Without doubt it is. But in that passage there is no reference 
to alms-giving, nor to what is ordinarily termed the pardon of sin. 
Attend to the words of Solomon, which Peter quotes—“ Hatred 
stirreth up strifes, but. love covereth all sins’*—and you will at 
once perceive how strangely they pervert the Scriptures, who 
draw from that passage any support to the notion that our sins 
may be pardoned on the ground of our good works, or that mercy 
may be bought by pecuniary sacrifices. 

But while they who obtain mercy obtain it entirely fromthe 
sovereign kindness of God, through the mediation of his Son, 
yet all who, through the faith of the truth, trust in. the Divine 
mercy, are distinguished by a particular character, the result of 
this faith produced in the soul by divine influence; so that no 
one, whatever may be his professions, who does not possess this 
character, will be found at last to have had any personal interest 
in the saving virtue of the Redeemer’s sacrifice, nor, of course, 
in the saving mercy of God. 

In the whole of the paragraph which we are at present en- 
gaged in explaining, as I have more than once already had oce- 
casion to remark to you, our Lord’s design is not to explain the 
foundation on which the hope of mercy isto rest, but to delineate 
the character of his genuine disciples. Of this character, mercy 
_isone of the prominent features; and what our Lord says is just 
this:—‘ Mercy is a necessary part of that holy character which, 
according to his most benignant purpose of grace, he has in- 
separably connectediwwith the enjoyment of that happiness which 
is the result of his frée sovereign kindness,’ 

Of the justness of the views we have now given, we have a 
very striking illustration in reference to one of the modes of the 
exercise of mercy enjoined on the disciples of Jesus Christ. In 
the form of prayer which Christ taught his disciples, we are in- 
structed to say, “Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our 
debtors ;” and our Lord enforces the use of this petition by add- 
ing, “For if ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you; but if ye forgive not mer their 
trespasses, neither will your Father forgive your trespasses,”™ 
Is our forgiving one another, then, the meritorious cause of our 
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being forgiven by God? One might have supposed so, nad it 
not been that such an idea is entirely subversive of the gospel 
method of salvation, and that in other places of Scripture our 
being forgiven by God is held out as the grand motive why we 
should forgive.* That which is the effect, cannot, at the same 
time, be the cause of that which produces that effect. But our 
not forgiving one another is a plain proof that we are not under 
the influence of the faith of the forgiving love of God; and if. 
we continue in that state, we shall not be among those who shall 
“find mercy of the Lord at that day.” 


§ 6. The pure in heart—they shall see God. 


We proceed now to the consideration of the sixth beatitude, 
“ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see God.”” The 
first thing to be done here is to ascertain the true import of the 
appellation ‘ pure in heart.” The term is plainly figurative, and, 
like most figurative terms, admits of being variously interpreted. 
In opposition to a dishonest deceitful man, a man of unsound 
heart,” a man of integrity may be said to be sound or pure in 
heart ; or, in opposition to a sensual lustful man, a man of a pol- 
luted heart, a man whose thoughts and desires are regulated by 
the law of chastity may be said to be pure in heart; or, viewing 
all-error and all sin as polluting the mind and heart, purity of 
heart may be considered as synonymous with holiness, conformity 
of mind and will to God; or, in contradistinction to the man of 
clean hands, the person whose external behavior is unimpeach- 
able, the man of a pure heart may be viewed as the person whose 
inward principles, whose sentiments and affections, whose modes 
of thought and feeling, as well as his external conduct, are in 
accordance with the holy law of God. 4 

I cannot help thinking that our Lord, in using the terms be- 
fore us, had a tacit reference to that character of external sanctity 
or purity which belonged to the Jewish people, and to that priv- 
ilege of intercourse with God, which was connected with that 
character.” They were a people separated from the nations pol- 
luted with idolatry; set apart as holy to Jehovah ; ‘and, as a holy 
people, they were permitted to draw near to their God, the only 
living and true God, in the ordinances of his worship. On the 
possession of this character, and on the enjoyment of this privi- 
lege, the Jewish people plumed themselves. They accounted 
themselves blessed, because they were thus “ holy to the Lord,” 
and were thus permitted to draw near to him. 

A higher character, however, and a higher privilege, belonged 
to those who should be the subjects of the Messiah’s reign. 
They should not only be externally holy, but “ pure in heart ;” 
and they should not merely be allowed to approach'towards the 
holy place, where God’s honor dwelt, but they should “ see 
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God,” be introduced into the most intimate intercourse with him. 
Thus viewed, as a description of the spiritual character and 
privileges of the subjects of the Messiah, in contrast with the ex- 
ternal character and privileges of the Jewish people, the passage 
before us is full of most important and interesting truth. 

The subjects of the Messiah are ‘“ pure in heart”—-spiritually 
purified. Their bodies may not be purified by the lustrations of 
the Mosaic law, but “ their hearts are purified by faith."” To use 
the apostle’s language, their hearts are ‘sprinkled from an evil 
conscience.” The man whose conscience is polluted with guilt, 
cannot be happy, and is altogether unfit for communion with 
God. Every man’s conscience is naturally polluted with guilt, 
for every man is a sinner, and, to a certain extent, every man 
knows that he isa sinner. While he regards God as his enemy, 
—and while he considers himself as under guilt, he must regard 
God as his enemy,—he must be a stranger to true holiness and 
to true happiness, for true holiness and happiness arise out of the 
knowledge of God, and favorable intercourse with God as our 
Father and our Friend. The only way in which the heart can 
be purified from the evil conscience, which prevents holiness and 
happiness, by shutting us out from God, who is the source of 
both, is by the sprinkling of the atoning blood of the Lamb of 
God, who bears, and bears away, the sin of the world. It is the 
belief of the truth respecting Jehovah, as well pleased in his Son, 
‘reconciling the world to himself” in him, ‘seeing he has 
made him, who knew no sin, to be sin in our room;” it is the 
belief of this truth, which cleanses the conscience, which purifies 
the heart, which gives us confidence in the sight of God, and en- 
ables us to go boldly to his throne, as the throne of mercy. This 
“love of God shed abroad in the heart by the Holy Ghost given 
to us,”” produces love to God; for “we love him who hath so 
loved us;” and this love to God is the prolific seed of all holi- 
ness, both of heart and conduct. 

The pure in heart, or the spiritually purified, are thus those 
who, through the faith of the truth respecting the atoning sacri- 
fice of Jesus, are fitted for spiritual intercourse with the holy 
Jehovah. ‘These are the blessed ones; not those who have been 
‘sanctified to the purifying of the flesh, by the blood of bulls 
and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer,” but they who have had 
‘their conscience purged from dead works, to serve the living 
God, by the sprinkling of the blood of Christ, who, through the 
eternal Spirit, offered himself without spot to God” a “sacrifice 
of a sweet-smelling savor.”” 

Such persons are blessed in the enjoyment of this spiritual 
purification, “ for they shall see God.” They who were “ sancti- 
fied to the purifying of the flesh,” were permitted to enter the 
sacred gates of the temple, and, in the appointed rites of worship, 
to approach to Jehovah. ‘his was an important and valuable 
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privilege. But far higher is the privilege enjoyed by those whose 
“hearts are sprinkled from an evil conscience”—whose “ con- 
sclences are purged from dead works.” ‘They shall see God,” 
that is, they shall obtain clear and satisfactory views of his char- 
acter, and they shall be admitted into intimate and delightful 
fellowship with him. 

In the truth, the faith of which purifies the heart, they see 
God ; for what is that truth but a manifestation of the glory of 
God in the face of his Son—an illustrious display of the com- 
bined radiance of divine holiness and divine benignity. The 
veil which covers the Holy of Holies is, as it were, rent asunder, 
and the believer sees, with the eye of his mind, Jehovah as “the 
Lord God merciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant 
in goodness and truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
iniquity, and transgression, and sin, not clearing the guilty” 
without satisfaction to the injured honors of his character, and 
the insulted rights of his government; ‘yet setting forth his Son 
a propitiation through faith in his blood,” and proclaiming him- 
self to be “the just God and the Saviour;” “just, and the 
justifier of him which believeth in Jesus.” And he not only 
obtains clear satisfactory views of the Divine character, but he 
enjoys intimate and delightful communion with God. He is 
brought very near God; God’s mind becomes his mind; God’s 
will becomes his will; and his “fellowship is truly with the 
Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ.”” 

They who are pure in heart ‘‘see God” in this way, even in 
the present world; and in the future state their knowledge of 
God will become far more extensive—their fellowship with him 
far more intimate; for though, when compared with the privi- 
leges of a former dispensation, even.now ‘‘as with open face we 
contemplate the glory of the Lord,” yet, in reference to the 
privileges of a higher economy, we yet see but “ through a glass 
darkly”—we ‘“ know but in part”—we understand but in part— 
we enjoy but in part. But “that which is in part shall be done 
away,” and “that which is perfect shall come.” ‘ We shall,” to 
use the apostle’s language, which we know is accurate, for it was 
taught him by the Holy Spirit, though the full meaning of it we 
shall never understand till we get to heaven,—we ‘shall see face 
to face,” we “shall know even as we are known;”” or to borrow 
the words of the Psalmist, we ‘“‘ shall behold his face in righteous- 
ness: we shall be satisfied, when we awake, with his likeness.”” 
Then, and not till then, will the full .meariing of these words be 
understood,—‘ Blessed are the pure in heart: for they shall see 


God.” 
§ 7. The peace-makers—they shall be called the children of God. 


We proceed now to consider the seventh beatitude. ‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers: for they shall be called the children of 
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God.”” The Jews, in general, regarded the gentile nations with 
bitter contempt and hatred, and they expected that, under the 
Messiah, there should be an uninterrupted series of warlike 
attacks made on these nations, till they were completely de- 
stroyed, or subjugated to the chosen people of God. In their 
estimation, those emphatically deserved the appellation of happy 
who should be employed under Messiah the prince, to avenge on 
the heathen nations all the wrongs these had done to Israel. 


How different is the spirit of the new economy! How beauti- 


> 


fally does it accord with the angelic anthem which celebrated the 
nativity of its Founder: “Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.” , 

This is one of the distinguishing characters of the subjects of 
the Messiah, that they are peace-makers.” Through the knowl- 
edge and belief of the truth as it is in Jesus, they are brought 
into a state of peace. ‘They have been reconciled by God to 
himself, by the death of his Son.” By him “they have received 
the reconciliation :”” the war which raged within is also brought 
to a close; and being at peace with God, and at peace with them- 
selves, they are at peace with the whole world, regarding all man- 
kind with a sincere benevolence, and desirous of promoting their 
best interests, both in this world and in that which is to come. 

This naturally induces them to become peacemakers. It 
makes them desirous that all men should become partakers of 


‘the peace, which has been obtained through the ransom paid on 


the cross; and that, for this purpose, all ‘men should” acquaint 
themselves with God, as revealed in “ Christ crucified,” and thus 
be at peace. They know that “there is no peace for the 
wicked,” and therefore, as peace-makers, they use the means 
which le in their power, shat “the wicked should forsake his 
way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts; and turn to the 
Lord, who will have mercy on him, and to our God, who will 
abundantly pardon.”” They know, and believe, that this “ peace 
with God, through our Lord Jesus Christ,” lies at the foundation 
of peace with ourselves; and that these two lay the only solid 
foundation for peace, in all the extent of that word, with one 
another. They believe, that if men were but generally “ recon- 
giled to God through the death of his Son,” then man, the brother, 
would live the friend, of man; and till this is gained, in their es- 
timation, little progress can be made towards this most desirable 
consummation ; and that which receives the name of peace, is 
only a suspension of combat, or an armed truce. Under the in- 
fluence of the faith of the truth, by means of which they have 
obtained peace, Christians, happy in themselves, endeavor to dif 
fuse happiness around them. ‘'l'hey carefully abstain from injur- 
ing any one; knowing that mutual injury is the great cause of 
mutual quarrels, Not easily provoked, they endeavor not to 
provoke others, except “to love and to good works,’ kind 
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offices. They “ follow peace with all men,” so far as this is con- 
sistent with that “holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” ‘As much as lieth in” them, they endeavor to “live 
peaceably with all men.”” In all the relations in which they are 
placed, whether domestic, civil, or ecclesiastical, their object is ta, 
prevent, allay, and extinguish anger, debate, strife, and division. 
In order to obtain peace, they will not sacrifice truth or duty, be- 
cause they know that to be only a false peace—not deserving the 
name—which can be secured in this way; but they will sacrifice 
everything but truth and duty, in order to obtain peace. They 
carefully avoid whatever they have reason to think will give of- 
fence, or create disunion; and readily bear even with men’s 
weaknesses and follies when they are not criminal, rather than 
disturb peace. They count it their duty, not only to avoid care- 
fully whatever may break the peace, but just because they love 
peace, though cautious of interfering in “ strife that does not be- 
long to them,” they do not shrink from exertion and sacrifice, 
when they perceive that these, on their part, may conduce to the 
extinguishing of the fire of discord, though it may not have been 
kindled by themselves. 

This peaceable and peace-making disposition, is by no means 
to be confounded with that indolent good nature which is but a 
modification of timidity and selfishness. He who, in order to 
secure what he terms peace, sacrifices truth and duty, will fre- 
quently fail in the object he has in view; and even should he 
succeed, he will find at the great day of accounts, that not the 
blessing of the peace-maker, but the curse of ‘the fearful and 
unbelieving,” shall rest on him; and instead of being permitted 
to “‘enter through the gates into the city,” he shall be shut out 
among “dogs, and sorcerers, and idolaters, and all that love and 
make a lie.” 

The peace-makers are pronounced happy by our Lord: 
“ Blessed are the peace-makers.” They cannot but be happy. 
Next to the enjoyment of peace in our own minds, must be the 
delight of knowing that we are the means of diffusing peace and 
love around us. But the particular reason which our Lord 
assigns for pronouncing them happy is, “they shall be called the 
children of God.” Such persons are the children of God, and 
they shall be called or acknowledged to be his children. Both 
these ideas are suggested by the words. . 

To be a child of God, is a figurative expression, descriptive of 
intimate and peculiar relation to God, and of moral conformity 
and resemblance to God. These peace-makers are the objects of 
the peculiar and favorable regards of God; and indeed their 
possession of this disposition “is a clear proof of it, for, in con- 
sequence of ‘the great love wherewith he loved them,” he bas by 
his Holy Spirit, delivered them from the dominion of those 
“lusts striving in their members,” “ from whence come wars and 
fightings ;” and from being “hateful and hating one another,” 
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has enabled them “to put on bowels of mercies,” “to for- 
bear one another in love,” and to “forgive one another, if any 
have a quarrel against any.” The clearest evidence of individ- 
uals being the children of God, the objects of his peculiar love, 
is their possession of those holy dispositions which he alone can 
confer, and which he confers only on those whom it is his pur- 
pose to bless with final salvation. 

The peace-makers are the children of God, not only as being 
the objects of his peculiar favor, but as being conformed to his 
image. He is “the God of peace.” His great object in the 
wonderful scheme of redemption, is to “ gather together im one 
all things in Christ,” whether they be “things im heaven, or 
things on earth.”* And all those who, under the influence of 
christian truth, are peace-makers, show that they are animated 
with the same principle of action as God, and “as obedient 
hildren,” are co-operating with him in his benevolent design of 
establishing “peace on earth.” As of all who delight in strife, 
and debate, and war, it may be said, “They are of their father 
the devil”—who was “‘a murderer from the beginning—and the 
works of their father they do;” $0 it may be said of all who, as 
- the Psalmist expresses it, ‘‘seek peace and pursue it,”” they are 
of their “‘ Father in heaven,” “the God of peace,” and. the works 
of their Father they do. What. greater happiness can a created 
being enjoy than to be the object of the Divine favor? what 
greater honor than to wear the impress of the Divine image ? 

The peace-makers shall not merely be, but they shall be 
“called,” acknowledged to be, “the children of God.” God 
calls them his chiidren, even in the present state, distinguishing 
them by tokens of his peculiar regard; and at last he will 
publicly avow his relation to them in the presence of an assem- 
bled universe. Their fellow-saints recognize them by this dis- 
tinguishing mark to be their brethren, children of their common 
Father. Many, even of that world which is blind to some other 
of the characteristics of the children of God, who know not the 
younger brethren, as they knew not the first-born when he was 
among them, are constrained by the manifestation of this temper 
to say,—‘ these are the sons of God’; and there is a period ap- 
proaching, when the peace-makers, however humble their situa- 
tion may have been in the present state, and however much 
their characters may have been misapprehended or misrepre- 
sented, shall “ shine fegth like the sun in the kingdom of their 
a Then will be “the manifestation of the sons of 

od. 

This concludes the statement of the distinctive characters of 
the subjects of the kingdom of God. 

ie 
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§ 8. Appendix.—Persecuted yet blessed. 


The beatitude in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth verses, may. 
be considered as a kind of appendix. “Blessed are they which 
are persecuted for righteousness’ sake: for theirs is the kingdom 
of heaven. Blessed are ye, when men shall revile you, and per- 
secute you, and shall say all manner of evil against you falsely 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be exceeding glad; for great is your 
reward in heaven; for so persecuted they the prophets which 
were before you.” 

The Jews expected that all of them were to enjoy the bless- 
ings of the Messiah’s reign; and that these blessings were to 
consist in a great measure in freedom from external evils, such 
as poverty and oppression, and in the enjoyment of external 
good, such as peace, wealth, honor, and in one word, prosperity. 
Our Lord had already distinctly intimated, that the subjects of 
the Messiah were not to consist of the Jewish nation as a body, 
but of men possessed of a peculiar character; and in the words 
before us he clearly states, that ‘his peculiar people, instead of 
being distinguished by worldly wealth and honor, were to be a 
poor, despised, and persecuted race. They were to be “ persecuted 
for righteousness’ sake.” 

The phrase, ‘“‘ for righteousness’ sake,” is just equivalent to, 
for the belief and profession of christian truth, and for the per- 
formance of christian duty. To suffer for righteousness’ sake, is 
synonymous with suffering for Christ’s sake; suffering “ for the 
Gospel’s sake ;” ‘suffering as a Christian.” 

The term, “ persecuted,” is descriptive of all the variety of 
evils to which the followers of our Lord were to be exposed for 
their attachment to him and his cause, for their allegiance to 
his authority, and their observance of his laws. How varied and 
severe these evils were, is to be learned from the history of the 
ehurch of Christ. The apostles, who occupied the highest place 
in the kingdom of heaven, were distinguished not less by their 
sufferings, than by their honors. “I think,” says one of them, 
speaking in the name of them all, “that God hath set forth us 
the apostles last, as it were appointed to death: for we are made 
a spectacle unto the world, and to angels, and to men. We are 
fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise in Christ: we are weak, 
_ but ye are strong; ye are honorable, but we are despised. 
Kven unto this present hour we both humger, and thirst, and are 
naked, and are buffeted, and have no certain dwelling-place ; 
and labor, working with our own hands: being reviled, we 
bless; beig persecuted, we suffer it; being defamed, we en- 
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treat; we are made as the filth of the world, and are the off- 
scouring of all things unto this day.”” And, speaking of his 
own individual experience, he tells us that, as a christian apostle, 
he had been ‘in labors more abundant, in stripes above measure, 
in prisons more frequent, in deaths oft.” “Of the Jews,” says 
he, “five times received I forty stripes save one. Thrice was I 
beaten with rods, once was I stoned, thrice I suffered shipwreck, 
a night and a day I have been in the deep; in journeyings often, 
in perils of waters, in perils of robbers, in perils by mine own 
countrymen, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, in 
perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils among false 
brethren ; in weariness and painfulness, in watchings often, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” 
The description of the sufferings of the people of God under the 
Old Testament economy, is equally applicable to the primitive 
followers of Christ. Some, many of them, “had trial of crue. 
mockings and scourgings, yea, moreover, of bonds and imprison- 
ment: they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were tempted, 
were slain with the sword: they wandered about in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins; being destitute, afflicted, tormented: (Of whom | 
the world was not worthy :) they wandered in deserts, and in 
mountains, and in dens and caves of the earth.”” 

Comparatively few of the followers of Christ have been exposed 
to persecution in so violent a form; but all his genuine followers 
are, In some form, and in some degree, “ persecuted for righteous- 
ness.” ‘ All who will live godly, must,” and do, “suffer persecu- 
tion.” It has been justly remarked, that ‘‘the wicked hate the 
holy image of God, and those who bear it; his holy truth, and 
those who profess and preach it; his holy law, and those who 
obey and stand up for its obligation and authority; his holy or- 
dinances, and those that attend on them.” The particular form 
of the opposition which wicked and worldly men. make to the 
cause of Christ, will depend on circumstances; but in all coun- 
tries and in all ages, it exists, and the followers of Christ should 
count on being exposed to derision, reproach, slander, and it may 
be evils of a more formidable kind, from ungodly men.” 

It deserves and requires notice, that when our Lord pro 
nounces his people “blessed” amidst, and on account of, perse- 
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cution, it is not suffering in general he speaks of, but “ suffering 
for righteousness’ sake.” It is not every sufferer, no, nor every 
sufferer for religion, that can legitimately claim the consolation 
with which our Lord’s declarations are so replete. He alone can 
be pronounced blessed, who suffers because he will not deny the 
truth, because he will not violate the law of his redeeming Lord. 
It is, as Augustine says, “not the punishment, but the cause 
which makes the martyr.”* He who is persecuted in this cause, 

however severely, is blessed. It is an honor and a privilege con- 
ferred on him. “It is given to him on the behalf of Christ to 
suffer for his sake.” 

The particular reason our Lord assigns for pronouncing those 
who are persecuted: for righteousness’ sake happy, is, that “ theirs 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 1 have already had occasion to ex- 
plain these words in illustrating the first of the beatitudes. The 
phrase is commonly considered as eqivalent to, ‘they shall enjoy 
the celestial blessedness.’ I have no doubt this is included in it, 
but this is by no means all that is included in it. Itis not, ‘theirs 
shall be the kingdom of heaven,’ though that is true, but “ theirs 
ts the kingdom of heaven ;” even while suffering for righteous- 
ness’ sake, ‘theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” The kingdom of 
heaven is the new economy, the order of things under the Mes- 
siah. A person enters into this kingdom when he “ repents to- 
wards,” or changes his mind with regard to, ‘‘ God,” believes the 
Gospel, and is born again, ‘being transformed by the renewing 
of his mind.” The privileges of this kingdom are spiritual. 
They are not meat and drink, or riches, or honors; they are 
“righteousness,”’—justification,—“‘ peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” These are the privileges of the kingdom, and every 
one who enters into it, is invested with them.” ‘These men, how- 
ever despised and persecuted by their fellow-men, are happy, for 
they are kings and priests, or ‘‘a royal priesthood,” a sacred king- 
dom; they have “received the kingdom which cannot be 
moved.”” They are already in the enjoyment of privileges and 
immunities, compared with which, earth’s highest honors and en- 
joyments are but as the dust in the balance; and they are assured 
of, in due time, obtaining in heaven the full “inheritance of the 
kingdom prepared for them from the foundation of the world.” 

It is obvious that, in all that our Lord had said, he had a par- 
ticular reference to those who had believed on him, and that 
they were the persons whom he had described “as poor in spirit, 
mourning, meek, hungering and thirsting after righteousness, 
merciful, pure in heart, peace-makers, and persecuted for right- 
eousness’ sake.” But he now makes a change in the form of his 
discourse. From general statements he turns to direct address ; 
and fixing his eyes benignantly on his disciples, who appear to 
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have been seated nearest to him, he says:—‘ Blessed are ye, 
when men shall revile you, and persecute you, and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely for my sake. Rejoice and be 
exceeding glad; for great is your reward in heaven: for so per- 
secuted they the prophets which were before you.” 

Perfect integrity was a leading feature in the character of our 
Lord. He never excited false hopes; nay, he never availed him- 
self of false hopes which, irrespective of any statements he had 
made, men had formed. ‘I will follow thee whithersoever thou 
goest,” said a scribe. Our Lord, instead of allowing the man to 
‘ do so, till he should discover that He was not the kind of Mes- 
siah he expected, immediately replied :—“ The foxes have holes, 
and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.” And here, in the very commence- 
ment of his ministry, he tells his disciples, “ what great things 
they must suffer for his name’s sake.” He tells them that they 
were to be reviled and persecuted, and that all manner of evil 
was to be spoken against them; and their future experience 
taught them that the Faithful Witness did not lie. 

But, while he tells them that “in the world they would have 
tribulation,” he assures them also that ‘in him they should have 
peace.” They would be happy, blessed, when all these things 
should come upon them, if their sufferings were brought upon 
them by their attachment to Christ and his cause; and, if the 
charges brought against them were indeed false charges, amid all 
their sufferings they would be supported by the peace of God, 
and the hope of glory; their “ tribulation would work patience, 
and experience, and hope—a hope which would not make them 
ashamed.” The assurance that “if they suffered along with 
Christ, it was.that they should be glorified together with him,” 
would support their heart, and enable them to ‘ count it all joy 
when,” on aecount of Christ, ‘they were brought into manifold 
temptations.” 

Our Lord not only pronounces them ‘ blessed,” but calls on 
them to “ rejoice’—‘“‘ Rejoice, and be exceeding glad.” It isa 
strange exhortation—when persecuted and reviled, not merely 
be patient and resigned, but joyful and glad. This seems “a 
hard saying”—an impracticable precept. But our Lord’s com- 
mands are ‘‘not grievous.” He requires from his people nothing 
that is unreasonable. When the whole of the case is taken into 
view, the command appears in the highest degree reasonable, and 
the duty not only practicable, but easy: “This is the victory 
which overcometh the world,” all difficulties, “even our faith.” 
Let a man but believe what Jesus reveals to him, and he will not 
feel it difficult to do what Jésus commands, or endure what Jesus 
appoints. ‘The man who believes that his reward shall be great 
in heaven, will have no difficulty in rejoicing and being exceed- 
ing glad amid those afflictions which, however heavy, he will in 
this case feel light; and which, however long continued, he will 
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regard as but for a moment; and which he knows are “ working 
out for him a far more exceeding, and an eternal weight of 
glory.” 

The celestial blessedness is, in one point of view, a free gift :— 
“The gift of God is eternal life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
—not merited by man, but freely bestowed by God.‘ But, in 

another point of view, it is a reward, as it is only in the way of 
doing and suffering the will of God that it can be attained, and 
as the measure of enjoyment in the heavenly state will be regu- 
lated according to the degree of labor and suffering in the service 
of Christ. How great that reward will be, we cannot tell; buta 
window has, as it were, been opened in heaven, and through it 
we have been allowed to contemplate those who have suffered 
for Christ, enjoying their reward :—“ After this I beheld, and, lo, 
a great multitude, which no man could numbey, of all nations, - 
and kindreds, and people, and tongues, stood before the throne, 
and before the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their 
hands; and cried with a loud voice, saying, Salvation to our God 
which sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb. And all the 
angels stood round about the throne, and about the elders and 
the four beasts, and fell before the throne on their faces, and wor- 
shipped God, saying, Amen: Blessing, and glory, and wisdom, 
and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, be unto our 
God for everandever. Amen. And one of the elders answered, 
saying unto me, What are these which are arrayed in white robes? 
and whence came they? And JI said unto him, Sir, thou know- 
est. And he said to me, These are they which came out of great 
tribulation, and have washed their robes, and made them white 
in the blood of the Lamb. ‘Therefore are they before the throne 
of God, and serve him day and night in his temple: and he that 
sitteth on the throne shall dwell among them. ‘They shall hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more; neither shall the sun light 
on them, nor any heat. For the Lamb, which is in the midst of 
the throne, shall feed them, and shall lead them unto living foun- 
tains of waters; and God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.”* This is the state, in the period between death and the 
resurrection, of those who have suffered for Christ. At that pe- 
riod, still higher rewards shall be bestowed onthem, They “shall 
be brought with him” in glory, when he comes; they shall, in a 
manner of which we can form no distinct conception, take a part 
with him in ‘‘the judgment of the world;” they shall “ sit with 
him on his throne, as he has overcome, and is set down with his 
Father on his throne ;”* and they shall for ever, in the highest de- 
gree which is competent to created beings, be participants of his 
joys and sharers of his honors. . 

The full assurance of hope, respecting the recompense of re- 
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ward, was not to be the only source of support, and consolation, 
and joy, to our Lord’s disciples, under the sufferings to which 
they were to be exposed for his sake. The consolation that the . 
treatment they were meeting with, was just what the most dis- 
tinguished servants of God, in former ages, had experienced, 
‘was well calculated to sustain and comfort them. ‘“'The same 
afflictions had been accomplished in their brethren, who had been 
in the world.” The path to heaven has always been replete with 
sufferings of some kind or other, which called for the exercise of 
faith and patience. It was consolation to the primitive Christians, 
to think that they were only meeting with the same afflictions as 
Moses, and David, and Elijah, and Isaiah, and Jeremiah, and 
the other prophets, and meeting with them in the same cause. In 
such company reproach becomes praise, and dishonor glory.’ 

Our Lord’s primitive followers, through the effectual operation 
of his Spirit, were enabled to yield obedience to this apparently 
hard command. They experienced the truth of their Lord’s 
declaration, that when persecuted for righteousness’ sake, they were 
blessed—and_ feeling themselves blessed, they rejoiced. Hear 
how one, who in sufferings as in labors seems to have held the 
first place, describes his feelings, “ For I reckon, that the suffer- 
ings of this present time are not worthy to be compared with the 
glory which shall be revealed in us.” ‘‘ Who shall separate us 
from the love of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or perse- 
cution, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is 
written, For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are ac- 
counted as sheep for the slaughter. Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors, through him that loved us. For I am 
persuaded, that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor princi- 
oa nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 

eight, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to sepa- 
rate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus.’ ‘ We 
are troubled on every side, yet not distressed; we are perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but 
not destroyed: always bearing about in the body the dying of 
the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus mfcht be made manifest 
in our body. For we which live are alway delivered unto death 
for Jesus’ sake, that the life also of Jesus might be made manifest 
in our mortal flesh.” ‘‘ For which cause we faint not; but though 
our outward man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by 
day. For our light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for us a far more exceeding. and eternal weight of glory; while 
we look not at the things which are seen, but at the things which 


7 “What a treasure of comfort must the apostles have found in this allusion! 
How does it steel the courage to have comrades, such comrades, in the war of af- 
flictions! What, although it was not to the present, but to the past, they re- 
quired to look for them; is not the combat, is not the triumph in which it 1s at- 
last to terminate, the same? The little timorous band’ of the Nazarene may join 
the ranks of that cloud of witnesses (Heb. xii. 1) who, in the struggle for an in- 
visible world, have sacrificed all that men value upon this earth. How animating 
the consciousness of fighting in fellowship with so great a company of the children 
of light !”—Tuotucx. . § Rom. viii. 18, 35-39, 
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are not seen: for the things which are seen are temporal; but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.”” “ For we know, that, if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a 
building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens.” “Therefore I take pleasure in infirmities, in re- 
proaches, in necessities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s 
sake ; for when I am weak, then am I strong.’”* And we find 
the Hebrew Christians, taking joyfully ‘the spoiling of their 
goods,” “knowing in themselves, that they had in heaven a more 
abiding substance.” And the same principle will produce the 
same mode of feeling and acting, in all countries, and in all ages. 


IL—THE POSITION AND DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS IN REFERENCE TO 
THE WORLD. 


The sentences which follow” were addressed by our Lord, not 
to the multitude indiscriminately, but to his disciples, and they 
are descriptive of the important and salutary change which was 
to take place among mankind, through their instrumentality. 
The truth on this subject is presented to the mind under two 
very significant emblems; and appropriate practical instruction 
is connected with each of these emblematical representations. 
Let us inquire into the meaning of these emblems, and seek to 
feel the force of the practical instructions connected with them. 
We are not less interested in them, than those were to whom 
they were originally addressed. 


§ 1. The Salt of the Earth. 


“Ye are the salt of the earth.”” 

The earth here plainly symbolizes the human inhabitants of 
the earth, or the earth viewed as their residence, and affected b 
their moral state. The use of the figure indicates that the earth 
needs salt.“ It isin a state of spiritual decomposition—moral © 
putrescence. The world, mankind, are in a state of ignorance 
and error, of guilt and depravity—a state of which animal matter, 
tending to, undergoing, the process of dissolution, is a striking 
figure: offensiveness and danger to other sentient beings, and 
destruction of the putrifying substance itself, are the significant 
parts of the figure, 

Mankind, under the influence of ignorance and error, guilt and 
depravity, are the proper objects of the disapprobation and 
loathing of the Divine Being, and of all the wise and good be- 
ings in the universe. ‘l'hey are perishing, and—continuing un- 
der these influences—they must utterly perish—‘ perish in their 


9 2 Cor. iv. 8-11, 16-18. 10 2 Cor. v. 1. 

1 Q Cor. xii. 10 12 Matt. v. 18-16. 13 Matt. v. 18. 

u “T% stands = kécpoc, ‘the world,’ v. 14; and implies mankind in general, 
with the accessory notion of the ¢Vaprov, ‘corruptible, which must be preserved 
by means of dAac, ‘the salt.’”—OLsHAusEN. 
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own corruption.” The seeds of disorganization, the elements of 
ruin, are within, and at work; their operation is discoverable by 
all who, in any measure, have “ their senses exercised, to make a: 
distinction between good and evil,” just in proportion to their 
spiritual perspicacity and sensibility; the process, as it goes for- 
ward, makes the world an uncomfortable and unsafe residence 
for human beings; and the miserable subjects of the malady, 
unless restored to health, becoming every day more loathsome, 
must soon be thrust into the mystical valley of the son of Hin- 
nom, the charnel-house of the universe—the horrid receptacle’ of 

that spiritual filth, the accumulation of which would, in no long 
period, make our world not only without an inhabitant, but un 

inhabitable. ; 

At the period our Lord uttered these words, the whole world, 
with scarcely an exception, was a mass of moral rottenness. The 
unutterable abominations of the impure and bloody systems of 
paganism—manifested not only in their infamous orgies, miscalled 
religious rites, but in the general prevalence of vices, which 
ought not even to be once named among Christians—overspread 
the earth; and Judaism, which, even in its state of purity (hav- 
ing in but avery small measure the power of diffusing ise) 
had done little to counteract the growing corruption of mankind, 
had now, except in avery few individuals, not only lost its sa- 
vor, but become the seat and the source of an offensive pestilen- 
tial disease. The language employed by the sacred historian, 
respecting the state of mankind immediately before the deluge, 
is equally applicable to the state of the world at the time our 
Lord uttered these words :—‘“ The earth was corrupt before God.” 
“When God looked on the earth, behold at was corrupt; for all 
flesh had corrupted his way upon the earth.”* 

Now, of this corrupted and corrupting earth, this mass of de- 
composing spiritual organization, our Lord pronounces his disci- 
ples ‘the salt :’—“ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 

In these figurative words, our Lord announces the wonderful 
truth, the full import of which is, even yet, after eighteen cen- 
turies, but imperfectly unfolded, that, through the instrumen- 
tality of his discip%es,—then so few in number, so humble in 
circumstances, so utterly destitute of all the forces, physical and 
political, by which changes among great bodies of men are 
usually effected,—an important and salutary alteration was to 
take place on the characters and circumstances of mankind. 
The pestilence was to be in some measure arrested, the nuisance 
abated; the earth made a safer and more comfortable dwelling 
for moral agents, beings connected with God and eternity; many 
individuals resorted to a healthy state; and their ruin—their 
utter ruin—as spiritual beings, which was so certainly in pro- 


16 Gen. vi. 11, 12. 

16 “ Salt denotes proverbially one of the most indispensable necessaries of life. 
‘Nil sole et. sale utilius,’ says the Roman proverb, Plin, H. N. xxxi. 9. Eccles, 
xxxix. 32.”:—THOLUOK. 
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gress, prevented. “Ye are the salt of the earth,” is equivalent 
to, ‘You are to be the means of improving the world, and of 
saving its inhabitants. By your instrumentality the ignorant 
are to become enlightened, the guilty are to be brought to seek 
and obtain pardon, the depraved are to be made holy, the un- 
profitable useful, the miserable happy; men are to be made fit 
for presenting themselves a sacrifice to God—“ holy, acceptable, 
rational worship.” You are to be the grand instrumental means 
by which God is to renovate the earth, to make it a wholesome, 
pleasant residence for men to dwell in, and superior beings to 
visit—to regenerate society, and to save men.” 

It is never to be forgotten, that the immediate instrument of 
these blessed changes is truth, divine truth—truth from God, 
truth about God, operating on the minds of men, influencing 
and guiding all their active energies, according to the principles 
of their rational and moral nature; and that, in man’s depraved 
state, a special divine influence is absolutely: necessary, so to 
bring the mind, and keep it in contact with this saving truth, 
as that these blissful consequences may be realized. Men are 
“transformed by the renewing of the mind ;” and it is the good 
Spirit that, by the truth, creates ‘the new mind,” and puts “ the 
right spirit” within men. 

But that truth is not immediately revealed to every one in 
whom, when believed, it effectually works in arresting spiritual 
putrefaction, and restoring to spiritual health. Our Lord taught 
his disciples, personally and by his Holy Spirit, the saving truth. 
He transformed them by its instrumentality. He made them 
holy and happy beings. But this was by no means all. He not 
only stopped the plague in them, restoring them to health, but 
he constituted them his agents in healing others. Not only were 
they the recipients of the water of life, but out of them flowed 
rivers of these healing waters. The truth preached by them, and 
rendered permanent in their divinely-inspired writings—confirmed 
by those miracles of which, in their writings, we have an abiding, 
authentic record, and illustrated by their holy lives, which, in the 
sacred narrative, are still held up to us—was the grand means 
by which the Holy Spirit, not only in their own age and country 
was, but in every succeeding age, to the end of the world, and 
to the remotest borders of the earth, is, to prove himself “‘ Jeho- 
vah Rophi—the Lord that healeth.”” 

The words, “ Ye are the salt of the earth,” as they were pri- 
marily applied to the apostles, and the other inspired teachers of 
Christianity, so they have obviously an exuberance of meaning” 


17 “The course of the human race, apart from Christianity, is alvays down- 
ward: all its civilization ends in barbarism.”—Nzanpmr. 

18 Exod. xv. 26. f finite 

19 Thomas Aquinas says that the apostles are called salt, “ratione virtutis:” 
and he thus expands this thought. They have first “virtutem saporativam ; 
then they have “ virtutemarefactivam ;” then they have “virtutem restrictivam ; 
then they have “virtutem mundificativam ;” and, finally, they have “ virtutem 
sanativam ;”—then they are called salt, “ratione originis,” wate and heat—the 
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in reference to them; but they may be employed as strikingly — 
descriptive of the position and duty of christian teachers in all 
countries and in all ages. Nay, we do not rightly apprehend 
our Lord’s meaning, if we do not consider them as referring to 
the place which his people, whether holding official situations or 
not in his church, occupy with regard tothe world, and the pur- 
pose which he means to serve by them. ‘ Jacob,” the spiritual 
Israel, is intended to be “in the midst of many people as a dew 
from the Lord, as the showers upon the grass,” for refreshing 
and fructifying the nations. All who know the truth are bound 
by their obligations, both to their Lord, the author of the truth, 
and their’fellow-men, to make known the truth by which they 
themselves—slaves as they lately were—were made free, and by 
which alone others can be made ‘the Lord’s freemen.” In their 
character, as the salt of the earth, they must bring themselves 
into contact with the corrupting substance. Hvery Christian, 
however limited his sphere of influence, must still, within that 
sphere, exert the influence which he possesses. He must exhibit 
truth in its meaning, and evidence, and influence: he must be a 
living epistle of Jesus Christ, seen and read of all men. 

In the language of our Lord to his primitive disciples, ‘ Ye 
are the salt of the earth,” I cannot help thinking, that there is an 
intentional intimation, that the benignant influence of his relig- 
ion, producing a favorable moral change, through the instrumen- 
tality of those who embraced it, was not to be confined within the 
narrow limits of the promised land, but was to pervade the whole 
earth—the world—reaching ‘‘to every kindred, and people, and 
tongue, and nation.” ‘The whole earth was corrupt before God ; 
and, as the divine counteractive of corruption was needed by all, 
it was ultimately to be extended to all lands. The prophets and 
the pious Jews were the salt of Judea; but the apostles and their 
followers were to be the salt of the earth. 

It is an intimation of what is the undoubted truth, that all true 
holiness and happiness among mankind is the result of christian 
truth known and believed; that the knowledge and belief of 
christian truth, so far as they depend on created agency, are dif- 
fused through the instrumentality of christian men; and, that it 
is the will of Christ that christian men should diffuse this knowl- 
edge and faith as extensively as possible. The earth—the whole 
earth—is laboring under moral putrescence, and, therefore, 
throughout the whole earth, is the divine counteractive to be dif 
fused. ‘There are two or three very important practical conclu- 
sions, which come out of this statement of the case. : 

Tn the first place, there can be no doubt of the propriety and 
obligation, as there can be no doubt of the necessity, of christian 
missions to heathen and infidel nations. They are wide-extended, 


water of tribulation, and the heat of love; and then, thirdly, they are called 
salt, “ratione consuetudinis,” every sacrifice being salted with salt. This is a 
specimen of scholastic exegesis. 

20 Micah v. 7. 
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utrifying marshes, and can only be healed. by that spiritual salt, 
of whose healing virtue, the salt thrown by the prophet into the 
bitter empoisoned waters is a striking figure.” Christians who 
take no part in such undertakings, seem to deny either the need 
of the heathen world or the power of christian truth, or to dis- 
claim at once the possession of the knowledge, and the obligation 
of the duty, implied in the words, “ Ye are the salt of the earth.” 
Their conduct seems to say, the earth does not need salt, or Chris- 
tianity is not salt, or we are not Christians. 

In the second place, it seems equally beyond doubt, that Chris- 
tians must mingle themselves with society, in order to serve the 
purpose of their being constituted the salt of the earth. It is not 
the will of our Lord, that we should be monks or hermits. It is . 
his will that christian churches should be select bodies, ‘‘a people 
taken out from among the Gentiles’—‘a peculiar people’—" a 
people dwelling alone.”” It is his will that his people in their 
most confidential friendships, should follow the law of the elective 
affinities of their new nature. But while all this is true, it is not 
only not their duty to go out of the world, but in all ordinary 
circumstances they cannot do their duty unless they are in it. 
The world is surely the place for the salt of the world. Chris- 
tians must mingle with society, and in mingling with society, they 
must, in the various ways which may seem best fitted to gain their 
object, apply to their fellow-men that truth by which alone they 
can be saved. . 

And in the third place, it seems a natural conclusion from what 
has been stated, that the capacity of a Christian to produce saving 
good, and his obligation to attempt it, correspond with the close- 
ness of the relation in which he stands to the individuals who are 
the proper objects of his christian benevolence. The closer the 
salt can come to the body that needs it, the more intimately it can 
insinuate itself into the substance, the greater probability of its 
serving its purpose. He does not act like a Christian, who does 
not do what lies in him, that the whole earth should be salted. 
But he acts very like a fool, who maks great exertions to put down 
moral putrescence among the antipodes, while he allows it to ex- 
ist and increase in his own country, his own «ity, his own neigh- 
borhood, his own family. Home attempts to put down spiritual 
corruption, should not supersede foreign enterprise for the same 
purpose. But since the pestilence is universal, while I will do 
what I can to send remedies to the inhabitants of Calabar or Ja- 
pan, I will especially look after my own country, my own city, 
my own relations, my own family. My securest way of extend- 
ing the influence of Christianity, is first to influence those I am 
most intimately connected with, and then, through them, those 
with whom I have a comparatively remote connection. I expect 
to find the best missionary agent in the man who is most diligent 
and conscientious in attending to the spiritual concerns of “ his 
own, especially those of his own house.” I shall come to doubt 

21 2 Kings ii. 19-22. 2 Acts xy. 14. 1Pet.ii.9. Numb, xxiii. 9, 
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whether that be salt at all, if what is constantly in contact with 
it be not salted. ee SS, 

The whole of our Lord’s statement goes on the supposition, 
that, to be successful in making others Christians, and in thus 
making them holy and happy, we must be ourselves Christians, 
we must ourselves be christianly holy and happy. We must 
“have salt in ourselves,” if we would be the salt of the world. 
To be really useful as foreign or home missionaries, or christian- 
instruction agents, or sabbath-school teachers, men must be 
Christians indeed; not merely men who have learned a system 
of theology by rote, and are fluent enough in imparting it to 
others, but men who know, and believe, and experience the 
truth as it is in Jesus. How can men teach what they do not 
know ?’ How can they exemplify what they have never experi- 
enced? It is christian truth under divine influence, that makes 
men christianly good and happy; and it’is just in the degree 
in which we find in a man christian truth embodied, and christian 
influence exemplified, that we find him a fit agent for advancing 
Christianity. ‘Let the dead bury their dead,” but let them not 
pretend to be fit agents for promoting their spiritual resurrection. 

If the professed followers of Christ, instead of holding the 
truth, embrace error—if, instead of leading holy lives, they live 
in conformity to the present evil world—it is plain they cannot 
serve the high and holy purposes for which they are separated 
from the world. Unconverted members of christian churches are 
plagues to the church, and plagues to the world. And however 
active such persons may be made, in a species of promoting the 
cause of Christianity, by such motives as they can alone feel the 
force of—and it is astonishing what exertions they can be brought 
to put forth—little good is to be expected, and much evil is to be 
feared, from their exertions. Worldly:minded, untender-walk- 
ing, while, at the same time, loud, noisy, bustling, professors of 
Christianity, are among the worst enemies of Christ and Christi- 
anity, of the church and of the world. Instead of being such 
salt of the world as counteracts and even cures putrescence, 
they are like salt of another kind, which, when brought into 
contact with putrifying substances, accelerates the progress of 
decomposition. These men may well make the world worse, 
but they will never make it better. As true consistent active 
Christians are the greatest of all benefactors to mankind, so there 
are not worse enemies to society than worldly, wicked, professors 
of the religion of Christ. They are “to every good work repro- 
_ bate” —useless to others—and in a situation even more deplorable 
and less hopeful than that world, obviously lying in wickedness, 
of which, from their profession, they should be the active efficient 
reformers. 

These sentiments are stated with terrific plainness, though, in 
‘appropriately figurative language, in the words that follow:— 
“But if the salt lose its savor, wherewith shall it be salted? It 


33 Mark. ix. 50. %4 Matt. viii. 22. 
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is thenceforth good for nothing, but to be cast forth and to be 
trodden under foot of men.” . 

The salt used by the Jews, was by no means so thoroughly 
purified as that which we employ. It was native salt, mixed 
wp with earthy substances, which formed a considerable portion 
of the whole mass. With us salt cannot lose its savor or taste, 
without being itself lost. With them the compound substance 
called salt, when long exposed to the atmosphere, had the saline 
particles exhaled or wasted away, and there remained an insipid, 
useless, earthy mass. An old but singularly trustworthy orien- 
tal traveller” states, that in passing through the Valley of Salt, 
near Aleppo, in Syria, he took up a piece of salt, and breaking 
off portions of it which had been exposed to the sun, and air, 
and rain, found that though they had all the external appear- 
ances of salt, they had entirely lost its taste. This insipid sub- 
stance is good for no purpose. It is entirely useless. It does 
not even serve the purpose of manure. We are told that as vast 
quantities of salt were employed in the temple, as condiment for 
the sacrifices, that which became vapid by exposure to the 
atmosphere, being useful for no other purpose, was strewed, as 
we do sand or gravel, in the courts of the temple, to be trampled 
under foot. Let us endeavor to discover the meaning of this 
figurative representation. ‘ 

Some interpreters” consider the phrase ‘ wherewith shall 7 
be salted?” as equivalent to, “ Wherewith shall the earth be 
salted?” As if he had said, ‘If those who should be the in- 
structors and reformers of the world become ignorant and 
wicked, what is to become of the world? must it not be consigned 
to hopeless corruption?’ This is an important and impressive 
thoucht, but it does not seem to be our Lord’s thought. 

From what follows—‘It”—«. e, the salt—‘‘is henceforth 
good for nothing but to be cast out and trodden under foot of 
men,” it is obvious that the sense is, ‘If the salt lose its taste, 
how is it to recover it?’ The sentiment intended to be conveyed 
seems to be this: A professed Christian, especially if he has. 
seemed to be distinguished for the knowledge and experience of 
the saving truth, and by being so, has seemed to be useful in 
making the world wiser and better, who becomes careless, and 
ignorant, and worldly, and irreligious—who loses the hold he 
seemed to have of truth—who ceases to manifest anything like 
its native influence on his temper and conduct—is in a state 
peculiarly deplorable. There is less probability that he shall be 
reclaimed than that the grossly ignorant, the openly profane, 
should be converted. An ignorant wicked heathen, is in a less 
hopeless condition than an apostate Christian, whether the 
apostasy be avowed or silent. 

This is a sentiment very strongly expressed by the inspired 
apostles, who had the mind of Christ:—“ It is impossible for 


% “Nil est tritius quam yui vult divinus haberi, ac non est.”—Brneu. 
3% Maundrell. 27 Luther, 
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those who were once enlightened, and have tasted of 1.1e heavenly 
gift, and were made partakers of the Holy Ghost, and have 
tasted the good word of God, and the powers of the world to 
come, if they shall fall away, to renew them again to repentance ; 
seeing they crucify to themselves the Son of God afresh, and put 
him to an open shame. For the earth which drinketh in the 
rain that cometh oft upon it, and bringeth forth herbs meet for 
them by whom it is dressed, receiveth blessing from God: but 
that which beareth thorns and briers, is nigh unto cursing: 
whose end is to be burned.””. “If after’ men “have escaped 
the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge of the Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, they are again entangled therein, and 
overcome, the latter end is worse with them than the beginning. 
For it had been better for them not to have known the way of 
righteousness, than, after they have known it, to turn from the 
holy commandment delivered unto them. But it has happened 
unto them according to the true proverb, ‘The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed, to her 
wallowing in the mire.’ ”” 

Such individuals are in all but a desperate state, in reference 
to their own salvation. They may be saved; but it will be as by 
fire. They may be saved; but the probability is, they shall 
perish, must perish, because they will perish. They serve no 
good purpose. They pollute the church if they are allowed to 
continue in it. They have disgraced it in the estimation of men, 
even though they leave it, or are expelled from it. Such men 
are viewed in the passage as retaining the name of Christian. 
They are still called salt. But they bear a name they do not 
deserve; and it is not the better for them, while it is the worse 
for others, both in the church and the world, that they do bear _ 
so worthy a name. 

A professed Christian, who does not serve the avowed purpose 
of his being a Christian, making men wiser and better, who is 
not in some measure the salt of the earth, is the object of con- 
tempt, even to worldly men. They are compelled to respect the 
man, though they may smile at his enthusiasm, who acts a con- 
sistent part as a Christian, in endeavoring habitually that all 
men with whom he is brought into connection, may become, not 
only almost, but altogether, such as he is, Christians, with the 
exception of—what he is very sensible of—his defects and his 
faults; but they can have no respect for the man whose profes- 
sion proclaims one thing, while his life declares another. 

The man who, in order to secure the approbation of the men 
of the world, abstains from taking that part in endeavors to 
promote the improvement of mankind on christian principles, 
which his conscience tells him he ought to do, falls into a very 
serious mistake. Contempt, not respect, is the sentiment his 
conduct excites. And as this is true of individuals calling them- 
selves Christians, so it is true of bodies calling themselves 


28 Heb. vi. 4-8. - 292 Pet. ii, 20-22. 
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churches. It is a fearful sight, but it has often been witnessed, 
when those “ whose high vocation is to save the world around 
them from ruin, curse that world with the insipidity, on which it 
will contemptuously trample, when they should have blessed it 
with a savor of life to rescue it from moral corruption—from 
eternal death.” 

But what is all the disgrace which the useless professor of 
Christianity (the savorless salt) can draw upon himself here, in 
comparison of the shame and everlasting contempt which awaits 
him in the other world? “How fearful will be the doom of the 
unprofitable servant— cast into utter darkness,” where there 
is ‘“ weeping and gnashing of teeth |" ; 

It is quite possible that our Lord may have a reference to the 
use of salt in sacrifice; ‘It is by you the Gentiles shall be pre- 
pared for being laid as a sacrifice on the altar of God; and if 
you do not serve this purpose, instead of being laid on the altar, 
you will be cast out to the outer courts, and trodden on by all 
who frequent them.” . 


§ 2. The light of the world. 


The same truths which are taught us by Christians being termed 
the salt of the earth, are brought before the mind under a different 
figurative representation in the words that follow, ‘Ye are the 
light of the world.”” 

“The world,” that is, the inhabitants of the world, are supposed 
to be in a state of darkness. Darkness, in Scripture, is the em- 
blem of ignorance, of error, of sin, and of misery. Mankind are 
here then represented as in a state of ignorance, error, guilt, de- 
pravity, and misery; and the disciples of our Lord are held forth 
as the instrumental means of dispelling this darkness, of bringing 
men to the knowledge and faith of the truth, and, under the in- 
fluence of that truth, making them truly holy and happy. 

Our Lord hinself, in the highest and fullest meaning of the 
term, is ‘‘ the light of the world,” “the light of men,” the true 
sun of the moral world, the source of knowledge, holiness, and 
happiness to man. But it is through the instrumentality of his 
people, that he communicates these blessings to mankind. They 
themselves were once “ darkness,” ignorant, depraved, unhappy ; 
but through the knowledge and belief of the truth, under the 
influence of the Spirit, they are become “light in the Lord ;”” 
and being enlightened by him, like the moon and planets, though 
in themselves opaque bodies, when illuminated by the sun, they 
shine by the reflection of his light. ‘They hold forth the word 
of life.”** In their profession, character, and conduct, they live 


30 Bennet. 31 Matt, xxv. 30. 

32 “ Non itaque calcatur ab hominibus qui patitur persecutionem, sed qui _per- 
secutionem timendo infatuatur. Calcari enim non potest nisi inferior, sed in- 
ferior non est, qui quamvis corpore multa in terra sustineat, corde tamen fixus in 
ew@lo est.” —AUGUSTIN. 33 Matt. v. 14 34 John viii. 12; 1.4, 
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to the world a representation of true Christianity. Like mirrors, 
they reflect the glory of the Lord, as manifested in the person 
and work of him, who is “the image of the invisible God’— 
“the Father of lights.” : x 

These words are, no doubt, peculiarly applicable to the apostles, 
and to the public teachers of Christianity, but they are by no 
means to be confined to them. Every Christian out to consider 
himself as laid under obligations to communicate the blessings of 
Christianity, to diffuse the light with which he himself has been 
enlightened. : : 
This duty is strongly enjoined by our Lord in the words which 
follow, and the propriety and reasonableness of it are strikingly 
illustrated by two appropriate figures. “A city set on an hill 
cannot be hid. Neither do men light a candle and put it under 
a bushel, but on a candlestick, and it giveth light to all in the 
house. Let your light so shine before men, that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your Father who is in heaven.” 

The general idea intended to be conveyed by these words seems 
to be this, ‘The design of my calling you to be my disciples, is 
not only your own advantage, but the advantage of others; and 
if you do not sedulously endeavor to gain that end, you do not 
act in character. You act an anomalous and absurd part. It 
would be an absurd thing to attempt to conceal a city, built on a 
hill, from the view of the inhabitants of the surrounding country. 
Tf it had been meant to be hid, it would not have been placed 
there. It is built on a hill that it may be seen. It would be an 
absurd thing to light a lamp (so the word should have been ren- 
dered, for candles, properly so called, were not in use among the 
Jews,) and then cover it with a large vessel, which, though it 
might not extinguish it, would prevent it from answering the 
purpose for which it was lighted. When a lamp is lighted, com- 
mon sense dictates that it should be placed on the lamp-stand, 
that it may give light to all who are in the house. Ifyou do not 
diffuse the knowledge and blessings of Christianity around, you 
do not serve one great—the great—purpose for which I have 
called you to be my disciples. You act as absurdly, as if you 
were, after building a city on a hill that it might be seen, to en- 
close it with a high wall that it might not be seen; after kindling 
a lamp that it may give light, covering it with a vessel that it 
may not give light.’ Such, I apprehend, is the force of the two 
figurative illustrations. 

Let us now attend a little more closely to the injunction which 
they are intended to illustrate and enforce. ‘ Let your light so 
shine before men, that they may see your good works, and ‘glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 

What are we to understand by the Christian’s “light”? and 
what by his making it “shine before men”? The Christian is 
naturally, like the rest of mankind, entirely destitute of true light. 


37 Col. i. 15. Jamesi. 17. “Joannes lumen illuminatum ; Christus lumen illu- 
minans.”—Aveust,, Ser. clxxii. 5. 
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“Ye were sometime darkness,” says the apostle, “but. now are 
ye light in the Lord.” “Christ” gives him “ light.” The word 
of the truth of the Gospel is light; when it is understood and be- 
lieved, it becomes the light of him who understands and believes 
it. Till he understands and believes it, it is not his light. It 
shines around him, but all is dark within; but when, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, he understands and believes it, .‘‘ it 
shines in his heart,” and diffuses its purifying, cheering influence 
over the whole inner chambers of the soul, producing holiness 
and peace; nor is this all} so subtile and penetrating is this 
heavenly light, that, though dwelling within, it pervades the 
man, and, as it were, invests his whole exterior, that which his 
fellow-men can see, his conduct, with a holy radiance. The holy 
happy character formed by the truth understood and believed, 
discovers itself in a great variety of appropriate manifestations. 
This is the Christian’s light: the truth dwelling in him producing 
holiness and peace. 

If this is the Christian’s light, it is not difficult to perceive 
what is meant by his “ letting his light shine before men.” The 
injunction obviously implies, that Christians are not to retire 
from the active scenes of life, but are to continue to associate 
with their fellow-men. The salt could not serve its purpose, un- 
less scattered over the putrifying mass. The lamp, when lighted, 
must be placed amid the darkness which it is intended to dispel. 
To “ let our light shine,” is just to make a plain distinct profes- 
sion of the truth which we have received,—to do all that lies in 
our power to bring clearly before the minds of all with whom we 
are connected, that truth in its meaning and evidence, that they 
may believe it; and then, what is not less important, and—what, 
as it would appear from what follows, our Lord had primarily in 
view—exhibit in our temper and behavior the native effects of 
that truth on our own minds in making us holy and happy. It 
is équivalent to.a command, never to shrink from the avowal of 
Christian truth, nor from the performance of Christian duty. 
“Hold forth the word of life.” Let men see what real Christian- 
ity is.’ 

The great end to be sought by Christians in thus making their 
light shine before men is, that these men “may see their good 
works,” and may “glorify their Father which is in heaven ;’” 
that is, that by seeing their good works, they may be led to glo- 
rify their Father who is in heaven. The necessary consequence 
of letting the christian light shine, that is, of yielding to the in- 
fluence of christian truth on the mind and the heart, is the pro- 
duction of good works. “The grace of God,” which is the 
great subject of christian truth, teaches men to “ deny ungodli- 
ness, and worldly lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, and godly 

38 Eph. v. 14. : 
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in this world.” Christian truth, when really understood and be- 
lieved, moulds the character and guides the conduct. In the 
degree in which men are influenced by it, and manifest its influ- 
ence, they are harmless, and useful, and’ happy. When others 
see their “ good works,” and see that they are the result of chris- 
tian principle, notwithstanding the natural enmity of the human 
mind and heart to christian truth, a conviction is lodged in their 
minds, that that must be good which produces such peculiarly 
excellent effects. The holy examples, and the abundant good 
works of genuine Christians, soften then’s prejudices, win them 
to attend to the truth, and are instrumental to their conversion, 
by which they glorify God, and become his worshippers and ser- 
vants. The exhortation of the Apostle Peter, ‘Have your con- 
versation honest among the Gentiles; that, whereas they speak 
against you as evil-doers, they may, by your good works, which. 
they shall behold, glorify God in the day of visitation,” expresses 
the same sentiment as the injunction of our Lord which we have 
just illustrated. — 
_ When professed Christians do not let their light shine before 
men, do not manifest the native practical influence of the truth, 
but, on the contrary, act in a manner inconsistent with their pro- 
. fession, then men seeing their evil works, “blaspheme that 
worthy name by the which” they “are called,”” and thus those 
who should be the means of their fellow-men’s salvation, become 
instruments of their perdition. There is no class of men who 
havé a more fearful weight of guilt lying on them, than worldly, 
inconsistent, unholy professors, especially if teachers, of Chris- 
tianity. 

The command of our Lord in this verse, may seem incon- 
sistent with what he says respecting prayers, and alms, and fast- 
ing, in the sixth chapter, 1-6, and 16-18. “Take heed that ye 
do not your alms before men, to be seen of them; otherwise ye 
have no reward of your Father which is in heaven. Therefore 
when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before 
thee, as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, and in the streets, 
that they may have glory of men. Verily, I say unto you, 
They have their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not 
thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms 
may be in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, him- 
self shall reward thee openly. And when thou prayest, thou 
shalt not be as the hypocrites are: for they love to pray standing 
in the synagogues, and in the corners of the streets, that they may 
be seen of men. Verily I say unto you, They have their re- 
ward. But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and 
when thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father, which is 
in secret; and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward 
thee openly.” ‘‘Moreover, when ye fast, be not as the hypo- 
crites, of a sad countenance: for they disfigure their faces, that 
they may appear unto men to fast. Verily I say unto you, they 


4) 1 Pets. 12. : 42 James ii, 7. 
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; : 
have their reward. But thou, when thou fastest, anoint thine 
head, and wash thy face; that thou appear not unto men to fast, 
but unto thy Father which is in secret: and thy Father, which 
seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” The inconsistency is, 
however, merely apparent; our Lord does not condemn the 
Pharisees for doing in public such duties as are of a publi¢ 
nature, but for publishing and proclaiming what ought to be 
secret. He does not find fault with them for going up to the 
temple to pray, but for choosing the most public part of the 
street for their secret devotions; and even in the case of public 
alms, it is not so much the circumstance of their publicity, as the 
object in view, which he censures. It is “the doing alms before’ 
men, that they might be seen of them.” The seeking publicity 
in order to obtain a selfish and unworthy object, is obviously a 
very different thing from giving alms under the influence of 
christian principle, and while not coveting public notice, yet by 
no means sedulously avoiding it, that “men,” seeing our “ good 
works,” may “ glorify our Father which is in heaven.” 


Ill. THE RELATION OF CHRISTIANITY TO THE ANCIENT 
REVELATIONS. 


The duties of a public instructor of mankind in Christianity 
are multifarious and difficult. He must state the truth clearly 
and fully, and he must guard against those misapprehensions , 
which the statement of truth, however clear and full, not unfre- 
quently occasions in ignorant, half-informed, prejudiced minds. 

If he content himself with merely stating the truth, he may 
unintentionally become the propagator of error, and his authority 
may be set up, and his words quoted, in support of a system, 
materially different from, or even diametrically opposite to, that 
which he meant to establish. 

Our blessed Lord in this, and in every other department of the 
art of public teaching, has set his ministers an example, and they 
should follow his steps. His statements with respect to the 
nature of the blessings to be bestowed by the Messiah, and the 
character of those who were to enjoy these blessings, were 
equally opposed to the doctrines of the Jewish teachers, and to 
the sentiments almost universally entertained by the Jewish 
people; and he most distinctly taught, that a complete change 
of mind must take place in order to a participation in the ad- 
vantage of that heavenly economy, which was just about to be 
established in the world. It was not unnatural for those who 
were firmly but mistakingly persuaded, that the views they en- 
tertained on these subjects were warranted by, and founded on, 
the Old Testament revelation, the writings of Moses and the 
prophets, when they heard our Lord’s discourses, to come to the 
conclusion, that his intention was to subvert the authority of 
these inspire writers, and substitute his own in its room—to 
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destroy the ancient religion, and to establish a new one on its 
ruins. Such a notion was entirely unfounded in truth, and its 
prevalence was calculated in various respects to throw obstacles 
inthe way of our Lord’s success. We find him, therefore, in 
the passage which follows, strongly disavowing every hostile de- 
sign in reference to the ancient Scriptures, and placing in a true 
point of light the reference which his doctrines and laws bore to 
the previous manifestations of the mind of God by Moses and 
the prophets. ‘Think not,” as some of you are apt to suppose, 
“think not that I am come to destroy the law or the prophets; 
I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.”* He thus states his ob- 
ject both positively and negatively. 


§ 1. Negative—not destructive. 


“The Jaw” is here, as in many other parts of the New Testa- 
ment, employed as a designation for the five books of Moses, as 
distinguished from the other inspired writings of the Old Testa- 
ment, here termed the prophets. ‘The law and the prophets,” 
is just equivalent to, the Old Testament Scriptures. 

The phrase “to destroy the law or the prophets,” is peculiar, 
and there is some difficulty in fixing its precise signification. It 
is obvious that the word “‘destroy,” is not to be understood in its 
literal meaning. Our Lord, in these words, does not mean to 
disclaim any intention to treat the sacred books as the converted 
Ephesians did their books of magic, when they ‘‘ brought them 
together, and burnt them before all men.” The word is plainly 
used figuratively. But when figuratively used, the word has 
various significations, and therefore it is necessary to inquire 
which of these it bears in the present instance. 

The word “destroy,” in its figurative acceptation, may mean 
to abrogate, or to violate, or to invalidate. Many interpreters 
understand the word in the first sense, and consider it as a de- 
claration, that it was not our Lord’s intention to abrogate the 
moral law. There are, however, insuperable objections to this 
mode of exposition. We have no right to restrict the term 
“law,” to the moral part of the Mosaic institute: and there can 
be no doubt with a careful reader of the New Testament, that 
our Lord did come to abrogate the law of Moses. It belonged 
to a temporary, as well as a typical economy. “It was added 
because of transgressions, until the seed should come, in refer- 
ence to whom the promise was made,”* and then, having served 
its purpose, it was to cease; and, accordingly, we are informed, 
that our Lord has “taken it out of the way,” that he has “blot 
ted out the handwriting” which was against the Gentiles, that he 
has nailed it to his cross,” so that his people, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, are no longer under that “ pedagogue,” having been in- 
troduced by him into a state of mature sonship. Besides, it is 


43 Matt. v. 17. 44 Acts xix. 19, 
45 Gal. iii. 19. 46 Eph. ii, 14, 15. Col. ii, 14, 47 Gal. iii. 25. 
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plain that our Lord does not so much speak of the law properly 
so called, as of the five books of Moses, of which the law was a 
principal, but by no means the only subject. It also deserves to 

e noticed, that the sense of abrogation does not apply to predic- 
tions as it does to laws, and still less to books containing pre- 
dictions. 

It does not appear to me that a more satisfactory sense is 
brought out by understanding the word “ destroy,” in the sense 
of violate. ‘I am not come to violate, or to teach others to 
violate, the law.’ For here, as in the former case, the term 
applies rather to the law itself, than to the books which contain 
an account of it, and it is not at all applicable to the prophetical 
writings. 

I am disposed to consider the term as equivalent to invalidate. 
‘T am not come—as some of your teachers may surmise, and as 
some of you may suppose, from my teaching being so very un- 
like any teaching you have ever heard, while your teachers, pro- 
fess to derive their doctrines and precepts from the sacred wri- 
tings—I am by no means come to invalidate, to represent as 
of no authority, or of diminished authority, these former revela- 
tions of the Divine will.’ : 

I think it not improbable, that in mentioning, not the sacred 
writings generally, but “the law or the prophets,” and saying, 
not ‘the law and the prophets,” but ‘the law or the prophets,’ 
our Lord refers to the dishonor done to the different portions of 
the sacred writings, by the two dominant sects among the Jews. 
The Pharisees explained away many of the precepts of the law, 
making “void God’s commandment by their traditions ;” and the 
Sadducees do not seem to have admitted the divine authority of 
the prophetical writings; the one invalidated the law, and the 
other the prophets. But our Lord says, I am not come to explain 
away, or to deny, any part of the ancient. revelation: my object 
is directly the reverse,—‘‘ I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 


§ 2. Positive—completive. 


The phrase “ to fulfil the law and the prophets,” is fully as ob- 
scure as ‘‘to destroy the law or the prophets.” It has been com- 
mon to explain the phrase, as if it meant that the object of our 
Lord’s mission was to obey the precepts of the moral law in its 
covenant form, and endure its curse in the room of his people— 
to verify the various types of the ceremonial law—to introduce 
that spiritual system of government of which the judicial law 
was an emblem, and to accomplish all the various predictions in 
the books of the prophets respecting the Messiah. All this is 
truth, and important truth; but it is truth dressed, most of it, in 

48 “ Karadioat idem quod xarapyjoat.”—CamERON. 
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comparatively a very artificial and very modern garb; truth put 
‘into our Lord’s words, rather than brought out of them. Be- 
sides, it is plain that the term “fulfil,” according to this interpre- 
tation, is made to signify, not one thing, but a great many things. 

It has been supposed by some very judicious interpreters, that: 
the word “fulfil” here means fully to expound, to bring out the 
true meaning, in opposition to the false glosses of the Jewish 
teachers. That the word is used in this sense is plain from a 

assage in Rom. xv. 19: ‘I have fully preached”—literally, I 
fieve fulfilled, clearly and completely unfolded—“ the Gospel of 
Christ ;”* and they have thought that there is here a reference 
to what they consider as the expositions of the law which follow. 
There can be no doubt that our Lord, both personally and by his 
disciples, did unfold the true meaning of much that was recondite, 
and much that had been misrepresented, in the Old Testament 
Scriptures ; yet, still, I scarcely think this formed so great a part 
of his teaching, as to be represented as the design of his coming 
asa teacher; and I more than doubt if the statements which 
immediately follow are, strictly speaking, expositions of the law. 

I apprehend the word “fulfil” is used in the sense of ‘ com- 
plete,’ ‘fill up,’ ‘perfect.’ This is so common a use of the term, 
as to make it unnecessary to quote examples of it.” It is as if 
he had said, “my design is not to invalidate the Old Testament 
revelation, but to complete it. It is but the first part of a great 
_ divine manifestation ; I come to give the remaining and the most 
important part of it.’ Our Lord came to complete divine revela- 
tion, both inasmuch as he came to do and suffer those things, 
which were to form the subject of that part of the divine revela- 
tion which yet remained to be given, and inasmuch as, by his 
Spirit, through the instrumentality of his apostles, he actually 
made that revelation. Revelation seems viewed as an unfinished 
building. ‘Now,’ says our Lord, ‘I do not come to demolish it ; 
I do not come to remove one stone of it; my purpose is to carry 
forward, and complete, the divine edifice.”” 

In these words our Lord sanctions the divine authority of the 
Old Testament Scriptures, and at the same time holds himself u 
as the person appointed by God to finish the work which they 
had left incomplete, and therefore entitled certainly to not less 
reverence and faith, than Moses and the prophets:—The “God 
who at. sundry times and in divers manners,” had spoken “in 
time past unto the fathers by the prophets,” was now to speak to 
them ‘by his Son.” 

In the verse which follows, our Lord, who was to complete the 
work of divine revelation, declares the inviolable authority of 
the daw, until all be fulfilled or completed :—‘ For verily I say 
unto you, Till heaven and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall 
in no wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.’ 

50 metAnpukévat TO evayyédtov Tod Xptorod. 
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These words have often been considered as a declaration of the 
perpetual authority and obligation of the moral law. That the 
moral law,—which is indeed just another name for the duties 
which necessarily rise out of the relation in which a rational and 
accountable being like man stands to the all-perfect Being, his 
creator, his preserver, his benefactor, his moral governor,—must 
forever remain unrepealed and unrepealable, there can be no 
doubt. While man continues a rational being, and God con- 
tinues an all-perfect Being, it cannot change; and this is not 
only an indubitably true, it is also an infinitely important, 


principle. 
At the same time, I do not think that it is the principle our 
Lord states here. ‘ The law,” is a phrase which, to a Jew, con- 


veyed the idea of the Mosaic institution, the peculiar order of 
things under which the Israelitish people were placed at Mount 
Sinai. That is the law to which our Lord seems to refer; and 
I apprehend interpreters would not likely have supposed that 
the reference was to anything else, had it not been that they 
found difficulty in explaining words, which seemed to them to 
imply a declaration of inviolable stability to a system which was 
temporary as well as local, and which has in fact long ceased to 
exist. ; 

If the words, however, are carefully examined, they will be 
found to contain in them, not an indefinite declaration of the in- 
violable authority of the law, but a declaration of its inviolable 
authority till a certain period, till certain events had taken place, 
—‘till heaven and earth pass,”—‘ till all things be fulfilled.” 
‘Heaven and earth passing away,’ understood literally, is the 
dissolution of the present system of the universe; and the period 
when that is to take plice, is called the “end of the world.” 
But a person at all familiar with the phraseology of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, knows that the dissolution of the Mosaic 
economy, and the establishment of the Christian, is often spoken 
of as the removing of the old earth and heavens, and the creation 
of a new earth and new heavens. For example—“ For, behold 
I create new heavens, and a new earth; and the former shall not 
be remembered, nor come into mind.” ‘For as the new hea- 
vens, and the new earth, which I will make, shall remain before 
me, saith the Lord, so shall your seed and your name remain.” 
The period of the close of the one dispensation, and the com- 
mencement of the other, is spoken of as “the last days,” and 
“the end of the world;” and is described as such a shaking of 
the earth and heavens, as should lead to the removal of the 
things which were shaken.” The phrase in the end of the verse, 
“till all things be fulfilled,” seems to refer to the typically pro- 
phetical character of the law, and to be equivalent to ‘ till all the 
things figured in it be—take place, really exist,—till the true 
priest, and the true altar, and the true sacrifice, come.’ 

In these words there is an allusion to the language used in the 
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previous verse. “Tam not come to destroy,” that is, to invali- 
date, the Old Testament Scriptures, but to complete them. 
Now the period referred to, is the period when Divine revelation 
was completed by the Son of God. That period, I apprehend, 
was the pouring out of the Holy Ghost on the Day of Pentecost, 
the giving that Divine instructor who was to “ teach the apostles 
all things—lead them into all the truth.” From that period ‘the 
law,” the Mosaic institution, ceased to be of obligation ;—it had 
served its purpose; it entirely, as a system, passed away. ‘The 
middle wall of partition’ was completely taken down. But, 
till that period, not the slightest freedom must be used with 
regard to requisitions: every one of them must be religiously 
observed. : 

The Jewish teachers professed a great regard for the law, yet 
they tampered with its authority. They explained away some 
of its most important requisitions—for example, the command to 
provide for parents—and by instituting unauthorized distinctions, 
they enabled men to violate it without directly outraging their 
consciences, as“in the case of oaths.* It is said to have been a 
common doctrine among them, that their eminent teachers, and 
the high council, the Sanhedrim, at Jerusalem, had full power to 
set aside any part of the law. 

Our Lord condemns such impiety, and, as it were, says, ‘I 
have a much greater respect for the law than those men who 
would represent me as its destroyer: I declare to you “not one 
iota or tittle shall pass from the law, till heaven and earth shall 
pass away, till all be completed.”’ The “iota” or jod is the 
smallest of the alphabetical characters used in the Hebrew lan- 
guage, being little more than a point, and the word “tittle” is 
expressive either of the little flourishes which were made in 
writing at the end of the Hebrew letters, or rather of the minute 
and almost indiscernible marks by which some of the Hebrew 
letters, which are remarkably similar, are distinguished from each 
other.” The phrase, “a jot or tittle shall not pass away,” is just 
a strong mode of expressing this truth: ‘No change, not even 
the smallest, can take place with regard to “‘ the law,”—a divine 
institution,—till it_has fully served the purposes for which it was 
intended, and till the period appointed for its termination by him 
who instituted it has arrived. ‘Till then, every one of its minutest 
regulations is binding on the conscience. : 

I think it likely this was said, not only with a reference to 
the impious freedom which the Jewish doctors, notwithstanding 
all their professions of reverence for the law, were in the habit of 
using with regard to many of its requisitions, but also to prevent 
his disciples from supposing that they were immediately to be 
delivered from the yoke of ceremonial bondage. He carefully 
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observed the law himself, and required his followers to observe 
- it so long as its authority continued; and, in the verses which 
follow, he states that a neglect of any of its institutions, would be 
anything rather than a recommendation of a person to a high 
place in that kingdom of God which was about to be established. 

“Whosoever, therefore, shall break one of the least com- 
mandments,” and shall teach men so, he shall be called the least 
in the kingdom of heaven; but whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven.’ 
These words have generally been interpreted as if they meant, 
‘Whosoever shall wilfully and habitually transgress any of the 
requisitions of the moral law, even those which may appear 
the least important, that person shall be considered as the least, 
the most contemptible, m the christian church; while, on the 
other hand, the person who shall fully and honestly expound all 
these requisitions, and illustrate his expositions by his example, 
that man shall be highly esteemed, greatly honored, in the chris- 
tian church.’ Viewed in their connection, our Lord’s words ap- 
pear to me to be intended to convey a somewhat different mean- 
ing. 

The Jewish doctors were held in estimation, and admired for 
the dexterity with which they “rendered void the command- 
ments of God by their traditions.” ‘ But,” says our Lord, “the 
teacher who explains away any of the requisitions of the Mosaic 
law, and who encourages others in their violation of them by his 
example, that teacher shall be little thought of; he shall be de- 
spised and condemned in the kingdom of heaven,”—under the new 
dispensation which the Messiah is to introduce; while, on the 
other hand, the teacher who fully and faithfully expounds the 
law of Moses, and pays a strict attention himself to its statutes, 
that man shall be called great—he shall be highly honored and 
esteemed—in the kingdom of heaven,—under the New Testament 
dispensation. Instead of encouraging his followers to disregard 
the law of Moses, our Lord insists on the most scrupulous ad- 
herence to it, ‘till all things should be fulfilled ;” and when all 
things should be fulfilled, and not only an iota and a tittle, but 
the whole law, should pass away, and the kingdom of heaven 
should be introduced, not the neglecter or violator of the law of 
Moses, but the person who had strictly and conscientiously ob- 
served it, would be accounted truly honorable, worthy of all re- 
spect; so that, instead of requiring less from his disciples than 
the Scribes and Pharisees did from theirs, so far as the law of 
Moses was concerned, our Lord required more. 


°° Campbell’s rendering is preferable, “were it the least of these command- 
ments.” 
® Matt. v. 19, 
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IV. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF CHRISTIANS SUPERIOR TO THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS OF THE SCRIBES AND PHARISEES. 


§ 1. Introductory statement. 


“or I say unto you, that except your righteousness shall ex- 
ceed the righteousness of the ‘Scribes and Pharisees, ye shall in 
no case enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

These words in the 20th verse are not only deserving of 
our most considerate attention, as embodying a most important 
practical truth, but as being, so to speak, the text of a large por- 
tion of the remainder of the discourse, occupied in illustrating, 
by examples, how the righteousness of the citizens of the king- 
dom of heaven was to exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. 

To understand a discourse, nothing is of greater importance 
than a clear apprehension of its object and design. If this be 
not distinctly understood, the most perspicuous statements may 
appear obscure, the most conclusive arguments unsatisfactory, 
and the most apposite illustrations irrelevant. A great deal of 
the obscurity which, in most men’s minds, rests on very many 
passages of the holy Scriptures, is to be accounted for on this 
principle. They do not distinctly perceive, or they altogether 
misapprehend, the object of the inspired writer; and while they 
do, it would be wonderful if they should clearly understand his 
particular statements, arguments, and illustrations.. The object 
of the inspired writers, in any particular part of their writings, 
may generally, without much difficulty, be discovered ; and when 
it is found out, it is the best key for unlocking the treasures 
of wisdom and knowledge therein contained. It is often dis- 
tinctly stated in so many words, and when it is not so, it may 
usually, by a heedful perusal of the context, be satisfactorily as- 
certained. 

I apprehend a good deal of misinterpretation has prevailed in 
reference to that paragraph of our Lord’s sermon on the Mount, 
in the exposition of which we are about to engage, in consequence | 
of mistakes as to its object or design. 

It has been supposed by some, that our Lord’s object is to ex- 
pound the law of the ten commandments, and to show, by a few 
examples, its exceeding breadth and spiritual reference. ‘They 
suppose that our Lord asserts that the sixth commandment for- 
bids not only murder, but malignant feeling; and the seventh 
not only adultery, but impure desire. That the divine law does 
take cognizance of the thoughts and intents of the heart, there 
can be no doubt, and that malignant feeling and impure desires 
are sins in the estimation of Him who looks on the heart; but 
whether the sixth and seventh commandments, strictly speaking, 
do forbid anything but what, in plain terms, they prohibit, is a 
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totally different question, and one which, I apprehend, our Lord’s 
statements do not furnish us with the means of answering. 
There is nothing, either in the way of direct statement or other- 
wise, to lay a foundation for the conclusion that our Lord, in the 
remarks which we are about to illustrate, had it for his object to 
show that the law of the ‘ten commandments had a hidden, re- 
condite, spiritual meaning, besides the literal signification of the 
words in which it is couched. 

Others have supposed that our Lord’s design is to contrast the 
morality of the law with that of the Gospel, the morality of Juda- 
ism with the morality of Christianity. But the morality of the 
law, and the morality of the Gospel, the morality of Judaism, as 
Judaism is taught in the Old Testament, and the morality of Chrs- 
tianity, as Christianity is taught in the New Testament, are sub- 
stantially the same. Moses requires supreme love to God, and 
disinterested love to man, and Jesus Christ requires no more. 
The details of religion and moral duty, in the two volumes of 
inspired Scriptures, are, no doubt, modified by the circumstances 
in which the church, under the old and new dispensations, was 
placed; but the principles of religious and moral duty appear 
in both to be what they are, what they cannot but be, unchanged 
and unchangeable, like him in whose nature they originate, and 
whose will they express, ‘‘ without’ variableness or shadow of 
turning.” ‘That which is of the Old Testament can never be 
un-christian, it is only proto-christian.”” 

The object of our Lord seems to us very distinctly and clearly 
stated by himself, in the twentieth verse. .That object was to 
show that the system of religious and moral duty, which was to 
be taught and exemplified in “the kingdom of God,” the new 
economy, was to be greatly superior to that system of religious 
and moral duty taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by the 
Pharisees; and, as the system of duty taught by the Scribes and 
Pharisees was generally accounted by the Jews the right one, 
that object was farther to impress on their minds the great truth, 
which the whole discourse seems to be intended to illustrate and 
enforce, that they must “repent,” change their minds, now that 
“the kingdom of God was at hand; for unless they, by this 
change of mind, were “born again,” they could not “see it,” 
nor “enter into it;” they could not understand its nature, nor 
enjoy its blessings. All that follows, from the 20th verse 
down to the 18th verse of the next chapter, is an illustra- 
tion by example of the principle here stated. Our Lord’s object, 
then, is not to contrast the true meaning of the ten command- 
ments with the limited signification ascribed to them by the 
Jewish teachers; still less is it to contrast the morality of the 
law with the morality of the Gospel; but it is to contrast the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees with the righteous- 
ness of the kingd’m of God, that is, the system of religious and 
moral duty taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by the Phari- 
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sees, with the system of religious and moral duty to be taught 
and exemplified by the true followers of Messiah the Prince. 

_ “The righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees” is just the 
system of religious and moral duty ‘taught and exemplified by 
the Scribes and Pharisees. That this is the meaning of the 
phrase is plain from the specimens of this “ righteousness,” which 
our Lord refers to in the succeeding context. 

“The Scribes,” so often mentioned in the gospel history, were 
the same class who are termed ‘“ masters in Israel,” and “doctors 
of the law,” expounders of the Old Testament Scriptures. They 
did not form a separate sect, though they seem generally to have 
been of the sect of the Pharisees.“ The origin of this sect is 
involved in great obscurity. Their distinctive appellation is 
equivalent to separatists, and was likely assumed by them to in- 
dicate that they were distinguished from other Jews by the 
greater strictness of their manner of life. At the time of our 
Lord’s appearance, they were the most numerous—and, when 
compared with the infidel Sadducees, and the mystical and en- 
thusiastic Essenes, the most respectable—of the Jewish sects. 

The Scribes were looked up to by the Jewish people as the 
teachers of religious and moral duty; and the Pharisees were 
considered as thy class which, in the most exemplary manner, 
reduced their lessons to practice. The highest idea which a car- 
nal Jew could form of a religious man, was a person who, in his. 
behavior, conformed himself to the teaching of the Scribes, and 
to the example of the Pharisees. The first were considered as 
the best expounders of Scripture; the latter as the most illus- 
trious patterns of holiness. It was a proverb among them that, 
if but two men were to enter the kingdom of heaven, the one 
would be a Scribe, and the other a Pharisee.” 

Our Lord’s doctrine of the necessity of repentance, or a change 
of mind, could scarcely be put in a form more calculated to asto- 
nish his countrymen, than that which it wears in these words. 
They expected that all Jews were, as a matter of course, to enter 
into the kingdom; they expected that Scribes and Pharisees 
would occupy high places of distinction and honor in that king- 
dom. How must they have been amazed to hear it proclaimed 
that, unless a man’s righteousness exceeded that taught by the 
Scribes, and exemplified by the Pharisees, he could not be a sub- 
ject of that kingdom at all! The general idea is, ‘The religion 
and the morality which is to distinguish the citizens of the king- 
dom of heaven, is to be of a far more exalted character than that 
. taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by the Pharisees.’ 

The prevailing doctrines among the Jewish teachers, in the 
age of our Lord, respecting religion and morality, seem to have 
been very corrupt. They are said to have maintained, that the 
doctors of the law, and the high council at Jerusalem, had a 

ower to dispense with Divine requisitions: we are certain that, 
y unauthorised traditions, and by false interpretations of Scrip- 
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ture, they ‘made void the commandments of God.” And the 
conduct of the Pharisees was not better than such a course of 
instruction might be expected to,produce. Under an appear- 
ance of devotion, they were strangers to the spirit of piety ; and, 
pretending to uncommon worth, they were deficient in ordinary 
integrity.” 

‘The righteousness taught by the Scribes and exemplified by 
the Pharisees, was almost entirely external, and often hypocriti- 
cal. It consisted almost exclusively in a round of bodily obser- 
vances, and even these were often performed to serve a purpose 
very different from that which was avowed :—‘ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye devour widows’ houses, 
and for a pretence make long prayers; therefore ye shall receive 
the greater damnation.” ‘‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites! for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are full of extortion and excess, 
Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup 
and platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. Woe 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye are like unte: 
whited sepulchres, which indeed appear beautiful outward, but 
are within full of dead men’s bones, and of all uncleanness, 
Even so ye «also outwardly appear rightegus unto men, but 
within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity.”” 

It was extremely partial. They made a selection among the — 
Divine precepts ; and, while they scrupulously obeyed some, and 
those chiefly of secondary importance, they systematically vio- 
lated others, and those of prime importance :—‘‘ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe of mint and 
anise, and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of 
the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone.” 

It proceeded from principles defective or unsound—not from 
the fear and love of God—from respect to his authority, and a 
desire to please him—from disinterested benevolence, or even 
from enlightened self-love; but from low, confined views of self- 
interest—from a wish to obtain human applause, and secure 
wealth and honor for themselves. ‘ But all their works they do 
for to be seen of men: they make broad their phylacteries, and 
enlarge the borders of their garments, and love the uppermost 
rooms at feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and greet- 
ings in the markets, and t be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.” 

And, while in their religion and morality there was thus so 
much wanting, and so much wrong, they yet plumed themselves 
on them, as if they gave them a title, not merely to the respect 
of men, but to the favour of God; not only to the good things 
of earth, but to the joys of heaven. They thanked God that 
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121-164. 
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they were not as other men. They “ trusted in themselves, that 
they were righteous, and contemned others.” They said, in ex- 
act correspondence with the .appellation they had assumed to 
themselves, ‘‘ stand by, we are holier than you.” 

Such was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees; and 
our Lord’s assertion is, that the subjects of the kingdom of God 
must be characterized by a much more elevated kind of religion 
and morality. Their righteousness must be spiritual and sin- 
cere ; it must be universal ; it must originate in, and be sustained 
by, pure motives; and it must never be made a ground of con- 
fidence before God, or an occasion of self-gratulation, or vain 
boasting. 

The righteousness or religion which characterizes the true sub- 
jects of the Messiah, is not, like that of the Scribes and Phar- 
isees, merely external ; nor is it, as very generally in the case of 
the latter, hypocritical. What is external in it, is the expres- 
sion of thought and feeling, and the genuine expression of 
thought and feeling. Its principle is, “‘ God is a spirit; and they 
* who” would “ worship him, must worship in spirit and in truth.” 
“T serve God with my spirit,” says the apostle Paul; “we are 
the circumcision”—that is, the true people of God, the spiritual 
Israel—‘‘ who worship God in the spirit.” 

Universality, in opposition to partiality, is another distinguish- 
ing feature of the mghteousness by which the true subjects of 
the Messiah are characterized. Knowing that every part of the 
Divine law wears the stamp of supreme authority, they “ account 
its commandments concerning all things to be right, and abhor 
every wicked way.” 

In opposition to the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
the righteousness which distinguishes the subjects of the Messiah, 
originates in, and is sustained by, motives rising out of the char- 
acter and will of God, and our duty and happiness as connected 
with these. The rule is, ‘“‘ Whatsoever ye do, do it heartily, as 
to the Lord, and not to men.”” 

And, finally, the righteousness of the subjects of the Messiah, 
unlike that of the Scribes and Pharisees, must never be made a 
ground of confidence before God, or an occasion of boasting. 
The man who is under the influence of the views which the 
Gospel unfolds, cannot place confidence in anything but in the 
mercy of God manifested in consistency with his righteousness, 
through the mediation of Jesus Christ. His obedience, even 
though it were perfect, could: not afford him who has already 
violated the law, and incurred its penalty, any reasonable ground, 
for hope of pardon and salvation ; and knowing, as he does, that 
his best services are defective and sinful, he sees that they never 
can deserve to be rewarded, for their own sake, but need to be 
graciously accepted, for the sake of his Saviour; and well aware 
that, if his heart and life be more in accordance with the mind 
and will of God than those of some of his fellow-men, it is owing 
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entirely to the operation of divine influence,—he sees that he has _ 
great cause of gratitude, but no ground of pride, for that it is 
“by the grace of God, that he is what he is.” This character- 
istic feature of the righteousness of the subjects of the Messiah’s 
kingdom, is beautifully delineated in the following words of one 
of the holiest of these subjects ;—' Yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus my Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, and be found 
in him, not having mine own righteousness, which is of the law, 
but that which is through the faith of Christ, the righteousness 
which is of God by faith.”” 

To prevent mistakes—mistakes of vital importance to the in- 
terests of the soul—it is necessary again to remark that the 
design of our Lord is not to state the terms on which men may 
obtain the Divine favor, but to delineate the characteristics of 
the religion of those who are in possession of the Divine favor. 
It is not our Lord’s intention to say, ‘You must first obtain pos- 
session of this righteousness, so far superior to that of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and then, as the reward of your exertions in 
making this acquirement, you shall be made partakers of the 
blessings of the kingdom of heaven ;” but it is his intention to 
say, ‘You have not entered into that kingdom; you are not 
possessed of its privileges and immunities, whatever may be your 
external professions, if you are not characterized by this righte- 
ousness.’ The truth is, that the faith of the gospel, by which a 
man enters into the kingdom, at the same time introduces to the 
enjoyment of the privileges of the kingdom, and forms the 
character of a willing, obedient, happy, subject of the kingdom. 
The answer to the question, How is this righteousness to be ob- 
tained? is, Through the faith of ‘the truth as it is in Jesus.” 
That truth, believed, “purifies the heart ;” the manifested “ grace 
of God” through Christ Jesus, and that alone, effectually 
“teaches to deny ungodliness, and worldly lusts, and to live 
soberly, righteously, and godly.”” 


§ 2. The righteousness of Christians, and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees compared, in reference to the life and happiness of others. 


Having stated the general principle, our Lord proceeds*to 
illustrate it by a variety of particular instances, in which the 
righteousness of those who enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
must exceed that taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by the 
Pharisees. ‘Ye have heard that it was said by them of old 
time, thou shalt not kill; and whosoever shall kill shall be in 
danger of the judgment.”” This is the first specimen of the 
righteousness of the Scribes and the Pharisees; and it is very 
good, so far as it goes. 
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The words rendered “by them of old time,” are susceptible of 
various translations. 'They may be rendered “in ancient times,” 
or “to the ancients ;” or, as our translators have rendered, “by 
the ancients,” or them of old time. It does not matter very 
much which of these modes of rendering is adopted; though, 
upon the whole, we consider that of our translators as the pre- 
ferable one. 

By “them of old time,” some understand Moses, in whose 
writings, no doubt, the words, “thou shalt not kill,” are to be 
found: but it seems unnatural to call Moses “them of old 
time ;” we rather think our Lord here quotes the very words of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, when teaching their disciples. “ Ye 
have heard,” is just equivalent to—‘ The Scribes and Pharisees 
are accustomed, when explaining human duty, to use this lan- 
guage—‘ It is said by them of old time,” that is, by the elders 
in their traditions, ‘“ Thou shalt not kill, and whosoever shall kill 
shall be in danger of the judgment.”’ 

In teaching this department of human duty, they confine their 
attention to the overt act of violence and murder; and they fix 
the mind on the temporal punishment awarded by the law for 
this crime, as that which should chiefly or solely operate on the 
mind as a motive against committing it. The Scribes and 
the Pharisees teach that men should not take away one another’s 
lives; and, as a motive to induce them to comply with this law, 
they say that he who violates it is ‘in danger of the judgment ;” 
or rather, is liable to, is exposed to, the judgment. “The judg- 
ment” is here the name of a criminal court. In every city in 
Judea, according to Josephus, there was a court, consisting of 
seven judges, who had the power of life and death.* That court 
is here termed ‘“ the judgment.” 

The statement of the Scribes and Pharisees, then, is just as if 
a person in this country were saying, ‘It is the law of the land, 
that no man commit murder; and if any man violate this law, 
he is liable to be brought before the High Court of Justiciary, 
and tried ; and, if found guilty, to be punished with death.’ 

in this specimen of the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, we see that it is the external conduct only for which they 
legislate, and that it is temporal punishment alone by which they 
represent the law respecting murder to be sanctioned. 

But let us hear our Lord explain what, on this particular head 
of moral duty, is that righteousness which exceeds the righteous- 
ness of the Scribes and Pharisees, and without knowing and ex- 
emplifying which, a man cannot be a subject of the Messiah’s 
kingdom :—“ But” I say unto you, That whosoever is angry with 
his brother without a cause shall be in danger of the judgment; 
and whosoever shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger 
of the council; but whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in 
danger of hell-fire.”” 
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The general meaning of these words is plain enough: ‘ The 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees” speaketh on this | 
wise—‘ Thou shalt not kill, and if thou dost, thou must be tried 
for thy life ;’ but “the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven” 
says—‘ Thou: shall not cherish malignant feeling towards any 
man, nor manifest it in any way: and if thou dost, thou wilt 
offend God, and expose thyself to severer punishments than any 
which man can inflict on man.’ But let us look at the words 
somewhat more closely. Let us see what the righteousness of 
the kingdom forbids, and then let us see what are the punish- 
ments which it denounces on those who commit the crimes it 
forbids. 2 

It forbids our being “ angry with our brother without a cause,” 
that is—it forbids all unreasonable anger,—anger without a suf- 
ficient reason; and it, moreover, forbids all immoderate anger, 
that is, anger in a higher degree, and for a longer time, than is 
lawful. The lawfulness of anger has been questioned by some 
christian moralists, but on very insufficient grounds. The very 
words before us seem to imply, that if it be forbidden to be 
angry “without a cause,” it 1s, at least, permitted to be angry 
with a cause. The apostle Paul commands us to “be angry and 
sin not’—words which seem to intimate, not only that it is 
possible to be angry without sinning, but that there are circum- 
stances in which we would sin if we were not angry. The 
apostle James seems to teach us the same truths when he bids us 
“be slow to wrath ;”” and we know that the perfect Exemplar 
of holiness in human nature was not incapable of this emotion; 
for we read, on one occasion, that he was not only “grieved for 
the hardness of the hearts” of his audience, but “‘ he looked round 
on them with anger.” 

It is obvious, however, that the principal, if not the only oc- 
casion when anger is lawful, is, when it is directed against sin; 
and then the strong feeling of disapprobation is expressive of 
zeal for the Divine honor, and is quite compatible with, and 
ought always to be accompanied by, a sincere wish for the true 
happiness of him with whom we are angry. Whenever it pro- 
ceeds from pride and selfishness—whenever it is accompanied 
with malignant feeling towards its object—it is, undoubtedly, 
sinful; and when we think of the difficulty of regulating this 


‘passion, and the great hazard of its hurrymg us into offences 


against the law of love, we surely should have very good cause, 
before we venture to indulge init. It is obvious that all cause- 
less anger is sinful—all anger without a good reason, and all 
anger which, in degree or continuance, exceeds the reason which 
may exist. 

‘A second thing forbidden by “the righteousness of the king: 
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dom,” is the calling our brother “raca.” In the dialect gene- 
rally used among the Jews in the time of our Lord, ‘“‘ Raca”s 
was a word of contempt and displeasure which angry persons 
were in the habit of applying to the objects of their displeasure. 
It means an empty, insignificant, worthless fellow. The qualify- 
ing phrase, “ without cause,” seems intended to extend to all the 
three statements made here. We are not, without a cause, and 
without a very sufficient cause, to say of another person, “ He isa 
worthless fellow,” nor to say to him, “ Youare a good-for-nothing 
miscreant.” There may be a good reason, however, for saying 
this, and a great deal more than this, both of and tomen. Our 
Lord uses worse words than raca both of and to the Scribes and 
Pharisees; but he does not do it “ without a cause.” All abusive 
language is forbidden by the law of the kingdom—all language 
expressive of malignity ahd of undue anger or contempt. 

A third thing forbidden by this law, is the saying to a brother, 
“Thou fool,” or rather Moreh ; for, I apprehend, the word is not 
a Greek, but a Hebrew one,” and, like Raca, should not have 
‘been translated—a word expressive of still greater contempt and 
detestation—signifying a rebel and apostate. This was the worst 
thing a Jew could say of a Jew. This part of the law of the 
kingdom prohibits all rash reflections on our neighbor’s character,, 
and especially all harsh judgments respecting his spiritual state. 
There may be cases in which the law of love absolutely requires 
us to say to a man that he is an apostate, while we use ever 
means in our power to reclaim him. But what is forbidden here 
is the using such terms without sufficient reason, and as an ex- 
pression of malignant feeling. 

Let us now attend to the punishment to which, according to 
the law of the kingdom of God, these offences expose him who 
is guilty of them. ‘‘ He who is angry with his brother without a 
cause 18 in danger,” is liable to be exposed to “the judgment.” 
I have already stated that “the judgment” was the name of 
those inferior law courts, one of which was to be found in every 
Jewish city, which took cognizance of ordinary crimes, such as. 
murder, and had the power of life and death. These words are 
not to be interpreted literally, for certainly Messiah the Prince 
has not erected any court similar to that which the Jews termed. 
“the judgment,” by which persons who are guilty of causeless 
anger are to be tried and punished. The meaning is, ‘He who 
is causelessly angry with his brother is, in my estimation, not. 
less worthy of punishment than he who, on account of a crime 
committed by him, is dragged before “ the judgment,” and is by 
the assessors condemned.’ 

79 “The word i177, here used by the evangelist, differs only in number from 
om, the eompellation by which Moses and Aaron addressed the people of Israel, 
when they said (Numb. xx, 10), with manifest and indecent passion, as rendered 
in our English Bible, ‘Hear now, ye rebels;’ and were, for their punishment, not 
permitted to enter the land of Canaan.”—Vide Campputt, Pref. to Matthew's 
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He who calls his brother “aca” is in danger, or is exposed 
to “the council.” The council here means the Sanhedrim—the 
highest court of judicature among the Jews, both political and 
ecclesiastical, consisting of seventy judges. The. seat of this 
court was at Jerusalem. This court took cognizance only of the 
more flagrant crimes, and had the power of condemning, not 
only to death by the sword, but by stoning, which was accounted 
a more severe and disgraceful mode of punishment. The mean- 
ing of our Lord’s statement, then, is—‘He who not merely 
cherishes unreasonable anger against his brother, but uses re- 
proachful and contemptuous language towards him, is guilty of 
a still greater crime than he who is only “ angry at him without 
a cause,” and is exposed to a punishment proportionally more 
severe.’ 

He who ealls his brother “fool,” or rather ‘“‘moreh,” rebel, 
apostate, miscreant, he is “in danger of hell-fire.” The phrase 
“hell-fire”’ is literally “the geheuna of fire.” ‘“Gehenna” is 
the Syro-Chaldaic word for the valley of Hinnom, or of the son 
of Hinnom, called also Tophet. This was a fertile valley, lying 
to the south of Jerusalem, which had been the scene of some of 
the most abominable rites of idolatrous worship.” Here it was 
customary, during the prevalence of idolatry, to burn children 
alive, in honor of Moloch or Baal; and the name of Tophet, 
which signifies a drum or tabor, was borrowed from the custom 
of attempting to drown the cries of the victims by such noisy 
music. After the return from the captivity, the Jews showed 
their abhorrence of the transactions of which this place had been 
the scene, by making it, after the example of Josiah, the recep- 
tacle of dead carcases, and other filth cast out of the city; and 
fires were kept constantly burning in it to consume this refuse. 
Hence the Jews came to use the word “ gehenna” as the name of 
the place of punishment after death.” In this sense, it is gen 
erally used in the New Testament. In the passage before us, we 
understand it literally. Our Lord’s meaning seems to be: ‘ He 
who not only is angry with his brother without a cause; who not 
only, without a cause, speaks to him contemptuously and re- 
proachfully ; but who, without a cause, charges him with apos- 
tasy, calls him not only foolish, but wicked, holds him up not 
only to the contempt, but to the hatred, of mankind,—his guilt 
is still greater, and he deserves still severer punishment. If he 
who is angry without cause deserves to be tried and punished by 
the judgment, and he who calls his brother “‘raca’” deserves to 
be tried or punished by the Sanhedrim, he who calls his brother 
““moreh deserves to be cast out as refuse into the valley of Hin- 
nom, and there to be consumed.’ 

The general idea is, ‘The law of the Messiah’s kingdom is 
much more strict in its requisitions, and terrible in its sanctions, 
than the Mosaic law as expounded by the Scribes and Pharisees, 

80 9 Kings xxiii. 10. 
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Under the Jewish law, murder is punished; but under the 
Christian dispensation, unreasonable anger will be esteemed as 
black a crime, and punished as severely as murder is among the 
Jews, and all malevolent affection and the expression of it, will 
expose to punishments, the least of which will be more severe 
than that awarded by the Jewish law to him who deprives his 
fellow-man of life.’ ; 

Let us remember, my friends, that we live under this dispen- 
sation, and'that if we enjoy its advantages, we are exposed to its 
hazards. Let us never forget the declaration, that ‘“ he who 
hateth his brother is a murderer, and we know that no murderer 
hath eternal life abiding in him.”” Let us remember that none 
who are characterized by “ hatred, variance, emulations, wrath, 
strife, envyings, murders”—that none who do these things— 
“shall inherit the kingdom of God.” Let us remember that it 
is the law of our Lord, that we love one another, as, he hath 
loved us :—‘“‘ Let all bitterness, and wrath, and anger, and clam- 
or,.and evil-speaking, be put away from you with all malice :” 
and “put on, therefore, as the elect of God, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness, long-suffering: for- 
bearing one another, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, so also do 

e,’ 8 
In the words which follow, our Lord draws some important 
practical conclusions from the statement he had made, the sub- 
stance of which may be thus expressed :—‘ Religious worship 
cannot be acceptable, while he who offers it continues under the 
influence of malignant principle; and as malignant principle ex- 
poses to the displeasure of God, and will be punished by him, it 
is the interest of all to rid themselves of its bondage, before they 
stand at his judgment-seat, where a final and irreversible sen- 
tence will be pronounced on them.’ 

Such is, I apprehend, the general meaning. Let us now ex- 
amine the words somewhat more particularly :—‘‘ Therefore, if 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that thy 
brother hath ought against thee, leave there thy gift before the 
altar, and go thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and 
then come and offer thy gift.” 

It was the doctrine of the Scribes, and the practice of the 
Pharisees corresponded with it, that anger, hatred, and the ex- 
pumeion of these, if they did not go so far as overt acts of vio- 
ence, were among the minor faults; and that God would not 
severely judge men for these, if they were but regular in present- 
ing their sacrifices, and observing the other external duties of 
religious worship. In opposition to this, our Lord teaches, that, 
according to the righteousness of the kingdom, having one’s 
mind not subject to the law of justice and love, would render all 
external religious services unacceptable to God. 


82 1 John iii. 15. *® Gal. v. 20, 21. Eph. iv. 31. Col, iii. 12, 18. 
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Under the law of Moses, various gifts and sacrifices were pre- 
sented, some of these were absolutely obligatory, and the occa- 
sions on which they were to be offered are very particularly de- 
scribed, others, though not expressly prescribed, were considered 
as becoming tokens of religious gratitude. These were denomi- 
nated “‘ free-will offerings,” as their being presented was left to 
the option of the worshipper. Some have supposed. that there is 
a particular reference to this last species of religious gifts in the 
passage before us; we rather think that the word is to be under- 
stood in its general sense, and that ‘when thou bringest thy gift 
to the altar,” is just equivalent to, ‘ When thou art about to per- 
form a solemn act of religion. If at that time the individual re- 
membered that his brother had ought against him, he was to leave 
his gift before the altar, and go his way, and be reconciled to his 
brother, and then come and offer his gift.’ 

A “brother,” here, is equivalent to a fellow-man. For are we 
not all brethren? Hath not God “made us all of one blood?” 
“Have we not all one Father? Hath not one God created us ?”™ 
To “remember that our brother has ought against us,” is to re- 
collect that we have done some injury to him, that we have 
treated him in some way or other unsuitable to the relation in 
which we stand to him, not as a brother—to be conscious that 
we have wronged him. 

In this case the person, instead of offering his gift, is to go im- 
mediately to his brother, and to be reconciled to him; dismissing 
all malignant feeling from his mind, he is to repair the injury he 

has done to his brother. If he has deprived him of his property, 

he is to restore it; if he haz calumniated him, he is to do all that 
lies in his power to counteract the effect of his calumny, and 
acknowledge his regret for having acted so unbrotherly a part. 
In this way he is likely to be reconciled to his brother, that is, 
to be restored to his brother’s favor. 

And here I may remark by the way, that, in the New Testa- 
ment, to be reconciled 'to another does not signify so much to 
cherish kindly feelings towards one with whom we have been 
offended, as to be restored to the favor of one whom we have 
offended. This throws light on one of the most important ex- 
hortations in the word of inspiration, addressed to sinners :—‘ Be 
ye reconciled to God,” that is, ‘not lay aside your dislike of God,’ 
—though that too is a duty—but it is ‘‘ Be restored to the Divine 
favor, which you have forfeited.” ‘Receive the grace,” the free 
favor, “of God.” In the faith of the Gospel, enter on the possess- 
ion of the blessing of having for your God “Him, who is in 
Christ, reconciling the world to himself, not imputing unto men 
their trespasses,””*” 

On being reconciled to his brother, the officer is to return to 
the temple, and then present his gift. The general principle is 
this, the person who is conscious of ‘an unrepaired wrong to his 
fellow-man, cannot be an acceptable worshipper of God. 
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It is necessary here, however, to guard against mistakes, The 
man who rests his hope of the acceptance of his religious services, 
on the consciousness of his brother having nothing against him— 
on the consciousness of his having wronged no man—is leaning 
on a broken reed. The only ground of hope for the acceptance 
_of our persons or services is the free grace of God; but it isa 
plain proof, that that grace is not believed by me, and therefore 
cannot be the ground of my hope, if it is not influencing my tem- 
per towards my brethren of mankind. The man who wilfully 
injures a brother, and persists in that wilful injury, gives plain 
evidence that the love of God is not shed abroad in his heart, 
and he cannot be an acceptable worshipper, till he has obtained 
mercy himself through the faith of the truth. That faith, work- 
ing by love, will immediately lead him to repair all injuries which 
he is aware of having done to his brother. 

This passage is strangely supposed by many to have some pe- 
culiar reference to the Lord’s Supper, and is often grossly abused, 
as if it furnished a reason for neglecting the observance of that 
ordinance, when any of our fellow church members has done any- 
thing to displease us. These persons seem to act as if the words 
ran, not ‘If thy brother have ought against thee,’ but ‘If thou 
hast ought against thy brother.’ If any of my fellow church 
members do anything that offends or displeases me, the first 
question I ought to ask myself is, Ought I to be offended or dis- 
pleased? And if I am convinced on good grounds that I ought, 
then my duty is to go to my offending brother, and tell him his 
fault alone; and if this does not reclaim him, then I am to go 
with one or two brethren to remonstrate with him; and if this is 
ineffectual, then I am-to bring the matter before the proper 
ecclesiastical assembly ; all this is my duty ;* but in no step of 
the process can this form a proper reason for my neglecting to 
do my duty in obeying our Lord’s command—“ Do this in re- 
membrance of me.” But the passage has no peculiar reference 
to the Lord’s Supper; it teaches the general doctrine, that. re- 
ligious worship, performed by a person under the influence of 
an unjust and malignant disposition, cannot be acceptable to 
God, and this is just as applicable to secret prayer, as to obsery- 
ing the Lord’s Supper. . 

Our Lord proceeds to urge the duty of being immediately re- 
conciled to the brother whom we have injured, lest, dying under 
the guilt which unrepented of and unrepaired injuries to our 
brother necessarily involve, we should be plunged into. hopeless 
destruction. for this does seem to me the force of the words in 
the 25th verse, ‘‘agree with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou 
art in the way with him ; lest at any time the adversary deliver 
thee to the judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and 
thou be cast into prison.”* 

Some very good interpreters, I am aware, consider this verse 
as containing a counsel of prudence with regard to the manage- 
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ment of differences, an advice to avoid as muchas possible going 
into law-courts to have them decided. Such a counsel will be 
readily admitted by all to be a wise one; and it could scarcely 
be couched in more appropriate terms. But still I cannot help 
thinking, that such a mode of interpretation strangely breaks the 
train of our Lord’s illustration, and weakens the force of his 
argument, besides making the explication of this verse itself ex- 
ceedingly perplexed, The language of these verses is evidently 
too strong to be confined to the effect of an unsuccessful litiga- 
tion; and, accordingly, those who explain them in this way, 
commonly suppose that they have an ultimate reference to the 
last judgment, thus giving at once a literal and metaphorical 
sense to the same words. 2 

‘‘ Agree with thine adversary” is the same as “be reconciled 
to thy brother,”—‘Seek restoration to his fawor by repairing the 
injury you have done him. For you and he are like two 
litigants going to the judgment-seat. You are as certainly going 
forward to the tribunal of God, where your injury against your 
brother will become the matter of judicial inquiry,—as if the 
man you have injured were dragging you before a human court 
of law. ‘There is no time to be lost. Should you die while mal- 
ice rankles in your bosom, and the wrong you have done is un- 
- repaired, then you are as it were finally delivered into the hands 
of the judge; there is no longer room for reparation.’ “ Should 
you die in such a state, what would be your portion? Dying 
under the influence of malignity, you must be utterly unqualified 
for joining the blessed assembly above, where all is peace and 
love. If you die in a state of mind unfit for worshipping God 
on earth, will you not be still more unfit to worship him in 
heaven? Youare in danger then of being cast into a prison 
from which you will never escape, of being called to make a rep- 


aration which you will never be able to pay, of being delivered 


over to a punishment which will never come to anend.”” “ Ver- 
ily, I say unto thee, Thou shalt by no means come out thence, 
till thou hast paid the uttermost farthing.”” 


8 3. The righteousness of Christians and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees compared, in reference to chastity. 


Tn the verses which follow, our Lord brings forward another 
example of the superiority of the righteousness of the kingdom 
of God, to ‘the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees.” It 
is borrowed from that department of moral requisitions which 
has a reference to chastity ; “‘ Ye have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, Thou shalt not commit adultery: But I say 
unto you, That whosoever looketh on a woman to lust after her, 
hath committed adultery with her already in his heart.” 

In the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, the man 
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whe was guilty of the crime of adultery, was considered as un-_ 
chaste ; anything short of this, seems by them to have been con- 
sidered as not inconsistent with the character of a good man; 
but in the righteousness of the kingdom the desire of sin is sin; 
and he who allows himself to cherish, in any degree, a wish after 
what is forbidden, is considered as a transgressor. The wanton 
look, the impure imagination, the irregular desire, are, in the es- 
timation of the one Lawgiver, violations of the law of purity. 

No sin is more strongly prohibited in the law of Christ than 
impurity. ‘ Fornication and all uncleanness,” says an apostle, 
“Jet it not be once named among you.”” No species of sin is 
more degrading to the intellectual and moral nature of man. 
“Fleshly lusts war against the soul.” They obscure the mind, 
they harden the heart, they pervert the affections. They unfit 
the mind for the exercises and the pleasures of religion, and in 
their unhappy victim all the emotional part of our nature seems 
strangely converted into one depraved feeling of brutal selfish- 
ness.”" 

This species of sin is in direct opposition to the design of God 
in the gospel economy. ‘ For this is the will of God, even your 
sanctification, that ye should abstain from fornication : that every 
one of you should know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honor; and not in the lust of concupiscence, even as the 
Gentiles which know not God: for God hath not called us unto 
uncleanness, but unto holiness.”* Christ “gave himself for us, 
that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him- 
self a peculiar people.’ 

Impurity is utterly inconsistent with fellowship with God, and, 
if indulged in any of its forms, will assuredly exclude from the 
enjoyment of the celestial blessedness:—‘“ Meats for the belly, 
and the belly for meats: but God shall destroy both it and 
them. Now the body is not for fornication, but for the Lord, 
and the Lord for the body.” “ Know ye not that your bodies 
are the members of Christ? shall I then take the members of 
Christ, and make them the members of an harlot? God forbid.” 
“Flee fornication. Every sin that a man doeth is without the 
body ; but he that committeth fornication sinneth against his own 
body. What! know ye not that your body is the temple of the 
Holy Ghost which is in you, which ye have of God, and ye are 
not your own?” ‘Know ye not that ye are the.temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you?” “ Know 
ye not that the unrighteous shall not inherit the kingdom of 
God? Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor idolaters, nor 
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adulterers, nor efieminate, nor abusers of themselves with man- 
kind, nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor 
extortioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” “For this ye 
know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean person, nor covetous 
man, who is an idolater, hath any inheritance in the kingdom of 
Christ and of God.”” ‘The fearful and unbelieving, and the 
abominable, and murderers, and whoremongers, and sorcerers, 
and idolaters, and all liars, shall have their part in the lake which 
burneth with fire and brimstone: which is the second death.” - 

To temptations to impurity in some of its forms, we are con- 
stantly exposed, and it requires constant vigilance to avoid fall- 
ing before some of them. There are afew advices which, on 
’ this subject, I would affectionately urge on the attention of the 
young. Beon your guard against loose and unprincipled com- 
panions. “Be not deceived; evil communications corrupt good 
manners.” It is impossible to associate intimately with the pro- 
fligate without danger. Abstain from the perusal of books 
tainted with impurity. These are scarcely less mischievous—in 
many cases they are more so—than the company of the wicked. 
The deliberate perusal of such books is a plain proof that the 
mind and conscience are already in a deeply-polluted state. 
Keep at a distance from all indelicate and even doubtful amuse- 
ments—I allude chiefly to theatrical amusements—where the 


mind is exposed, in many instances, to all the evils at once of de-_ 


praved society and licentious writing. Seek to have your minds 
occupiedg and your affections engaged with “things unseen and 
eternal.™ Habitually realize the imtimate presence of that God, 
who is of purer eyes than to behold iniquity. Never forget that 
his eye is on your heari, and that “all things are naked and 
opened” to him; and, as one of the best and most effectual 
methods of mortifying your members which are on the earth— 
crucifying the flesh with its affections and lusts, “Set your 
affections on things above ;” ‘“‘ Seek the things which are at God’s 
right hand.”* Never tamper with temptations, but “ flee youth- 
ful lusts;” watch and “pray that ye enter not into tempta- 
tion.” 

With a particular reference to sins against purity, our Lord 
lays it down as a general principle, applicable to all violations of 
the Divine law, that there is no degree of self-denial to which we 
ought not readily to submit, in order to secure ourselves from the 
commission of sin, the natural result of which is unqualified and 
everlasting destruction :—‘ And if thy right eye offend thee, 
pluck it out, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell. And if thy right hand offend 
thee, cut it off, and cast it from thee: for it is profitable for thee 
that one of thy members should perish, and not that thy whole 
body should be cast into hell.” 


*8 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. °° Eph. v. 5. 100 Rev. xxi. 8 
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The meaning of the word “offend” here is not to ‘ displease,’ 
but to.‘ make to stumble,’ to ‘become an occasion of sin.’ The 
general meaning is, ‘ We are resolutely to part with everything, 
which has proved, or is likely to prove, the occasion of sin to us, 
however valuable and pleasant it may be, and however much, in 
the way of painful feeling and strenuous exertion, the sacrifice 
may cost us.’ Takea familiar illustration. A person is fend of 
wine: it is agreeable to his taste; it is useful in refreshing him 
after severe exertion. But he finds that this taste has seduced 
him into intemperance; he finds that there is constant danger of 
its doing so. He has fallen before the temptation again and 
again. What is such a person’s duty? According towur Lord, 
it is obviously to abstain from it entirely,—on this plain principle, 
that the evil he incurs by abstaining, however keenly felt, is as 
nothing to the evil to which the intemperate use of wine subjects 
him—even everlasting punishment in hell: and to make this ab- 
stinence his duty, it is not necessary that he should know that he 
will fall before the temptation: it 1s enough that he knows that, 
as he has repeatedly fallen before it, he may fall before it again. 

Our Lord supposes the alternative to be, on the one side, the 
parting with a right hand or a right eye; and, on the others, the 
body being cast alive into the fire of the valley of Hinnom, and 
there consumed to ashes. Who would not part with a right 
hand, or a right eye, to save life, much more to avoid the horrors 
of such a death? Were men acting on the same principle with 
regard to the interests of the immortal soul, they ik, a hesi- 
tate for a moment to part with any present pleasure of advan- 
tage, which they were conscious, as a temptation or occasion of 
sin, exposed them to the hazard of spending an eternity amid de- 
gradation and torment, of which the pollutions and fires of the 
valley of Hinnom are apt but most imperfect figures. 

This passage has been by some understood too literally, and 
they have thought it their duty absolutely to mutilate their 
bodies in order to save their souls. The members of the body 
are but the instruments of sin: if the evil principle be mortified, 
the members of the body will not be abused; and, if it remain 
unmortified, the cutting off a right hand, and the plucking out a 
right eye, will be of no use. 

Our Lord’s statement proceeds on the principle, that the mor: 
tification of sinful passions may be exceedingly painful: but if 
men consent to lose their limbs, by most excruciating operations, 
to save their lives, what ought they to shrink from, if it be neces- 
sary, in order to the salvation of the soul? The reason why men 
are so backward to give up what is pleasant and useful to them, 
when it exposes their soul to hazard, is their not really and firmly 
believing that the loss of the soul is that tremendous evil which 
the Scriptures represent it; or that, what they love and value, 
does indeed tend to lead them into sin, and thus expose them to 
this tremendous evil. No man will part with his right hand or 
his right eye if he is not persuaded that this is necessary to save 
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him from suffering incomparably greater than its loss can occa- 
sion. But let him once be persuaded of this, and he will count 
him a benefactor who deprives him of them; nay, rather than 
run the risk, he will himself cut off the right hand, and pluck out 
the right eye; and, it is equally true, that there is no advantage 
or pleasure which a man will not immediately abandon, if, under 
the power of the world to come, he is convinced that his aban- 
donment is necessary, in order to his being saved from everlast- 
ing destruction. Any possession, or pursuit, or amusement, or 
enjoyment, however useful, however agreeable I may find it, 
must be rejected and renounced forever, if it be to me, though it 
may not be to others, a necessary source of temptation or occasion 
of sin. “Though it should be a source of pleasure, though it 
should be a means of gain, though it should be a step to honor, 
though it should, by habit and use, have become a part of my- 
self, dear as a right eye, useful as a right hand, I must count it 
as nothing when compared with the hazard of losing the life, the 
happiness, of my soul.” 

Men are very apt to think and feel, though they may not say 
it, that this part of our Lord’s law is a hard saying; but let it be 
tried in the balance of sound common sense, and say if it is not 
in the highest degree right and reasonable. Is it hard-to require 
men to do for their souls, what they readily admit they ought to 
do for their bodies? If the body is not more valuable than the 
soul, and if time is not longer than eternity, and if death is not 
more dreadful than damnation, the words of our Lord are 
“words of truth and soberness.” 

Are we, my brethren, acting as if they were so? Are we as 
careful to keep out of the way of temptation, and to avoid every 
kind of unnecessary intercourse with the wicked, as to keep out 
of the way of evident danger, and to avoid every infectious dis- 
ease? Would we rather go into a fever hospital than into a 
theatre? Are we as readily touched with penitence, when we 
have fallen into sin as we are filled with regret when we discover 
that we have caught a dangerous distemper? Are we as dili- 
gent in using the means of restoration to spiritual health as to 
bodily? Are we as grateful to a friend for caution against a sin 
he thinks us in danger of committing, as we would be to him for 
a hint not to take a path where he suspected we were likely to 
be robbed or murdered ? 

Alas! how very different, how directly opposite, is the real 
state of matters with the great body of mankind. They carefully 
avoid unwholesome food, and keep at a distance from every in- 
fected habitation; but they recklessly mingle with the wicked, 
and engage in ensnaring amusements. ‘hey are alarmed by 
the first symptoms of bodily disease, and use every method for 
obstructing its progress, and effecting its cure; but they treat 
the strongest symptoms of spiritual disease as matters of little’ 
importance, and obstinately refuse to employ the means which 
the Great Physician has appointed, as requisite in order to a cure, 
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They thankfully receive cautions in reference to the health of 
their body, if they think it really in danger; but they often in- 
dignantly spurn at every hint given them in reference to the sal- 
vation of the soul, and seem to count him an enemy who speaks 
t. them of the snares amid which they are walking, and points 
out to them the manner in which they may escape being entangled 
to their everlasting destruction.‘ 

This is not an unjust representation of the character and con- 
duct of many who would be offended, were we to call in question 
their faith in Christianity. Yet, no inconsistency can be more 
glaring than this. Ere long it will be seen to be so. The 
miserable victim of his own obstinacy, in the regions of hopeless 
misery, feels now—alas! that he could not be brought sooner to 
believe it—that it would have been better for him to have parted 
with what he felt to be dear as a right eye, and useful as a right 
arm, than to be cast, as he has been, into hell-fire. 


§ 4. The righteousness of Christians and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees compared, in reference to divorce. 


Tn the 31st and 32d verses, our Lord gives a farther illustration 
of the superiority of the righteousness of the kingdom of God, to 
the ‘righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. ‘It hath been 
said, Whosoever shall put away his wife, let him give her a 
writing of divorcement: But I say unto you, That whosoever 
shall put away his wife, saving for the cause of fornication, 
causeth her to commit adultery; and whosoever shali marry he1 
that is divorced committeth adultery.”° 

Every one who has read ithe Ist verse of the twenty-fourth 
chapter of Deuteronomy, to which our Lord seems here to refer, 
knows that divorce was permitted by the law of Moses. This 
permission was granted, however, only to prevent greater evils. 
It was found to be necessary for the hardness of the hearts of the 
Jews. Had they not been allowed to separate from their wives 
when they had taken a dislike to them, they might, by the vio- 
lence of their tempers, have been led to treat them with cruelty. 
It deserves notice, that they were not commanded to divorce 
their wives in the circumstances specified, they were only per- 
mitted to do so; and to prevent them doing it hurriedly, and 
without consideration, they were required to give the wife a bill 
of divorcement written out in due form, and the separation, when 
thus effected, was final. By thus requiring divorce to be a 
solemn, and making it an irrevocable transaction, provision was 
made, as far as was practicable, for preventing its being done 
under the influence of passion, or for a trivial cause.’ 

4 Brewster. 5 Matt. v. 31, 32. 

6 “Phe Mosaic law, intended for a rude people, placed restraints upon unlim- 
ited wilfulness. Political legislation must adapt itself to the materials on which 
it has to act. The permission—for it was no more—was owing to oxAypoxapdia 


Hi Aaov. Matt. xix, 8."—Nuanpzrx. “The law of the kingdom” is not a state 
Ww 
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The expounders of this law, however, disregarded altogether 
its object. They even considered permission as a precept, and 
taught that ‘men might put away their wives for every cause.’ 
If the Scribes taught in this way, the practice of the Pharisees 
corresponded with their teaching. Every opportunity was seized 
for putting away their wives and marrying others. The great 
intentions of marriage were in a good degree frustrated. Full 
encouragement was given and taken to furious passions, and 
irregular desires. Many cruelties were committed, and great 
misery was produced.’ 

This was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees with 
respect to marriage. But the righteousness of the kingdom of 
heaven was of a higher order, and “speaketh in this wise :” 
“But I say unto you, That whosoever shall put away his wife, 
saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery : and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery.”* According to this law, adultery is the only 
sufficient reason of divorce. He who for any other cause puts 
away his wife, is to be held an adulterer if he marry another 
woman ; and she, by marrying him, commits adultery; while, at 
the same time, he becomes the guilty occasion of adultery, if the 
woman, who is still his wife, marry another man; for in this case 
she commits adultery, as he also does who marries her. 

Our Lord, in another place (Matt. xix. 4, 5), shows very 
plainly that the indissolubility of marriage, as well as the pro- 
priety of that relation being confined to one man and one woman, 
were intimated in the circumstances in which it was instituted. 
“God created them at first, a male and a female,”® one man and 
one woman, “thus putting it beyond their power to be united to 
more than one, or to separate from each other to join another 
connection. He thus taught them, that any other arrangement 
would neither be conducive to their happiness, nor agreeable to 
his will, and intimated that they should continue through life 
wholly devoted to each other.” 

Few things have done more to promote the happiness and the 
moral improvement of man, than our Lord’s re-establishing the 
principle, that the conjugal relation is indissoluble save for one 
cause. Let all who stand in this relation to each other seriously 
consider the nature of their relation, and the importance of their 
duties. Let them reflect, that since they form as it were one 
body, they ought also to have one mind and heart. Let them 
reflect, that as they are_so intimately connected, they ought to 
cherish each other with the same attention and affection, as they 
do their own bodies. Let them strive to have the same inclina- 
tions, as they have the same interests, and guard against all dis- 
putes and disagreements. Let them beware of ali irritating lan- 
guage or disrespectful treatment, and always show each other 
every becoming token of civility and kindness, Let them bear 
with each other's infirmities; study each other’s tempers; en- 


7 Brewster. 8 Matt. v. 32. 9 Campbell, 1 Brewster. 
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deavor to correct each other’s faults. Let them always conduct 
themselves with gentleness, and perform their respective dutics 
faithfully, though they may not receive the return they have a 
right to expect. Let them suppress every dislike which might 
produce in their mind even a wish to be separated, or which 
might render them more remiss in the duties which they owe to 
each other. Let them forbear, and forgive, and conciliate, and 
comfort, and cheer one another. Let them consider themselves 
as bound to promote to the utmost of their power, not only the 
present prosperity, but the future felicity of each other. Let 
them often together draw near to the throne of their common 
Father, and pray for one another, mutually exhorting, instruct- 
ing, and comforting one another. Let them, in fine, live togeth- 
er as heirs of the grace of life, as those who know that death, 
the only lawful cause of separation, will ere long cut the other- 
wise indissoluble bond; and let them seck to be bound together 
by a tie, which even death itself cannot dissolve,—even the 
faith of the same truth, the love of the same Saviour, the hope 
of the same salvation. Thus will they spend a happy lifetime 
together on earth: thus will they spend a happy eternity togeth- 
er in heaven.” 


§ 5. The righteousness of Christians and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees compared, un reference to oaths. 


Our Lord now brings forward a fourth illustration of the su- 
periority of the righteousness of the kingdom to that of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, not less striking than any of those which 
we have considered. ‘“‘ Again, ye have heard that it hath been 
said by them of old time, Thou shalt not forswear thyself, but 
shalt perform unto the Lord thine oaths. But I say unto you, 
Swear not at all: neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: 
nor by the earth; for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem ; 
for it is the city of the Great King. Neither shalt thou swear by 
thy head, because thou canst not make one hair white or black. 
But let your communication be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for what- 
’ soever is more than these cometh of evil.’”” 

Let us first inquire into what the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees teaches on the subject of oaths; and then into 
what the righteousness of the kingdom teaches on the same sub- 

ject, and in the course of this inquiry, it will become very evi- 
dent that the righteousness of the kingdom greatly exceeds the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

The sum of the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, was 
a prohibition of perjury. They taught that oaths, solemnly 
uttered in the name of Jehovah, were binding, and that he who 


violated them was guilty of a great sin. So far all was right. | 


The righteousness of the kingdom teaches the same thing. He 
/ Nn Brewster. oe 12 Matt. v. 88-87. See Note C. 
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who can deliberately declare a falsehood, under the sanction of 

an oath, or refuse to perform what he has not only promised, 

but sworn to, is obviously guilty of a shocking complication of 

impiety, falsehood, and injustice. It is impossible too strictly to 

prohibit, or too strongly to condemn, this crime. 

But the Scribes, in their doctrine with respect to oaths, while 
in words they held that perjury was sinful, did much to lessen 
the solemnity of an oath, and to smooth the way for this worst 
form of falsehood. They made a pila Saher among oaths. Ac- 
cording to them, some were binding, others\were not. The 
obligation of an oath depended upon the nature of the object by 
which the person swore.“ Oaths to or by God, which are par- | 
ticularly specified in the text, were obligatory, and all oaths 
taken before a magistrate were of this kind. But, with the ex- 
ception of oaths by the gold of the temple, and by the sacrifices 
of the altar—which, for some selfish or superstitious reason, they 
held to be binding—they appear to have taught, that to swear 
by any created thing was of very little consequence, created no 
obligation, and might be done in common conversation without 
sin ; and the practice of the Pharisees seems to have been such 
as might have been expected from such teaching of the Scribes. 
They prohibited false swearing by God, but they did not prohibit 
unnecessary, and therefore proiane, swearing, even by God; and 
they considered oaths, where the Divine name was not men- 
tioned, with the two exceptions above referred to, as harmless 
expletives, and destitute of obligation. 

Such was the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
But what saith the righteousness of the kingdom ?—“T say unto 
you,” says the one Lawegiver of that kingdom, ‘‘swear not at all; 
neither by heaven; for it is God’s throne: nor by the earth; 
for it is his footstool: neither by Jerusalem; for it is the city of 
the Great King. Neither shalt thou swear by thy head, because 
thou canst not make one hair white or black. But let your com- 
munication be, Yga, yea; Nay, nay: for whatsoever is more than 
these cometh of evil.” 

The contrast between the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, and the righteousness of the kingdom of God, has 
been variously stated. Some interpreters have supposed that 
our Lord meant to say, ‘The righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees condemns false swearing; but the righteousness of the 
kingdom proscribes swearing, altogether. The first prohibits 
perjury ; the last aims at making perjury an impossibility, by 
prohibiting swearing.’ 

These interpreters seem, however, to have misapprehended our 
Lord’s meaning. ‘There is plainly nothing in the nature of the 
thing which makes an oath criminal. If there had, it never 

could have been enjoined at all by Divine authority, as it obvi- 
13 Matt. xxiii, 16. Oaths by the gold, 2. ¢, the treasure of the temple, were 


binding. “The dAdpyvpor thought the oath by their god mammon had the great- 
est forse. Luke xvi. 14.”—-OLsHAUSEN. 14 Matt. v. 34-37. 
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ously is:—“'Thou shalt fear the Lord thy God, and serve him, 
and shalt swear by his name.”"* An oath is simply an appeal to 
the Omniscient One who searches the heart, and the just Gov- 
ernor of the world who punishes fraud and falsehood, as to the 
truth of our testimony, and the sincerity of our promises. It is 
merely expressing in plain terms what ought to be present in the 
mind in all our declarations. We find the Apostle Paul re- 
peatedly making affirmations, under the solemnity of an oath :— 
“Moreover, I call God for a record upon my soul, that to spare 
you I came not as yet unto Corinth.” “For neither at any time 
used we flattering words, as ye know, nor a cloak of covetous- 
ness; God is witness.” We find our Lord answering to the 
high priest’s adjuration, which was the Jewish mode of taking an 
oath.” We find an angel represented as “swearing by him that 
liveth for ever and ever:’”* we find God himself introduced as 
swearing.” All this seems quite unaccountable, if our Lord’s 
meaning here was that, under the New Testament economy, 
swearing in every form was unlawful. While, then, I cannot 
consider these words as an absolute prohibition of “the oath,” it 
is very obvious that the call to use it must be very plain and dis- 
tinct, to make it safe to have recourse to it. The greater part of 
the oaths which prevail in society do nothing but mischief. The 
requiring them is a temptation to sin, in one of its most heinous 
forms, before which multitudes fall. They do not prevent the 
evil which they are intended to: guard against. They increase 
it. Ifoaths were never imposed, and never taken, but with an 
enlightened and pure conscience, there would be -but little 
swearing.” = 

T apprehend that our Lord himself limits the reference of what 
he says to ordinary conversation, when he says,“ Let your com- 
munication” be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” He does not refer to 
judicial transactions at all, but to the ordinary intercoursé of 
life.” *. 

The contrast between the law of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and the law of the kingdom, is this—The first prohibits only 

Deut. vi. 13. 16 2 Cor. i. 28. 1 Thess. ii. 5. 

17 Matt. xxvi. 68, 64. 18 Rev. x. 5, 6. 


9 Gen. xxii, 16. Isa. xlv. 23. Jer. xlix. 13; li. 14. Amos vi. 8, sal. lxxxix. 
3, 35; ex. 4. 

20 Bengel’s note is good. “Multi veterum Christianorum simpliciter hane 
literam acceperunt, eoque facilius juramenta ethnica declinarunt: vide tamen 
Ap. x. 6; Jer. xxiii. 8: Bs. xlv. 23, qui locus tempora N. T. spectat: Contra hodie 
periculum est ne paucissima in tot juramentis vera sint; et in veris paucissima 
necessaria; et in necessariis paucissima libera, fructuosa, sancta et leta. Multa 
ad pompam, ad calumniam, ad compescendas suspiciones justas, comparata sunt.” 
“M7 ouooa: sponte, ultro, absque necessitate, in omni omnino casu, in communibus 
rebus.”—Lpiscorivus. 

2l 6 Aoyoc buon. 

22 Calvin has hit the point of contrast. “Deus non modo perjuriam damnavyit, 
sed jurandi levitatem que nominis ejus reverentis derogat. Neque enim is solum 
accipit nomen Dei frustra, qui pejerat, sed qui in rebus frivolis, vel in communi 
sermone temeré et contemptim nomen Dei arripit.” ‘The Saviour forbids abso- 
lutely such oaths only as are hostile to the reverence that is due to God,”—Tao 
Luck, whose note deserves to be consulted. 
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false swearing in judgment by the name of God—the latter pro- 
hibits all vain unnecgssary swearing in ordinary conversation, 
not only by the name of God, but “by any other oath,” as the 
Apostle James expresses it.” ‘I say unto you,” says our Lord, 
“in your communication, swear not at all,”"*—use no oaths, no 
approximation to oaths, in your ordinary conversation—not 
merely do not swear by God, but do not swear at all, for all 
‘oaths, if they have any meaning, are in reality addressed to God. 
“Swear not by heaven, for heaven is the throne of God,” and he 
that swears by heaven, if his words are not empty sounds, swears 
by that throne, and him who sits on it. ‘Swear not by the 
earth, for the earth is God’s footstool,” and he that swears by it, 
swears by the God whose footstool itis. “Swear. not by Jeru- 
salem,” for if the oath have meaning, it is an oath by the God 
who has chosen Jerusalem as the seat of his worship. ‘Swear 
not by the temple” for that is to swear by Him who dwells in it. 

“ Swear not by your own head,” for that too belongs to God; it 
is his far more than yours-—you did not, you cannot, make one 
of its hairs—you cannot, by your will, even change the color of 
one. An oath by your head, if it be not absolutely unmeaning, 
is an oath by the universal Creator and Proprietor. Every oath, 
just because it is an oath, is an ultimate reference to Deity. 
Carefully avoid everything like a profane or irreverent reference 
to God ; and abstain from all such unmeaning, or worse than un- 
meaning, asseverations. 

“But let your communication,” your ordinary conversation, 
“be, Yea, yea; Nay, nay.” These words, taken by themselves, 
seem most naturally to convey this idea—‘ Speak the truth at all 
times.’ Kven when not called solemnly to swear by God, let 
your yea be yea—let your nay be nay—according to the Jewish 
proverbial mode of describing a man, whose word and promise 
may be trusted—‘ His yes is yes—and his no is no.””* The 
apostle uses the phrase in this sense when he states “the prom- 
ises of God in Christ are yea and amen; certain, infallible, 
truths. ; 

At the same time, viewed in contrast with what goes before, 
and with what follows after, it seems plain, that this is not our 
Lord’s idea here. The meaning is, ‘Be content with simply 
‘stating the truth, whether you are affirming or denying, and if 
any person question the truth of your assertion, just repeat it,. 


23 James v. 12. . 

24 «The dAvc ‘at all,’ which perplexes Augustine so much, and has perplexed 
so many, is doubtless to be interpreted’and limited by what immediately follows. 
All these kinds of oaths which I specify are forbidden you. You do not, by using 
them, avoid taking God’s name in vain. For why have these oaths anything 
binding? It is God’s presence in these created things which gives them any hold 
over your consciences. Every oath is an awful thing, and, in its ultimate ground, 
rests upon God, though the lightness and frivolity of men cause them willingly 
to conceal this fact from their eyes.” —TreEnou. 

25 “Wis yea in word is a yea in deed, and his nay in word is a nay in deed.” 
The word corresponds with the thought, and feeling, and purpose, and the deed 
will correspond with the word. 4 22 Cor. i. 20. 
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but do not confirm your assertions with anything in the form of | 
an oath or asseveration. If you have any assertion to make, or 
a denial to make, do so simply, without any oath, or anything 
approaching to an oath.’ 

‘For whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” These 
words may be rendered ‘‘ cometh of the evil one,” but we prefer 
the rendering of our translators as more comprehensive.” The 
use of strong asseverations, oaths, or approximations to oaths, 
can proceed from no good cause. It may proceed from the per- 
son’s knowing that what he utters is false, and therefore stands 
in need of confirmation. He is conscious that he is saying what 
is not true, and therefore concludes that he may not be believed, 
as he knows he deserves not to be believed. or this reason he 
seals his word with his oath, in order to secure for it the credit 
he knows it does not merit. Surely, when it cometh from this 
cause, it “cometh of evil;” it were better to retract his word 
than to support it with an oath. To swear toa lie is a double 
sin—it is adding perjury to falsehood. Or it may proceed from 
a person’s being suspected of falsehood. If the person is justly 
suspected of falsehood, then it cometh of evil. If he is justly 
suspected, it must be because he is addicted to falsehood; and 
the only way of getting a better character is not to make strong 
assertions, but henceforward scrupulously to speak the truth. 
Indeed, with all reflecting men, the use of unnecessary oaths and 
asseverations, will only make a man’s testimony more and more 
suspected. If the person is unjustly suspected of falsehood— 
then in justice to himself, to discredit such uncharitable sus- 
picions, he should positively refuse to confirm his declafations by 
an oath. ‘To swear in such a case, is’ an admission that his word 
is not sufficient. He who is known to be a liar, will not get 
credit even by his oath; and he who is a man of truth, volun- 
tarily exposes his character to suspicion when he condescends in 
ordinary conversation to confirm his word by swearing.” Or the 
practice may proceed from a principle of irreverence, a want of 
a due fear for that great and terrible name, the Lord our God; 
and I need not say this is evil—the root of all evil—the want of 
the fear of God. - It cannot proceed from anything better than a 
reckless disregard of the Divine declaration, that “ for every idle 
word that men speak, they must give an account in the day of 
judgment.” It must be plain to every person, that all profane 
swearing, and even what are ordinarily termed minced oaths, 
are completely forbidden by the law of the kingdom of heaven. 
Such is our Lord’s fourth illustration of the superiority of the 
righteousness of the kingdom of God, to the righteousness of the 
Seribes and Pharisees.” 


SAO consider it as a maxim, in translating—when a word is, im all respects, 
equally susceptible of two interpretations, one of which, as a genus, comprehends 
the ether,—always to prefer the more extensive. ‘The evil one’ is compre: 
ended under the general term ‘evil.’”—Camppext, °*3 Brewster. 

29 Matt. xii. 36. 

#0 Since writing the above, a somewhat different exegesis has suggested itself 
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§ 6. The righteousness of Christians, and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, compared in reference to retaliation.” 


We are presented with a fifth illustration in the 38th and 
succeeding verses. ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, 
An eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth: but I say unto you, 
That ye resist not evil; but whosoever shall smite thee on thy 
right cheek, turn to him the other also. And if any man will 
sue thee at the law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy 
cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain. Give to him that asketh thee; and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn not thou away.”” 

In the law of Moses we meet with the following enactments :— 
“ And if a man cause a blemish in his neighbor; as he hath 
done, so shall it be done to him.”* “ Hye for eye, tooth for 
tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burning, wound 
for wound, stripe for stripe.”* ‘“ And the judges shall make 
diligent inquisition: and, behold, if the -witness ‘be a false wit- 
ness, and hath testified falsely against his brother; then shall ye 
do unto him as he had thought to have done unto his brother: 
so shalt thou put the evil away from among you.”” It is evident, 
however, that this law was intended to guide the magistrate, and 
to show him how far he might go in inflicting a penalty, or 
granting a compensation, for acts of cruelty and imjustice. This 
lex talionis is the rule of justice which naturally suggests itself to 
every man, and is the basis of the ancient Greek and Roman 
legislation. As Tholuck well says, ‘it is an elastic law,” in the 
good use of the term. It is not a rule or precept for the conduct 
of injured individuals. They were not authorized to take such 
vengeance themselves, nor were they required to insist on such 
strict retaliation in the laws of justice. It was intended, not to 
foster the spirit of revenge, but, on the contrary, to prevent that 
spirit from breaking out into violations of law and order, ky put- 
ting it in the power of the injured person to obtain legally an 
exact requital, so far as was possible, for what he had suffered. 


But the Scribes had in this case, as in many others, pervertea 
7 
to my mind, and though not so fully satisfied with it as to substitute it for the 
common one adopted in the text, I think it right to indicateit here, for the con- 
sideration of scholars. I have always felt it as odd to apply “these” to: the par 
ticles “‘ yea and nay.” May the pronoun not refer to “oaths ”—the subject of the 
whole paragraph? May not the clause be translated “for the superabundance of 
these comes of evil”? and may not the statement mean—‘ All unnecessary oaths ~ 
are wrong—the undue multiplication of oaths is a great evil’? As Bengel, with 
his characteristic conciseness, says, ‘‘ Nimietas viciosa.’—Surely, if in anything, 
in solemn ‘appeal to God—especially, as in oaths, with imprecation of his ven- 
geance—there shonld be “Nnzquip nimis,” It is a good advice though coming from 
a heathen :—dpxov mapaityoat el pev olov te eic dav, el d8 py, éx TOV évovTadr, 
“ Avoid swearing altogether if you can; but if not, then as much as possible.”— 
Eprcretus. Most justly does Sir William Blackstone say, “A large crop of oaths 
cannot fail to produce a rich harvest of perjuries.” , 
31 “Vex talionis.” 32 Matt. v. 38-42. 38 Ley. xxiv. 19. 
% Wxod. xxi. 24, 25 35 Deut. xix. 18, 19, 20. 
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the Divine law. Its language meant, in their “ righteousness,” 


something very different from what it did in the law of Moses. 
The words were viewed by them as. recommending, or even re- 
quiring strict retaliation; and it has been supposed that they 
went so far as to intimate, that individuals were at liberty tc 
avenge their own wrongs, and that it was their duty to do so, 
provided they did not exceed the measure of punishment pre- 
scribed in the law. The righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, permitted and cherished a spirit of resentment, and sane- 
tioned the desire of retaliation and vengeance. 

How different, how far superior, was the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God,’ But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man will sue thee atthe law, and 
take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also. And whoso- 
ever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain. Give to 
him that asketh thee; and from him that would borrow of thee 
turn not thou away.” . 

To ‘resist evil,”*’ is very much the same thing as to avenge 
ourselves; it is to set ourselves, as it were, in an attitude of op- 
position to our assailant, to show him that we are determined to 
repel his threatened violence, to resent the mischief he may ocea- 
sion us, to render back evil for evil, and to avenge ourselves for 
our losses and sufferings.” 

. Now our Lord informs us that all this is wrong according to 

the righteousness of the kingdom of heaven. Its subjects are 
not, either by personal violence or by vindictive legal. prosecu- 
tion, to manifest a revengeful spirit. That there are cases in 
which a man may be not only authorized, but required, to protect 
his own life, liberty, and property, at the peril, and by the pun- 
ishment, of the illegal assailant, there can be no doubt; but in 
every such case, the animating principle must not be vindictive. 
It has been very justly remarked, “that in the present state. of 
human nature, there is but little need to enumerate exceptions and 
limitations to such general rules as that before us. Self-love will 
suffice, and more than suffice, to prevent us from going too far in 
such a direction. In all ordinary cases it is better to give way, 
and yield to insult and injuries, than to repel them by force or 
by legal process. It certainly does not accord with the spirit of 
Christianity, to put the life and the soul of a man in competition 
with a sum of money, however great, when there is no reason to 
fear further violence to ourselves or to others. In smaller mat- 
ters, however, from which our Lord selects his examples for the 
illustration of the general precept, there is no room for hesita- 

36 Matt. v. 39-42. : 4 See Note D. 

37 It matters little whether 76 rovyp@ be considered as masculine or neuter, as 
the evil doer or the evil deed, the injurer or the injury. The latter, for reasons 
likely to occur to every mind, is, however, the preferable exegesis. It includes 
the former. Most certainly they.err. who refer the word to him who is emphat- 


ically “the wicked one.” We are expressly bound to “resist him.” James iv. 7, 
33 Brewster. 
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tion or doubt. If aman give a disciple of Christ a contemptu- 
ous or painful blow on the cheek, it is his duty and wisdom to 
imitate his Master, and to take it patiently, nay, to turn the other, 
and expose himself to a repetition of the insult or injury, rather 
than to begin a contest, by returning the blow,” sending a chal- 
lenge, or commencing a process at law—even although he should 
be ridiculed for his want of manly spirit, in consequence of his 
obedience to the law of his Lord. If aman be sued at law,'and 
be unjustly deprived of his ‘coat, or inner garment, which, 
though not of great value, he yet might be ill able to spare, he 
had better suffer himself to be defrauded of his “ cloak,”" or up- 
per garment, than be involved in the temptations and evils of 
seeking legal redress. ‘Under many pretences, unreasonable 
men make demands on our time and our labor; and, in many 
cases, it is better quietly to comply with their demands than to 
resist them. If a man insiston my going a mile out of my way 
to serve him, I had better go two than quarrel about it.." From 
the use of a word borrowed from the Persic, descriptive of com- 
Oe. labor performed in the service of the State, “the compel- 
er” here is to be understood as some official, requiring the per- 
son referred to, to serve as'a guide or messenger. 

This command of our Lord, thus illustrated by the examples 
he brings forward, plainly does not forbid us to defend ourselves 
when we are in danger. To do so is one of the strongest in- 
stincts of our nature, the law of God written on our heart. But 
with regard to personal injuries, when there is no hazard of life, 
as in the case specified, it is our duty to repress resentment, and 
to abstain from violence. In like manner, there are cases in 
which it is plainly a man’s duty to avail himself of the protection 
which the law gives to property. Justice to his creditors, to the 
public, to his family, may require him to defend his estate, 
though even this must not be done under the impulse of private 
revenge. But we ought to have resort to the tribunals of justice, 
only when the cause is important and the call urgent; we are to 
prosecute our claims with humanity, moderation, and a spirit of 
peace; we are to be content with reasonable satisfaction, and 
embrace every opportunity of terminating our contests. 

In reference to personal liberty—there can be no doubt, that, 
next to the blessings of a good conscience, and the hope of eternal 
life, it is one of the most valuable privileges. Every Christian 
and every man should be ready to do much and suffer much, in 


39 “ Why is the right cheek specified, although, when we strike—striking with 
the right hand, we strike the left cheek? Maldonatus (one of the best of the 
Roman Catholic interpreters) correctly answers: ‘Non cedendi consuetudinem, 
sed loquendi secutus est ;’ it being always the custom to mention the right first.” 
—Tuo.uvcx. 

40 Xirov is the under-coat made of linen or cotton, which folded closely to the 
body—the Roman “tunica.” 

41 Tuariov is the cloak worn outmost, made of various stuffs, according to the 
fortunes of the wearer—from camel’s hair to the richest silk. It hung loose about 
the waver corresponding with the Roman “toga,” or rather pallium.” 

42 Scott. 
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order to secure it and retain it for himself and others. Yet at 
the same time, he will not only “ patiently submit to every neces- 
sary burden, and constitutional restraint,” but, in obedience to 
our Lord’s precept, he “will bear much of the insolence” of men 
“dressed upin a little brief authority,” ‘‘ overlook many stretches 
of power, and endure even a variety of acts of oppression, rather 
than have recourse to violence and tumult.” 

The injunctions in the 42d verse are a farther illustration of 
that noble, generous spirit, which the righteousness of the king- 
dom requires in the subjects of the Messiah—which prevents a 
man from. standing on every point of right, and induces him, 
instead of insisting or rendering evil to all who have deserved it 
at his hand, to do good to those who have no particular claim on 
him. The words are plainly to be understood with very con- 
siderable limitations.“ They cannot possibly mean, that we 
should give and lend to all persons, without considering what 
they need to receive, or what we are able to bestow. To do this, 
would be equally inconsistent with the dictates of Scripture, 
justice, and common sense :—“ A good man showeth mercy, 
and lendeth;” but then, it is added, ‘he will guide his affairs 
with discretion.” ‘ Let him that stole steal no more: but rather 
let him labor, working with his hands the thing which is good, 
that he may have to give to him that needeth.” “For I mean 
not that other men be eased, and you burdened; but by an 
equality, that now at this time your abundance may be a supply 
for their want, that their abundance also may be a supply for 
your want; that there may be equality.” ‘Now concerning 
the collection for the saints, as*l have given order to the churches 
of Galatia, even so do ye. Upon the first day of the week let 
every one of -you lay by him in store, as God hath prospered him, 
that there be no gatherings when I come.” “Then the dis- 
ciples, every man according to his ability, determined to send 
relief unto the brethren which dwelt in Judea.”* ‘He answer 
eth and saith unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him do like- 
wise.”” From these passages, it 1s plain that we are to give or 
lend, with discretion, to those who have need—out of our abun- 
dance, as God hath prospered us—according to our ability; and 
that we are to impart to another, not the whole, but a portion, of 


43 Brewster.—Tholuck has, with great felicity, in a few words summed up the 
true meaning of these precepts. ‘Christ, with indefinite generality, declares in 
what way the Christian is to act when he happens to be subjected to violence 
The application of the precept, however, is in many ways conditional upon a re- 
gard to God’s glory, the good of the injurer, and the good of the community.” 
Olshausen’s idea as to this, and the paragraphs about, marriage and oaths, that 
they are applicable év 77 PacAela toy oipavdv but not év TS Kooue, is most un- 
sdtisfactory, and absolutely amazing, coming from so good a man. 

44 Jerome would limit the precept to spiritual things; but this is quite arbi- 
trary. And what is it to lend and borrow in these? There is much good sense, 
however, | in his remark—“Et divites si semper dederint, semper dare non 

oterunt. 
. 45 Eph. iv. 28. 46 9 Cor. viii. 13, 14. 47 1 Cor. xvi. 1,2. 

48 Acts xi. 29 49 Luke iii, 11. 
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what we possess more than he.” Our Lord recommends a kind 
and liberal spirit, inciting a man to do good to the utmost of his 
power. Such was the spirit of Christ to an impoverished world, 
and such is the spirit of his religion. It has been finely said, 
“Selfishness is in every shape and form antichristian.” 

To all to whom God has given the means of beneficence, we 
proclaim the law of the kingdom; and that it may make the 
deeper impression,:we proclaim it in the express terms of the 
Divine statute-book :—“ Withhold not good from them to whom 
it is due, when it is in the power of thine hand to do it." “ As 
we have therefore opportunity, let us do good unto all men, 
especially unto them who are of the household of faith.”” 
“Look not every man on his own things, but every man also on 
the things of others.”* “ But to do good and to communicate 
forget not: for with such sacrifices God is well pleased.”“ And, 
as motives which must be found irresistible by every christian 
heart, we put them in mind of “the words of the Lord “Jesus, 
how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive ;” and of 
his work, in which his grace so marvellously displayed itself, in 
that, “though he was rich, yet for our sakes he became poor, 
that we through his poverty might be rich.” 


§ 7. The righteousness of Christians, and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, compared in reference to regard and treatment o 
USCes, yp q 
enemies. 


A sixth, and certainly no less striking and conclusive, illustra- 
tion of our Lord’s principle, that the righteousness of the king- 
dom exceeds that of the Scribes and Pharisees, is contained in 
the verses which now come before us for explication :—“ Ye 
have heard that it hath been said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor and hate thine enemy.”” This is “the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees”—‘“‘ But I say unto you, Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you, and persecute 
you; that ye may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the 
good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust. For if 
ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others? do not even the publicans so? 
Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in heaven 


5° Brewster. 51 Prov. ili, 27. 52 Gal. vi. 10. See also 1 Tim. v. 8 

53 Phil, li, 4, 54 Heb. xill. 16, 55 Acts xx. 85, 2 Cor. viii: 9. 

56 Maurice is the only interpreter I have met with who considers these words 
as the utterance of Divine law. ‘So long as Israel was a nation, so long as it 
owned God and God owned it, the maxim, ‘Thou shalt hate thine enemy,’ ex- 
pressed a, duty as real, as binding, as the other to which it was appropriated, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor.’” A man is far gone in an attachment to a hy- 
pothesis, whether hermeneutical or dogmatical, who, rather than abandon it, can 
take up a position such as this.—Mauvricg, ili. 60. 
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is perfect.”" This is the righteousness of the kingdom.f—Surely 
there is a superiority, an infinite superiority, in the righteousness 
‘of the kingdom above the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees ! 

But that we may be the more impressed with this superiority, 
let us consider somewhat more closely the respective requisitions 
of the two contrasted moral systems. The passage before us is a 
very satisfactory confirmation of the general view which we have 
‘taken of our Lord’s object in this section of the discourse, that it 
is not to contrast the Jewish false commentaries on the law of 
God with the true meaning of that law; that it is not to contrast 
the morality of the law with the morality of the Gospel, the 
morality of Moses with the morality of Christ; but that it is to 
contrast the system of religious and moral duty taught by the 
Scribes, and exemplified by the Pharisees, with the system of re- 
ligious and moral duty to be taught and exemplified under the 
new economy about to be established by the Messiah. The first 
part of the moral precept, in this particular dogma of the right- 
eousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, is, so far as the words are 
concerned, to be found in the Pentateuch, though bearing a very 
different meaning from that which the Scribes attached to it; 
the second is, neither as to language nor as to sentiment, to be 
found anywhere in the Old Testament Scriptures, and is, indeed, 
in direct opposition to the spirit of the morality taught by Moses 
and the prophets. In Leviticus xix. 18, we meet with this 
injunction—“ Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people; but thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” In the estimation of the Scribes, the per- 
sons who, under the designation of neighbors, are represented. as 
the proper objects of love, are exclusively their compatriots— 
their fellow Israelites, those who belonged to their nation, or who 
professed their religion. If they had carefully studied their 
sacred books, they would have found that the Egyptians are 
represented as the neighbors of the Israelites ;* and that in the 
very chapter where the words referred to occur, the following 
words are also to be found: “ And if a stranger sojourn with thee 
in your land, ye shall not vex him. But the stranger that dwell- 
eth with you shall be unto you as one born among you, and thou 
shalt love him as thyself; for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egypt: I am the Lord your God.” Strangers, equally with 
neighbors, are represented as the proper objects of such a love as 
we bear to ourselves; and though there are passages in which 
“neighbor” signifies one with whom, by common origin or vicin- 
ity of residence, we are peculiarly connected, in contrast with a 
foreigner or stranger, yet the manner in which it is employed in the 
Decalogue, is sufficient of itself to show that the term is often 
used to denote mankind at large, with all of whom every individ- 


57 Matt. v. 48-48. 5% Exod. xi 2. 
59 Lev. xix. 33, 34. See also 1 Sam. xv. 28. I Kings xx. 36. 
f See Note F. 
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ual is connected by a variety of ties. When they were prohibited 
from bearing false witness against their neighbors, they were cer- 
tainly prohibited from bearing false witness against any one; and 
when they were prohibited from coveting the wife as the property 
of their neighbor, surely the prohibition had a universal reference. ° 
The command to love their neighbor, properly understood, was a 
command to love all mankind; and, by consequence, absolutely 
prohibited malignant feeling—for, ‘if we love all our neighbors 
of mankind, there will remain none to hate.”” 

But if the first part of this dogma of the Scribes, though ex- 
pressed in scriptural language, was utterly unsupported by 
Scripture, rightly understood, the second part of it is directly 
opposed equally to the letter and spirit of scriptural morality. 
There is no such command in the Old Testament, as “Thou 
shalt hate thine enemy.” There is no such sentiment expressed 
under any form of words. On the contrary, the opposite senti- 
ment is clearly and frequently taught. As proof of this, we 
appeal to the following passages of the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures :—‘“‘If thou meet thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him again. If thou see the 
ass of him that hateth thee lying under his burden, and wouldest 
forbear to help him; thou shalt surely help with him.” “ Re- 
joice not when thine enemy falleth; and let not thine heart be 
glad when he stumbleth; lest the Lord see it, and it displease 
him, and he turn away his wrath from him.”” “If thine enemy 
be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he be thirsty, give | \ 
him water to drink.” 

It is true, indeed, that the Israclites, as the executioners of 
the Divine righteous judgments on the enormously wicked inhab- 
itants of Canaan, were required to destroy them. The language 
used on this subject is very strong. “Thou shalt not seek their 
peace nor their prosperity all thy days for ever.”"* ‘And when 
the Lord thy God shall deliver them before thee, thou shalt smite 
them, and utterly destroy them; thou shalt make no covenant 
with them, nor show mercy unto them: neither shalt thou make 
marriages with them; thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his 
son, nor his daughter shalt thou take unto thy son.” “Thou 
shalt not bow down to their gods, nor serve them, nor do after 
their works; but thou shalt utterly overthrow them, and quite 
break down their images.” ‘Therefore it shall be, when the 
Lord thy God hath given thee rest from all thine enemies round 
about, in the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee for an in- 
heritance to possess it, that thou shalt blot out the remembrance 
of Amalek from under heaven; thou shalt not forget it." These 
injunctions, however, laid no foundation for the general principle 
that it is lawful to hate enemies. These nations were criminals, 
righteously appointed to extermination on account of their ree © 


60 Brewster. 61 Exod. xxiii. 4, &, 62 Prov. xxiv. 17, 18, 
63 Prov. xxv. 21. 64 Deut. xxiii. 6, "65 Deut. vii. 2, 3. 
66 Exod, xxiii. 24. 67 Deut, xxv. 19, 
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markable crimes; and the Jewish people were appointed to carry 
the sentence into execution, Even in this case, they were not 
warranted, far less commanded, to hate the unhappy criminals 
whom they were yet appointed to punish; and to suppose that 
these injunctions justified them in hating their enemies, and 
in ranking among their enemies all who did not belong to their 
nation, and adopt their religion, was altogether an unwarranted 
assumption ; and was, indeed, a making void God’s command- 
ment by man’s tradition. 

The substance of the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees on this point, seems to have been—‘ Jews are bound to love 


and do good to Jews; but they are not only permitted, it is a 


part of their duty, to cherish dislike towards the Gentiles.’ Their 
statement is faulty in three important respects: They gave an 
unduly limited sense to the word neighbor; they reckoned all 
who were not neighbors, in their sense of the word, as ene- 
mies; and they considered themselves as allowed to hate their 
enemies.” 

The doctrine of the Scribes was but too well suited to the 
malignant and selfish principles of human nature, and we find 
the Pharisees, and the Jews generally, acting under its influence. 
A heathen historian, speaking of the Jews, says, “They readily 
show compassion to their own countrymen, but they bear to all 
others the hatred of an enemy ;”” and the apostle Paul describes 
them as “contrary to all men, forbidding us to speak to the 
Gentiles that they might be saved.” 

We find the same malignant and selfish principle manifesting 
itself among other nations as well as the Jews. The Greeks and 


_ Romans looked on foreign nations with sentiments of malignant 


“contempt, and treated them with the greatest injustice and 


cruelty, and there is but too much of the same spirit to be traced 
even in our own times, both in public transactions and in private 
life. 
“Lands intersected by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other—mountains interposed, 


Make enemies of nations, who had else, 
Like kindred drops, been mingled into one,”70 


In opposition to this righteousness of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees, our Lord declares the righteousness of the kingdom: 
—“ Bat 1 say unto you, Love your enemies.”" This precept is 
equivalent to a prohibition of malignant feeling towards any 
human being; a command to cherish kind wishes towards all 
mankind. Instead of warranting us to confine our benevolent 
regards to those whom we may consider our neighbors—our 
kindred or countrymen—our benefactors or friends—men of our 
own sect, or even religion—our Lawgiver commands us to em- 
brace, in the wide-spread arms of our benevolence, all mankind, 
—strangers, foreigners, heathens, even enemies. Every human 


68 Brewster. 69 Tacit, Hist. v. 5. 7 Cowver’s Task. 7 Matt. v. 44, 
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being is to be regarded with good will; and, as we have oppor- 
tunity, to be treated with kindness. It is quite obvious, that we 
are not required to regard with precisely the same kind of feelings 
achristian brother, and an openly profane and profligate person 
—a generous benefactor and a malignant inveterate enemy. It 
is not possible—and, if it were, it would not be proper—to 
cherish the same tender regard for strangers, as for “ our own, 
those of our own household,” the same gratitude to enemies as 
to benefactors, the same esteem for the bad as for the good. But 
we are to regard all men, even our enemies, with love, that is, 
we are sincerely to wish them well; we are to desire their good ; 
we are, as we have opportunity, to promote their happiness. 

In the clauses which immediately follow, our Lord illustrates 
what he means by loving our enemies :—“ Bless them that curse 
Sa To bless. a person, in Scripture, often means to implore 

lessings from God on him, and had this clause stood alone, I 

should have been disposed to intarpret the phrase in the passage 
before us—‘ Implore blessings on the head of him who is impre- 
cating evils on yours.’ But in this case, the injunction would be 
quite synonymous with pray for them. To “bless,” here, I ap- 
prehend, signifies to speak in a civil and friendly manner, so far 
as truth will permit, both to and of those individuals who speak 
to and of us in a very different way. It is, I think, quite 
parallel to the apostle’s injunction, not to “render railing for 
railing, but contrariwise blessing.” ‘Be civil and kind to those 
-who are rude to you, and be ready, when you can do so with 
truth, to speak to the advantage of those who have, by malic- 
nant and untrue statements, endeavored to injure your repu- 
tation.’ 

“Do good to them that hate you.” ‘ Your benevolent regard 
to your enemies, is not to be confined to kind wishes and civil 
speeches: where you have an opportunity—and you ought 
readily to avail yourself of every opportunity that offers, you 
ought to seek such opportunities—you should be ready to do a 
good office to him who has proved his hatred of you by doing 
you an ill office.’ 

“Pray for them who despitefully use you and persecute you.” 
‘Knowing that you can do but little to make them happy, call in 
the aid of Omnipotence. Instead of imprecating vengeance, 
pray for forgiveness, and for all heavenly and spiritual blessings, 
to them; and do this for your most inveterate foes—“ for them 
who despitefully use you and persecute you.” ’ 

A most powerful motive to the discharge of these difficult 
duties is suggested by our Lord in the words that follow :— 
“ That ye may be the children of your Father which is in heaven: 
for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on the unjust.”” These words 
may either mean, ‘that you may clearly show that you are the 
children of God—that ye stand in a peculiar, close, and endear- 

72 Matt. v. 46. 
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ing relation to him, and that ye have been formed to a peculiar 
character in reference to him;’ or ‘that you may resemble God, 
as children resemble their parents.’ I apprehend the last is our 
Lord’s meaning. Cherish these sentiments, adopt this conduct, 
in reference to enemies, for it is in this way that you are to imi- 
tate him whom you, under. the new dispensation, are enabled to 
call Father, with a peculiar emphasis. He is good to the un- 
thankful and evil; he makes Hts” sun to rise on the evil as well 
as on the good, and sendeth rain on the just and the unjust. He 
is merciful even to those who resist his will, and rebel against 
his laws. They share the bounties of his providence. They are 
invited to participate in the blessings of his salvation. He has 
no pleasure in their death. He ‘s not willing that any should 
perish. He is long-suffering towards them, that his goodness 
may lead them to repentance. Surely this must be felt by every 
Christian, as a very powerful motive, especially when he con- 
siders what must have become,of himself,—what must have be- 
come of the whole race of man,—had not God loved his enemies, 
and ‘commended his love to men, in that while they were ene- 
mies, he spared not his own Son, but gave him up, the just in 
the room of the unjust.” ‘The man who hates his enemies is not 
like God—cannot be a.child of God. A child of God!—he is of 
his father the devil, and the works of his father he does. The 
more we love our enemies the more we resemble God, and the 
more evidence do we exhibit that we are really his children. 

The whole of our Lord’s exhortation goes on the principle 
that, from “the children of the kingdom,” it is reasonable to ex- 
pect such a conformity to the character of their Father; and 
that if this is not manifested, they who profess to be children of 
the kingdom, disgrace at once their profession and themselves. 
“For if ye love them which love you, what reward have ye? do 
not even the publicans the same? Andif ye salute your breth- 
ren only, what do ye more than others? do not even the publi- 
cans so?” ‘If your kind regards are confined to those who 
regard and treat you with kindness, you do no more than the 
worst and most despicable class of men are in the habit of doing. 
Wicked and unprincipled men readily express their gratitude to 
those who have befriended them. The most barbarous and 
savage nations generally return kindness for kindness. Hven 
the brute creation show attachment to those who treat them 
well. Will you take credit to yourself for having acted like a 
Christian, when you have only acted not worse than a heathen, 
and not worse than a brute? If you would show that you are 
the children of God, you must love not only him whom the 
Scribes call your neighbor, but him also whom they call your 
enemy. You must be “perfect as your Father in heaven is 
perfect.”’ 

These words are to be limited by the context,— your love is not 


73 Beautifully does Bengel say, “ Magnifica appellatio. Ipse et fecit solem et 
gubernat, et habet in sua nuius potestate.” 14 Matt. v. 46, 47. 
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to be partial, but universal, like that of your heavenly Father. 
You are to love not some only, but all, even those who seem the 
least suitable objects of benevolent regard.’ That this is the 
meaning, is plain from the parallel passage in Luke, “Be ye 
merciful, as your Father which is in heaven ‘is merciful.” 
While I have no doubt this is the meaning of the words, it is an 
important truth, that the Divine moral excellence is the copy 
and rule of the Christian, and that nothing short of as complete 
a conformity to this, as the limited capacities of our nature ad- 
mit of, should satisfy our ambition.” 

To love enemies is not natural to man; and the only effectual 
method of implanting such a disposition in the mind, is the shed- 
ding abroad in the heart of the love of God and his Son.” The 
man who feally : believes, that when he was an enemy of God, 
God so loved him as to give his Son to be the victim for his sins, 
cannot deliberately cherish resentment againt any human being, 
but, constrained by God’s love, he will become a follower of him 
as a dear child, and reason in this way :—‘If God for Christ’s 
sake, has forgiven me, surely I should forgive my brethren.’ 
There is something peculiarly touching in the manner in which 
the Apostle Paul enforces the duties here enjoined, in his Epistle 
to Titus. ‘Speak evil oftno man, be no brawlers, be gentle, 
showing all meekness unto all men. For we ourselves also 
were sometimes foolish, disobedient, deceived, serving divers lusts 
and pleasures, living in malice and envy, hateful, and hating one 
another. But after that the kindness and love of God our Sa- 
viour toward man appeared, not by works of righteousness which 
we have done, but according to his mercy he saved us, by the 
washing of regeneration, and renewing of the Holy Ghost; 
which he shed on us, abundantly through Jesus Christ our Sav- 
iour; that, being justified by his grace, we should be made heirs 
according to the hope of eternal life. This is a faithful saying, 
and these things I will that.thou affirm constantiy, that they 
which have believed in God might be careful to maintain good 
works, These things are good and profitable unto men.” 


§ 8. The righteousness of Christians, and that of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, compared in reference to the duties of beneficence and 


prety. 


In the sixth chapter, our Lord prosecutes his illustration by 
examples, of the. principle stated at the 20th verse of the pre- 
ceding chapter, ‘that the righteousness of fhe kingdom greatly 
exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and of the Pharisees; 


75 “ Perfecti in amore, erga omnes.” —BENGEL. 

76 “Tpse secundum naturam suam, nos secundum nostram,”—Av@ustiN. 

77 “A love such as this, man cannot appropriate to himself, through a resolu- 
tion of will, or by means of endeavor, because this love is a divine love; he can 
only obtain it thr ugh a'spiritual communication by faith.”—OxsHausen. 

7 Tit. iii, 2-8, : 
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that is, that the system of religious and moral duty, to be taught 
and exemplified under the new economy, was to be greatly 
superior to that taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by the 
Pharisees. The instances already brought forward refer to that 
system as taught by the Scribes; the instances which follow 
refer to it as exemplified by the Pharisees. 

“Take heed,” says our Lord, ‘ that ye do not your alms before 
men, to be seen of them; otherwise ye have no reward of your 
Father which is in heaven.”” It is generally admitted, by the 
best critics, that the original reading of the passage before us is, 
“Take heed that ye do not your righteousness” before men to be 
seen of them,” etc. This first verse is a statement of a general: 
principle in reference to religious and moral duties, which, in the 
succeeding verses, is applied to the three particular duties of alms, 
prayer, and fasting. 

To “do our righteousness” is just, in other words, to perform 
those duties which we owe to God and to man. Now, our Lord 
prohibits his disciples from imitating the conduct of the Phari- 
sees in doing these duties before men to be seen of them. These 
words are not to be understood as a prohibition of the perform- 
ance of religious and moral duty in the presence of other men; 
for many duties, both of religion and morality, are of a public 
nature, and, therefore, if performed at all, must be performed be- 
fore men; but they are to be understood as a prohibition of 
giving an unnecessary publicity to our performances of duty, and 
especially, of our performing any duty in public in order to attract 
attention to ourselves, and secure applause for our conduct. 
There are cases in which we not only may perform, but ought 
to perform, certain duties publicly, and perform them with the 
wish and purpose that they may attract notice; we are to “ pro- 
vide things honest,” that is, honorable, “in the sight of all 
men ;”” we are to ‘make our light shine before men, that they 
may see our good works.”” But while we do so, we must have 
an ulterior object. If we do our good works before men that 
they may see them, the object must be, not that they may ap- 
plaud us, but “that they may glorify our father which is in 
heaven ;” not that we may show off ourselves to advantage, but 
that we may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. 
The words of our Lord are equivalent to,—' Beware of giving an 
unnecessary publicity to your performance of duty; and beware 
of making the approbation and applause of men your ultimate 
ebject in the performance of duty.’ 

This injunction is enforced by a very powerful motive :— 
“Otherwise ye have no reward of your Father who is in heaven:” 
that is, ‘If you perform your duties merely in order to obtain 
the praise of men, you cannot obtain the approbation of God, 

79 Matt. vi. 1. 

80 “ dixacootvn, instead of éAenpootvn.”— Vide Tuotuck. “ Justitiam generaliter 
nominavit, deinde particulariter exsequitur; est enim pars aliqua justitie, opus 
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or those manifestations of his approbation in which the re- 
ward of duty consists.’ This statement proceeds on a principle 
which farreiae the whole of the system of duty enjoined by our 
Lord—that actions take their character from their principles— 
and that nothing is an act of duty to God but what springs from 
a regard to his authority, and from a desire of his approbation. 
A number of men perform the same external act—an act re- 
quired by the Divine law—but they perform it from different 
principles. One does it merely because it is customary, and 


thus proves that he has the principle of imitation. The act with 


him is little better than a mere manifestation of instinct. An- 
other does it to increase his influence or power,—in him it is a 
display of ambition. Another does it to advance his worldly in- 
terests,—in him it is a manifestation of ‘ covetousness.” An- 
other does it to acquire applause,—in him it is a display of vanity. 
Another does it to alleviate or remove the sufferings of his fel- 
low-men,—in him it is a manifestation of humanity. Another 
does it, because he knows it to be the will of God, to which he 
is desirous of being in all things conformed,—and in him alone 
it is an act of religious duty.” He alone does what God requires, 
which is not only to do some external act, but to do that act from 
a regard to the will of God; and, of course, he only can obtain 
God’s approbation, and those manifestations of God’s approbation 
in which the reward of duty consists. For a man doing right- 
eousness, doing what is in itself good, merely in order to obtain 
the approbation of men—for such a man to expect God’s appro- 
bation, is in the highest degree unreasonable. He is not seeking 
it; and not seeking it, most assuredly he never will obtain it. 

In our Lord’s words there is involved, not only the principle, 
that acts in themselves good, if proceeding from unworthy mo- 
tives, cannot obtain the approbation of God, or the manrfesta- 
tion of that approbation which is the proper reward of duty ; but 
also the converse principle, that acts in themselves good, if they 
proceed from right motives, must meet with the Divine approba- 
tion, and be rewarded by suitable manifestations of that approba- 
tion. Nothing we can do can merit reward; but it is the natu- 
ral and necessary result of the infinite holiness and benignity of 
the Divine nature, that every act of real allegiance to God, every 
expression of love, esteem, veneration, and obedience, is regarded 
by him with complacency, and draws forth, in some form or other, 
a display of this complacency, in conferring a gracious reward. 

Against the practice of performing duties from a vain-glorious 
principle, our Lord exhorts his disciples with peculiar urgency :— 
“ Take heed,” says he, ‘that ye do not your righteousness to be 
scen of men.” Our Lord’s emphatic language intimates, that 
what he warns them against is an evil of great magnitude, and 
an evil which they were in great hazard of incurring; an evil, to 
borrow the quaint language of Matthew Henry, that they were 
“in great danger by, and in danger of.” Making a regard for 
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human approbation and applause, the great motive of our con: 
duct, is utterly inconsistent with the very being of religion. ft 
degrades the character, and ruins the soul. He who primarily 
seeks the praise of men, by doing so excludes himself from the 
praise of God; and he who finds the reward of his conduct in 
the applause of short-sighted and misjudging men now, will find 
his punishment in the everlasting contempt of all truly wise in- 
telligent beings forever. As it is an evil of great magnitude, so 
-it is one from which we are in great danger. The love of the 
approbation of our fellow-men is a principle natural to us; and, 
when kept within its proper bounds, it is a very useful and praise- 
worthy principle; but it is ever in danger of passing these limits, 
and usurping to itself supremacy, asa motive to action It has been 
justly said, that ‘The love of human praise is a very subtle and 
deceitful desire. It imperceptibly creeps into the heart, and ere 
we are aware, becomes the animating and regulating principle of 
conduct.” 

To prevent mistake, it may be proper to observe, that nothing 
which our Lord’s says here, is at all inconsistent with the doctrine 
of his apostle, who teaches us that ‘‘ every one should please his 
neighbor for his good to edification.”"* Weare to avoid offend: 
ing those with whom we are connected; we are to seek to stand 
well in their estimation.. We are to do so, however, not from 
the desire of their praise, but because God has commanded us so 
to act, and because, without being esteemed by them, it is not 
likely we shall have it in our power to be really useful to them. 
It is to be done less for our own sake than for theirs—nat that 
we may have their approbation, but that we may promote their 
welfare. What our Lord condemns, is not the wishing to stand 
well in the estimation of our fellow-men, but the ostentatiously 
performing religious or moral duties for the purpose of securing 
their ‘admiration or applause; in one word, the placing a regard 
to the opinion of man in the room. of a regard to the will of 
God.” 

It may also not be without its use, to guard against an undue 
contempt of the opinion of man. There is a great tendency in) 
the human mind to run into extremes. That man is in a serious 


84 Brewster 85 Rom. xv. 2. 

86 “The” excessive “love of men’s admiration and applause is a most dangerous 
and pernicious principle. It leads to all the vanities and follies of this world, to 
fawning and flattery, to cunning and deceit, to envy and calumny, to ostentation 
‘and hypocrisy, to ambition and murder, to infidelity and irreligion. It fetters 
the faculties of the mind, and perverts the feelings of the heart. It sets con- 
science aside, makes the word of God of none effect, and gives to man another 
rule of life—the opinion of the world: an uncertain rule, always changing ac- 
cording to the fancies of men—an insufficient rule, leading him only to put on the 
appearance of righteousness—a dangerous rule, as likely to lead him to evil as to 
good—a sinful rule, substituting the will of man in the room of the will of God; 
and the individual’s own honor in the room of God’s glory—in fine, an wnchristian 
rule, opposing the whole spirit and design of the Gospel; filling the man with 
the thought of his excellencies rather than with the sense of his deficiencies , 
flattering his pride instead of humbling his heart; teaching him to live to him 
self rather than to his Maker and Redeemer.”—Abridged from Brewsrzr. 
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error, who thinks he has attained true dignity of character, 
merely because he sets at defiance public opinion. In ver 
many cases, he who does so, is in reality only courting public 
admiration, by pretending to despise it. He wishes the world to 
admire him as a person superior to its smiles or its frowns. The 
man who attends to the duties of life, from a regard to human 
opinion, may, to a certain degree, be a useful member of society. 

he man who is neither animated by the love of praise, nor re- 
strained by the fear of contempt, if a stranger to higher and 
holier motives, is likely to be one of the most mischievous mem- 
bers of society. 

Having laid down this general principle, that, unlike the 
Pharisees, his disciples should not allow a regard to the opinion, 
and a desire of the applause, of men, to be their leading motive 
in the discharge of religious and moral duties, our Lord proceeds 
to apply this general principle to particular uses. He applies it, 
in succession, to alms, to prayer, and to fasting. 


(1.) Alms. 


Our Lord applies the principle first to alms:— Therefore, 
when thou doest thine alms, do not sound a trumpet before thee, 
as the hypocrites do in the synagogues, and in the streets, that 
they may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, They have | 
their reward. But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth; that thine alms may be in 
secret: and thy Father, which seeth in secret, himself shall re 
ward thee openly.” , 

It is obvious that our Lord goes on the ‘supposition, that his 
disciples would give alms. At this time our Lord’s disciples 
were comparatively few, and the great body of them belonged to 
the laboring class, and yet he takes for granted that they would 
give alms. True religion always teaches men to be merciful ; 
and it is the duty of all who have more than what is absolutely 
necessary for their own support, and that of their families, to 
give what they can spare to those who need. I do not think 
Christ Jesus would have acknowledged any person as a disciple 
who did not give alms, unless he was himself absolutely indigent. 

Our Lord gives directions, both negatively and positively, as 
to the manner in which alms should be given. Let us look at 
his negative directions :—‘‘ When thou doest thine alms, do not 
sound a trumpet before thee, as the hypocrites do in the syna- 
gogues, and in the streets, that they may have glory of men. 
Verily I say unto you, They have their reward.” 

It has been supposed by interpreters, that in this passage there 
is a reference to a custom among the Jews, of which we have no 
particular record. It is well known that, among some of the 
ancient nations—the Romans, for example—it was a custom for 
the rich to distribute at their doors, at stated times, money and 
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provisions among their poor dependants; and it has been_sup- 
posed that this custom had been introduced among the Jews. 
It has also been supposed, that on such occasions a trumpet was 
sounded, professedly to assemble the poor, but really to give 
public notice that the rich were engaged in a work of generosity. 
This is, however, merely a conjecture,” though not an improbable 
one. We have good evidence that, in oriental countries, mendi- 
cants often carry a trumpet along with them, which they sound 
on receiving alms, in honor of those who bestow them; and it 
has been supposed that the Pharisees selected such mendicants as 
the objects of their alms, that their liberality might be duly cele- 
brated.” It is quite possible, however, that the word may be 
merely a proverbial way of expressing the sentiment :—‘ Make no 
unnecessarily ostentatious display of your liberality in almsgiv- 
ing.’ i 

Our Lord terms the persons who were in the habit of acting 
in this way, “ hypocrites.” There can be no doubt the reference 
is to the Pharisees, to whom he often gives this name. The 
word signifies stage-players—actors—persons who assume a char- 
acter. The great body of the Pharisees seem to have been of 
this description. 'They assumed the appearance of great sanctity, 
while they were, in reality, the slaves of worldly and selfish pas- 
sions. They, in doing their alms, made an ostentatious display 
in the synagogues and in the streets. 

The word “synagogue” i$ usually, in Scripture, employed as 
a distinctive name for the houses in which the Jews used to meet 
for instruction and devotion. The word, however, just means a 
meeting. The English word meeting is often used in the south 
to signify a dissenting place of worship; but still it is also often 
used without this particular reference; and, in the same way, I 
apprehend “ synagogues” are here to be understood generally of 
places of public concourse, as we have no reason to think that it 
was the custom among the Jews to give alms in the synagogue,” 
These hypocritical Pharisees chose the most public situations for 
bestowing their alms—where there was to be found the greatest 
number of spectators and admirers. 

Their object in doing so was, “ that they might have glory of 
men.” In giving publicity to their alms, their object was, not 
that others might be led to imitate their example—and thus God 
might be glorified, and the poor relieved—but that they might 
secure for themselves a large share of public estimation, and thus 


88 We may safely say so, since the learned, and laborious, and honest Lightfoot 
has said—“ Non inveni, quesiverim licet multum serioque, vel minimum tube 
vestigium in prestandis Eleemosynis; a doctioribus (where were these to be 
found?) libentissime hoe discerem.” Ikenius, another most learned man, makes 
the same acknowledgment. 

39 Tarmer’s Observations, vol. i. 

The state of Greek learning, previous to the age immediately before the Ref- 
ormation, may be judged of from Lyra’s account of the etymology of doxpitye: 
“Dicitur,” says he, “ab hypos quod est sub et crisis, aurum, quia sub aure, vel sub 
honestate exterioris conversationis habet absconditum plumbum falsitatis.” 
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be placed in more favorable circumstances for gaining their own 
interested objects. 

Our Lord most emphatically adds—‘‘ Verily they have their 
reward.” They obtain what they seek, and they shall obtain no 
more. The praise of men is their reward—all their reward, 
They have the admiration of men, and the disapprobation of 
God; and they are to the full rewarded. Indeed, their ostenta- 
tious and selfish ends rendered them even unworthy of the praise 
of men. They have obtained more than they deserve, and it 
would be unreasonable in them to expect any farther recompense, » 

Our Lord now proceeds to give positive directions as to the 
manner in which alms should be given. ‘‘ When thou doest 
alms, let not thy left hand know what thy right hand doeth.’” 

It is an ingenious remark, that there is probably here an allu- 
sion to the fact that the chest for receiving alms was placed at 
the right hand entrance into the synagogue, so that, in passing 
it, the right hand was employed in putting into it contributions 
for the poor.* Whether there be a reference to this custom or 
not, the meaning of the words is plain:—‘ Let your almsgiving 
be as private as possible—let not those at your left hand know 
what you are giving in charity with your right—let not even 
your nearest relatives, who are most at your hand, be told of 
your works of mercy, unless there be some good reason for their 
knowing them ;’—or ‘ Endeavor to conceal them even from your- 
self. Do not dwell on them in your mind as a source of self- 
complacent reflection.” 

The first clause of the 4th verse should be read in connection 
with the 3d, thus: “ Let not thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doeth, that thine alms may be in secret.” ‘Use every 
proper method to avoid ostentation in giving alms. In this case, 
the praise of men cannot be expected; but if the. alms be be- 
stowed from a regard to the Divine authority, as one of God’s 
appointed methods for promoting the happiness of his children 
and our brethren, we shall obtain a much richer reward. Our 
Father, who seeth in secret, is the witness of our alms; he sees 
what we do, and he sees the principle from which we do it. He 
approves of our conduct, and he will manifest his approbation of 
our conduct. That manifestation of his approbation shall be 
public. He will reward you openly.’ 

The best illustration of this is to be found in Matthew xxv, 


92 Matt. vi. 3. 93 Henry. 

94 The exposition of Luruer is original. According to him, such a giving by 
the right hand is meant—as that the left, knowing nothing of the matter, cannot 
stretch itself out, in order, by the reception of the honor, to make up the loss. 
“That is called givers havers, as children joke with each other.”—Tuo.uck. 
Trenon very happily gives the meaning—“ Let your alms be given so secretly, 
that, if that were possible, no part of yourselves, save that actually engaged in 
the giving, should know of the gift—not even the brother hand,.”—Lxposition of 
the Sermon on the Mount, p. 85. 

% “Numero singulari Pater meus dicere unigeniti proprium est: Pater tunus 
dicitur ad fideles ; pater vel pater noster a fidelibus dicitur. Conf, John xx. 17.” 
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« When the Son of man shall come in his glory, and all the holy 
angels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory.” 
“ And the King shall answer and say unto them, Verily I say 
unto you, Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” ‘ And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment; but the righteous into 
life eternal.” | 

Our best works deserve no recompense at his hands. If we 
think of them as we ought, we shall see so much wanting and so 
much wrong, that we will not presume to think them worthy of 
his notice. Yet he will notice the least and the most secret of 
all; he will openly approve them; he will abundantly reward 
them. ‘God is not unrighteous to forget the work, and labor 
of love, which they show to his name.”” But it must be the 
work and labor of love; and it must be showed to his name. It 
deserves notice, that, in the Divine administration, it is so ordered 
that the selfish person is disappointed in the end, while he who 
seeks the good of others shall find his own. No works of man 
can deserve reward from God. If any man think, by a series of 
beneficent actions, to atone for his sins, and purchase heaven, he 
shall find himself awfully disappointed. But every manifestation 
of love to God, and love to men for God’s sake, is an object of 
the Divine approbation, and that approbation shall be suitably 
displayed. 

In this passage, as in a number of others in this discourse, we 
must beware of an over-literal interpretation. In condemning 
public almsgiving—or rather in condemning those who give all 
their alms in public—it is not so-much the act as the principle 
which our Lord condemns. Were we understanding the words 
in all the extent of meaning which they will bear—it would fol- - 
low, that nothing ought to be given in public subscriptions or 
collections for the poor—for in this, concealment would be im- 
proper, if not impossible. It is obvious from Acts xi. 29, 30, 
that the primitive Christians did not always conceal their dona- 
tions. ‘l'o do so in every case would be inconsistent with the 
command, “Let your lhght shine before men.” | Indeed, it is 
quite possible, that affected secresy may be a cloak to avarice, 
and it is a fact that many by pretending to be very private in 
their charities, have contrived to keep their money to themselves, 
and at a very cheap rate obtain the reputation of remarkable 
generosity.” Yet, on the other hand, the remarks of the judi-: 
cious Scott deserve to be seriously pondered, ‘‘ Though there are 
many charities which can scarcely be promoted without some 
degree of public notoriety, and frequently a leading person may 
be called to excite others, who are backward, by a useful ex- 
ample, yet no duty is more liable to be made an occasion of vain- 
glory than this, and many designs, very praiseworthy in them- 
selves, and beneficial to others, are supported by a liberality 
which springs almost entirely from this corrupt principle. The 

9% Matt. xxv. 31, 40, 46. 97 Heb. vi. 10, 8 Fuller, 
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heart is deceitful, and when men love to have their names among 
the subscribers to public charity, but are not equally liberal in 
private, while they love to speak and hear of their own benefi- 
cence, and are not willing to do much without the credit of it, it 
is too plain how the case stands with them. In general, private 
charities, if not most useful, are most unequivocal, and the less 
reward we receive from man, the more may we expect from our 
gracious God.” 


(2.) Prayer. 


We proceed now to the application of the general principle 
laid down in the 1st verse, to the duty of prayer. The sum of 
what he says in the preceding verses is—‘ My. disciples, the 
children of the kingdom, are to give alms, but they are not to 
give them as the Pharisees do: their righteousness is in this 
point to exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees.’ And the 
sum of what he says in the words now before us—‘ My disciples, 
the children of the kingdom, are to pray, but they are not to 
pray as the Pharisees: in this point also, their righteousness is 
to exceed the righteousness of the Pharisees.’ How it is to do 
so will appear more distinctly, when we have examined somewhat 
more minutely our Lord’s statements. ‘ 


1. General directions about Prayer. 


“ And when thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the hypocrites 
are: for they love to pray standing in the synagogues, and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men. Verily 
I say unto you, They have their reward.’”” 

There are two preliminary remarks, to which I would call 
attention, before entering on the explication of these words. The 
first is, that our Lord does not here condemn public worship or 
social prayer.” It is plain, both from reason and Scripture, that 
both of these are duties, and from their very nature they cannot 
be performed in secret. They must be performed before men, 
though our object in performing them must not be, that we may 
be seen of men. The reference plainly is to personal individual 

rayer. 
A The second preliminary remark is, that our Lord takes for 
granted, that all his disciples would be distinguished by the per- 
formance of secret prayer. What he says is not to persuade 
men to prayer, but to direct them init. ‘Infidels may imagine 
that God does not concern himself with the affairs of mortals, 
and may excuse themselves by pretending that it would be pre- 
sumption in them to solicit the Supreme Being to do this or that. 


99 Matt. vi. 5. ‘ 

100 That learned and honest, but very unsound-minded man, Gilbert Wakefield, 
maintained that there was no divinely-appointed or sanctioned christian public 
worship. He was satisfactorily replied to by Dr. Priestley and Mrs. Barbauld, 
of his own denomination, as well as by others of a more orthodox creed. 
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Formalists may say their prayers, and be glad when the task is 
over; but Christians cannot live without communion with God. 
As soon as Saul is converted—turned from a Pharisee into 
a Christian—‘ Behold he prayeth.’”* He formerly “said prayers” 
in public, now he prays in good earnest in secret. Prayer has 
with much propriety been called the breath of the new creature; 
and it has justly been said, you will as soon find a living man 
who does not breathe, as a living Christian who does not pray. 
“very one that is godly,” says David, “will pray to thee.” 

Taking it for granted, then, that our Lord’s object is to show 
how, in the performance of the duty of secret prayer, his disciples 
were to exceed the Pharisees, the disciples of the Scribes, let us 
see in what this superiority was to consist :—“ When they prayed, 
they were not to be as the hypocrites ;” that is, the Pharisees who 
were hypocrites, men who assumed a character which did not be- 
long to them, who pretended to be very religious, when in truth, 
in the just acceptation of the word, they were not religious at all. 
Hypocrisy characterized the general conduct of the Pharisees; 
but in nothing was it more disgustingly exhibited than in the 
manner in which they performed the duty of individual personal 
prayer. They “loved to pray standing” in the synagogues,”— 
that is, I apprehend, not the place of public worship, but any 
place of public concourse—and “‘in the corners of the streets,” 
—at the crossing of the streets, where there generally is a crowd, 
and where they could be seen from all quarters. These were the 
places and circumstances in which the hypocritical Pharisees 
loved to perform their personal devotions. 

This seems very strange to us, but it quite accords with what 
is still customary in oriental countries, especially among the 
Mohammedans. There are stated times for prayer, and whenever 
these times arrive, the more devout—wherever they are, in what- 
ever company, and in whatever employment they are engaged— 
immediately perform their devotions.‘ A similar custom pre- 
vails in Spain, not improbably borrowed from the Moors. 

We know that among the Jews there were appointed hours 
for prayer, the third hour, or nine o’clock; the sixth hour, or 
mid-day; and the ninth hour, or three in the afternoon.® How 
this appointment originated we do not know. We find David 
saying, ‘‘ Kvening, morning, and at noon, will I pray;” and we 
find Daniei praying three times a day, probably at these seasons. 
Now it would appear that it was a common thing for the hypo- 
critical Pharisees, instead of retiring at these seasons for devotion, 
rather to arrange matters, so as that they might be found in a 
very public situation when these times came; and there, in the 


1 Fuller, 

2 “The usual attitude of the Jews in prayer, as also of the ancient Christians, 
was standing. Maimon. constit. de precat.”—Tuorvog. 1 Kings viii. 22. Dan, 
vi. 10. In the Greek church also, “standing” is the prayer posture. 

3 Non publice in synagoga orare unquam solorum hypocritarum fuit.”— 
Exsner. Matt. vi. 5. Prov. viii. 2, 3. 
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presence of an admiring multitude, with all the external appear- 
ances of remarkable devotion, they said their prayers. Their 
object was not that they might be heard by God, but “seen of 
men.” The act of personal prayer, in itself a dutiful one, was in 
their case, not so much an act of worship of God, as of worship 
partly of themselves, and partly of those whose applause they 
coveted. 

Here, as in the case of alms, our Lord warns his disciples, not 
so much against the external act, as against the principle which 
it implies. They mistake his meaning who think that he here 
prohibits the posture of standing in prayer, or prohibits in every 
case the performance of personal devotion in public. A Chris, 
tian may be placed in circumstances in which he cannot retire 
for secret prayer, but he is not therefore to neglect it, nor is he 
studiously to conceal from his companions that he performis it. 
Paul “gave thanks to God in the presence of the ship’s com- 
pany ;”* nay, Christians may be placed in circumstances in which 
it is their duty to make it known, that they regularly attend to 
the duties of personal devotion. Daniel is not to be blamed be- 
cause he opened his window when “he kneeled on his knees, and 
prayed to God in his house,” as a testimony against the impious 
decree, forbidding all prayer for a month. 

That which Christ means to censure was the loving to pray 
in public places “to be seen of men.” “His object was not to 
appoint the place, or the posture of prayer. ‘These, in his estima- 
tion, were matters of very inferior moment; but to detect the 
vanity of the mind; to direct his followers to seek, not the ap- 
plause of men, but the approbation of God.’”* The person who 
loves to officiate in social worship, because he may thus obtain 
for himself a character for remarkable piety among his brethren, 
is equally condemned by the spirit of our Lord’s prohibition, as 
the Pharisee who performed his private devotion in public for the 
same purpose. | 

In reference to such persons our Lord solemnly declares, 
“Verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” The word 
“reward,” is of ambiguous meaning, nearly equivalent to rec- 
ompense. It seems to have been our Lord’s intention to inti- 
mate, that these men’s conduct would be followed by its natural 
consequences, both from men and from God, in time and in 
eternity. They obtain man’s applause, and God’s disapproba~ 
tion, because, for a pretence, they make public and long prayers; 
they are honored by men who look on the outward appearance, 
and from him who looketh on the heart they receive “ greater 
damnation.” 

The man who can designedly make the solemnities of religion 
the instrument of gratifying his own vanity and ambition and 
coyetousness, may obtain what he does not deserve, and what he 
would not receive if the truth were known, the admiration of 
men; but he richly deserves, and he certainly will receive, if 
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repentance do not intervene, his part among the hypocrites, 
where there is “everlasting shame and contempt,” as well as 
“ weeping, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth.” 

Instead of seeking the greatest possible publicity for our per- 
sonal devotions, we should seek the greatest attainable privacy. 
‘But thou, when thou prayest, enter into thy closet; and when 
thou hast shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret: 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee 
openly." 

Some have considered the words of our Lord in the beginning 
of the verse as figurative.” To enter into the closet, and to shut 
the door before prayer, is considered as a metaphorical expression 
for withdrawing the mind from all external objects, shutting out 
all but God and ourselves, remembering that in prayer it is with 
Him, with Him alone, that we have to do, This is an important 
truth, and is equally applicable to social as to personal prayer. 
But it seems quite obvious, from entering into the closet, and 
shutting the door, being contrasted with standing in places of 

ublic concourse, that the words are to be understood literally. 
“When thou prayest,”—‘ when, as an individual, thou art about 
to present personal addresses and private petitions before the 
throne of God, instead of going into a crowd that men may ob- 
serve thee, withdraw, whenever it is practicable, from all human 
society.’ . 

‘‘Hnter into thy closet,” ‘retire by thyself.’ We are not to 
dwell on the word closet.” A field, a garden, a mountain, may 
be as retired as a closet, and have all been sanctified by the 
Saviour’s example, as proper scenes for secret prayer.” ‘ And 
when thou hast shut thy door,” that is, ‘when thou hast secluded 
thyself from observation, and secured thyself from interruption, 
then perform thy personal devotions,’ 

‘Pray to thy Father in secret.” There are none of your 
fellow-men there, but He with whom you have to do is there, 
Lay open to him your minds and your hearts, your wants and 
your wishes, your fearsand your sorrows. ‘ Worship him who 
1s a Spirit, in spirit and in truth.” Such prayers will not secure 
you human applause, but they will draw down on you the ap- 
probation of your heavenly Father, and such testimonies of his 
approbation as will be an exceeding great reward. 

‘““Thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall reward thee openly.” 
Secret prayer does not, cannot, in the proper sense of the term, 
merit anything; but it is, it must be, the object of the approba- 
tion of Him who desireth truth in the inward parts. Even now, 
he richly rewards the sincere secret worshipper, by manifesting 
himself to him in a way he does not to the world; and ultimately 

9 How foolish, how wretched a thing to speak to God, and to look to men.”— 
Lriguton. “Pray to the gods, but would have mortals hear.”—Youne. 

10 Matt. vi. 6. 1 Augustine. 

2 Tawteiov = vrepjov—the upper part of the house, to which the pious Jews 


used to retire for devotional purposes. Acts x. 9. “Tayutéiov == droxpuda oikjuata,” 
—Pxavyorinus, Hesyoutus. 13 Scott, 
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these secret intercourses with God shall be openly declared be- 
fore men and angels, as evidences of humility, and faith, and un- 
feigned piety; and in uninterrupted intimate fellowship with 
God, throughout eternity, shall obtain an abundant, gracious ree- 
ompense. 

The prayers of our Lord’s disciples were to be contradistin- 
guished from those of the Pharisees, both by their originating in 
a desire, not for human applause, but for God’s approbation, lead- 
ing them to the greatest practical privacy, instead of the greatest 
possible publicity, and also by being more rational in their sub- 
stance and form. The Pharisees acted as if they thought that 
the merely repeating over and over again the same words, and 
protracting the service to a sufficient length, would secure the 
acceptance of their prayers. 

Against the foolish and superstitious usage originating in this 
mistake, our Lord warns his disciples: ‘ But when ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions,” as the heathen do ; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.” 

It is plain that our Lord does not mean to forbid either the 
repetition of the same request again and again in the same 
prayer, or the continuing for .a considerable time in devotional 
exercises. In Daniel’s prayer for the restoration of the Jews, the 
same words, or words of the same import, are frequently re- 
peated. In the hundred and nineteenth Psalm, the petition, 
“teach me thy statutes,” recurs seven times. In the hundred 
and thirty-sixth Psalm, the words, “his mercy endureth for 
ever,” are repeated twenty-six times. On a most interesting oc- 
casion, when the fervor of his devotion was certainly as great as 
human nature is susceptible of, our Lord three times presented 
the same petition, in the same words. When a person is very 
deeply impressed with the sense of the value of a blessing, and 
of his need of it, it would be a most painful constraint to be pre- 
vented from expressing it again and again.” 

As we cannot consider our Lord’s words as a prohibition of 
all repetitions in prayer, neither can we consider them as an 
unqualified condemnation of long prayers. The prayers of Solo- 
mon, Nehemiah, and Daniel, although uttered under the inspir- 
ing influence of the Holy Spirit, are of considerable length; and 
we know that our Lord himself, on one occasion, continued all 
night in prayer to God.” It is plain,-too, from the number of 


4 There can be no doubt this is a fair translation of the original word 
Barrodéyew, the origin of which has given so much exercise to the learning and 
ingenuity of critics. “Quantum sufficit,” on this subject, may be found in Txo- 


LUCK, V. li, p. 114-123. 15 Matt. vi. 7. 16 Brewster. 
17 Tt is reported of Augustine that he prayed over, for a whole night, “ Noverim 
te, Domine, noverim me.” “There is no prayer,” says Leighton, “too long to 


God, provided it be all enlivened with affection; no idle repetition where the 
heart says every word over again as often and more often than the tongue.” 

19 “He who himself spent nights in prayer, and spake a parable that men 
ought always to pray, and not to faint, does not find fault with prayer which ia 
long drawn out, if only it be prayer.” —Trenon. 
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persons whom Paul remembered in his prayer, that his devotions 
could not be very short.’ lg ; 

Our Lord himself teaches us what are the limitations with 
which we are to understand his words. His disciples are “ not 
to use such repetitions as the heathen,” and as “ the hypocrites,” 
the Pharisees, did: they were not to protract their prayers as the 
heathen and the hypocrites—the Pharisees—prolonged theirs. 
The repetitions referred to are such as those of the priests of 
Baal, who cried from the morning till the evening, “O Baal 
hear us!’”’ such as the Hphesian mob uttered, when, for the 
space of two hours, they cried out, “Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians.”" Such repetitions and long-continued prayers pro- 
ceeded, on the part of the poor heathen, from an idea that they 
would be heard for their much speaking. Their notions of their 
divinities were very low. They thought that they were very 
nearly such as themselves. Such notions and such practices 
still exist. The Indian devotees spend whole days in shouting 
out the sacred monosyllable, Um; and the Mohammedan der- 
vises turn round in a circle, repeating He, or Alla, till they drop 
down from giddiness.” 

The Jews, who ought to have been better informed, seem to 
have adopted similar absurd notions and practices. The follow- | 
ing are maxims of the T'almudical doctors:—“ Every one who 
multiplies prayer shall be heard ;” and, “ The prayer that is long 
shall not return empty.” ‘The Pharisees made long prayers, and 
this was considered as a proof of their uncommon devotion. 

It is curious to observe the identity of the character of false 
religion im all its forms—Heathenism, corrupted Judaism, and 
corrupted Christianity. The poor deluded Romanists are in the 
habit of repeating the Lord’s prayer, and the salutations of the 
Virgin, in a language they do not understand; and of expecting 
that, by the frequent repetition of these, which they number by 
counting a string of beads, they are to obtain deliverance from 
the greatest evils, and the possession of the most importint 
blessings.”” In a popish prayer, addressed to Jesus, the word 
Jesu is repeated fifteen times, with only the words, “ Have 
mercy on us, and help us;” and ending thus, ‘‘ Give me here my 
purgatory !” 

In opposition to these false notions, our Lord instructs us that 
words are not essential to true devotion, and that prayers must 
not necessarily be long, in order to their being effectual :—“ Be 
not ye therefore like unto them; for your father knoweth what 
things ye have need of before ye ask Him.’* Our Lord forbids 


19 “Tn omnibus rebus vitandus mos hypocritarum ; in precibus etiam ethnicorwm.” 
—Brncr.. 
2 1 Kings xviii. 26. 1 Acts xix, 28, 
22 “Qhe! jam desine Deos, uxor, gratulando obtundere, 
Tuam esse inventam gnatam: nisi illos ex tuo ingenio judicas, 
Ut nihil eredas intelligere, nisi idem dictum sit centies.”—TrrEnt. 
23 For full accounts of the “battology” of the Roman Church, consult Voetii 
Disput. Sel. Theol. tom. iii, 24 Matt. vi. 8 
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here, all unmeaning and unnecessary repetitions. When repeti- 
- tion is the natural result of earnest desire, it is more than allow- 
able; but when it is the effect of carelessness or ostentation, or 
when it proceeds from the idea that the merely repeating certain 
words is to produce some beneficial effect, it is sinful and for- 
bidden. A prayer is not by any means necessarily a bad one 
because it is long, any more than it is necessarily a good one be- 
cause it is short. In general, it is proper to avoid long prayers, 
especially in the family and in the church, which are not only 
wearisome to men, but offensive to God. A proper sense of the 
majesty of the Supreme Being would cure this evil. ‘God is in 
‘heaven, and thou upon earth; therefore let thy words be few.” 
It is worthy of observation, that whenever our Lord or his 
apostles were long in prayer, it was in private. It has been 
shrewdly remarked, that “if many, who pray for an hour or 
longer in public, and with tedious repetitions, were as circuitous 
in the closet, whether he should commend their discretion or not, 
we might hope well of their sincerity. But when the reverse is 
true, it certainly has the appearance, to speak it gently, of the 
very spirit which it was our Saviour’s intention to condemn.”” 

The reason which our Lord assigns for his disciples avoiding 
the needless repetitions and the tiresome protraction by which 
the prayers of the heathens and Pharisees were characterized, is 
avery satisfactory one:—‘‘ Your Father knoweth what things 
ye have need of before ye ask Him.” So far from many words 
being necessary, strictly speaking, no words at all are necessary 
to prayer. To most of us I believe, even in secret prayer, the 
employment of words is ‘useful, and in social prayer it is abso- 
lutely nécessary ; but it is not needful in reference to God. He 
needs not to be informed by words what we want, nor urged by 
words to afford us the requisite supply. He is not ignorant of 
our necessities, nor indisposed to supply these ‘ according to his 
glorious riches.” 

But it may be asked, if such be the truth, what is the use of 
prayer? Is it not altogether unnecessary? - To this question I 
reply, in the well-considered language of a most useful practical 
expositor of the Sermon on the Mount. “ Prayer is necessary 
by the Divine appointment. We are expressly commanded to 
ask, that we may receive. If we refuse to seek the Divine 
bounties, as he has ordained, we have no reason to expect that 
he will bestow them upon us. Prayer is also, in its own nature, 
necessary before we can experience the blessing of the Almighty. 
It is intimately connected with the first principles of true religion. 


25 Teeles. v. 2. 26 Fuller, 

27 “ Superstition ascribes the reason for the granting of a prayer, not to the 
mercy of God, but to its own godless work, Unbelief infers from the omniscience 
of God (in which it does not believe) the uselessness of prayer. Faith founds 
upon this same holy, gracious, divine omniscience, its poor prayer. Thus our 
Lord teaches us to pray in faith, because God knows, before we ask him, what 
things we stand in need of; and, therefore, he can inspire the (to him) acceptable 
prayer, and grant it accordingly.”—Otsuausrn, Rom. viii. 26-28. 
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It is impossible to cherish these in the heart, without the soul 
rising in adoration of the Divine excellencies, and feeling a -de- 

sire of the Divine favor; and what is this but prayer, 1n its 
simplest and purest form? It is likewise a becoming act of wor- 

ship on our part, an acknowledgment of our dependence on God, 

and an expression of our obligations for his goodness. It is a 
useful means of disposing us rightly to receive and improve the 

gifts of Heaven, and is thus a kind of indispensable preparation 

before we can receive them. It is itself the exercise of our best 

feelings, and by the very act of praying aright, we are made to 

possess many of the blessings which we ask. It is, in fine, natu- 

rally connected with the use of means for attaining what we 

seek in our petitions, and should thus dispose us to employ theses 
means with renewed diligence. But though prayer is thus ne- 

cessary and useful to us, it is not in the smallest degree necessary 

for informing or persuading the Almighty.” 


2. Pattern of Prayer. , 

To place in a still clearer point of view, the kind of prayer by 
which his disciples were to be characterized, and contra-distin- 
guished from the Pharisees, our Lord gives us a specimen of it 
m that wonderful composition commonly termed the Lord’s 
Prayer, a composition of which it has been justly said, that it prob- 
ably contains in it more important instruction than can anywhere 
else be found in so few words. 

“ After this manner pray ye,” that is, ‘ Instead of the vain rep- 
etitions and the tedious protraction which are the leading char- 
acters of the prayers of these hypocrites, the Pharisees, let your 
prayers be distinguished for the simplicity, comprehensiveness, 
rationality, and brevity, which are the distinctive qualities of the 
following form.’ 

It has been a question among interpreters and divines, which 
has given origin to a good deal of acrimonious controversy, 
whether the Lord’s Prayer is to be considered as a form to be used, 
or. as a pattern to be imitated. The right answer to the question 
is, it is to be considered as both. In the case before us, it seems 
plainly brought forward as an example or pattern of the prayer 
which was to prevail under the new economy. In the gospel 
by Luke, we find our Lord, on another occasion, as we appre- 
hend, using, in reference to the same formula, these words :— 
“When ye pray, say Our Father which art in heaven,”” words 
which seem obviously to intimate, that it is the duty of his dis- 
ciples in their prayers, not only always to use it as a pattern, but 
sometimes also to employ it as a form. 


% Brewster.—“ Utrumque tenendum est, vota nostra a Deo sponte praeveniri, 
et tamen non precibus impetrare quod petimus.’—Brnerz. It does not require 
a very deep philosophy to see the consistency of these two equally certain prin- 
ciples. Some wise men of this world cannot, however, discern it. 

29 Luke xi. 2. 
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It has been very well remarked, that ‘‘it may be often very 
proper to use the very words, but it is not always necessary ; but 
we ought always to pray after the manner of it, with that rever- 
ence, humility, confidence in God, zeal for his glory, love to 
mankind—submission and moderation in temporal, and earnest- 
ness about spiritual things, which it inculeates—avoiding vain 
repetitions, and using grave and comprehensive expressions.” 

Let us now proceed to examine this divine pattern and form 
of prayer. As it stands before us, it consists of three parts—In 
vocation, Petition, and Doxology.® 

The invocatory part of the prayer consists in these most 
comprehensive words—“ Our Father which art in heaven.” 
“Father,” like every other word properly expressive of human 
relation, when applied to the Divine Being, must be considered 
as bearing a figurative or analogical meaning. When God is rep- 
resented as the Father of those who worship him, we are taught 
that he stands in a relation towards them similar to that in which 
a father stands to his children; and that he regards them, and 
acts towards them, in a manner similar to that in which a father 
regards and acts towards his children. 

It has sometimes been made a question, on the resolution of 
which the true meaning of the appellation “ father” in the pas- 
sage before us depends, whether this prayer is intended for all 
men, as the rational creatures of God; or only for those who are 
become the “children of God through faith in Christ Jesus.” I 
apprehend it is the duty of every man to pray to God; but it is 
the duty of every man to pray to God in his true character; and 
it is only when one does so, that he can pray acceptably. God 
is the kind Father of all mankind, not only as he is the Father 
of the spirits of all flesh, who “ hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and who 
“‘siveth to all life, and breath, and all things,” but also, inas- 
much as, though they have acted the part of most undutiful 
children, and exposed themselves to the most dreadful evils from 
him as the righteous Governor of the world,-he still regards 
them with pity and love, having no pleasure in their death, but 
willing rather that,they turn from their evil ways and live; and 
having, by a wondrous device of infinite wisdom, made the exer- 
cise of his compassion towards them perfectly compatible with 
the demands of holiness and justice, he exhibits himself as “ God 
in Christ, reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them,” seeing he has “made him who knew no 
sin, to be sin for them,” that “they might be made the righteous- 
ness of God in him;”” and proclaiming, ‘‘ Return to me ye back- 
sliding children, for I have redeemed you;’ for the “ great love 
wherewith he loveth” men, through the mediation of his Son, he 
blesses them with all heavenly and spiritual blessings, saving 


30 Scott. Vide Vernede iii, Ser. xxii. 31 Matt. vi. 9. 
32 Acts xvii. 25, 26. 33 2 Cor. v. 19-21. 34 Jer. iii, 14, 22. 
® See Note G. 
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them in him, with an everlasting salvation.* This is the truth 
as to the relation in which God stands to men; this is the way in 
which he regards them, and is disposed to treat them. Ever 

-man who hears the Gospel, may, should, believe these truths; 
and whatever has been his previous character, from that time he 
may, he should, he will, call God his father. He will “set to his 
-seal that God is true,” and in his own experience, he will obtain 
satisfactory evidence, that, ‘as a father loveth and pitieth his 
children,” so God loves and pities him.” Our Lord could not do 
—whatever some of his mistaken servants may have done—he 
could never instruct any man to pray in unbehef; but he does 
here instruct all men to pray in faith.” Every man—the greatest 
sinner breathing—may, ought, to call God father, but he never 
will really call God father, till he believe the truth about him; 
and then he will not be able to refrain‘from calling him father. 

“Father,” is just equivalent to ‘the Being from whom we 
have derived existence and every blessing—on whom we are en- 
tirely dependent—who really loves us, and is disposed to bestow 
on us everything which is necessary to our true happiness, in the 
widest extent of meaning which belongs to that comprehensive 
word.’ 

‘‘ Hather in heaven,” or “ heavenly Father,” is an appellation in- 
tended to bring before our mind, that He who stands in so 
intimate a relation to us, and who regards and treats us so 
benignantly, is infinitely exalted above us. He is high above us, 
as the heaven is high above the earth. He is at the head of the 
universe—the great Sovereign whose throne is in the heavens, 
the region of immutable purity and happiness. 

“Our Father,” or “ our heavenly Father,” suggests the thought 
—‘He is not only the Father of other intelligent beings, but he is 
my Father; he regards me with pity—he desires my happiness— 
and he is not only my Father, but the Father of all my brethren 
in Christ, the Father of all my brethren of mankind.’ 

The important practical instruction suggested by this solemn 
invocation, is obviously this,—That, believing the truth respect- 
ing the infinite grandeur, and excellence, and amiableness of the 
Divine Being—believing that he stands to us‘in the relation of a 
father, and cherishes towards us the dispositions of a father—we 
should approach him with a mingled sentiment of veneration and 
love, awe and confidence, in the full assured belief that he is 
both able and willing to answer the prayers we present to him, 
agreeably to his will; and that it is our duty, when God gives 
us opportunity, to pray with others, and at all times to pray for 
others.“ This invocation forms, as it were, the preface to the 
prayer. : 

The petitionary part of the prayer divides itself into six 


35 Eph. ii. 4; i. 3. 38 John iii. 83. Psal. cili. 18, 14. 37 Fuller. 

38 “Every believer hath a share in all the prayers of all the rest ; lie is a part- 
ner in every ship of that kind that goes to sea, and hath a portion of all their 
gainful voyages,”—Lxieuton. 
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arts.* There are six different petitions or requests; the first 
three of which have a direct reference to the Divine glory, and 
the last three to the petitioner’s happiness. ; 

The first petition is, “ Hallowed be thy name.’ The ‘ name 
of God,” as our heavenly Father, is God himself, as manifested 
in his works, and in his word, especially in this character of 
“our Father.” The word “hallowed,” is nearly synonymous 
with ‘sanctified’ or ‘ glorified.’ The petition is equivalent to, 
‘May the manifestation of thine infinitely-venerable and amiable 
excellencies, excite universal attention, and call forth correspond- 
ing sentiments and conduct, in all intelligent beings. May God, 
as our Father in heaven, be universally known and honored. 
May we be enabled to “ sanctify thee in our hearts, and to make 
thee our fear and our dread ;” may we be enabled to “love thee 
with all our heart, and soul, and strength, and mind;” may we 
be enabled to “trust in thee at all times,” to seek and to find 
happiness in thee, and in thee alone; may we be enabled to 
“ olorify thee in our souls, and in our bodies, which are thine ;”™ 
to think, feel, speak, and act, in every case, in a manner becom- 
ing thine infinite excellence, and the relation in which we stand 
to thee; and may this be the case, not only with us, as individu- 
als, but with all the children of men. May they all know, and 
fear, and love, and trust in and obey thee, as their heavenly 
Father.’ 

It is thus a most extensive petition. It is a prayer that all 
atheism, and infidelity, and ignorance, and error, and super- 
stition, and false religion, and impiety, may be banished from 
the world, and that the only living and true God, “ our Father 
in heaven,” may be worshipped and honored all over the earth, 
and by every individual of the human race ~ 

The second petition is, ‘Thy kingdom come.”* Some, by 
“the kingdom of God,” understand here the new economy, both 
in its external and internal administration ; that is, the introduc- 
tion, and progress, and universal establishment of true religion 
in its most perfect form—Christianity. Others think that “the 
kingdom” of the Father is to be considered as here contrasted 
with the kingdom of the Son, and that the reference is to that 
final economy, when, ‘the end being come, the Son shall have 
delivered up the kingdom to the Father,” and “ God shall be all 
in all.”“* Iam disposed to think the first view the correct one. 
The kingdom of God, and the kingdom of heaven, ordinarily 
signify the new economy ; and the phrase, “ The delivering up 
the kingdom to the Father,” seems to me to refer not to the 
Mediator resigning his kingdom, but to his restoring or bringing 
back to the Father the kingdom which had revolted from hin, 


39 Divines of the Lutheran church generally consider the petitions as seven— 
dividing what we call the sixth into two. 

40 Matt. vi. 9. 

41 Isa, viii. 18. Matt..xxii 37. _ Psal. Ixii, 8. 1 Cor. vi. 20: 

42 Matt. vi. 10. 43 1 Cor. xv. 24-28. 
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and which revolt the mediation of the Son is intended to quell 

and put down.” 

“Thy kingdom come,” is a prayer that we ourselves may be 
made loyal subjects to God, through the instrumentality of the 
word and agency of the spirit of Christ—that we may be made 
thoroughly loving, faithful, and obedient—that this may be the 
case with all with whom we are connected, by whatever tie— 
that the word of the kingdom may be preached in all nations— 
that it may be “ preached with the Holy Ghost sent'down from 
heaven”—that Christian churches may be established in every 
region of our earth—that ‘men may be blessed” in Christ 
Jesus, and that “all nations may call him blessed”—that “ the 
kingdoms of this world may become the kingdom of our Lord, 
and of his Christ”—that every opposing power may be put down, 
and God be all in all. 

The terms of this petition have given rise to the opinion, that 
this prayer is only suited to the commencement of the christian 
dispensation: and that as the kingdom, which was then at hand, 
has long ago come, it is absurd to pray for what has already 
taken place. But as the coming of the kingdom, is a phrase 
which as naturally refers to the progress as to the introduction 
of the christian religion; till that religion be universally known 
in our world—till its doctrines be universally taught in their 
primitive purity—till its ordinances be universally observed in 
their primitive simplicity—till all men be made to experience, in 
the highest possible degree, its power to sanctify and to bless— 
the prayer can never be an unseasonable one. ‘May the king- 
dom of our Father in heaven come; may his supreme authori y 
be universally acknowledged; and may all unite in ascribing 
the majesty to him of whom, and through whom, and to whom 
are all things!’ 

I apprehend, however, that those interpreters unduly confine 
the meaning of this petition, who would exclude the full de- 
velopment of the kingdom of God in the celestial state. To 
avail ourselves of the division of the Shorter Catechism, it refers 
not only to “the advancement of the kingdom of grace,” but to 
the “ hastening of the kingdom of glory.” 

The last petition,in the first division of the prayer, is, “Thy 
will be done on earth, as it isin heaven.” “The will of God” 
is a phrase which, taken by itself, may express either that which 
God has determined to do, or that which God has commanded 
to be done, and appointed to be submitted to. With regard to 


44 See “The Resurrection of Life.” 

45 The following collection of scriptures, taken from Chemnitz, will enable the 
Christian, in his private devotions, to expand in his thoughts the petition, “Thy 
kingdom come :”—Luke xi. 20, Rom. xiv. 17. Psal. ex. 2. Rom xvi. 20. John 
xvil. 15. 1 John v. 4. John xvi. 33. Matt. vi. 83; viii. 11; xviii? 6. Luke 
xvii, 83; xxiii, 42. Eph. i119. Col. i. 12, Matt. xxv. 84. 1 Cor. xv. 50, d&e. 
2 Tim, +718. 2 Pet, 1,12, 2 Thess. i 6. 1 Thess, ii. 18 2 Pet. ill. Luke 
xu. 40. 

46 Matt. vi. 10. 
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the will of God, in the first sense, it is already done on earth, as 
it is done in heaven. ‘“ His counsel stands, and he does all his 
jeasure.” Neither infernal nor human power or policy, can 
rustrate the purposes of God. It is our duty to acquiesce in 
the Divine determinations, as infinitely wise and rigltteous, and 
to rejoice that “ he worketh all things according to the counsel 
of his will;” but the doing of the will of God, in this sense, is 
not so properly a thing to be prayed for, as a thing to be ac- 
quiesced, to be rejoiced in; at any rate, for the reason already 
assigned, that it is already done on earth, as it is in heaven, 
it cannot be the subject of the petition now under consideration. 
It is not God’s will of purpose, but God’s will of precept and 
_ of providence that is here referred to.” It is a prayef taat our 
will, and the will of every human being, may be brought into a 
complete accordance with the will of God, as made known in 
his written word, or in his providential dispensations; that we, 
and.all men, may desire and do as he wills and directs; that we 
may be made to know his will, to do his will, to submit to his wili 
—to believe what he has revealed, because he has revealed it—to 
choose, and do what he has commanded, because he has com- 
manded it—to submit to what he appoints, because he has ap- 
pointed it. We do the will of God when, from a regard to 
his authority, we regulate our hearts and lives according to his 
law, and when, from the same principle, we acquiesce in the ar- 
rangements of his providence, resting satisfied with the manner 
in which he disposes of our concerns, and submitting, without 
doubting and murmuring, to all his dispensations. We not only 
pray that God’s will may thus be done by ourselves and others 
on earth, but that it may be done “as it is done in heaven ;” 
that is, by the angels, and the spirits of the just made perfect, 
universally, cheerfully, harmoniously. We pray, in other words, 
that we may, and others may, be made “ perfect in all the will 
of God.” 
To be so is our duty, and ought to be at once our desire and 
endeavor. The knowledge of the fact, that in this life we never 
shall do the will of God in the same absolutely perfect way as it 
is done in heaven, is no reason why we should lower the object 
of our desires, or the aim of our endeavors. Whatan amount of 
blessings is wrapped up in this petition! Were this petition fully 
granted, earth would almost become heaven; for what makes 
heaven what it is, but that there the will of God is the will of all 
intelligent beings? Perfect holiness, and perfect happiness, are 
necessarily implied in perfect conformity to the will of God. 
These three petitions are most intimately connected. The 
great object of desire is the glory of God—*“ the hallowing his 
name.” The grand means for securing thisis “the coming of 


his kingdom ;” and the manifestation that his kingdom is come, 


47 Beza considers the reference here as to the “ voluntas decernens” rather than 
to the “ voluntas jubens.” His venerable and sounder-minded, though not more 
acute, friend, Calvin, is of an opposite opinion, 
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and his name therefore hallowed, is “the doing of his will on— 
earth, as it is done in heaven.” Nai ta 

The first of the petitions which have for their direct object 
human happiness, is, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Interpreters have found much difficulty in fixing the precise 
meaning of the epithet rendered in our version “ daily.”” The 
reason of this difficulty is, that the words nowhere else occurs in 
the New Testament, and is not to be found in any of the profane 
Greek writers, so that we have no means of ascertaining its true 
sense, save the connection and the etymology. I apprehend that 
the most probable meaning is, ‘bread that is necessary and. 
suitable to our subsistence,’ what Agur calls “food convenient 
for us.” ; . 

Some have interpreted the words figuratively. They consider. 
them as a prayer for spiritual blessings, under the figure of bread. 
They view them as equivalent to, ‘Give us the supersubstantial 
bread—the bread of life—the true manna whereby we maygbe 
nourished up to eternal life ;’ some have even strangely supposed 
that there is a reference to the bread in the Lord’s supper. 

There can be no reasonable doubt, that this petition is in- 
tended as a ‘prayer for whatever is needful for the body. Bread 
comprehends all the necessaries, but none of the superfluities, of 
life. If God gives us the latter, we should be thankful for them, 
and employ them as a trust committed to us, to be managed so 
as to promote the glory of the munificent owner; but we are not 
warranted to ask them as what God has promised to give us. 
‘Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content.” 

We are to ask every day, “day by day,’”" our necessary 
bread; we are not warranted to ask even of the necessaries of 
life, very large supplies, which may serve for weeks, and months, 
and years to come, but as children entirely dependent on, and 
completely confiding in, our heavenly Father, we are to ask the 
supply of our present need, and to expect that to-morrow, when 
we require to make the same request, we shall obtain the same 
display of fatherly care. 

It has been ingeniously remarked, ‘We are to ask our own 
bread. Give us our bread—we are not allowed to ask the 
bread of others,—we must not covet our neighbor's goods, but 
must be contented with what God gives us in the way of honest 
industry, or by the kindness of our friends.’ 

In this petition we acknowledge our dependence on God for 
all we have, and for all we need. “Our talents and industry 
cannot succeed without his concurrence. Our friends and bene- 
factors are entirely dependent on him. Our riches and stores 


48 Matt. vi. 11. 


9 éxiovovov. “Crux non Theologorum duntaxat sed etiam Grammaticorum.”— 
AMYRAUT. 

>” Prov, xxx. 8. The fullest and most satisfactory discussion of this question I 
have met with is that by Tholuck, vol. ii., 172-196. It is, indeed, quite a master- 
piece, and, but for its length, I should have transferred it into the notes. _ 

51] Tim vi. 8 52 Matt. ojuepov. Luke, cal’ quépav. 
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cannot continue without his will) Our health and strength can- | 
not be preserved without his power; and even though we had the 
necessaries of life in abundance, they cannot support or nourish 
us without his blessing.” 

The spirit which this petition breathes is very different from 
the temper natural to depraved man. ‘Man naturally aspires 
to be independent of God, and to raise himself out of the reach 

“of want and adversity. He cannot trust God to provide for 
himself and his family, but desires to take this charge on himself. — 
Unlike the sheep of Christ’s pasture, who go in and out as he 
leads them, and look to him to feed them, he emulates the wild 
beasts who roam through the forests in quest of prey for them- 
selves and their young ones. Ever anxious to accumulate, he 
has neither time nor inclination to think of anything else, till, 
in some unexpected hour, he is obliged. to spare time to die. 
Christian, canst thou envy such a man, even when he succeeds 
to his heart’s desire in accumulating wealth,—Wilt thou learn 
of his ways? It is really better for thee, and for thy children, 
to receive, as you need it, the supply of your wants. It is better 
He should provide for you in answer to your prayers, than. that 
you should try to provide for yourself in opposition to his com- 
mand. ‘The young lions lack and suffer hunger, but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 

The first three petitions in the Lord’s Prayer suit perfectly 
holy beings. They breathe the very spirit of heaven. <Angels,. 
and the spirits of just men made perfect, may, we have no doubt 
they do, join in them. They are the expression of their habitual 
wishes. “ Hallowed be thy name, thy kingdom come, thy will 
be done on earth, as itis in heaven.” The fourth is one which 
Adam in innocence might have offered. It is an expression of 
entire dependence on God, and a desire to receive from him 
what he sees necessary and sufficient for the supply of those 
wants which rise out of our connection with a body of organized 
animated matter. But the two concluding petitions speak of 
guilt and depravity. They could not be offered by the inhabit- 
ants of heaven. They could not have been offered by Adam in 
innocence. They are the cry of the guilty for pardon, and of the 
morally imperfect and depraved for sanctification. 

“Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors.” It has 
sometimes been said that ‘‘debts” here, mean sins,. I do not 
think that this is an accurate interpretation. To ‘forgive debts” 
in the passage before us is plainly a figurative expression. Man, 
as a subject of the Divine government, owes God a debt of obe- 
dience. All that God requires is due by man. It is plain, how- 
ever, that debts do not here mean duties, for, in this sense of the 
word, to remit our debts would be to excuse us from doing our 

53 Brewster. 54 Fuller. 

55 Matt. vi. 12.—How strikingly and strangely does this petition for pardon 
contrast with the pagan’s prayer, or rather demand of blessings as things due to 
bim,—0 Geol doinré jor ra OperAjuaral! This, according to Philostratus, was the 
usual prayer of Apollonius Tyaneus. Phil. Vit. Ap. i. 11. 
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duty, to emancipate us from the law of God. This is what it were 
unworthy of God to do, and therefore impossible for him to do; 
and if it were practicable, it would not be benefit but ruin to man. 
But when man does not discharge the debt of duty, he contracts 
another kind of debt, the debt of punishment. The sinner owes 
satisfaction to the law for the wrong he has done it, and this debt 
can be discharged only by adequate punishment. 
These responsibilities are the ‘‘ debts” referred to in the words 
before us, and to “forgive us our debts,” is to release us from the 
obligation to punishment; or in other words, not to exact the 
debt of satisfaction which we have incurred by neglecting to pay 
the debt of duty. ‘Forgive us our debts,” is just, ‘ Punish. us 


not for our sins.’ ‘We are sinners—our sins deserve punish- 
ment—but in thy fatherly mercy remit the punishment which 
our sins deserve. ‘‘Deal not with us,” either now or hereafter, 


either in this world or in the world to come; “according to our 
sins, nor reward us according to our iniquities;” let not those 
penal evils which are the deserved, and the natural, consequences 
of transgression, be inflicted on us? “Cast us not away from 
thy presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from us.”" Cast 
us not into hell.’ . 

The saints, under the Old Testament economy, were en- 
couraged to present this petition, by “the name of God,” so 
solemnly declared to Moses:—‘ The Lord, the Lord God, mer- 
ciful and gracious, long-suffering, and abundant in goodness and 
truth, keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and trans- 
gression, and sin:” though they must have been greatly per- 
plexed to reconcile the one part of that name with the other: 
“ And that will by no means clear the guilty.” We have much 
more abundant encouragement to present it, in consequence of 
God having, in the word of the truth of the Gospel, “set forth 
his Son to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare 
his righteousness for the remission of sins that are past, through 
the forbearance of God: to declare at this time his righteousness ; 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him which believeth 
in Jesus :”* and proclaimed himself ‘‘God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them: 
for he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” Ss 

From this petition it is plain, that all Christians, while they 
are on the earth, have sins, daily sins, to be forgiven. “It is no 
doubt to their shame,” as Mr. Fuller says, ‘that it should be so; 
but soit is, and to disown it does not make the matter better, 
but worse.” That man is a sad self-deceiver, dreadfully ignor- 
ant of God’s law, and of himself, who does not see that there is 
much, very much, both wanting and wrong in him, and that he 
needs to say every day, “ Forgive me my debts.” ‘The debts of 
this day, if not remitted, would require me an eternity to pay, 


56 Psal. li, 11. 57 Exod. xxxiv. 7, 9. 
58 Rom, iii, 25, 26. 59 2 Cor. v, 19, 21. 
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Had I no sins to answer for, but the sins of this day, I would be 
undone forever, but for the free sovereign mercy of God, mani: 
festing itself through the mediation of Jesus Christ.’ It teaches 
us, too, that the shedding of Christ’s blood, as the price of our 
redemption, is perfectly consistent with the free love of God, not 
only in providing the Saviour, but in pardoning the sinner for 
his sake. Forgiveness is not demanded as a due, but requested 
as a favor. Had we fully paid the penalty in our own persons, 
the debt would have been discharged, and, therefore, would not 
have needed to be remitted; and if our Lord’s sufferings had 
been what some very good, but not very judicious men have 
represented them, just precisely what the sins of the saved de- 
serve, neither more nor less, whatever gratitude we might owe 
to God for admitting a surety, and finding a surety, there would 
be no room for forgiveness of the debt; for in this case, too, the 
debt had been fully paid. In the Scriptures, and the represen- 
tation is quite in accordance with sound reason, the sinner is 
always considered as deserving punishment. Punishment is a 
debt which he owes. The atonement has made the remission of 
that debt consistent with, ay, gloriously illustrative of, the Divine 
righteousness. In seeking forgiveness from God, we are never 
to lose sight of this atonement, as the only medium of forgive- 
ness; yet still we are to ask forgiveness as a free favor. To the 
very end of life, the Christian must come for forgiveness, just as 
he did at first; not as a claimant of a right, but as a supplicant 
for a favor. 

The daily coming to God, and requesting him for Christ’s sake 
not to punish us for the sins which we have committed, is per- 
fectly consistent with the important doctrine of the perfection, 
and the perpetuity of justification. It is certain that “he that 
believeth in Christ shall never come into condemnation;” but 
that, instead of leading to the conclusion, ‘ Ineed not pray for the 
remission of my debts,’ suggests the strongest encouragement to 
per such a petition, just as the Divine assurance that a be- 
iever shall persevere to the end, instead of laying a foundation 
for carelessness, is a most powerful motive to continue “ steadfast 
and unmoyable, always abounding in the work of the Lord.” 

There is a very important addition to this petition—‘‘ As we 
forgive our debtors.”” Our “debtors,” here, are not solely or 
principally, if at all, our pecuniary debtors. They are persons 
who stand to us in some measure in the relation in which we 
stand to God; persons who have failed to perform to us the 
debt of duty, and who have incurred the debt of punishment ; 
persons whom, in strict justice, so far as they are concerned, we 
might punish; in one word, persons who have done us an injury. 
To forgive these persons their debts, is just not to insist on our 


60 ‘Qc indicat non paritatem sed similitudinem rationis.”—Matponatus. It is a 
Jesuit that states the distinction; but it is not a Jesuitical distinction. As high 
as the heaven is above the earth, so is His way of pardoning above ours, Many 
interpreters consider o¢ here as equivalent rather to since than to as, 
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right. It refers not so much to our not harboring ill-will towards. 
persons whom we may have fancied to have injured us, as to our_ 
freely forgiving, our not exacting, even if we have it in our 
power, punishment from a man who has injured us really, it may 
be deeply. rf i ee 

Regard to public justice, which must be maintained to secure | 
the interests of society, may make it my duty to do all that lies 
in my power to get a man who has injured me adequately 
punished ; but that is perfectly consistent with my having no re- 
sentment against the man,—perfectly consistent with a feeling, — 
that, but for the interest of society, I should greatly prefer that 
the man should not be punished at all. 

These words certainly cannot be considered, as some, I am 
afraid, do consider them, as stating a meritorious ground on > 
which we may claim forgiveness from God; yet they not only 
teach us, that all who need forgiveness from God, should be ready 
- to extend forgiveness to their fellow-men, but also that no man 
can rationally expect that this prayer, as presented by him, 
will be heard, if he is disposed to punish to the utmost all who 
injure him. . 

Some have said, and said truly, that, under the influence of 
such a temper, men cannot have the comfort of forgiveness; but, 
assuredly, that is not all. Our Lord’s words here, and elsewhere, 
make it plain that he cannot have the thing itself. For a man, 
indulging in implacable resentment, to expect that, continuing 
in that temper of mind, he shall be ultimately saved, is gross 
presumption; the only rational expectation in that case is, that 
he shall “‘ die in his sins,” and perish for ever. 

It is a very striking consideration, that this petition is so 
framed, that, if presented in an unforgiving spirit, it is indeed an 
imprecation of Divine vengeance. _ He who does not forgive his 
neighbor his trespasses, when he uses this prayer, in effect asks 
God not to forgive him his trespasses; and, if he continue in 
his present temper, there is no doubt that his prayer will be 
answered. 

The last petition of the Lord’s prayer is, ‘Lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.”* ‘“ Temptation” means 
‘trial,’ and is often used in Scripture, especially in the New? 
Testament, to signify affliction generally. This is not its mean- 
ing here. Affliction, in some form or other, is the lot of all men; 
and it were folly to expect to be completely exempted from it— 
it were worse than folly to pray to that effect. Affliction seems 
a necessary part of moral discipline; and, to be subjected to it 
when we need it, is a great blessing. “Behold,” says Eliphaz, 
‘happy is the man whom God correcteth; therefore despise not 
thou the chastening of the Almighty.”” “ Blessed,” says David, 
‘Cig the man whom though chastenest, O Lord, and teachest him 
out of thy law.” “Before I was afflicted I went astray; but 
now have I kept thy word. It is good for me that I have been 


61 Matt. vi. 18. 62 Job. v. 14. 63 Psal. xciy. 12, 
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afflicted; that I might learn thy statutes.”“ “Rejoice,” says our 
Lord, when ye are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, ‘“‘and be 
exceedingly glad; for great is your reward in heaven : for so per- 
secuted they the prophets that were before you.” ‘The apostles 
felt suffering to be good, when “ they departed from the presence 
of the council, rejoicing that they were counted worthy to suffer: 
shame for his name.” This is the apostle Paul’s judgment on 

. this point: “ We glory in tribulation also: knowing that tribu- 
lation worketh patience; and patience, experience ; and experi- 
ence, hope; and hope maketh not ashamed; because the love of 
God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is 
given unto us;”” and this, the apostle James’ judgment, “‘ My 
brethren, count it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations; 
knowing this, that the trial of your faith worketh patience.” If 
these things are so, it would not be wise to pray that we may 
never be afflicted. 

“Temptation” more properly means, whatever is calculated to 
lead us into sin—the propensities of our depraved nature—the 
seductions of the world—the suggestions of Satan. In this way, 
both the afflictions and the comforts of life may be temptations, — 
In the strict sense of the words, God cannot tempt any man :— 
“Let no man say, when he is tempted, that he is tempted of 
God.”” When God is said to lead men into temptation, the 
meaning is, ‘In the course of his providence they are placed in 
circumstances, in which, from their own depravity, or from the 
depravity of others, they are solicited to sin.’ 

This is a prayer that God would graciously prevent us from 
being brought into circumstances of strong temptation, that he 
would not leave us to struggle with temptation in our own 
strength; that he would instruct us to avoid, that he would 
enable us to overcome, our temptations. 

He who would honestly and acceptably” present this peti- 
tion, should guard against going into temptation. There are 
some fool-hardy persons, who seem glad of an opportunity of 
having their spiritual strength tried by temptation. They. dis- 
cover great ignorance of themselves, and a great want of a just 
sense of the evil of sin. It has been justly said, ‘‘ He who carries 
about with him much inflammable matter, would do well to keep 
at the greatest possible distance from the fire.” A person knows 
that he is very irascible, yet he voluntarily places himself in cir- 
cumstances, in which he is likely to be put into a passion: a 
person feels that the love of the world is growing on him, yet 
he earnestly seeks after a situation, where that principle is likely 
to be greatly strengthened : a person knows that he has an undue 
liking to intoxicating liquors, and has often yielded to it, yet, in- 
stead-of putting himself in-circumstances in which that liking 
cannot be indulged, voluntarily exposes himself to constant temp- 


64 Pgal. exix. 67, 71. 65 Matt. v. 12. 66 Acts v. 41. 
67 Rom. v. 8, 4, 5. 63 James i, 2,3. — 69 James i. 13, 
70 Pagal. Ixvi. 18. 
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tation. For persons, acting in this manner, to say, ‘ Lead me 
not into temptation,” is to mock God. They “tempt God.” 
Oh, that such persons would remember that God is not deceived, 
and that he will not be mocked with impunity; that, as he is 
never tempted of sin, he will not always allow himself to be 
tempted by the sinner! _ 

It is a striking remark of Mr. Fuller: “‘ There is no necessary 
connection between entering into temptation, and coming out of 
it. Both Judas and Peter went. in, but only one of them re- 
turned. Those who go in on a presumption of coming out again, 
are often fatally mistaken. They are ‘snared and taken.’ ”’ 

It is added, “But deliver us from evil.” That may mean, 
either from that which is evil, or from him who is evil—from the 
evil thing,” or from the evil one.” I prefer the first sense as the 
more comprehensive one, and as including the second. Itis a 
prayer to be preserved from everything that is really prejudicial 
to us, especially from sin, that evil in which there is no good. 
It matters very little whether this is considered as the positive 
part of a petition, the negative part of which is, “ Lead us not 
into temptation,” or as a separate petition, for deliverance from 
everything that is really evil,— e., from sin and its fruits. Iam 
rather disposed to go along with the Lutherans, and make this the 
seventh petition. 

The concluding doxology does not appear in the prayer, as 
recorded by Luke; and the best critics are, with great unanimity 
and decision, of opinion that it was not originally ineluded by 
Matthew. It seems early to have been introduced into some 
MSS., in consequence of its having been added to the prayer, 
when used in public worship." 

It consists of an ascription of the “kingdom, the power, and 
the glory” to God.” It contains a reason both why we ask 
these things, and why we hope to obtain them. The practical 
instruction furnished by it is very comprehensively stated. in our 
Shorter Catechism. It teaches us “to draw all our encourage- 
ment in prayer from God only,” to connect thanksgiving and 
adoration with petition. It is scarcely necessary to add, that 
the concluding word, ‘‘ Amen,” is an expression of desire and ex- 
pectation—‘so let it be—so shall it be—I earnestly desire it-—I 
firmly expect it.’ 

The 14th and 15th verses are a kind of explanatory note on 
the concluding clause of the fifth petition. The meaning of the 
words is quite plain. ‘The man who is habitually of a forgiving 
disposition, proves himself to be one of those whose sins have 
been forgiven by God. The man who is habitually unforgiving, 
shows with equal clearness that his sins have not been forgiven.’ 

_We cannot suppose that the forgiveness of those who injure us 
can, in any degree, merit forgiveness of God, or that he will 
7 Luke vi. 45. Rom. xii. 9. 
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pardon the impenitent and unbelieving, because, out of a na- 
a facility of temper, without any regard to God, they forgive 
others. | 

The igneat addressed are professed disciples. When their 
hearts do not condemn them in this respect “they have confi- 
dence towards God,” though conscious of much unworthiness ; 
but if their hearts condemn them, their confidence will be abated, 
and if they utterly fail in this, their hypocrisy will be manifested. 
The best illustration of this passage, is to be found in our Lord’s 
own words: “Then came Peter to him, and said, Lord, how oft 
shall my brother sin against me, and I forgive him? till seven 
times? Jesus said unto him, I say not unto thee, Until seven 
times; but, Until seventy times seven. Therefore is the king- 
dom of heaven likened unto a certain king, which would take 
account of his servants. And when he had begun to reckon, 
one was brought unto him which owed him ten thousand talents: 
but forasmuch as he had not to pay, his Lord commanded him to 
be sold, and his wife and children, and all that he had, and pay- 
ment to be made. The servant therefore fell down and wor- 
shipped him, saying, Lord, have patience with me, and I will 
pay thee all. Then the Lord of that servant was moved with 
compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the debt. But the 
same servant went out, and found one of his fellow-servants, 
which owed him an hundred pence; and he laid hands on him, 
and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me that thou owest. 
And his fellow-servant fell down at his feet, and besought him, 
saying, Have patience with me, and I will pay thee all. And 
he would not; but went and cast him into prison, till he should 
pay the debt. So when his fellow-servants saw what was done, 
they were very sorry, and came and told unto their lord all that 
was done. Then his lord, after that he had called him, said unto 
him, O, thou wicked servant, I forgave thee all that debt, be- 
cause thou desiredst me: shouldest not thou also have had com- 

assion on thy fellow-servant, even as I had pity on thee? And 
his lord was wroth, and delivered him to the tormentors, till he 
should pay all that was due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses.”” 


(8.) Fastirg.” 


We proceed now to make a few explicatory remarks on our 
Lord’s account of the difference between the duty of fasting, as 


7 Matt. xviii, 21-35.—“ The carnal sense, which can never rise to the compre- 
hension of the organic relation of a doctrine, has stopped short at this isolated 
saying; and, in strict literality, has regarded the assigned condition of the for- 

iveness of sins as the only condition at all. It is natural that, by this mode of 
fantieg the Scripture, it should swarm with contradictions,”—To.vox. 

75 “The rule of christian ethics, in regard to fasting, is, that it is neither en- 
joined nor recommended, but only justified as the natural expression of certain 
states of feeling, analogous to those of the disciples under the sense of separation 
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performed by the disciples of the Scribes and Pharisees, and by 
his disciples, the children of the kingdom. Lae & a4 

“Moreover, when ye fast, be not, as the hypocrites, of a sad 
countenance: for they disfigure their faces, that they may ap- 
pear unto men to fast. Verily, I say unto you, They have their 
reward.”” _ me 

In speaking of fasting, our Lord makes use of the same sort 

of language, as he employs in reference to alms and prayer. 
“When thou doest alms,” ‘‘ when thou prayest,” “when ye 
fast.” He does not enjoin these exercises, but he proceeds on 
‘the principle, that the children of the kingdom were to perform 
them. He takes for granted, that they would do alms, pray, and 
~ fast. . 

The first thing to be done here, is to ascertain the true mean- 
ing and reference of the word “ fast.” lo fast, means to abstain 
from food: but as it is plain, that it is a religious duty that our 
Lord refers to, the word must be understood as expressive of ab- 
stinence from food for a religious purpose, and in connection 
with, and in subservience to, religious exercises. 

There is no general injunction, either in the Old or in the 
New Testament, of abstinence from food, whether partial or total, 
as connected with, or subsidiary to, religious duties. The only 
fast of direct divine appointment, was that to be observed by 
the Jews on the tenth day of the seventh month,—the great day 
of expiation ;” and even with regard to it, we do not find absti- 
nence expressly commanded: if observed, it must have been 
merely because found subservient to the great purpose of that 
day, which was mental humiliation-on account of sin,—the afflict- 
ing the soul. 

In the later ages of the Jewish commonwealth, there was a 
number of other public fasts observed annually, but we have no 
reason to think they were of direct Divine appointment. The 
true account of the matter seems to be this: The use of a full, 
and especially of a luxurious diet, is inconsistent with that clear, 
calm state of thought and feeling which devotional exercises re- 
quire. When the mind and the heart are very much engaged 
with any subject, especially if that subject is of a serious and 
mournful kind, there -is an indisposition to take food; and in 
_ that state of mind produced by, a deep sense of the evil of sin, 

and of the supreme importance of things unseen and eternal, to 
refrain from food seems a natural expression of our sense of our 
own unworthiness, and the comparative insignificance of all 
earthly things. These seem the principles on which the practice 
of fasting is founded, and though, like kneeling or prostration in 
prayer, not of express Divine appointment, it may be, it has been 

found, useful as a help to the right performance of those spiritual — 


from their Master. In such states of the interior life, all outward signs of peace 
and joy—all participation in social intercourse and enjoyment—are unnatural 
and repugnant. ~Luke y. 83.”—Nuanprr. Vide Vernede, ili. Ser. xxiii. 
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exercises in which, under every dispensation, all really accepta- 
ble religion consists. > 

“Fasting,”—abstinence, either total or partial, from food, 
seems in all ages of the world to have been connected with sea- 
sons of peculiarly solemn devotion. The inhabitants of Nineveh 
connected fasting with their deprecation of the Divine vengeance, 
denounced by the prophet Jonah.” In circumstances of remark- 
able danger, the pious kings and prophets of Israel called on the 
people to engage in fasting as well as in prayer.” And indeed 
80 closely associated were the ideas of fasting, and a season for 
extraordinary prayer,—especially for deliverance from threatened 
judgments, that the ordinary name for such a season seems to 
have been, a fast.” A season of extraordinary devotion was 
called a fast, on the same principle, that we describe a very pious 
man, as much in his closet, often on his knees. 

It was the practice of the pious, under the Old Testament dis- 
pensation, not only devoutly to observe the public fasts, but to 
set apart periods of time, sometimes longer, sometimes shorter, 
for extraordinary religious exercises, and with these they seem to 
have usually connected abstinence, partial or total. David tells 
us, that he “humbled his soul with fasting.” Daniel “set his 
face to seek the Lord by prayer, and supplication, with fasting, 
and sackcloth, and ashes.” Nehemiah “mourned certain days, 
and fasted.” And Anna, the prophetess, ‘served God with fast- 
ings and prayers.” 

The natural course of things,—the tendency in the depraved 
mind of man to rest in what is external, and to substitute what 
was originally the means or the sign, for the end and the thing 
signified,— manifested itself with regard to fasting, and in the 
days of our Lord, a great part of the religion of the Jews, espe- 
cially of the Pharisees, seems to have consisted in literal absti- 
nence, total or partial. The Pharisees fasted often; “I fast,” 
says the Pharisee who went up to the temple to pray, ‘I fast 
twice a week.” 

Our Lord did not prohibit fasting as a means or an expression 
of religion. Whatever he says on the subject is rather favorable 
to the practice. In the passage before us, he takes for granted 
that his disciples would fast. Elsewhere he defends his disciples 
for not fasting while he was with them; but says that after his 
departure, they would fast; and he mentions fasting along with 
prayer, to describe that extraordinary devotion which was the 
appointed means of obtaining that faith which was necessary to 
cast out demons of the most malignant kind.” 

We find our Lord’s primitive disciples fasting and praying, or 
praying with fasting, on occasions peculiarly important and sol- 
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emn; and the Apostle Paul seems plainly to hint that it was the 
ordinary and proper practice of Christians in general, occasionally 
to ‘‘give themselves to prayer and fasting,” that is, to observe 
seasons of extraordinary devotion, and to use abstinence, total or 
partial, as a subsidiary to the religious exercises engaged in on 
these occasions.” : 

In the degenerate Christian, as in the degenerate Jewish 
Church, fasts were put out of their place; and, instead of a 
means or expression of devotion, were constituted principal parts 
of religious worship. The fasts appointed by the Roman Catho- 
lic Church are very numerous. This abuse has led to an oppo- 
site extreme among Protestant Christians, and I apprehend that 
abstinence from food, as a means or expression of devotion, is 
exceedingly little known among the professors of Christianity 
in our country and age. 

Fasting, in connection with religion, is plainly entirely instru- 
mental—a means in order to an end. It is a well-known fact 
that abstinence produces different effects on different constitu- 
tions; that a measure of abstinence, which might be useful to 
one, would be injurious to another; that what might fix atten- 
tion in one would distract it in, another; and, as there is no ex- 
press statute in the case, ‘“‘ wisdom is profitable to direct;” but, 
at the same time, I am afraid many of us are blameable in hay- 
ing left altogether untried, a means of giving greater intenseness 
to our attention, and greater fervor to our devotion, which nature 
seems to dictate ; and which has been employed with success, by 
many of the wisest and best men in all ages, in those seasons of 
extraordinary religious service in which, it would appear, the 
saints, both under the New and Old Testament dispensations, 
engaged. Indeed, I am afraid these seasons are themselves much 
more unfrequent than they might be. It appears to me that 
fasting, in our Lord’s use of the term, is just equal to observing 
a season of extraordinary devotion with which abstinence from 
food was connected as at once the means and the expression of 
devotion. 

The fasts referred to are not the public fasts, just.as the prayers 
referred to are not the public prayers. The fasts referred to are 
seasons of extraordinary devotion which the individual observes 
for his own spiritual improvement. Having shown his disciples 
how, in the ordinary exercises of devotion, they should exceed 
the Pharisees, he proceeds to show how they should exceed them 
in their extraordinary exercises of devotion. 

And, you will observe, he does not say that their fasts are to 
be more frequent or more rigid than those of the Pharisees; but 
he does say, they are not to have that character of ostentation 
which belonged to the fasts of the Pharisees. In fasting, as in 
pa they are to seek, not man’s applause, but God’s appro- 

ation ; and, in the manner in which they conduct their extra- 
ordinary, as well as their ordinary devotions, they are to show this, 
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We are now ready to enter on the exposition of our Lord’s 
words; and, after these preliminary remarks, we will not require 
to devote much time to their exposition. ‘ When ye fast,” that 
is, ‘when ye devote a portion of time to the purpose of extraordi- 
nary devotion, especially to the exercises of penitential confession 
and deprecatory supplication, accompanied by abstinence,’ “‘ be 
not as the hypocrites,” that is, ‘act not-in the manner in which 
these hypocrites, these stage-players, the Pharisees, behave.’ 
Then he proceeds to give us an account of the manner in which 
they conducted themselves: ‘They put on a sad countenance, 
and disfigured their faces, that they might appear to men to fast.” 
It was the custom of the Jews to begin their fasts as they began 
their Sabbaths, at sunset, and to continue them to the same time 
of the following day. During that period, they not only ab- 
stained from food, but from bathing, from perfumes, from anoint- 
ing, from pleasure and recreation of every kind. They generally 
fasted twice in the week—on Monday and Thursday—from re- 
gard to a tradition of the elders, that Moses went up to Sinai to 
receive the law on the last of these days, and returned on the 
first of them. They considered these fasts as a great part of 
their religion, and were anxious to make the most of them in the 
way of levying a tax of admiration upon their superstitious 
countrymen. 

Instead of keeping at home on these days, and devoting the 
time to those exercises of which fasting was but the means and 
the sign, they went abroad, and, like true stage-players, ex- 
hibited, im an extravagant degree, all the symptoms of a state of 
mind which they did not feel, but which they wished others to 
believe they experienced. They assumed a sad countenance, and 
disfigured their faces. ‘They employed all the usual tokens of 
deep affliction and mental distress. They covered their heads 
with dust and ashes, veiled their countenances, neglected their 
dress, and deformed their features, by contracting them into the 
most gloomy and dejected looks. They studiously exhibited all 
the external appearances of humiliation, while their hearts were 
lifted up in spiritual pride ;”* and they did this, that they might 
appear to men to fast—that they might be taken notice of as re- 
markably religious persons. ‘‘ Verily,” says our Lord, “ they 
have their reward.” They have it now in the admiration of 
men; they will have it by and by in the disapprobation of God. 

Our Lord does not here reprobate the very natural practice of 
allowing the countenance to express the sentiments and emotions 
of the heart. ‘A sad countenance, if it is expressive of a sad 
heart, and, in our secret approaches to God, has nothing in it 
improper. The evil consists in counterféit sadness and in osten- 
tatious grief.” 

Here, as in the case of alms and prayer, our Lord not only 
shows his disciples how they were not to fast, but also how they 
were to fast. ‘ But thou, when thou fastest, anomt thine head, 
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and wash thy face ;* that thou appear not unto men to: fast, but 
unto thy Father which is in secret : and thy Father, which seeth in 
secret, shall reward thee openly.”” 

The general meaning is quite obvious: ‘When you devote a 
portion of ‘time to extraordinary private devotion, let there be 
nothing in your dress or in your general appearance to indi- 
cate this to others. It is not necessary—it may not. be proper— 
in every case, sedulously to conceal the fact that you do observe 
such seasons; but make no ostentatious display of your perform- 
ance of this religious duty, which, from its nature, ought to be 
secret; make no show of your feelings; claim no notice from 
men at these times of peculiar devotion.’ This exhortation cer- 
tainly does not mean that, on these occasions, men should 
assume a cheerfulness they do not feel, but that there should be 
nothing in the dress or in the. appearance calculated to attract 
notice; that there should be no abatement in the ordinary atten- 
tion to cleanliness of person or propriety of apparel; and that, 
when having brought the solemn services of the closet to a ter- 
mination, they go out to society, there should be nothing to tell 
the world how they have been engaged. 

In these solemn services, it is with God you have to do, and not 
with men. ‘To him let your views be directed; to him let your 
hearts be unfolded; ‘‘weep and make supplication before him.” 
It is his pardon and favor you are soliciting. Such exercises, 
when engaged in from right principles, are at once salutary to 
the soul, and acceptable to God. Your Father who seeth in 
secret—he marks your humiliation of spirit—he accepts of the 
sacrifice of a broken heart—he “looks to, and he will dwell with, 
the man of a humble and contrite spirit, who trembles at his 
word”—he graciously approves now of such a fast, and on the 
most eventful day of the world’s history “he will reward you 
openly.” 

‘From these injunctions of our Lord, we may warrantably draw 
the conclusions, that Christians while they ought to manifest a 
habitual seriousness, should carefully avoid everything like af- 
fected solemnity of manner; and that “if, even when engaged 
in those religious services which, from their nature, are most 
fitted to sadden the countenance, they are to guard against all 
external display of melancholy, surely much more is it their duty 
to manifest, in their general deportment, the natural symptoms 
of a cheerful, contented, happy mind.”"” Few things injure re- 
higion more than the moroseness and apparent inward unhappi- 
ness of its professors. Wherever the religion of Jesus is under- 
stood and believed, it sheds over the mind a peace which passeth 
all understanding, and gives to the whole manner the air of quiet 


86 The ascetics give a mystical meaning to these words. They explain the 
anointing the head and washing the face to mean the putting away of sin. With 
a principle of interpretation like this, “black” may mean “white,” and “anything” 
may mean “anything,” “everything,” or “ nothing.’ 
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satisfaction and tranquil happiness. We do not call on profess- 
ing Christians to assume the appearance of a peace and happiness 
they do not Se ee ; but we do call on them to open their minds 
to the blessed influence of the truth they profess to believe; and 
by a natural display of the effects of this influence on their hearts 
and characters, to “adorn” and recommend “the doctrine of 
God our Saviour.” Oh, it ill becomes a Christian so to yield, it 
may be, to the power of a constitutional tendency to melancholy, 
or it may be, to mistaken apprehensions and unbelieving fears, 
as to give plausibility to the calumny of the infidel and scorner, 
that Christianity, after all its boasting, is at least as incapable as 
anything else to make men happy. 

Let us all, my brethren, who in any measure know the truth, 
make it evident that the truth has not made us slaves, but. 
“made us free,” and that when we “keep God’s command- 
ments,” we then “walk at liberty.” Let us show that “in keep- 
ing these commandments we have indeed a great reward,” that 
our Saviour’s yoke is “an easy yoke, and his burden a light 
burden,” that “his ways are pleasantness and his paths peace,” 
and let the rational happiness, “the rest and the refreshing,” we 
obviously enjoy from our religion, not proclaimed in words, but 
exhibited in our mien and conduct, form as it were an invitation 
to all around us, to “come and taste” with us “that God is 
good.” Kven while we are silent, let our holy, happy lives, say 
to the worldly and the wicked around us, ‘Come with us and _ 
we will do you good, for the Lord hath spoken good concerning 
Israel.” 


Vv. THE OBJECT OF SUPREME DESIRE TO CHRISTIANS, AND 
THE MEANS OF OBTAINING IT. 


Marrnew vi. 19-34. 


I have had occasion to remark repeatedly to you, since I began 
these expository discourses on the “Sermon on the Mount,” that 
the key to it is to be found in the word “ REPENr’—change your 
mind—that it is an extended illustration of the general exhorta- 
tion which held so prominent a place in our Lord’s preaching, as 
well as in that of his forerunner. The Jewish people expected 
in their Messiah a temporal prince, and the happiness which 
they, anticipated under his reign was merely a very high degree. 
of worldly prosperity. They expected to enjoy in abundance 
riches, and honor, and pleasure. In the passage before us, our 
Lord informs them that such anticipations were founded in error 
—that the happiness to be enjoyed under the Messiah is spiritual, 
not carnal, in its nature—that it is to be found in perfection, not 
on earth but in heaven—that just views on this subject are of in- 
finite importance—that the attainment of this happiness ought to 
constitute their chief end—that this end could be gained only by 
strenuously prosecuting it—and that in making the pursuit of 
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this happiness their principal employment, there was no ground 
for anxiety about things seen and temporal, to those who “seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness,” for everything 
they need shall certainly be given them. Such is the outhme of 
this interesting paragraph, which commences with the 19th verse, 
and reaches to the end of this chapter. 

Let us proceed more minutely to examine its various parts :— 
“Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon earth, where moth 
and rust doth corrupt, and where thieves break through and 
steal: but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, and where thieves do not 
break through nor steal; for where -your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also.”” 

Some have interpreted the command, “ Lay not up for your- 
selves treasures on earth,” literally. One class of these inter- 
preters understand the command; without any limitation, as a 
prohibition of accumulation in any measure, as a declaration that 
in.no case it is lawful to add to our property, but that our expen- 
diture should keep pace with our gains, and that no man should 
ever allow himself to become rich. 

This, however, does not seem to be its meaning. It has been 
very justly said, that they who condemn all accumulations, to be 
consistent, ‘should not stop here, but go on to ‘sell all that they 
have and give it to the poor,’ for the one is no less expressly 
enjoined than the other. But this were to overturn all distinc- 
tions of rich and poor, and all possession of property ; which is 
as contrary to the whole current of Scripture as inconsistent with 
the welfare of human society.”” 

The other class of interpreters who understand the words 
literally, consider our Lord as saying merely, ‘Do not bestow 
your principal attention on the accumulation of earthly treas- 
ures, but on the attainment of heavenly happiness,’ as when he 
says—“ Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for the 
meat which endureth unto eternal life,” that is, ‘Let not the 
attainment of material bread which nourisheth the dying body, 
occupy so much of your time and attention, as the attainment of 
spiritual food which sustains the never-dying soul. Be not so 
‘anxious to heap up wealth as to secure heaven.’ This idea is, I 
have no doubt, contained in the words, but it is contained in 
them merely because they are expressive of a much more com- 
prehensive sentiment. 

The phrase “lay up treasures” in the first injunction, is, I 
apprehend, figurative, as it obviously is in the second. To “lay 
up treasure in heaven” cannot mean, to make heaven, not earth, 
the repository of the wealth we may accumulate. It means 
obviously to seek for, and expect, happiness in heaven. In like 
manner, to ‘“‘lay up treasures on earth” is to seek, or expect, 
happiness on earth, or in earthly objects, in the wealth, in the 
honors, in the pleasures of the present state. It is as if our 
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Lord had said, ‘I know you are looking for happiness on the 
earth under the Messiahs reign, that you are expecting it in a 
state of worldly prosperity ; but you must “repent,” you must 
change your mind, or you will be miserably disappointed. The 
happiness which the Messiah brings is spiritual happiness. It is 
to be enjoyed in perfection not on earth, but in heaven, and it is 
‘of a far higher, and more excellent, nature than that earthly hap- 
piness which you are making the chief object of affection and 
ursuit. “Lay not up treasures on earth,” do not attempt, to 
uild a permanent residence for yourselves here. Do not set 
your hearts on anything seen and temporal as worth your | 
supreme attention, or capable of satisfying all your wishes.’ 

The reason our Lord assigns for this injunction is appropriate 
and forcible: “ All things material are liable to change and de- 
struction ; they may be wrested from us by the arm of violence, 
or they may moulder away in our possession.” 

There is a peculiar beauty and propriety in the figurative lan- 
guage used by our Lord: “ Moth and rust corrupt—thieves break 
through and steal.” In oriental countries, and in an age when 
commerce was comparatively in its infancy, the rich were distin- 
guished from the poor, chiefly by large wardrobes of costly gar- 
ments, by hordes of the precious metals, either in small pieces for 
the purpose of exchange, or formed into vessels of curious work- 
manship, and by richly-stored repositories of grain and fruits, 
and similar provisions. ‘T'hese treasures were peculiarly liable to 
be consumed by the moth, and by rust, and in danger of being 
carried off by the thief or the robber. 

The idea intended to be conveyed is, ‘All happiness of a 
worldly kind is uncertain, all earthly enjoyments are at once per- 
ishable in themselves, and in danger of being lost by innumer- 
able accidents.’ All-the possessions and pleasures that are to be 
found in this life, are unquestionably, in their own nature, liable 
to decay, and “perish in the using.” Hven when they are not 
taken from us, how often do they lose the qualities which origin- 
ally fixed our regard, and though they do not cease to exist, 
cease to please! Like faded flowers, they become offensive, in- 
stead of pleasant. Even if they were more satisfying and less 
corruptible than they are, how difficult—in many cases, how im- 
possible—it is to retain them long! ‘They take to themselves 
wings, and fly away as an eagle towards heaven;” and though 
they continue, how easily can the stroke of disease render us 
totally incapable of enjoying them, and how suddenly may,—how 
certainly must,—the stroke of death separate us at once and for 
ever from them, and send us away ‘naked as we came.” 

The uncertainty of worldly treasure, in one of its most coveted 
forms, wealth, is most graphically described by our Lord. “The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plentifully: and 
he thought within himself, saying, What shall I do, because I 
have no room where to bestow my fruits? And he said, This 
will I do: I will pull down my barns, and build ‘greater; and 
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there will I bestow all my fruits and my goods. And I will say 
to my soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many years; 
take thine ease, eat, drink, and be merry. But God said unto — 
him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee: then 
whose shall those things be which thou hast provided? So is 
he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not rich toward 
God.” : 

Is it not folly, then, to seek for happiness in earthly things? 
Let us thankfully receive, let us temperately enjoy, that portion 
of the good things of this life, which our Father who is in heaven 
is pleased to bestow on us. But let us not set our affections on 
them. Let us not seek our happiness in them. Let us not take 
up with them as if they could be a satisfying portion to our ra- 
tional immortal natures. 

Instead of seeking happiness on earth, let us seek it in heaven. 
“Tay up,” says our. Lord, “treasures for yourselves in heaven, 
where moth and rust do not corrupt, nor thieves break through 
and steal.” As to lay up our treasures on earth, is to expect and 
seek for happiness in earthly things, so to lay up our treasures 
in heaven, is just to expect and to seek happiness in heavenly 
things, things unseen and eternal. The happiness of a being 
like man, spiritual and immortal, and intimately related to God, 
consists in as perfect a knowledge of God, as complete a con- 
formity to God, as close an intercourse with God, as his capaci- 
ties admit of, and this maintained throughout. the whole eternity 
of his being. This is man’s true happiness. This is to be ob- 
tained only in heaven. God is in heaven, and “ with him is the 
fountain of life.” 

This happiness is placed beyond the reach of accident. or 
change. Force cannot wrest it from us; fraud cannot beguile 
us of it. It forms part of the very nature, intellectual and moral, 
of him who possesses it, and he can no more lose it, than he can 
lose himself. The inheritance above is “incorruptible, and un- 
defiled, and fadeth not away.” There is nothing in its own 
nature to cause decay, and it is secured from all external violence. 
It is at once incorruptible and eternal. It is thus suited to the 
immortal spirit. Instead of weakening and wearying our powers, 
it exalts and strengthens them, ‘The appetite grows with what 
it feeds on.” The satisfactions rising out of these celestial enjoy- 
ments are not lessened by repetition, nor disturbed by the fear of 
their coming to an end. ‘They shall endure for ever, and shall 
not merely never be diminished, but shall grow with the enlarg- 
ing capacity for excellence and happiness, throughout eternity. 
Surely, then, our Lord’s exhortation is a most reasonable one. 
‘Seek for happiness, not on earth, but in heaven.’ 

It is of the utmost importance, that we form a just estimate of 
what is necessary to true happiness, a just judginent as to where 
true happiness is to be found, for the whole tenor of our thoughts, 
and afiections, and active pursuits, will be regulated by that 
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estimate and judgment. ‘ Where the treasure is, there will the 
heart be also.” Whatever we consider as our chief good,—that 
which is at once necessary and sufficient to make us happy,— 
will, from the very constitution of our nature, employ our prin- 
cipal thoughts, draw forth our most earnest desires, fix our fond- 
est affections, stimulate and guide our most active and persever- 
ing pursuits. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance, that we 
form a just judgment where our treasure lies. If we think 
happiness is to be found in wealth, or in honor, or in power, or 
in worldly pleasures, whether sensual, intellectual, or social—if 
we think it is to be found in anything earthly—then our whole 
character will be “of the earth, earthly;” our thoughts, our 
affections, our desires, our pursuits, will all correspond with the 
object of our supreme estimation. And, on the other hand, if 
we be persuaded happiness is to be found in heaven, and only in 
heaven, in knowing God, in loving God, in being loved by God, 
in knowing that we are loved by God, in being like God—think- 
ing along with God, willing along with God, choosing what he 
chooses, finding enjoyment in what he finds enjoyment, then our 
whole character will be spiritual and heavenly, our thoughts, and 
affections, and desires, and pursuits, will correspond in their 
nature to the object of our supreme esteem. Of so much import- 
ance is it to place our treasure right, that is, in other and plainer 
words, to have right views of what is necessary and suflicient to 
make such beings as we are truly happy. 

This truth our Lord illustrates by a very significant figure. 
“The light of the body is the eye: if therefore thine eye be sin- 
gle, thy whole body shall be full of light. But if thine eye 
be evil, thy whole body shail be full of darkness. If therefore 
the light that is in thee be darkness, how great is that darkness |’ 

The meaning of these words will be plain; if a slight alteration 
in the rendering—which, I apprehend, is not only warrantable, 
but necessary—be adopted. ‘The light of the body is the eye, 
if then thine eye be sound, the whole body is full of light; but 
if thine eye be distempered, then thy whole body is full of dark- 
ness: and if even the light in thee is darkness, how great will be 
that darkness!” The eye is not the source of light,—that is, the 
sun; but it is necessary to the man deriving any advantage from 
the sun. It is, as it were, the window of the body. If the eye 
be sound, the whole body is full of light; that is, all the mem- 
bers of the body enjoy the advantages of the light—the hands 
and the feet know,.as it were, what they are about—the man 
knows what he is doing, and where he is going; but if the eye 
be distempered,—if the man be blind altogether, or if his eyes be 
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so distempered as to mistake one object from another, the whole | 
body is full of darkness; his hands and his feet can be of com- 
paratively little use to him ; he is in constant hazard of stumbling 
and falling, and when he thinks himself in perfect safety, ne may 
be in extreme danger. He stretches out his hand to lay hold of 
something that he accounts valuable, and grasps the empty air ; 
he moves forward, thinking himself on level ground, and he falls 
over a precipice.” 

If that which is the light of the body be darkness, if the eye 
be quenched, or darkened, how great is the darkness thus pro- 
duced! The only access which light can have to the body is 
closed, and of course all is darkness. This seems the literal 
meaning of our Lord’s words. Now, for their figurative signifi- 
cation. 

Truth is the light of the mind; and the faculty which appre- 
hends truth, howsoever it be denominated, is the eye of the 
mind. If this mental eye be sound, the whole inner man is full 
of light. If we have just views, if we have a clear perception, 
and a firm belief of the truth, then all the powers of our nature 
will be influenced by this, and perform their various functions . 

roperly—our desires, our affections, our active exertions, will 
ae what they ht to be; but if the mental eye be blinded by 
ignorance, andl Wistompercd by error, then the whole inner matt 
will be full of darkness. If we do not know and believe the 
truth, we cannot be influenced by it. If we believe error, we 
shall be influenced by z#. If we do not know God as the foun. 
tain of excellence and happiness, we will not love him, we will 
not seek after his favor, and image, and fellowship, and enjoy- 
ment. If we suppose that the world in any of its forms can 
make us happy, then our thoughts, and our desires, and our 
affections, and our pursuits, will all take a wrong direction; and 
if that which is the light of the mind be darkened, ‘“ how great 
is that darkness!” If we mistake error for truth, the whole of 
our affections and pursuits must be misplaced and misdirected. 

This is most important general truth; but it is brought for- 
ward by our Lord with a peculiar reference. Itis as if he had 
said, ‘'l'rue happiness is of a spiritual, not of a carnal nature. 
It is to be found in perfection, not on earth, but in heaven. A 
firm conviction of this is absolutely necessary to your thoughts, 
and affections, and pursuits, taking that direction which is neces- 
sary, in order to your obtaining true happiness. You are ex- 
pecting happiness from the Messiah, but it is worldly happiness 
you are expecting: while your minds are occupied with this 
delusion, you can never obtain the happiness which the Messiah 
has to bestow. Indeed, while your minds are occupied with this 
delusion, you have no proper notion of its nature, and all the 
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doctrine of the kingdom is “foolishness” to you. But, whem 
ee come to see plainly that your treasure is in heaven, your 

eart will soon be there also: as soon as you apprehend the true 
nature of the happiness which you need, and the Messiah has to 
bestow, then a flood of light will be poured on every other sub- 
ject—your affections will go forth towards this happiness, and 
all the active powers of your nature will exert themselves, ac- 
cording to the appointed method for obtaining it.’ 

A Jew, with his carnal views, could not possibly obtain the 
happiness which the Messiah came to bestow. He must “repent,” 
he must change his mind, he must be “born again,” in order to 
his “seeing,” in order to his ‘entering into the kingdom of 
God.” And the same thing is true still, While men labor under 
the notion, that happiness is to be found in “things seen and 
temporal,” everything in Christianity must be confusion and 
darkness to them. Its doctrines must appear uninteresting, un- 
intelligible, and incredible; its precepts hard sayings; its duties 
burdensome observances; but, let a man be deeply persuaded 
_ that his happiness is in God, then the doctrine of the atonement, 
as the means of restoring him to God’s favor, and’that of Divine 
influence, as the means of fitting him for God’s fellowship, which 
were formerly “foolishness,” appear to be “the gisdom of God ;” 
and reading the Scriptures, and prayer, and other religious exer- 
cises, are attended to, and delighted in, as, in their own nature, - 
fitted for communicating, in some measure, true heavenly happi- 
ness even here, and for preparing for the full enjoyment of it 
hereafter. When the eye becomes sound, the whole body be- 
comes full of light. 

I conclude my observations on this subject, with the judicious 
and forcible remarks of Mr. Scott :—“ The words in the text im- 
mediately relate to men’s practical judgments of earthly and 
heavenly things. The worldly man mistakes, in his first prin- 
ciple, and therefore all his reasonings and calculations must be 
erroneous; and the farther he goes the more fatally is he bewil- 
dered. But it is equally true in reference to false religion. 
When that which a man deems extraordinary illumination, 
whether from philosophy or enthusiasm, is a mere delusion, his 
very light is thick darkness from the bottomless pit—all his in- 
ferences and proceedings lead him farther from God, from truth, 
and from holiness, and plunge him still deeper into error, pre- 
judices, spiritual pride, and the snare of the prince of darkness.” 

It is not only necessary that the mind be enlightened in the 
fact that happiness is of a spiritual nature, and to be found in 
perfection only in heaven, but the desire and pursuit of this hap- 

iness must be supreme, and cannot be conjoined with an equal 
intensity of desire and pursuit of happiness in things seen and 
temporal. The impossibility of making both worldly and heavenly 
happiness the object of supreme affection and pursuit, is the senti- 
ment expressed in the next declaration of our Lord :— No man 
can serve two masters: for either he will hate the one, and love 
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fhe other: or else he will hold to the one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”” ads: 7 

There is an obscurity cast. on these words, from their seeming 
to indicate a contrast between loving a master, and holding to 
him—between hating a master, and despising him. - It is difficult 
to see in what the contrast lies. Some interpreters have endea- 
vored to remove the difficulty by rendering it thus: “ Hither he 
will hate the one, and love the other; or, at least, he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other.” But this is not satisfactory. 
I apprehend, the particle rendered either, and or, is not here dis- 
junctive at all, but, as it often is, interrogative, or affirmative.” 
I think our Lord’s meaning may be given thus: ‘No man can 
serve two masters; for will he not love the one, and hate the 
other—will he not cleave to the one, and despise the other?’ or 
thus: ‘For surely he will love the one, and hate the other—surely 
he will cleave to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon.”” 

The object of our Lord is plainly to illustrate, by a figure, the 
impossibility of making, at the same time, earthly and heavenly: 
happiness, the objects of esteem and pursuit:—‘ No man can 
serve two masters.” To understand the force of our Lord’s illus- 
tration, two this must be observed. First, That the word 
“serve” does not signify to do an occasional act of obedience, 
but to be a bond-servant, a slave, the property of his master, and 
entirely subject to his will: no one can be thus a servant to two 
masters; and, secondly, That the two masters are plainly pre- 
sumed to be of different and opposite characters; and, conse- 
quently, that course of conduct, which would be accounted service 
by the one, would not be accounted service by the other. 

With these explications, as the meaning of our Lord’s state- 
ment is plain, so its truth is indubitable. A man may be a ser- 
vant to two masters In succession, even although they should be 
of very different and directly opposite characters. A man may 
serve two masters of opposite characters—the one in profession, 
the other in reality. A man may serve two masters unequally— 
occasionally doing an act of service to the one, while he usually, 
habitually, serves the other. A man may serve two or more 
masters, if they are all on one side, all subordinate to one: an- 
other: a soldier may serve his king, and, at the same time, his 
commanding‘ officer, and his inferior officers, for, in obeying 
them, he is obeying his prince; but no man can be at the same 
time, in reality, habitually the servant of two masters, who are 
hostile to each other, and whose interests are entirely incompati- 
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ble. In this sense our Lord says, ‘Ye cannot serve God and 
mammon.”* 

To serve God, is the same thing as to “lay up treasures in 
heaven.” By a Divine appointment true happiness is to be 
found only there, and he who has made this appointment, has 
also ordained certain means, by the use of which man may at- 
tain this happiness. He who makes the attainment of this hap- 
piness, by these means, the great object of life, is the servant of 
God: he does the will of God. 

To serve mammon, is the same thing as ‘‘to lay up treasures 
on earth.” Mammon is a Syriae word, signifying riches or gain.’ 
It is seemingly equivalent to the word “world,” as it is often 
employed in the New Testament—‘ things seen and temporal.” 
These are often personified, and represent a God whom men wor- 
ship, or a master whom they serve; and their influence over our 
minds and affections in leading us to seek happiness in them, and 
to use the appropriate means of obtaining that happiness, is the 
power of this prince and master, and our yielding to that influ- 
ence is the service we render him. 

The general truth here stated is, “that the course of sentiment 
and conduct which is necessary, by Divine appointment, to obtain 
the heavenly happiness, and the course of sentiment and conduct 
that is necessary to secure what is ordinarily termed earthly hap- 
piness, are quite incompatible ; and cannot be conjoined, at the 
same time, in the same individual.” 

The Jews had some indistinct notions of happiness in a future 
world, under the Messiah ; but their minds were chiefly occupied 
with dreams of carnal prosperity on the earth; and they thought 
the expectation of worldly prosperity and future happiness per- 
fectly consistent. But our Lord informs them they arein a mis- 
take—they must “‘ repent”—they must change their minds. 

And so it is in every age. ‘There are many men who hope 
that, while they are seeking their happiness in earthly objects, it 
may be possible, at the same time, to secure the enjoyment of 
the heavenly felicity. But, no!—there is no serving, at the 
same time, two such masters—there is no serving God and 
Mammon. 

There is a possibility of serving them in succession, Indeed, 
all who serve God, once served Mammon. ‘They once “served 
divers lusts and pleasures;” but now, “ being made free from sin, 
they are become the servants of righteousness’—the servants of 
God. 

There is a possibility of serving the one in pretence, and the 
other in reality. Alas! how many call. Jehovah Lord, and yet, 
in reality, worship Mammon; how many professors of Chris- 
tianity, as to their hearts, are thoroughly worldly—completely 
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secular in all their affections and desires, and schemes and pur-. 
suits! Their very religion is worldly. Such persons are, how- 
ever, not the servants of God. Men may suppose them to be so, 
though generally even men are not imposed on in such cases. 
But, however this may be, God is not deceived, and he will not 
_ suffer himself to be mocked with impunity. 

There is a possibility of a man doing occasionally what is in 
itself agreeable to the will of God, while habitually he disobeys 
God in serving Mammon; but such occasional acts are not ser- 
vice—they are not obedience—they are not done because God 
requires them, nor as God requires them.. 

There is a possibility of obeying parents, and earthly masters, 
and lawful magistrates, and obeying God at the same time. In 
obeying those whom God commands us to obey, we obey himself; 
but Mammon is not God’s vicegerent. He is the usurper of his 
throne; and, therefore, cannot be obeyed, without treason against 
our legitimate sovereign. 

The thing is perfectly plain: God says, “Give me thine 
heart ;” and the world says, ‘Give me thine heart ;’ and we have 
but one heart to give. God says, ‘Give me all thy heart—“ thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul ;”’ and though the world, or Mammon, often pretends that a 
share of the heart will satisfy his demands, he well knows that, 
if he gets a part of the heart, he is sure of the whole of it; and 
his having, in a single department, the supremacy, totally unfits 
the person for being a servant to his divine rival, if I may use 
the expression. 

Indeed, as has been strikingly remarked by a living writer, 
“Their orders are diametrically opposed. The one commands 
you to walk by faith, the other to walk by sight; the one to be 
humble, the other to be proud; the one to set your affections on 
things above, the other to set them on the things that are on the 
earth; the one to look at the things unseen and eternal, the 
other to look at the things seen and temporal; the one to have 
your conversation in heaven, the other to cleave to the dust; the 
one to be careful for nothing, the other to be all anxiety; the 
one to be content with such things as ye have, the other to 
enlarge your desires as hell; the one to be ready to distribute, 
the other to withhold; the one to look at the things of others, 
the other to look only at one’s own things, the one to seek 
happiness in the Creator, the other to seek happiness in the crea- 
ture. Is it not plain there is no serving two such masters? ‘If 
you love the one, you must hate the other; if you cleave to the 
one, you must despise the other. You cannot serve God and 
Mammon.’ ‘To serve Mammon, to lay up treasures on earth, is 
to make present, sensible, worldly things, the great subjects of 
our thoughts, the great objects of our affections. To serve God, 
to lay up treasures in heaven, is just to make things divine and 
heavenly the great subjects of our thoughts, and the great objects 
of our affections The two things are obviously incompatible. 
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The covetous man is an idolater. The friendship of the world is 
enmity with God ; ‘whosoever will be a friend of the world, must 
be an enemy of God.’” 

The words of our Lord, while they distinctly state that the 
service of the world, and the service of God—the seeking of 
happiness on earth, and the seeking it in heaven—are quite in- 
compatible, obviously imply, that all must either serve the world 
or God; all must seek happiness, either on earth or in heaven. 
Man is not, cannot be, independent; he is not self-sufficient, he 
must seek for happiness, and seek for it out of himselg Those who 
will not serve God, must serve mammon. Such persons often 
think themselves truly free, and regard with contempt the loyal 
subjects of Jehovah, as a set of mean-spirited slaves ; but ‘‘ while 
they promise themselves liberty, they are’indeed the servants of 
corruption ; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he 
held in bondage.” He who is not the subject of humility, must 
be the vassal of pride; he who is not the servant of meekness, 
must be the slave of passion. 

The following picture of the vile slavery, and the degrading 
service, in which mammon holds and employs those who will not 
submit to the divine law of liberty and love, is very striking. 
May God render it effectual for making some of these miserable 
vassals feel the weight of their chains, and long for the liberty of 
God’s children. ‘“O ye votaries of the world, think of your pri- 
vations, and sacrifices, and submissions; think of the numerous 
and arbitrary laws you have to obey,-—the laws of opinion, the 
laws of custom, the laws of extravagance, the laws of folly. Yes, 
I sometimes think if religion were to require of me such services, 
as the world imposes upon its enslaved followers,—if it required 
me to turn day into night, and deprive me of seasonable repose, 
—if it required me to embrace indecent and injurious fashions, 
and to expose at once my modesty and my health,—if it required 
me to adopt expensive modes of life, which devoured my sub- 
stance, and involved me in pecuniary disgrace,—if it required 
me to spend my evenings from home, and to resign domestic 
enjoyments, in order to rove from one insipid amusement to an- 
other,—if it required me to give up all that is easy and simple, 
and natural, for ceremonies, and visits, and crowds, where all is 
artificial, and studied, and forced,—if it required me to convert 
my dwelling into the confusion of a rout, to stoop to the absurd- 
ity of a masquerade, to hazard my own life and the life of my 
fellow-creatures, because I had received an offence, it may be, 
unintentionally given, and allowed me not the choice of a refusal, 
—then I should conceive a disgust, then I should sigh for 
liberty. You tell us our Master requires us to deny ourselves. 
Does your master require no self-denial? As to self-denial, we 
are nearly on a level; but here is the difference,—Our Master 
requires us to deny what is false and vain, yours what is solid 
and true; ours requ‘res us to deny what would make us miser 
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able, yours what would render you happy; ours requires us to 
deny the craving of passion and appetite, yours the demands of 
reason and of conscience; ours requires us to deny the body for 
the sake of the soul, yours to deny the soul for the sake of the 
body ; ours requires us to give up nothing but what we are the 
better for wanting, and for which he will richly recompense us, 
yours to part with what will make you poor indeed, for ever and 
ever.” A 

To make the attainment of earthly happiness, and of heavenly 
happiness at the same time, the objects of supreme esteem, affec- 
tion, and pursuit, is in the nature of things impossible, To at- 
tempt it, is to attempt to serve at the same time two masters of 
different, of opposite characters, and with different, opposite, inte- 
rests. It is thus not only foolish and wicked to attempt, but it is 
impossible to accomplish, the conjoining of the service of God, or 
laying up treasures in heaven, and the service of mammon, or 
laying up treasures on earth. 

But if the service of God is to be exclusively our business; if 
we are to seek for happiness, not on earth, but in heaven; if the 
attainment of this is to be our supreme object,—if everything is 
to be subordinated, if everything is to be sacrificed to this,—then 
what is to become of us, in reference even to the necessaries of 
the present life, without which, we not only cannot exist in com- 
fort, but cannot exist at all? 

To meet this thought, which was very likely to rise in the 
minds of those who, dreaming of carnal happiness under a tem- 
poral prince on earth, were now told, that if they would share in 
the advantages of the Messiah’s reign, they must seek a spiritual 
happiness, to be enjoyed in perfection in heaven, and that to the 
attainment of this everything else must be sacrificed, our Lord 
adds the striking and beautiful statements which follow :— 

“Therefore I say unto you, Take no thought for your life, 
what ye shall eat, or what ye shall drink; nor yet for your body, 
what ye shall put on. Is not the life more than meat, and the 
body than raiment? Behold the fowls of the air: for they sow 
not, neither do they reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heav- 
enly Father feedeth them? Are ye not much better than they? 
Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit unto his 
stature? And why take ye thought for raiment? Consider the 
lilies of the field, how they grow; they toil not, neither do they 
spi: and yet I say unto you, that even Solomon, in all his glory, 
was not arrayed like one of these. Wherefore, if God so mothe 
the grass of the field, which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into 
the oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith? 
Therefore take no thought saying, What shall we eat? or What 
shall we drink? or Wherewithal shall we be clothed? (For 
after all these things do the Gentiles seek;) for your heavenly 
Father knoweth that ye have need of all these things. But 
seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness: and 
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all these things shall be added unto you. Take therefore no 
thought for the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought 
for the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.”* ; 

The particle “therefore” generally looks backward, and indi- 
cates that what follows it is an inference from what has gone 
before. Understood in this way, its import in the passage before 
us is—‘ Since happiness in heaven ought to be the supreme object 
of your esteem, affection, and pursuit—since it is impossible 
at one and the same time, to make both earthly and heavenly 
things the principal subject of our thoughts, and the principal 
object of our affections—all anxiety, even about what may be 
termed the necessaries of life, must be at once improper and 
useless.’ : 

In the New Testament, however, the particle here rendered 
“therefore,” sometimes looks forward, and indicates that the 
reason of what is said is just about to be given. In this case it 
is equivalent to, ‘For the reasons I am about to state, you 
ought not, while devoting yourselves supremely to the attain- 
ment of heavenly happiness, to be anxious about the supply of 
your earthly wants.’ It is not a matter of much consequence in 
which of these ways the import of the connective particle be here 
understood. 

Food is necessary to the support of life—clothing, in most 
climates, is necessary to the comfort of life—and in many climates 
not only to its comfort, but to its continuance. Our Lord is 
plainly speaking of the necessaries of the present life, and of the 
temper which his disciples, who were laying up treasures for 
themselves in heaven, should cultivate in reference to these neces- 
saries. That temper is briefly described in one word—" Take 
no thought’” about these things. 

The English words, here, do not accurately convey the mean- 
ing of the original terms.” The necessaries of life are, in ordi- 
nary cases, to be obtained either by bodily or mental labor; and 
in either case, a certain degree of thought must be exercised in 
reference to them. ‘The simplest mechanical employment cannot 
be performed without in some measure, “ taking thought.” The 
not taking thought about the proper means of providing for 
themselves and their families, is one principal cause of the vice 
and misery which préyail so extensively among mankind; and 
it is an important duty, in a Christian, to “ provide for his own, 
especially for those of his own household,” and to “ provide things 
honest,” honorable, respectable, ‘in the sight,” in the estima- 
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tion “of all men.” It was not our Lord’s design to make men 
thoughtless, in any sense of the word.° . Seoul 

The word translated, ‘Take no thought,” properly signifies, 
“Be not anxious.” ‘Be not overwhelmed with perplexing cares, 
and painful fears. While making the attainment of heavenly 
happiness your great object, and subordinating everything to 
this, indulge no unbelieving doubts—nor harassing cares-—no 
tormenting fears—with regard to the obtaining what is necessary 
for the present life.’ Our Lord does not forbid, here, what his 
apostles elsewhere enjoin—the use of lawful means to obtain for . 
ourselves, and those who depend on us, the necessaries of life— 
nor that exercise of thought which is requisite for this purpose ; 
but he does forbid us, while we use these means, or after we have 
. used these means, to be anxious and fearful as to their being ef- 
‘fectual for the purpose for which they are intended. 

“Be not anxious for your life,’—for what is necessary for the 
support of life, that is, food— what ye shall eat, or what ye 
_ shall drink.” “Be not anxious for your body,”—for what is 
necessary for the comfort of your body, that is, clothing—“ what 
ye shall put on.” 

Our Lord’s meaning is not—what the words taken by them- 
selves might mean—'‘ Do not allow food and dress to occupy 
many of your thoughts,’ though I may be allowed to remark, by 
the way, that for any person to do so, is to act a part not only 
iucompatible with genuine Christianity, but unworthy of a 
rational being. Such conduct is contemptible as well as criminal. 
But our Lord’s meaning is,—‘ When, in prosecuting your great 
‘object—the heavenly happiness—the attainment of the neces- 
saries of life for yourselves and your families may seem to be 
difficult or even impossible, be not anxious; God will provide 
for you. He has given you life; He has given you a body ; and, 
while it is his will that you should continue to possess this life, 
and this body, he can and will take care of them. ‘Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body more than raiment ?” 

‘He can take care of you. Surely he who gave life can give 
food; surely he who gave you a body can give you clothing for 
that body. ‘To give life, is obviously more difficult than to give 
food; to create a body, is obviously more difficult than to furnish 
clothing for it. He who has done the greater can do the less. 

‘But he not only can, he will. To give life, is a far greater 
favor than to give food ; to give a body, than to give clothing. 
Is not the breath of life a more valuable blessing than the bread 
of every day? is not the formation of the body a greater favor 
than a garment for its covering? He who has given the more 
valuable blessing, will not withhold the less. 

‘Food is necessary for the prolongation of life—clothing is 
necessary, in ordinary cases, to the body’s health and activity. 
While God means you to live, he will furnish you with food; 
while he means your bodies to be employed in his service, he 
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wlil furnish you with clothing; and when he sees fit that your 
mortal life should terminate, you will have no more need of food; 
and when he separates your bodies from your souls, they will no 
longer have need of clothing. ' 

‘The power of God, as manifested in giving you life and bodies, 
makes it evident that he can provide you with food and clothing ; 
and his kindness and wisdom, manifested in giving you life and 
bodies, make it evident that he will provide you with these ne- 
cessaries, so long as you stand in need of them.’ 

Our Lord now proceeds to point out, somewhat more in detail, 
the unreasonableness of anxiety, with respect either to life or to 
the body, to food or to raiment. 

And first, with regard to life or food :—" Behold the fowls of 
the air, for they sow not, neither do they reap, nor gather into 
barns; yet your heavenly Father feedeth them: are ye not much 
better than they ?”® Nothing can be more beautiful in descrip- 
tion, nothing more conclusive in reasoning, than this. Few 
things are more satisfactory to a reflecting mind, as evidence of 
the constant superintendence of a Being of infinite power, wisdom, 
and benignity, over the universe, than the unerring certainty 
with which the lower animals are directed to their proper food. 
Destitute of reason,—unprovided with, and to a great extent in- 
capable of, instruction,—they are yet enabled, by what we call 
their instinets, to provide for’ their security, and to supply their 
wants with a foresight, regularity, and perseverance, which, in 
many cases, shame man’s boasted intelligence.” ‘To an enlightened 
mind, these instincts of animals appear just,the settled regular 
way in which God supplies their wants. 

The statements of the psalmist are as philosophical as they are 
pious:—“ The eyes of all wait on God, and he giveth them 
their meat in due season. He opens his hand, and satisfieth the 
desire of every living thing.” ‘The young lions roar after their 
prey, and seek their meat from God. He giveth to the beast his 
food, and to the ravens that cry.”” 

It is probable that our Lord borrowed this illustration from 
what was before the eyes of his audience: ‘Look at these birds, 
now flying in your sight, how active, how healthy, how cheerful 
they are! How free from care, and fear; and, though incapable 
of providing for themselves, how well, how surely are they pro- 
vided for! Your heavenly Father feedeth them; are ye not his 
creatures? shall he not also care for you? nay, are ye not 
better, much better than they, and shall he not much more 
feed you?’ ; 

The question, ‘Are ye not much better than they?” admits 
of a twofold interpretation. The words taken by themselves, 
might mean, ‘Have ye not greatly the advantage of them? 
They cannot sow, they cannot reap, they cannot gather into 


9 Hilary explains the fowls, of the unclean spirits; the lilies, of the good 
angels; and the grass, of the heathen destined to perdition ! Q 
lv Brewster. M Pgal. civ. 21, 27; cxlv. 15, 16; cxlvii. 9 
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barns—you can. Ifthe birds of the air are supported, without 
any means used by themselves, is it not reasonable to expect, 
that He who has qualified you for employing suitable means for 
securing your support, will render the use of these means effec- 
tual by his blessing?’ This is a good argument, but it ‘does not 
seem to be our Lord’s. . 

The question, viewed in its connection, is obviously equiva- 
lent to, ‘You are much better than they: as men, you occupy a 
far higher place in the scale of being. You are creatures of a 
nobler order than they, and designed for a higher destiny.’ You 
are created in God’s image—you are acknowledged as “his 
offspring.” He has taught you more than the beasts of the field, 
and made you “wiser than the fowls of heaven.” "* And if we 
consider our Lord as addressing those who are laying up treasures 
for themselves in heaven, the argument is still more forcible, as 
such persons are the objects of his peculiar love; and he has 
bound himself by promise that they shall want no good thing. 
Will the God who cares for and feeds these birds, overlook you, 
and allow you to perish for want of food ?’ : 

The 27th verse is an argument against anxiety about our life, 
drawn from the utter powerlessness of anxiety to prolong life. 
It does not wear this appearance to an English reader; and, I 
‘am sure, the more intelligent among you must often have won- 
dered, in reading this verse, what bearing the statement it seems 
to contain has on our Lord’s exhortation, which he is enforcing, 
—‘‘ Be not anxious about your life.” With the exception of 
children, in the very dawn of reason, there are few people anxious 
about extending their stature ; and it is is not easy to see, how the 
incapacity of persons, by anxiety, to increase their height—a 
thing very little connected with their happiness in any way—is a 
reason why they should not be anxious about what is absolutely 
necessary for the continuance of their life. A cubit too is out of 
proportion ; for it is plain that our Lord’s design called for the 
mention of a very minute increase. He is a tall man who is four 
cubits high. The addition of a cubit, even to a dwarf, would 
make him a giant. The truth is, the word rendered “ stature,” 
signifies also “ age,” or length of life.* I shall give you an ex- 
ample or two of this use of the word :—‘‘ But by what means he 
now seeth, we know not; or who hath opened his eyes, we know 
not: he is of age, ask him; he shall speak for himself. There- 
fore said his parents, He is of age, ask him.”* ‘Through faith 
also Sarah herself received strength to conceive seed, and was 
delivered of a child when she was past age, because she judged 
him faithful who had promised.” I have little doubt that this 
is its meaning here, and that our Lord’s question, rendered liter- 
ally, is, “ Which of you, by your anxiety, can add a cubit to his 
age, or life ?” 

‘A cubit of time’ seems to us a very odd expression, though it 


2 Acts xvii. 28. Job xxxy. 11. 3 pAccec, Erasmus, Hammond, . 
M4 John ix, 21, 23. 5 Heb, xi. 11. oe 
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is to be found in an old Greek poet, to denote a very short space. 
It is by no means uncommon for us to apply measures of length 
to time, and to human life particularly. We speak of the span 
- of human life, and of lengthening or shortening that span :— 
“Behold,” says the Psalmist, ‘‘thou hast made my days an hand- 
breadth.” Human life is often, in the classical poets, repre- 
sented as a thread spun by the Fates, the cutting of which ter- 
minates life.” 

Our Lord’s meaning, then, seems to ve, ‘Which of you, by 
anxiety, can add to your life a single hour?’ Understood thus, 
these words contain a strong argument why we should not be 
anxious about life or food. It serves no purpose; no anxiety of 
ours can protract life. If we cannot, by all our anxiety, secure 
that object, for which a supply of food is chiefly desirable—the 
lengthening out of life—why should we be anxious for that which 
is valuable, only because it is fitted to gain thisobject? As long 
as it is the will of the Most High that you should remain in life, 
and be possessed of its comforts, he will render your endeavors 
effectual to provide for your wants. But when the hour comes 
when he has determined, that. you shall cease to live, all your 
anxieties will not protract your life a single moment. Though 
you had all the means of life in abundance, they would not, in 
these circumstances, in the slightest degree avail you.” 

Our Lord now goes on, by a similar illustration, to show the 
uselessness of anxiety about clothing:—“ And why take ye 
thought for raiment? Consider the liles of the field, how they 
grow; they toil not, neither do they spin: and yet I say unto 
you, That even Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these. Wherefore, if God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which to-day is, and to-morrow is cast into the oven, shall he 
not much more clothe you, O ye of little faith ?”” 

Here, as in the former case, our Lord seems to have drawn 
his illustration from objects which presented themselves to the 
senses of his audience. ‘l'urning their attention to the green 
earth on which they sat, enamelled with flowers of every hue, he 
says: ‘Consider the lihes of the field, how they grow; they toil 
not, neither do they spin.” ‘They neither practise the labors of 
husbandry, to procure the materials of clothing, nor engage in 
the processes of art, to form them into raiment, and yet they are 
clothed in garments of beauty, far surpassing anything which the 
wardrobe of royalty can display. Solomon—in the estimate of a 
Jew the most illustrious of sovereigns—Solomon, in all his glory 
—decked out in purple, and gold, and jewels—was not arrayed 
like one of these. ‘“ If God so clothe” such short-lived, and such 
comparatively useless vegetables; if God so clothe “the herbage 
of the field”—for the word rendered “grass” signifies herbage 


16 Pgal. xxxix. 5. 

17 Tholuck rather thinks the image is borrowed from life conceived as a race- 
eourse.—Job ix. 25. 2 Tim. iv. 7. A cubit bears a small proportion to a race 
course. : 

18 Brewster. “s 19 Matt. vi. 28, 29, 30. 
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generally, including the lilies of the field—the flowers which 
grow up among the grass; if God so clothe this herbage, “ which 
to-day is” flourishing in all its beauty, and by to-morrow, “cut 
down” and withered, is employed as fuel—for, in eastern coun- 
tries, where fuel is scarce, herbage is often employed to heat the 
ovens and baths—‘“ shall he not much more clothe you, O ye of 
little faith ?””° 

These words require no explication. From the appellation, 
“O ye of little faith,” it is obvious that our Lord’s address was 
made to those who were in a state of mind like that of Nicodemus, 
when he came to Jesus by night—persons disposed to admit. his 
divine mission, yet afraid of the consequences of acknowledging 
this, and delivering themselves entirely up to be guided by him 
—disposed to lay up treasures in heaven, yet not quite sure 
about abandoning all hope of the treasures on earth, which they 
had long so fondly anticipated. It is as if our Lord had said, 
‘Why should you, while seeking the heavenly happiness, be 
anxious about worldly happiness? You are secured of all you 
need in this world: he who feeds the birds can, and will, feed 
you; he who clothes the lilies can, and will, clothe you.’ 

‘Therefore take no thought,” that is, be not anxious, “ saying, 

What shall we eat? or, What shall we drink? or, Wherewithal 
shall we be clothed? (For after all these things do the Gentiles 
seek ;) for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things,” 
_ In these words, our Lord gives two additional reasons why 
they should not be thus anxious. Such anxieties were charac- 
teristic of the heathen. They had very obscure and incorrect 
views of the Divine character and government. Some of them 
believed that all was fixed by fate; others, that all was left to 
chance. The one considered the gods themselves as subject to 
fate; the others thought that they took no interest in the con- 
cerns of mortals. With such views, how could they trust in 
these gods? Of a future world, they had no distinct knowledge. 
This world was everything to them, and it was not wonderful 
that they should be anxious about obtaining its necessaries and 
comforts, and making the most of them all.” But it is unworthy 
of a Christian to be distinguished by a mode of thinking and 
feeling which is emphatically heathenish. 

2» “The lily, with us usually white, in the East more frequently red, orange, 
and yellow, grows there in the open field. The broad and fertile pasture-lands 
of the plain of Sharon were covered with that flower. It grows wild—it soon 
withers. The splendor of the dress of the flower is the more striking, the more 
its existence is precarious. Let the reader only think of the East, where a wind 
from the south often makes everything fade in twenty-four hours. Horace calls 
the flower ‘breve lilium.’”—Carm. i. 36, 16. Jerome’s note on Lam. vy. 10, illus- 
trates this passage: “Solebant furni incendi non tantum ramalibus arborum, sed 
et floribus, postquam exaruerunt, quemadmodum et palea et lilio.” 

21 Matt. vi. 81, 32. - 

#2 “The leading feature of heathonism, according to Githe, in his Life of Win- 
kelman, is ‘living for the present; or, as Chrysostom expresses it—Td é0vn, ol¢ 6 
Tovog drag kata TOV TapdyTa Biov, olg Adyo¢ oddelc Tept Toy peAdAovTarv, abds ~Evvoca 
Tov obpavev.”—THoLUoK, 
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The other additional reason is, ‘ Your Father knows that ye 
have need of these things.” He has made us; he knows our 
frame; and if we regard him as our Father, who, we know, is 
able to bestow them, can we imagine that they shall be withheld 
from us, when he knows that we need them? 

“But,” —that is, “ instead of being anxious about these things,” 
—‘‘seek first the kingdom of God and his righteousness; and all 
these things shall be added unto you.”” 

“The kingdom of God,” is the new spiritual economy. To 
seek it, is to make the attaimment for ourselves and others, of the 
holy spiritual happiness which it secures to all its genuine sub- 
jects, our great object, to lay up treasures for ourselves in heaven. 
The “righteousness of God,” is obviously neither the justice of 
the Divine character, nor the Divine method of justification, but 
the righteousness of the kingdom required by God; that right- 
eousness which far exceeds the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. To seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness, is to make the attainment of that holy happiness for our- 
selves and others, which is to be perfected in heaven, and the 
cultivation of that spiritual religion and morality, which is indis- 
solubly connected with this holy happiness, our great, our princi- 
pal. business, to which everything else is to be subordinated, to 
which everything else is to be sacrificed.” 

In doing this, everything really necessary and useful shall be 
secured for you; “all these things shall be added: whatever is 
really good for you, you shall receive. ‘The Lord is a sun and 
shield; he will give grace and glory, and no good thing will he 
withhold from them that walk uprightly. Godliness is profitable 
for all things; having the promise of the life that now 1s, and of 
that which is to come. All things shall work together for our 
good.” You shall have food and raiment, of the kind, in the 
degree, and during the period, which seems meet to your Father 
in heaven, who knows what is really good for you, who loves 
you, and who has power to do whatever his wisdom sees to be 
for your benefit, and his parental affection disposes him to bestow 
on you. “It is, indeed, quite a possible thing, that one who seeks 
first the kingdom of God may perish of hunger from want of 
food, or of cold from want of raiment. In this case, it must 
just be considered as the appointed manner of his death. He 


23 Matt. vi. 33. 

24 It is not improbable that dicarocivy, like yapic and dAgdera, is a general 
description of the kingdom of God, and that xa? is exegetical. To seek the king- 
dom is to seek to promote the reign of God both in ourselves and others, In that 
case, the sense is, in Fuller’s words, “Take care of God’s interests, and he will 
take care of yours.” 

251 Kings iii. 11-13.—Solomon had riches and honor “added” ‘to what he 
sought—“ wisdom.” The kingdom is the great thing—all the rest is mpooO/«n,— 
supplement “appendix,” as Bengel says, “vite et corporis, v. 25, ac potius regni.” 
—Luke xii. 32. 1 Tim. vi. 8. Mark x. 30. Origen’s paraphrase is good: “Seck 
the great things—the little things will be added; seek the heavenly things—-the 
earthly will be added.” i 

26 Psa). Ixxxiy. 11, 12. 1 Tim. iv. 8 Rom, viii. 28 
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must die by some means or other, and his death by hunger or 
cold would be no more an objection against the care of God over 
him, than his death in any other way. It is substantially the 
same thing, whether God take a man out of the world by some 
disease, or by withdrawing the necessary supports of life; and 
we have no more cause to be anxious in providing against want, 
than in guarding against any other cause of death,” 

Our Lord concludes this section of his discourse with these 
emphatic words :—‘ Take therefore no thought for the morrow: 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself. Suf- 
ficient unto the day is the evil thereof.” 

‘Be not anxious about future events. To-morrow shall take 
thought for the things of itself’ These words are often con- 
sidered as equivalent to, ‘When to-morrow comes, to-morrow’s 
necessities will be provided for. If new wants arise, new sup- 
plies will be furnished; if new difficulties occur, new direction 
will be granted. To-morrow will look after its own concerns; 
let to-day be devoted to to-day’s duty.’ 

This is excellent sense, but I cannot bring it out of our Lord’s 
words. The two clauses in this verse, according to the Hebrew 


idiom, express the same general idea. ‘‘'To-morrow will care 
for the things of itself,’—is equivalent to—‘ To-morrow will 
bring along with it its own anxieties.’ ‘Do not then unneces- 


sarily anticipate them. Every day has enough to do with itself; 
_ “sufficient to the day is the evil thereof.” Do not double the 
burden of to-day, under the idea of lightening the burden of to- 
morrow. The evils we apprehend may never arrive; but by 
anticipating them, we suffer as much from them as if they were 
present: or if they do arrive, by feeling them before they come, 
we, as it were, suffer them twice, and double our distress. In- 
stead of anticipating future evils, let us perform present duty. 
Let us not perplex ourselves, especially with thinking about the 
probable events which may result from our ‘seeking first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness.” Let us fearlessly obey 
God, and leave the consequences to him, certain that the path of 
duty is the path of safety ; and that in opposition to all contrary 
appearances, everything of.a worldly kind that is really good for 
us, will be bestowed on us while thus engaged.’ Oh, how 
happy might we be, if we would but avail ourselves of the kind 
invitation. “Be careful”—be anxious—“ for nothing: but in 
everything by prayer and supplication, with thanksgiving, let 
your requests be made known unto God.” How exceeding great 
and precious is the promise that is connected with this invitation ! 
“The peace of God, which passeth all understanding, shall keep 
e your hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 


27 Brewster. & 
%3 Matt. vi. 84. Vide “ Howe on Thoughtfulness for the Morrow.” 
29 Phil, iv. 6, 7. 
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VI. DETACHED EXHORTATIONS. 
Marruew vu. 1-12. 


The great leading design of our Lord’s Sermon, on the Mount 
is still clearly recognizable. That was to show that his religion 
was something radically different from what passed for religion 
among the Jews, and that a man must undergo a thorough 
change of mind—he must “repent,” he must be “born again,” 
he must become “a new creature,” if he would “enter into the 
kingdom of God.” The whole frame of his thoughts and affec- 
tions must be altered. Old things must pass away, and all 
things must become new. The idea which binds together the 
miscellaneous and apparently unconnected remarks contained in 
this section, is—‘ There is an essential difference, a strong con- 
trast, between the character of a disciple of the Messiah, and the 
nominal religious character of that age’—between “the right- 
eousness of the kingdom and that of the Scribes and Pharisees.” 
The Pharisees were the sect which held the highest places in 
public estimation among the Jews for religion. They were the 
strictest sect of their religion; and to be a Pharisee, or ‘as strict 
and exemplary as a Pharisee, was about as high a character as, 
in the judgment of the great body of the Jewish people, could be 
given to an individual. But our Lord distinctly states that, 
unless a man’s righteousness exceed that of the Pharisees, he 
can, by no means, enter into the kingdom of God. Nothing 
seems to have been more characteristic of the Pharisees than a 
very high esteem of themselves, and a malignant contempt of 
others. . They “trusted in themselves that they were righteous, 
and cofitemned others.” They were very sharp-sighted to 
other men’s faults, and very dim-sighted, if not altogether blind, 
to their own; and they took credit to themselves for their severe 
judgments of others, as if these were evidences of their own 
piety and zeal. In this respect, as in almost every other, the 
character of a disciple of Christe must be the exact opposite of 
that of a disciple of the Scribes. The Pharisee was fond of 
judging, and rash and severe in judgment; tender to his own 
faults, and harsh to the failings of others. ‘The Christian, on the 
contrary, with a far higher standard of judgment, was not to 
pronounce judgment on the state and character of men without 
being called to do so; and when called to do so, was to judge 
candidly, and as favorably as the circumstances would admit, 
influenced by that charity which “ hopeth all things, believeth 
all things; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth ” 
—more disposed to be a reformer of himself than a censor af his 
neighbors. Such is the conduct which our Lord enjoins and 
enforces in that portion of the Sermon on the Mount, at which, 
in the course of our exposition, we have now arrived. 


30 Luke xviii, € — 
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§ 1. With respect to judging others. 


“Judge not, that ye be not judged. For with what judgment 
ye judge, ye shall be judged; and with what measure ye mete, it 
shall be measured to you again.” 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that this prohibition, like 
many others in our Lord’s discourse, is not to be interpreted in 
its utmost latitude. The capacity of judging, of forming an 
estimate and opinion, is one of our most valuable faculties, and 
the right use of it one of our most important duties. ‘ Why do 
you not of yourselves judge that which is right ?” says our Lord. 
“Judge righteous judgment.” If we do not form judgments as 
to what is true and false, good and evil, how can we embrace 
the one and avoid the other? 

The judgments here referred to obviously respect personal 
actions and characters; and the command is as plainly addressed 
to the disciples of Christ as private individuals. It is one of the 
first duties of civil magistrates to form, and pronounee, and act 
on, just judgments respecting all matters which come before 
them for determination ; and it is one of the first duties of eccle- 
siastical rulers to form judgments respecting all who apply for 
admission to the communion of the church, and, like Paul and 
Silas, in the case of Lydia, to admit only those whom they 
“judge to be faithful,” or believers; and also to censure and 
exclude those who disgrace their profession. It cannot be sup- 
posed that our Lord here forbids his disciples to form a judg- 
ment of the state and character of men from their avowed prin- 
ciples, and their visible conduct; for, in a subsequent part of 
this chapter, he directs them to judge by this rule.” _— to 
“have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of dafleness;”” 
but, in order to this, we must exercise judgment as to what are 
unfruitful works of darkness. We are to ‘withdraw ourselves 
from every brother who walks disorderly ;”* but, in order to this, 
we must judge as to what is disorderly walking. We are to 
‘mark them that cause divisions and offences, and avoid them ;”* 
but to do this, we must judge what is calculated to cause division 
and offence. 

When our Lord calls on his disciples not to judge, he calls on 
them not to be officious, rash, presumptuous, severe, or partial in 
forming their judgments, nor hasty in declaring them. 

We are not to be officious in intermeddling with what we have 
no concern with—it is a Christian’s duty to “ mind his own busi- 
ness.”** There are many subjects on which we are not called to 
have any judgment at all. 

We are not to be rash in our judgments, Even when called 
to judge, we are not to decide till we have carefully examined 


31 Matt. vii. 1, 2. 32 Matt. vii. 20. 33 Eph. v. 11. 
34 2 Thess, iii. 6. 35 Rom. xvi, 17. 36 1 Thess. iv. 11. 
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the subject—“ He that answereth a matter before he heareth it, 
it is folly and shame unto him.””’ ; 

We are not to be presumptuous in our judgments, pronouncing 
on things beyond our reach—such as the views and motives 
of another, and acting as if our conjectures were infallible 
truths. 

- Weare not to be severe in our judgments. We are surely 
not, as some people seem to think, bound to believe that an 
avowed infidel or an open profligate is a good Christian ; but we 
are bound to put the best construction on doubtful actions; and 
never, Without full proof, to trace apparently good actions to bad 
motives. 

’ We are not to be partial in our judgments; we are not to con- 
demn in one what we approve, or at any rate pass by, in others, 
We are not to condemn in our neighbor, what we overlook in 
ourselves. 

And as we are not to judge officiously, rashly, presumptuously, 
severely, or partially, so neither are we to be hasty in proclaim- 
ing our judgment. An official judge, whether civil or ecclesi- 
astical, 1s commonly bound to declare his judgment. But a 
private individual should, in every case, have a very obvious 
call before he proclaims an unfavorable judgment. Indeed, I 
apprehend the command, “ Speak evil of no man,” absolutely 
requires us steadily to avoid giving an opinion to a man’s disad- 
vantage to any one but to himself, except when duty demands . 
it. To be fond of judging, savors of pride; to be prone to con- 
demnation, savors of malignity. It is very difficult to obtain 
possession of all the materials that in any case are necessary to 
form a correct judgment; and to pronounce judgment without 
this, is to run the hazard, at least, of doing cruel injustice... What 
T hastily condemn, if I knew all, I might only pity, perhaps. ap- 
prove. ‘To pronounce on motives and principles, is an invasion 
of His prerogative who searches the heart. In a being so lable 
to error himself, to condemn with rigor and apparent self- 
complacency, is unseemly and inhuman; and to be harsh and 
severe in their judgments of each other, is peculiarly unbecoming 
in those who must equally stand before the judgment-seat of 
God, each one to give an account of himself; and all of whom, 
if strict justice is the only principle attended to, must be con- 
demned in that judgment. Such seems to me the import of our 
Lord’s words “judge not,” and so reasonable and right is the 
prohibition they contain.” 

Our Lord expresses this prohibition by a most weighty con- 
sideration, “ Judge not that ye be not judged.” It is plain that 
the word “judge” is here, as in some other passages of ‘the New 
Testament, equivalent to judge unfavorably—that is, to con- 
demn. In the parallel passage in Luke, ‘“ Judge not that ye be 


37 Prov. xviii. 13. 38 Tit. iii, 2. 
39 “ Nolite judicare, sine scientia, sine amore, sine necessitate. Tamen canis 
pro cane, poreus-pro porco est habendus,”—Brnegt. 
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not judged,” is explained by ‘‘Condemn not that ye be not con- 
demned.” . ; 

Some have supposed that these words, and those that follow in 
the 2d verse, refer to what a man may expect in the ordinary 
intercourse of human life. One who is a severe judge of others, 
ig likely to be severely judged by others. He who condemns 
_very generally, is likely to be very generally condemned. But I 
do not think it at all probable, that in a discourse, one design of 
which is to show the spiritual character of Christian morality, in 
coyptrast with the worldly character of Pharisaic morality, a merely 
secular motive would be brought so prominently forward. It 
refers not to the judgments of men, but to the judgments of 
God; not to the judgments of time, but to the judgments of. 
eternity. 

We are not, however, to suppose that the idea is—‘If you are 
lenient in your judgments of your fellow-men, God will be lenient 
in his judgments concerning you. If you are severe in your 
judgments of your fellow-men, He will be severe in his judg- 
ments concerning you.’ Whatever our judgments of each other 
may be, his judgment of us all will be according to truth. The 
sentiment seems to be this—‘ Beware of wrong judgments, 
especially false and hasty judgments, of your fellow-men, for all 
your judgments are to be reviewed, and by these judgments you 
are yourselves to be then judged.’ Not that the judgments we 
form of each other are to be the only, or the principal test by 
which our character is to be tried and our doom fixed, any more 
than our words are to be the only test, though it is said, “ By 
thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy words thou shalt be 
condemned ;”*° but our judgments shall be one of these tests, and 
our words shall be another. ‘Take care that your judgments be 
such as will bear judgment, for if they will not, they must lead 
to condemnation.’ 

“By what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged; by what 
measure ye mete, it shall be measured out to you again.” ‘Your 
judgments of others shall afford materials for your being judged, 
and the measure you have dealt to others shall be employed, in 
part, as the ground of determining what measure should be 
awarded to you.’ It is just as if our Lord had said— Judging 
1S a serious matter, it brings after it fearfully important conse- 
quences.’ What the apostle James says of teachers, is true of 
judges :—‘‘Be not many” judges, “knowing that ye shall re- 
ceive the greater condemnation,” or rather, the severer judg- 
ment. 

The impropriety of rash and severe judgments, is peculiarly 
glaring in the case of those who are guilty themselves of the 
same faults, or greater, than those which they censure in others. 
Most demonstrably is he inexcusable who “ judges another, if he 
himself do the same things.” “In judging another he condemns 
himself" This is very strikingly taught us by our Lord in the 

40 Matt, xii, 37. 41 James iii. 1, 42 Rom. ii, 1, 
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8d, 4th, and 5th verses. ‘ And why beholdest thou the mote 
that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou say to thy brother, Let 
me pull out the mote out of thine eye; and, behold, a beam is 
in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the 
mote out of thy brother’s eye.” ‘ 

Let us first endeavor distinctly to apprehend the emblem, and 
then inquire into its meaning. Two men are represented as 
laboring under a disorder in the eye. ach has a disordered 
eye, but the one is much more severely affected than the other. 
The respective degree of disorder corresponds with the cause. 
The one has a mote,“ or rather a splinter, a small portion of 
woody matter in the eye; the other has a much larger portion of 
woody matter, which, when compared with the other, may be 
termed a “beam,” or rafter. The one has a disordered eye; 
the other has one much more disordered. The sight of the one 
is slightly impeded; the sight of the other is all but destroyed. 
He who has the principal obstruction, instead of seeking to get 
rid of it, employs his almost extinguished vision in peeping into 
his fellow’s eye, and proposes to do, what it would require a very 
perfect vision to enable a person to do rightly—to extract the 
small, almost imperceptible, mote which is to be found there, 
Can anything be more preposterous and absurd? ‘That is the 
emblem. 

Now for its signification: A person is supposed to be charac- 
terized by some minor fault, it may be an irritable temper, or a 
talkative disposition. Another is distinguished by some de- 
cidely immoral habit, intemperance, dishonesty, or falsehood. 
The last of these sets up to be the censor, and the reformer of 
the first. Can anything be more absurd than his fixing his at- 
tention on his neighbor’s infirmity, while he turns away his 
attention from his own sin? How would the murderer or the 
thief become the judgment-seat, especially if the pannels be tried 
for minor offences against mere statute law! How incongruous 
for Satan, as an angel of light, to commence reproving the world 
for sin |** 

But the thing is not merely incongruous and absurd. Such 
reprovers cannot, in ordinary cases, be at all successful. How 
can the man who is all but blind perform the delicate operation 
of removing a mote out of his neighbor's eye? To reprove for 
sin, with effect, requires, on the part of the reprover, that the 
sarcastic proverb should be inapplicable,—“ Physician, heal thy- 
self.” A mind under the influence of grogs sin, has its spiritual 
perspicacity obscured, and its spiritual sensibility blunted. Such 
a person is no fit judge on moral subjects, and is peculiarly un- 
qualified for acting the part of a censor of the minor faults of 
temper and conduct. His opinions are not likely to be correct; 
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and most people will be disposed to disregard them, just because 
they are his opmions. i oO 
The course for such an individual, if he will reprove, and 
wishes to do so with success, is perfectly plain. First, let him 
_get free of his intemperance, or dishonesty, or falsehood, and then 
let him try to cure his neighbor of irritability or loquacity. 
While he acts otherwise, he proves himself a “ hypocrite”’—a 
stage-player—the actor of a fraud. He pretends to be zealous 
in the extreme for religion and morality, while he is living in the 
neglect, or in the violation, of its plainest laws. The caustic 
remonstrance of the apostle Paul, in the second chapter of the 


Epistle to the Romans, precisely suits such characters, which, . ° 


alas, are to be found in our days as well as in those of our Lord 
and his apostles. ‘ Behold, thou art called a Jew, and restest in 
the law, and makest thy boast of God, and knowest his will, and 
approvest the things that are most excellent, being instructed 
out of the law; and art confident that thou thyself art a guide of 
the blind, a light of them which are in darkness, an instructor of 
the foolish, a teacher of babes, which has the form of knowledge . 
and of the truth in the law. Thou therefore which teachest an- 
other, teachest thou not thyself? thou that preachest a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? thou that sayest a man should 
not commit adultery, dost thou commit adultery? thou that ab- 
horrest idols, dost thou commit sacrilege? thou that makest thy 
boast of the law, through breaking the law dishonorest thou 
God?” “And thinkest thou this, O man, that judgest them 
which do such things, and doest the same, that thou shalt escape 
the judgment of God? Or despisest thou the riches of his 
goodness, and forbearance, and long-suffering ; not knowing that 
the goodness of God leadeth thee to repentance? But, after thy 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up unto thyself wrath 
against the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous jude- 
ment of God; who will render to every man according to his 
deeds.’””” 

We must not conclude from this passage, that it is not our 
duty to reprove sin, of whatever form or aggravation, and to en- 
deavor to rid our neighbors of every moral infirmity. It is our 
duty “ not to suffer sin on our brother, but surely to rebuke him.” 
-Even that brother, who has acted so disorderly, as that we are 
not familiarly to associate with him, we are not to count an 
enemy, but to admonish as a brother. But we are taught by it 
that the indulging in any sin unfits us for the discharge of this 
duty, and that if we would be useful as reprovers, we must en- 
deavor to keep our “conscience void of offence towards God 
and towards man.” 


This instruction is peculiarly applicable to ministers. The re- 


48 Rom. ii. 17-23. 49 Rom. ii. 8-6. 

50 “ Ergo tacebimus et neminem omnino corripiemus? Corripiamus plané, sed 
prius nos. Proximum vis corripere: nihil est tibi te ipso propinquius.”— 
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marks of Mr. Scott are weighty and powerful.» “How unfit 
must unconverted men be for the ministry, yet how many such 
enter into that arduous office, and_attempt to take motes out of 
the eyes of others, without considering the beam that is in their 
own eye! The ministers of Christ must rebuke with all au- 
thority. It is peculiarly necessary, therefore, that all who aspire » 
to that office, should cast out the beam out of their eye, before 
they attempt to pull the mote out of their brother’s eye; and all 
engaged in the work should be very careful not to expose them- 
selves to the retort,—' Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam 
out of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.’ It should, however, be ob- 
served, that a discernible mote in a man’s eye, does not disqualify 
him from casting out a beam out of another man’s eye: Yet 
many harden themselves in gross sins, or wholly neglect the 
cautions and reproofs of these ministers, beeause they see that 
they also are liable to imperfections.” 


§ 2. With regard to. instruction and reproof. 


The 6th verse is one of those passages which are somewhat ob- 
scure, not because we cannot perceive their meaning, but because 
we cannot fix their reference. ‘Give not that which is holy unto 
the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, lest they 
trample them under their feet, and turn again and rend you.” 
The literal meaning of these words ig obvious. ‘It is an incon- 
gruous and foolish thing to give the sacred food of the priests— 
the flesh which has been sanctified by being laid on the altar of 
God—to dogs, unclean animals, which, after devouring it, may 
very probably turn on you and rend you; or to lay pearls, beau- 
tiful and precious as they are, before swine, which, totally inca- 
pable of estimating their beauty or their value, will trample them 
under their feet.’ 

Some have supposed that these words have no connection with 
what goes before, but are a general advice given to the apostles, 
as teachers, not to obtrude their instructions on those impious 
persons, who clearly show that the only effect would be to drive 
them to greater extremities of impious madness and outrageous 
blasphemy. ‘There can be no doubt that such was the duty of 


51 Matt. vii. 6. 

52 This interpretation goes on the principle that there is here an instance of 
the figure termed “hysteresis,” according to which, of two verbs coupled together, 
the first relates not, as usual, to the first of the two preceding nouns, but to the 
second, and the second verb to the first. It is, however, not unnatural to refer 
both the verbs to the “swine:” for the wild sow is a ferocious animal, and is 
likely not only to trample a pearl under its feet, but, disappointed in not finding 
in it something to eat, to turn, and, by a side snatch, wound and rend the unwise 
giver. The “turning” is picturesque. “Verres obliquum meditans ictum.”— 
Horat. “Obliquo dente timendus aper.”—Ovip. The pearl is mentioned not 
only for its preciousness, but, as the learned Jesuit Maldonatus remarks, for its 
resemblance to the acorn on which the sow feeds, A semicolon put after “ dogs” 
brings out the sense. 
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the apostles, and they acted accordingly :—“ But whon the Jews 
saw the multitude, they were filled with envy, and spake against 
those things which were spoken by Paul, contradicting and blas- 
pheming. Then Paul and Barnabas waxed bold and said, It 
was necessary that the word of God should first have been 
spoken to you: but seeing ye put it from you, and judge your- 
selves unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles.” 
“And when they agreed not among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one word, Well spake the Holy 
Ghost by Esaias the prophet unto our fathers, saying, Go unto 
this people and say, Hearing ye shall hear, and shall not under- 
stand ; and seeing ye shall see, and not perceive: for the heart 
of this people is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, 
and their eyes have they closed; lest they should see with their 
eyes, and hear with their ears, and understand with their heart, 
and should be converted, and I should heal them. Be it known 
therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent unto the 
Gentiles, and that they will hear it.” 

But there is nothing to lead us to think that these words have 
any exclusive réference to the apostles. They seem naturally 
connected with what goes before. We are not only to take care 
that we be qualified for reproving, but that the persons we 
reprove be such as there is at least some probability of our re- 
proof not being worse than lost on them. There are persons who, 
like Nabal, are such sons of Belial, that a man cannot speak te 
them.” Warning, reproofs, or counsels, are resented, as if they 
were injuries and insults. Such men are soenraged at them, that 
they not only. trample them under foot, but they are ready to 
turn again and tear their friendly reprover. In the case of re- 
proof, ‘‘ wisdom is profitable to direct,” and to. show the propet 
medium between sinful timidity, and foolish rashness. 

The dog has been considered as the emblem of the profane 
persecutor, the sow of the impure lover of sensual indulgence. 
Whatever there may be in this, the general character of the 
persons referred to 1s, that they cannot be reproved without the 
hazard of subjecting both truth, and him who speaks it, to 
outrage.” 

It is plain, from this passage, that there are such persons as 
are no proper subjects of reproof. It may injure, but it cannot 
do them good, while they are in their present temper: we may 
weep for such persons in secret, we may pray for them, we may 
warn others against them, but we cannot, with advantage to 
them, and without danger to ourselves, reprove them.” Let us, 
my brethren, cherish another spirit. Let us receive with grati- 
tude the reproof of pious friendship. It is one of the most 


53 Acts xiii. 45, 46. 54 Acts xxviii. 25-28. 55 1 Sam. xxv. 17. 

56 To dyvov has been interpreted of church fellowship. Td dy:a dyiou was the 
ery of the deacons in the ancient church, before the communion. 

57 “The witness fer the truth must needs be zealous and courageous, but he 
need not be (he ought not to be) imprudent or indiscreet.”—Nxanper. 
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certain tests of true friendship. Many, who call themselves our 
friends, do not love us so well and so wisely as to reprove us, 
even when we need reproof. The proper temper, when reproof 
is needed and received, is that expressed by the psalmist :—“ Let 
the righteous smite me, it shall be a kindness; let him reprove 
me, it shall be an excellent oil.” ‘“ As an ear-ring of gold, 
and an ornament of fine gold; so is a wise reprover upon an. 
59 


obedient ear. F 


§ 3. With regard to Prayer, as the means of obtaining Blessings. 


The object of our Lord in that beautiful paragraph which 
follows, is, I apprehend, to show his hearers how the righteous- 
ness, without which a man cannot be a subject of the Messiah’s 
kingdom—-the righteousness, so far superior to that taught by 
the Scribes, and exemplified by the Pharisees—was to be ob- 
tained.” If an obedience, so spiritual and so extensive, be 
necessary in all who would enter into the kingdom of God, can 
any of the family of frail and depraved man ever become its 
citizens? ‘“ Who is sufficient for these things?” How shall 
conformity be obtained to that law of the Messiah, which forbids 
an opprobrious word, a malignant wish, an impure desire, a 
revengeful thought—which requires a devotion so rational, so 
spiritual, so unostentatious—which demands the entire surrender 
of the whole man, obedience the most explicit, submission the 
most profound? ‘'T’o these questions, which must naturally have 
arisen in the minds of our Lord’s hearers, the answer is to be 
found in the words before us. ‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you; 
for every one that asketh, receiveth; and he that seeleth, findeth ; 
and to him that knocketh, it shall be opened. Or what man is 
there of you, whom, if his son ask bread, will he give hima 
stone? Or, if he ask a fish, will he give him aserpent? If ye 
then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your Father which is in heaven give good 
things to them that ask him?” 

In order to ‘do good things,’—things in conformity to the laws 
of the Messiah,—we must obtain ‘good things,’ that is, as it is ex- 
plained in our Lord’s discourse on the same subject, recorded in 
the eleventh chapter of Luke, we must receive “ the Holy Spirit,” 
the enlightening, enlivening, guiding, strengthening, comforting 
influences of the Holy Spirit, from our heavenly Father; and if 
we would obtain these good gifts, ‘which are absolutely necessary 
to the right discharge of our duty as Christians, we must seek 
them by frequent, fervent, persevering prayer ; and, if we do thus 
seek them, we shall assuredly find them, and in them we shall 
find the effectual means of being all that the law of the kingdom 
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of God requires us to be—of doing all that the law of the king- 
dom of God requires us to do. Such, I apprehend, is the general 
design and meaning of this very interesting passage. ; 

What lies at the foundation of the whole train of thought, is 
the principle, that the Holy Spirit—that divine influence which, 
in the economy of salvation, is always represented as exerted on 
the mind by the Holy Spirit, the divine person who, along with 
the Father and the Son, exists in the unity of the Godhead; 
that this divine influence is absolute.y necessary, in order to 
man’s yielding obedience to the law of the kingdom of God, and 
exemplifying that righteousness which exceeds the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. 

Just views on this subject are of the last importance. Man 
labors under no such inability to obey the spiritual and exceed- 
ing broad law of the kingdom of heaven, as can lay any founda- 
tion for excusing him from obedience, or for vindicating, or 
apologising for, his disobedience. No physical faculties different 
from, or superior to, those possessed by men in their present state, 
are at all requisite in order to that obedience which the law of 
the new economy requires. Its‘first requisition is faith in Christ, 
or a belief of the testimony which God has given us concerning 
his Son. To believe this testimony, no other faculties are neces- 
sary than to believe any other testimony. The testimony is a 
plain statement, which any man possessed of reason may under- 
stand; and a statement, accompanied by such evidence, that any 
man, who makes a right use of his reason, must believe. 

And all the other requisitions of the law of Christ are equally 
reasonable, as this primary and fundamental one. There is not 
one of them that man is unable to comply with, if he were but 
disposed to comply with it. Examine carefully all the particular 
injunctions of the law of the kingdom, contained in the preceding 
part of this discourse on the Mount, and say if there be one of 
them, that a man can reasonably refuse to obey,’on the ground 
that it is physically impossible; that is, on the ground on which 
the lame man might justly refuse to obey a command to run a 
race, or the blind man to read a book, or the dumb man to make 
an oration. The law of the kingdom is a just law; it requires 
of men nothing that is impossible—nothing that should be diffi- 
cult—nothing but what is practicable—nothing but what ought 
to be easy. 

But while this is truth, and not only truth, but most important 
truth, which ought to be “ affirmed constantly,” as that which 
alone affords firm footing for establishing in the conscience a 
charge.of guilt against the man who neglects or refuses to yield 

obedience to this law, yet it is not less certainly true, and it is of 
equal importance, that this should be distinctly stated, that man, 
left to himself, never will yield obedience to the law of the king- 
dom, never will be what he ought to be, never will do what he 
ought to do. Human nature, as it now exists, left to the opera- 
tion of its own propensities and impulses, as called forth by the 
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objects and events of the present world, is so utterly indisposed 
to that mode of thinking, and feeling, and acting, prescribed in 
the law of the kingdom, that it is just as certain as the operation 
of any physical law, that it will never be conformed to that law. 
There is nothing to prevent any man, to whom the claims of the 
new dispensation and its author are presented, from complying . 
with these claims, but his own depravity, his own carnal mind, 
his own wicked heart; but that depravity, that carnal mind, that 
wicked heart, will, if not counteracted and overborne by an op- 
posite influence, most certainly prevent him from complying with 
these claims. . 

It is this depravity—this depravity alone—which renders such 
an influence as we are speaking of necessary ; and it does ren- 
der such an influence absolutely necessary. To the question, 
Can man do any,:can man do all, of the things which our Lord, 
here enumerates, as included in the righteousness of the king- 
dom? the true answer is, He can: who, what hinders him? 
To the question, Will man, left to himself, do all, or any, of 
these things, in the manner in which they are required to be 
done? the answer is, No; he will not, “For his carnal mind is 
enmity against God;” “his depraved heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked.” This spiritual, moral weak- 
ness or inability, is man’s calamity, but it is also his fault—it is 
guilt as well as misery. It thus affords no shield from the fear- 
ful denunciations of righteous vengeance for wilful transgression ; 
but it does render us absolutely dependent on divine influence, 
\in order to our obtaining that righteousness, without which no 
man can enter into»the kingdom of heaven—that “holiness, ° 
without which no man can see the Lord.” : 

To yield obedience to these commandments, all right and 
reasonable as they are, we must receive “ good things,” ‘“ good 
gifts,” “the Holy Spirit,” from our Father who is in heaven; 
and this is one of the great characteristic excellences of the new 
economy, that it is ‘‘the ministration of the Spirit’ to men. | It 
makes known to us ‘the law of the Spirit of life in Christ 
Jesus.” If it includes in it by far the clearest, and the most 
extensive revelation of the Divine will, as to what men should 
be and do, it also includes in it the revelation of the efficient 
means of making them what they should be, and enabling them 
to do what they should do. 

The atoning sacrifice of Christ was intended to open a channel 
through which this influence might find its way to man, in a 
manner consistent with the holiness of the Divine character, the 
honor of the Divine law, the stability of the Divine administra- 
tion. ‘Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the law,” by 
becoming ‘‘a curse” in our room, ‘that we might receive the 
romise of the Spirit through faith," that is, the promised Spirit, 
y believing. And while the atonement of Christ thus opens up 
a way for the communication of that divine influence which is 
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necessary to induce man, in his present state, to yield true, ac- 
ceptable, obedience to the law of Christ, it forms a part of the 
new economy that the communication of this influence is usually 
made in answer to prayer. 

From its very nature as divine influence, it can be obtained 
only from God, and there is an obvious propriety in the arrange- 
ment, that he who needs this influence should ask it of Him who 
has it, and who is always far more ready to bestow it, than we 
are ever desirous of receiving it. Hence, says our Lord to those 
whe, on hearing his illustrations of that righteousness which so 
far transcends the righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and without which, no man can be a citizen of the kingdom of 
God, might be disposed to say, “ How shall we work this work 
of God?”—‘ Your heavenly Father will give good things, he 
will give the Holy Spirit to them who ask him.’ “ Ask, and it 
shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall 
be opened to you: for every one that asketh, receiveth ; and he 
that seeketh, findeth; and to him that knocketh, it shall be 
opened.” If you would be citizens of the kingdom of heaven, 
you must have the righteousness of the kingdom; if you would 

have the righteousness of the kingdom, you must have the Holy 

Spirit; if you would have the Holy Spirit, you must ask him 
from your Father in heaven; and if you ask him from your 
Father who is in heaven, you shall most assuredly obtain him. 

In order to your thus asking this Holy Spirit, whose influence 

is at once absolutely necessary and abundantly sufficient, to your 
obtaining the righteousness of the kingdom, do you not see most 
clearly, that a faith of the truth with regard to the fatherly char- 
acter of God is essentially requisite—a belief that he is “rich in 
mercy,” “ready to forgive;” that he is “in Christ reconciling 
the world to himself’”—his Father, and our Father—his God 
and our God; who has “ not spared his own Son, but delivered 
him up for us all, and who, with him, will assuredly give us all 
good things,” if we will but give him credit for the kindness 
which is in his heart, and which he has proved to be there, and 
show this by asking him, “nothing doubting,” for the blessings 
which he has promised to bestow? ‘There cannot be acceptable 
prayer for divine influence, nor, indeed, for any blessing, where 
this faith of the truth respecting the fatherly character of God is 
wanting. ; 
_ But then why should it be wanting in any of us? Has not 
God given us most satisfactory evidence that he is our Father— 
our loving, forgiving Father, after all our most unnatural and 
wicked behavior? and why then should any of us not say, 
© Abba Father ”? 

The first communication of divine influence is not in answer 
to our prayers, but in answer to the prayers of him whom the 
Father heareth always. The first communication of divine in- 
fluence is not to faith, and the prayer of faith. It produces 
faith, and leads to the prayer of faith. But in the economy of 
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grace, the established order is, and it is plainly founded on the 
reason of things, on what is true and right, that further commu- 
nications of divine influence are granted in answer to believing 
prayer,—are communicated to him who, feeling his want comes 
to Him who alone ean supply it. 

' The words ‘ask, and ye shall receive ; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened to you”—require little explication. 
Three different words are employed to designate prayer, “ask,” 
“seek,” “knock ;” and three different corresponding words are 
employed to describe the answer of prayer, ‘‘ ye shall receive,” 
“ve shall find,” “it shall be opened.” This triple representation 
obviously teaches us the high importance of the sentiments here 
taught, which are these,—that the divine influence necessary in 
order to our yielding obedience to the law of Christ, is not to 
be expected without prayer; and that by prayer this influence 
will most certainly be obtained. | 

There is something like a climax in the phraseology—‘ seek,” 
seems stronger than “ask,” and “knock,” than “seek.” It is 
probable that our Lord means thus to intimate, that to secure 
those aids of the Holy Spirit, which are absolutely necessary to 
the formation of the christian character, and the performance of 
christian duty, our prayers must be frequent, fervent, persever- 
ing ;' we must be ‘instant in prayer,” we must “continue to be 
instant in prayer,” we must “ pray and not faint.” 

The injunction to frequent, fervent, persevering prayer for the 
good gifts of the Holy Spirit, which are at once absolutely 
necessary, and completely sufficient, to enable us to yield obedi- 
ence to the law of the new economy, is enforced by the declara- 
tion—‘‘ For every one that asketh receiveth, and he that seeketh 
findeth, and to him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

These works may be considered as a statement of the general 
truth—That asking is the natural means to be employed if we 
would receive ; seeking, if we would find; knocking, if we wouid 
have the door opened. ‘In religion, use the means you would 
in ordinary life; if you wished for a favor from your father, 
would you not ask it?—if you needed something you had lost, 
would you not seek for it?—if you wished the door opened, 
would you not knock at it? Use your common sense in religion 
as in everything else; and if you do, you will abound in prayer.’ 
This is fitted to meet a common but absurd idea, that prayer is 
a meritorious exercise—a work by the performance of which we 
are to propitiate God, and secure his favor—instead of being 
the natural means of expressing our wants, and hawing them 
supplied. Prayer, or rather saying prayers, with very many who 
not unfrequently engage in it, is not at all the means of obtain- 


85 Operose quidem, tria ista quid inter se differant, exponendum putavi, sed 
longe melius ad instantissimam petitionem omnia referuntur.”—Aveustin. Ennar., 
in Psal. exviil. (cxix.) 48. This is certainly much better exegesis, than when 
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rogando ; id est interrogando.” 66 Rom. xii 12. Luke xviii, 1, 
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ing what they feel they need, and wish to obtain. They have 
often no feeling that they need, no wish to obtain, the things 
asked for in the words they utter. They are merely doing some- 
thing which they have been taught to believe is right, pleasing 
to God, the neglect of which would interfere with their good 
opinion of themselves, and the performance of which keeps them 
on good terms with themselves, and makes their conscience com- 
paratively easy as to their religious duties. What monstrous 
absurdity—what fearful impiety—is this! and yet this is the 
religion of a large body of men, who pass, not only with others, 
but with themselves, for being religious ! 

Or, the words may be considered as an express promise that 
such prayers—prayers to our Father in heaven for good gifts, for 
the Holy Spirit—shall assuredly be answered; as if he had said, 
‘Rest assured that, if you use the appropriate means for obtain- 
ing the Holy Spirit, you shall not employ them in vain. He that 
asks, shall receive ; he that seeks, shall find; he that knocks, shall 
have it opened to him,’ 

From this passage, and a number of similar passages in the 
New Testament, ill understood, some have deduced the absurd 
principle, that we may have anything we please from God for 
the asking, if we but ask it in faith; and, asking in faith, in 
their estimation, is just working ourselves up to the persuasion, 
that we shall obtain what we ask. The passage before us teaches 
us no such absurdity. It teaches us, that if we ask of God, as 
our Father in heaven, “good things,” that is, “the Holy 
Spirit,” to enable us to do his will, we shall not be disappointed. 
The other passages, often quoted in support of such irrational 
expectations, are equally ill fitted to serve that purpose. What- 
soever we ask “in faith,” we are sure to obtain sooner or later; 
but we can ask nothing “‘in faith,” without a reference to some 
Divine promise, in which the blessing we solicit has been pledged 
tous. To “pray in faith,” is not to pray, expecting that God 
will give us whatever we may wish or ask, but that he will give 
us whatever he has promised us. The duty of praying in faith 
rests on the plain principle that, “if we ask anything according 
to his will, he, heareth us.” 

To encourage his hearers to apply to God for these good gifts 
of that Holy Spirit, which were at once necessary and sufficient 
in order to their exemplifying the righteousness of the kingdom, 
our Lord makes an appeal to their paternal feelings, and reasons 
from what an earthly father, with all his imperfections and 
faults, would, or would not do, to what might be expected from 
our all-perfect and all beneficent Father in heaven :—“ Or‘ what 
man is there of you, whom, if his son ask bread,” will he give 
him a stone? or if he ask a fish, will he give hima serpent? If 


67 “"H contrarium designat: ‘an contrarium. accidere solet?’”—Frrrzsone, 

68 “Tt is more picturesque, and equally accurate, to render dprov, a loaf: there 
is a similarity between a loaf and a stone. On the same principle, dpro, in 
Matt. iv. 3, should be rendered loaves.” —CampsxEnn. 
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ye then, being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give” the ger Spirit to them that ask him ?® . 

Parental affection, by the wise and kind arrangement of God, 
is one of the most powerful of all the active principles of the 
human mind. It is absolutely monstrous for a father not to 
supply the wants of his children, when he has it in his power: 
it would be more monstrous still, were he not merely to refuse 
to comply with their entreaties for what is beneficial and neces- 
sary for them, but to give them, in its‘place, what is useless or 
noxious. The man who could act in this way, would justly be 
considered asa disgrace to the species. Even though in many 
respects evil, though hard-hearted and close-handed in reference 
to others, fathers are commonly kind to their children. Their 
being fathers, in ordinary cases, secures kind treatment of their 
children. ‘ 

Now, says our Lord, what may not be expected from the 
infinitely excellent and amiable Divinity towards those, in ref- 
erence to whom he is pleased to take the appellation of Father?” 
In knowledge, in wisdom, in kindness, in wealth, in liberality, 
our heavenly Father infinitely surpasses all earthly fathers, and 
therefore we may ask him, with the absolute certainty of obtain- 
ing our request, that he would give us “good things,” “ good 
gifts,” “the Holy, Spirit.” He knows that the Holy Spirit, in 
his saving influences, is as absolutely necessary for our souls, as 
food is for our bodies, and he never will, he never can, without 
denying his fatherly character, refuse this to those who ask him. 
This is most conclusive reasoning—most persuasive exhortation 
—well calculated to shame into annihilation the jealousies of 
guilt, the fears of unbelief:" “ And is it possible that, after all 
this, we should ever feel reluctant to draw near to God? Oh, 
what must be that alienation of heart, which can make light of 
such a privilege—that guilt and shame, which make it seem 
almost a duty to stand aloof—and that distrust of God, which 
gives to our approach before him an appearance of presump- 
tion |” 

It is plain, however, that this is an argument which can have 
no effect on a mind which does not believe the truth with regard 
to the fatherly character of God. So long as men look on God 

\ 

69 Matt. vii. 9-11.—We have a specimen—certainly not a favorable, and, taken 
by itself, not a fair one—of patristic exegesis, yet one full of serious import to 
al, in these times of growing admiration of “ancient,” not “primitive” Chris- 
tianity, in the following passage from Augustine, “facile princeps” of the Latin 
fathers :— “The ‘fish’ means faith in the ocean billows of the present life; the 
‘bread’ the nutritive power of love; the ‘egg’ is believing hope, which antici- 
pates the future.” What a refreshment to turn from these ‘aniles nuge’ to such 
a pregnant interpretation as that of Bengel?—Toi¢ airoiou, “ubi vera rogatio, ibi 
divina replicatio.” See Note I. 

w “This comparison is, in the highest conceivable degree, opposed to all pan- 
theistical and deistical notions of the relations between God and creation.”— 
NEANDER. 

71 “Though we had no motive or incentive to prayer, except this kind ana 
precious saying, it should be enough of itself.” —Lurumr. 7 Fuller, 
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merely as a righteously-displeased Judge, they cannot come to- 


him “in the full assurance of faith.” They must believe his own 
declaration, that he is “The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and 
- gracious, long-suffering ,and abundant in goodness and truth, 
keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving iniquity, and transgress- 
ion, and sin, and that will by no means clear the guilty ;”"* who 
hath “set forth” his Son “to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past; through the forbearance of God: to declare at this 
time his righteousness; that he might be just, and the justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus”*— God in Christ, reconciling 
the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
seeing he hath made him who knew no sin, to be sin for us,”” 

As I have already remarked, it is strange, after all that God 
has said and done, that there should be any doubt on that sub- 
ject, among those to whom the word of the christian salvation 
has come. Has he not declared that ‘‘ He willeth all men to be 
saved”? Has he not sworn that ‘He has no pleasure in the 
death of the wicked”? Has he not glorified his grace, in that 
he “hath not spared his Son, but delivered him up for us all’? 
Is he not proclaiming, ‘‘ Return to me, ye backsliding children, 
for I have redeemed you”? “Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye 
die?”” Is it not strange, that, after all this, we should doubt 
whether God be our Father ?”” 

Till we believe this—the love which God has to worthless, 
self-ruined man—till we know him, as ‘‘ God in Christ, reconcil- 
ing the world to himself,” our prayers cannot be the prayers of 
faith, and therefore cannot be acceptable; and the more clearly 
we perceive, the more firmly we believe, this truth, the more 
readily shall we go-to God for the supply of all our need, and 
the more abundant evidence shall we have, in our own experi- 
ence, that he indeed gives liberally, and upbraideth not. The 
reason of our being so destitute of the Holy Spirit, is not to be 
traced in any degree to the backwardness of God to confer the 
Holy Spirit, but entirely to our “‘ not asking,” or to ‘our asking 
amiss.””” We thus arrive at the point to which, in all our illus- 
trations of christian doctrine and duty, we so often find ourselves 
brought—the necessity of the faith of the Gospel. The import- 
ance of the knowledge and belief of the truth, respecting the 
character of God, as rich in mercy, ready to forgive—in other 
words, the faith of the Gospel—cannot be overrated. It lies at 
the foundation of all acceptable duty, of all true holiness, of all 

73 Exod. xxxiv. 6, 7. 74 Rom. iii, 25, 26. 75 2 Cor. v. 19. 

7%] Tim, ii, 4. Ezek. xxxiii, 11. Rom. viii. 32. Jer. iii, 22. 

“7 Calvin’s words are beautiful:—“Paternus amor vitium (¢cAavria) superat, 
ut homines sui obliti se in filios plus quam liberaliter effundant. Unde autem 
est nisi quia Deus, a quo descendit omnis paternitas, particulam sux bonitatis 
eorum cordibus instillat? Quodsi tantum ad beneficentiam valent guttule, quid 
ab ipso mari inexhausto sperandum est? An restrictus esset Deus, qui hominum 
corda sie aperit? Interea tenendum est illud Iesaiw, ‘Etiamsi mater filios ejus 
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solid consolation, of all permanent happiness : “Tord, show us 
the Father ;” “Lord, increase our faith.” 


§ 4, Comprehensive rule jor relative duties, illustrative of the differ- 
ence between the righteousness of Christians, and the righteousness 
of the Scribes and Pharisees. * 


Interpreters have found some difficulty in apprehending and 
unfolding the connection of the beautiful practical maxim which 
follows, with what precedes it in our Lord’s discourse. That 
there is connection, seems plain from the particle rendered 
“ therefore ;” but what that connection precisely is, it is not so 
easy to discover. 

Some would connect it with what immediately precedes it, the 
command to ask, and seek, and knock, under the assurance that 
if we do so we shall receive, and find, and have it opened to us. 
The train of thought seems to them to be the following,— All 
unkind and injurious treatment of our fellow-men, is ultimately 
to be resolved into inordinate and mistaken self-love, an excessive 
attachment to worldly good in some form or other, and this has 
its root in ignorance and distrust of God. If we were seeking 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, and, in the faith 
that all other things would be added, asking, and seeking, and 
knocking, assured that we shall not ask, and seek, and knock in 
vain, then we should be freed from the inordinate desire of 
worldly good, freed from all inclination to covetousness or injus- 
tice,—confident of the care of the Lord our Shepherd, we should 
be anxious about nothing. But when, “like beasts of prey, we 
set off as it were to forage for ourselves, and learn to grudge at 
the good of our neighbors, when that seems in any way to inter- 
fere with our interest; and make it our great object to secure 
what we think useful or necessary to ourselves, though it should 
be at their expense—such conduct is utterly unworthy of those 
who are the children of our Father in heaven. Since we have 
One who knows what we need, who can give us what we need, 
who is disposed to do so, who has promised to do so, let us not 
conduct ourselves as those who are seeking a portion on earth 
for themselves, and who therefore scruple not to use the means 
that seem most likely to secure that for them, however much 
this may trench on the comforts, and rights, and interests of 
their fellow-men ; but let us show our confidence in our heavenl 
Father, by treating all our fellow-men with that equity and tend 
ness with which we could wish ourselves to be treated by 
them.” 

This is ingenious, but it does not seem to me satisfactory. I 
am disposed to consider the words before us not so much con- 
nected with what immediately precedes them, as with the general 
scope and purpose of the preceding part of the discourse. I 
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consider them as a farther illustration of the difference of the” 
righteousness of the kingdom from, and its superiority over, the 
righteousness taught by the Scribes and exemplified hy the 
Pharisees. The word rendered “therefore,” does not hy any 
means necessarily imply that what follows is, strictly speaking, 
an inference from what goes before. It merely implies connec- 
tion of somé kind; it intimates, in the most general way, coher- 
ence of thought, and might be rendered, “whatsoever then ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for 
this is the law and the prophets.’ 

The morality taught by the Scribes and exemplified by the 
Pharisees, seems to have been—‘ Do to others as they do to you 
—Love your neighbor, hate your enemy—bLove them that love 
you, do good to them that do good to you—Lend to them from 
whom you hope to receive again; and as to those who do you 
injuries, the rule is, An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth.’ 
But our Lord, the great Legislator of the kingdom of heaven, 
gives forth a very different statute :—‘‘ Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them: for this is the 
law and the prophets.”” | 

Some excellent men, in their zeal for strict literal interpretation, 
have, I apprehend, entirely misconceived the meaning of this 
maxim of our Lord. They have considered him as saying, ‘ Every 
man is bound to do to or for another person, whatever he wishes 
that other person to do to or for him.’ This is, no doubt, the 
literal meaning of the words, strictly interpreted; but the lan- 
guage is plainly what may be called proverbial or apothegmatical 
language, which is very generally to be interpreted with limita- 
tions, not specified, yet obviously understood. To interpret it in 
the way proposed, is to deprive the maxim of the character of a 
general rule of conduct towards our neighbor, which it seems 
obviously intended to bear, and makes it a check on unreasonable 
expectation, instead of an injunction to equitable and beneficent 
conduct. Our Lord’s design is to say, ‘Be kind and just to all,’ 
and to furnish men with an easy method of finding out, in any 
particular case, what the law of kindness and. justice requires ;— 
whereas this mode of interpretation makes him in effect say, 
‘Take care not to expect too much from your fellow-mea, for 
your obligations will necessarily rise with your expectations.’ 

esides, the injunction, understood in this strict mode of inter- 
fe teen imphes the gross absurdity, that if I wish another to 

o what is sinful, in order to gratify or serve me, Iam bound to 
do what is sinful in order to gratify and serve him.” 

It is obvious that the words are to be interpreted with the 


80 ody. 81 Matt. vil, 12. 

82 Neander considers the “ovv here as connecting this verse with verse 5, and 
that, in it, our Saviour gives a criterion to distinguish true from pharisaic right- 
eousness.”” 

83 For many of the thoughts in the remaining part of the exposition of this 
verse, I am indebted to Dr. John Evans’ sermon on it, in his “Discourses on the 
Christian Temper”—one of the best books on christian ethics that we have. 
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latitude in which Revie ag language is usually interpreted. 
They are to be understood with certain conditions and limita- 
tions. What these are, it is by no means difficult to discover. 
The words are equivalent to a command to do to others whatso- 
ever we could in reason and justice wish them to do to us, on the 
supposition that our position to each other were reversed—that 
we were in their place, and they were in ours. ag 

The limitations are plainly of two kinds,—first, such as rise 
out of the nature of the actions to be performed ; and, secondly, 
such as rise out of the relative situation in which men stand to 
each other. It does not by any means follow, that I am bound 
to do, or to abstain from doing, anything to my neighbor, 
merely because I may wish him to do, or to forbear from doing, 
' the same thingto me. I may wish my neighbor to violate the law 
of justice, or truth, or chastity, or temperance, to please me; but 
that is no reason why I should violate any of these laws to please 
him. I may be very well pleased that my neighbor should not 
reprove me for sin; but that is no reason why I should not re- 
prove him for sin. My unreasonable and wicked wishes can 
surely never render conduct, in itself unreasonable and wicked, 
reasonable and right. It is only whatsoever is reasonable and 
right, which I wish from another, that Iam bound to do to an- 
other. 

The other limitation is just as easily drawn with distinctness, 
A father is not bound to do to his children the very same things 
which he reasonably expects from his children. A master is not 
bound to do to his servants the very same things which he 
reasonably expects from his servants. ‘To say this were to con- 
found all the relations of society. But a parent is bound to do to 
his child, what, if he were a child, he could reasonably expect 
from his father. A master is bound to do to his servant, what 
he, if he were a servant, could reasonably expect from his master. 
The maxim before us is plainly to be understood in the same way 
as the apostle’s injunction to masters. After having stated the 
obligations of servants, he adds, ‘‘ And ye masters, do the same 
things unto them ;’* that is, not precisely the same actions of 
cheerful and conscientious obedience, but as they are bound to 
do their duty to you, you are equally bound to do your duty to 
them. Such is the meaning of our Lord’s maxim—whatsoever 
you'can reasonably expect from another, you are bound to do to 
another, were he in your place, and you in his.” 

No precept can be more obviously equitable than this. It is 


84 Eph. vi. 9. 
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just requiring a man to act in every case according to what is 
reasonable and right. It is founded on the principle, that all are 
equally bound to regulate themselves by the dictates of sound 
reason and the law of God; and that, of course, whatever would 
be the duty of any one, in particular circumstances, to. us, must 
be our duty to him, if he were in our circumstances, and we in 
his. The law of God—the reason of things—is immutable. 
Duty remains the same, though the individuals be different. 
Our changing places with our neighbor cannot alter the eternal 
obligations of truth and justice—cannot make that evil which 
before was good—cannot make that wrong which before was 
\right—cannot destroy, cannot even lessen, the obligations of 
what was duty.® The thing is so plain, that, in illustrating it, I 
feel as if I were holding up a taper to enable you to see the sun. 

The words of our Lord are not only a general summary of 
our duty to our neighbors, but ‘they are a rule admirably fitted 
for enabling us, in particular cases, to discover and to perform 
this duty. The rule is this: Suppose yourself in the case of 
an individual, and then ask yourself what you would or might 
reasonably expect from him, were he to bear the same relation 
to you that you doto him. This is a rule easily understood, 
easily remembered, easily applied. The person of the most 
ordinary faculties and education can turn this rule to use, if he 
is but dispossd. He has but to consult his own convictions and 
feelings :—‘ How should I desire to be treated, if I were in the 
situation of this individual? What should I think my claims on 
an individual in my situation?’ It may be applied even on a 
sudden emergency, when we have no time nor opportunity for 
much consideration—when we are required immediately to act. 
It may well be said of this law, “It is not hidden from thee, 
neither is it far off: it is very near thee; it is in thy heart, that 
thou mayest do it.” 

This rule has this great advantage: it shows both what we 
should do, and what we should not do. It holds both negatively 
and positively. Though it wears only the positive form in the 
passage before us, we are as much bound not do to others, 
what we would not have others to do to us; as to do to them 
what we would have them to do to us. To neglect to do what 
we would expect from others, is equally wrong in nature, though 
it may not be equally wrong in degree, as to do to them what we 
would not wish them to do to us. 

As this rule is well fitted to be a universal directory, it may 
serve a good purpose to go a little into detail here. In the ordi- 
nary intercourse of life, our conduct ought to be regulated by 
this maxim. We ought to treat others with the same respect, 
courtesy, and kindness, as we would wish to be treated by them. 
We must not subject others to those slights and neglects, which, 
were we in their circumstances, and they in ours, we should feel 
to be undeserved and unpleasant. How much is the happiness 
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‘of domestic life, and of general society, embittered by forgetting 
to apply this rule, even when none of the more obvious requisi- 
tions of truth, or equity, or even love, are violated? What a 
happy world would it be, if this were the great regulating prin- 
ciple of social intercourse ! 

In the management of the business of life, we cannot have a 
better rule. It would lead to the most exact justice in all our 
dealings. There would be no dishonest debtors, no hard-hearted 
creditors. The light weight, the scanty measure, the adulterated 
commodity, would be unknown. The rich would not take advan- 
tage of the necessities of the poor, nor the poor impose on the 
ignorance or good nature of the rich. What a vast number of 
practices, which obtain in commerce, and which, from their com- 
monness, have ceased to be considered as improper, when touched 
as by the [thuriel spear of this maxim, would stand forth in all 
their moral deformity and loathsomeness ! . 

t is not only fitted to guide us in matters of strict right, but 
also in claims made on our compassion and assistance. It would 
prevent the poor man from becoming, without absolute necessity, 
a burden on his wealthier neighbors, and it would prevent the 
wealthy from hardening his heart, and shutting his hand against 
his poor brother. 

It is well calculated to show us our duty with regard to the 
reputation of our neighbors. It would not only prevent all 
malignant and false statements, but it would make men take 
heed how they take up and circulate a bad report respecting a 
neighbor. It would put down all busy intermeddling in mat- 
ters which do not concern us, all speaking evil of another, even 
when he deserves to be spoken evil of, unless duty plainly calls 
on us to make the disclosure. 

In the ordinary relations of life, this rule may be of the greatest 
use. Were husbands and wives, parents and children, masters 
and servants, often applying this rule, how full of peace and hap- 
piness would be the domestic scene! Husbands would love their 
wives, and wives love their husbands. Parents would not pro- 
voke their children to wrath, and children: would not be disre- 
spectful and disobedient. Masters would give to their servants 
the things which are just and equal, and servants would identify 
their masters’ interests with their own. Governors would never 
be tyrannical, and subjects never turbulent. 

I shall mention only one other case in which this rule, if 
honestly applied, would lead to the happiest results: I refer to 
differences in religious opinions. Had this principle been acted 
upon, persecution in all its forms would have been unknown. 
For where is the man who tiiinks that it would be right to punish 
him for his conscientious convictions, or for that conduct which 
is the necessary result of them? Religious controversies must be 
agitated so long as men differ in their views, and feel that truth 
is valuable; but they would wear a very different aspect from 
what they do, were those who engage in them to act according to 
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this golden rule. Imputation of unworthy motives, opprobrious 
language, personal abuse, malignant insinuations, with all the 
other poisoned weapons, with which the armory of polemic dis- 
cussion is so abundantly furnished, would be thrown aside for 
ever; and clear statement and fair argument take their place. 

It is a peculiar exeellence of this rule of our Lord, that it not 

only shows us our duty, but its obvious tendency is to persuade 
us to perform it. It brings duty before the mind in a peculiarly 
inviting form. It not only enlightens the mind, but inclines the 
heart. Selflove is the great obstacle in the way of our doing 
our duty to our neighbor. Our Lord makes even self-love be- 
come, as it were, the hand-maid.of justice and charity. Having 
led us to change places with our neighbor, to feel what are our 
rights, and how unreasonable it would be to withhold them, he 
then says, ‘ These are his rights, and will you be the unreasonable 
person to deprive him of them?’ We are made, as it were, to de- 
clare what is our neighbor’s due, when we suppose we are only 
considering what was our own; and we cannot, without the 
shame of conscious inconsistency, refuse to him what we clearly 
see, were we in his place, we should account it unreasonable and 
unjust to be deprived of. 

Our Lord enforces this comprehensive precept by the declara- 
tion, —“ For this is the law and the prophets.” ‘ The law” here, 
is the Pentateuch,—the five books of Moses. ‘The prophets,” 
are the rest of the inspired books of the Old Testament. When 
our Lord says, ‘This is the law and the prophets,” he does not 
mean that the whole information contained in the Old Testament 

_Seriptures, is Summed _up in this maxim; but he does mean, that 
all which these divine books teach respecting the duty of-man to 
man, is included in this maxim. Just as the apostle says, that 
“love is the fulfilling of the law.” He who does to all, in their 
various relations, that which he could reasonably expect from 
them, were their situation exchanged, has obviously performed 
all relative duties. 

I think it not improbable, that our Lord meant to convey, too, 
this idea, ‘ This is not the righteousness of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, but it is the righteousness of Moses and the prophets.’ 

Let us examine ourselves. Have we conducted ourselves ac- 
cording to this rule,—this most righteous and reasonable rule? 
Who does so? Is not every one constrained to say, “who can 
understand my errors?” Does not every one feel how much has 
been wanting, how much wrong? Were we under no obliga- 
tions to God at all, or had we strictly discharged them, our short- 
comings and wrong-goings, with regard to our neighbor, are 
enough to condemn us; ‘‘every mouth must be stopped. and all 
the world must become guilty before God.”” We need pardon. 
Pardon may be obtained, and the faith of the same truth by which 

ardon is obtained, is the grand, the only effectual, cure of 
mordinate selfishness, and means of making man both love 
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God whom he has not seen, and his brother whom he has 
seen. . 

Let all who habitually neglect or violate this law recollect, 
that whatever be their profession, they are not Christians. Even 
now, Christ is saying to them, “ Why call ye me, Lord, Lord, 
and do not the things which I say?” And by and by he will, if 
they remain in impenitence, say to them before an assembled 
world, “Depart from me, I never knew you, ye that work 
iniquity.” s 


VIL—APPLICATION OF THE DISCOURSE. 
Marruew vii. 18-23. ° 


The concluding verses of this chapter may be considered as 
the applicatory part of our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount. They 
are not to be viewed, as they very generally have been, as un- 
connected advices or statements, but they naturally rise out of 
the previous part of the discourse. One leading design of that 
discourse is to show the spiritual nature, and the wide extent, of 
that obedience which is characteristic of the true subjects of the 
Messiah, and which is absolutely necessary in order to the enjoy- 
ment of that state of ultimate blessedness which is provided for 
them—to show that the righteousness of the kingdom far exceeds 
“the righteousness of the Scribes and the Pharisees.” 

To Jews, who expected that they all were to be subjects of the 
Messiah,—that all the descendants of Israel would, as a matter 
of course, be heirs of the kingdom, and who considered ‘ the 
righteousness of the Scribes and Pharisees”—that system of relig- 
ious and moral duty taught by the Scribes, and exemplified by 
the Pharisees—as fully embracing and answering all the requisi- 
tions of the Divine law,—the statements of our Lord must. have 
appeared hard sayings. It was natural for men, with these views, 
to say within themselves, ‘Who then can be saved? This is 
indeed ‘“‘a strait gate ;” this is indeed “a narrow way.”’ 

Our Lord, who often speaks to the thoughts of his audience, 
meets this state of mind by saying, in effect, ‘The gate 7s strait, 
the way 7s narrow; yet it is your wisdom, your interest, as well 
as your duty, to enter by that strait gate, to. wallx im that narrow 
way. ‘There is, indeed, a wide gate, soliciting your entrance,— 
there is a broad path, inviting your steps to walk in it; and 
multitudes are passing through that gate, and walking along that 
way ; but that gate is the gate of perdition, that road is the road 
to hell. The strait gate is the only gate of life; the narrow way 
is the only way to heaven. Few indeed, comparatively, enter 
by that gate, and walk in that way. But that is just an additional 
reason why ye should seek that ye be among that little flock ; 
for to them alone ‘is it the Father’s good pleasure to give the 
kingdom.”’ 

9 Luke vi. 46. Matt. vii. 28. 
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§ 1. This is the only way of escaping perdition, and securing 
salvation. 


“Enter ye in at the strait gate: for wide is the gate, and 
broad is the way, that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
which go in thereat: Because strait is the gate, and narrow is 
the way, which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” 
These words consist of an exhortation, “‘ Enter in at the strait 
gate,”—enforced by two considerations. ‘‘ Enter in at the strait 
gate, for wide is the gate, and broad is the way, that leadeth to 
destruction.” ‘Enter in at the strait gate, for strait is the gate, 
and narrow is the way, that leadeth unto life:” that is, ‘ Enter 
in at the strait gate, for the wide gate, through which so many 
enter, leads to destruction. Enter in at the strait gate, through 
‘which so few pass, for it alone leads to life.” 

To “enter in at the strait gate,” is to embrace those views of 
truth, and duty, and happiness, which our Lord unfolds, and of 
which we have an admirable specimen in this discourse; and to 
walk in the narrow way, is habitually to regulate our temper and 
conduct by these views. ‘To embrace these views, is represented 
as entering through a strait gate, through which the person with 
difficulty presses, finding it impossible to take anything along 
with him, because these views are naturally, in the very highest 
degree, unpalatable to the human mind and heart, and cannot 
be embraced without a relinquishment of sinful pleasures, con- 
nections, pursuits, and interests—without that sacrifice of former 
habits of thought and feeling, which our Lord elsewhere repre- 
sents as a man’s “denying,” renouncing, “himself;” and to 
regulate our temper and conduct habitually by these views, is 
represented as walking in a narrow encumbered path, because 
this implies our steadily prosecuting a course of implicit faith in, 
and obedience to, our Lord and Master, whatever opposition, and 
whatever temptations, we may meet with. 

Our Lord’s exhortation is, ‘Embrace these views, however 
opposite to preconceived opinion—follow this course, however 
inconsistent with your worldly interest. It is no doubt much 
easier, much more agreeable, to hold fast fondly-cherished prej- 
udices—to indulge natural propensities—to ‘follow a course 
which promises to secure for you worldly honor, wealth, and 
pleasure. This is a wide gate, this is a broad unencumbered 
way. It is easy to enter on this way, and few obstructions are 


91 Matt. vii. 13, 14.—The figure has been thought that of a narrow way, leading 
through a strait gate to a fortress or palace—eternal life. The similarity of this 
figure to that in the famous rivag of Cebes is striking:—oixoty dpdc Oipay tivd 
pikpar, Kad Odov Tiva xpdc THC Obpac, Arig’ ob TOAD dyAEbEeTaL, GAAG mavY dAiyot 
mopevovtae airy éorivih b0d¢, ) dyovca mpdg TAY dAnOwyAY maLdeiay, Bengel, how- 
ever, seems right in his remark—“I1jA7 ponitur ante ddd¢.” The gate is the 
entrance; the way, the prosecution, of a religious course. 

#2 “The Hebrew repeated his *> whea we wou'd use and, especially in impas- 
sioned diction. See Gesenius, in which are cited as examples:—Isa. Vi. 5; i. 29, 
80; iii, 1-6; ix. 3-5. Job iii. 24, 25; viii. 9; xi, 15, 16.”"—Tnoxvox. 
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to be expected in prosecuting it. The transition from sin to sin, 

m occasional transgressions to habitual indulgences, is easy, 
‘and in this way you will be in no want of company. The old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, the learned and the un- 
learned, walk there. It is “the course of the world,” in which 
all men naturally walk, “fulfilling the lusts of the flesh, and of — 
the mind.” But this path, inviting as it may seem, frequented 
as it is, is indeed ruinous. It ‘leads to destruction,” it termi 
nates in hell. ‘The end of these things is death.” If you are 
wise, then, “ enter not in at this gate, walk not in this way.” ’ 

The other course, however repulsive to natural inclination, is 
incomparably the more eligible one. ‘‘Enter in at the strait 
gate; for strait is the gate, and narrow is the way, that leadeth 
unto life.” This way of implicit faith and obedience certainly 
conducts to life, to true, satisfactory, permanent happiness. 
This is the onward way of well-doing, which leads to “ glory, 
honor, and immortality.” The glories and felicities in which 
it terminates, will far more than compensate for the sacrifices 
made in entering on it, and for the difficulties met with in prose- 
cuting it. 

To heighten the force of the motive, our Lord adds, ‘‘ Few 
there be that find it.” Comparatively few men are religious. 
Many neglect religion altogether—others rest in external forms 
and empty notions—others are deluded into some of those more 
soothing, flattering, fashionable species of relikion, which Satan, 
transformed into an angel of light, and his servants transformed 
into ministers of righteousness, propose to them when they are 
roused to a state of alarm in reference to the interests of their 
souls. They are deterred by the difficulties of entering through 
the strait gate, and walking along the narrow way; they are 
terrified at the idea of being counted precise and singular. 
They hope to get to heaven at an easier rate, and they do not 
know that this narrow way has its peculiar supports, and consola- 
tions, and joys, that far more than counterbalance its toils, and 
difficulties, and discouragements.” 

Stripped of its figurative dress, and expressed in plain lan- 
guage, our Lord’s exhortation is—‘ Be religious, by embracing 
my doctrine and obeying my law ; for irreligion, in all its forms, 
necessarily ends in everlasting ruin, and vast multitudes in this 
way perish. Be religious, for religion is at once the only, and 
the certain, way to everlasting happiness; but ah, how few 
are there, comparatively, who in this way obtain this happi- 
ness !’ 

These awfully solemn words of our Lord are as applicable to 
us as they were to those to whom they were originally addressed. 
The two gates, the two ways, still stand before us,—the one 
leading to destruction, the other to life. The broad road, with 
all its endlessly diversified tracks of irreligion and false religion, 
apparently quite distinct, yet in reality all leading in the same 
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direction, down to the chambers of eternal death, continues to 

be crowded. by travellers. The narrow path, often beset with 
snares,’ often rugged with difficulties, but always onward and 
upward, continues to be trodden by only a small and despised 
group of pilgrims. These are the only two paths, and one of 
‘them we must choose. . or ' 

There has been always a very earnest wish—a very eager 
endeavor—to avoid the necessity of making this choice, by 
joining the two roads into one, or by forming a third road which 
should have the recommendations of both,—or, at any rate, by 

‘so combining them, as that the traveller may have the comforts 
of the broad path during his journey, and the safety of the nar- 
row one at its close. Men would fain escape the pains of self- 
denial here, and of hell hereafter. They would fain have the 
enjoyments of self-indulgence in time, and of heaven in eternity. . 
They often seem to succeed in deluding themselves, so far as to 
persuade themselves that they have accomplished this impossi- 
bility. . But it is a delusion; and, if persisted in, it will prove a 
fatal delusion. A religion which requires no self-denial, is not 
the religion of Christ. If the gate be not strait, if the road be 
not narrow, itis not the gate of life, it is not the road to heaven. 
In all ages of the world, the way that leadeth to life is narrow. 
It is not, it cannot be, easy or agreeable to our corrupted nature. 
It requires attention to find it, self-denial to enter upon it, and 
labor and-resolution to persevere in it. 

And in all ages, too, the broad way is the way that leadeth to 
destruction. A period may come, we trust a period shall come, 
when the majority of mankind shall be truly religious, but that 
period has not yet come; and in every past age to think, and feel, 
and act in religion, along with the multitude, has been the same 
thing as to think, and feel, and act wrong. ‘The truly religious 
are, and ever have been, a minority—comparatively a very small 
minority. That man has great reason to fear he is fatally wrong, 
who finds nothing in his religious principles and feelings to 
separate him from the great body of mankind, and who can ap- 
prove of the pursuits, and partake of the pleasures, of almost all 
around him. He is “of the world,” and continuing to be of it, 
he must perish with it. 

The announcement, “Few there be that find it,”—that is, 
find life by entering in by the strait gate,—has often been misap- 
prehended. It has been supposed to teach the doctrine, that a 
very small minority of the human race are to be saved. Our 
Lord did not see fit to answer the inquiry, “ Lord, are there few 
that shall be saved?” when the question was put to him; but 
from other passages of Scripture we know that there are to be 
“nations of the saved,” and that they are to form ‘a multitude 
whom no man can number.” Scripture leads us to a joyful hope 
respecting all who die in infancy, and in the age of millennial 
glory the converts to true religion will be very numerous. But 
in our Lord’s time, in our time, in every intervening age, there 
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can be no doubt, few ccmparatively have found life by entering 
in through the strait gate. , ¢ 

These words have also been supposed to intimate that many 
who are very anxious to be saved may, notwithstanding, come 
short of salvation. But if men do not find eternal life, it is 
because they do not seek it in the way in which God has ap- 
pointed it to be sought. No man who thus seeks it shall seek 
it im vain. You will observe that, in the parallel passage in 
Luke, the persons here spoken of, and who are there represented 
as seeking to enter in, but not able, are persons who become 
desirous of eternal life when it is too late— When once the 
Master of the house is risen up, and hath shut to the door, and 
ye begin to stand without, and to knock at the door, saying, 

rd, Lord, open unto us; he shall answer and say unto you, I 
know you not whence ye are.” ‘Now is the accepted time; 
now is the day of salvation.” Few find life, for few seek it. 
None seek it aright but they who are entering through the strait 
gate, and walking in the narrow way. None who thus seek it 
shall come short of it. 


§ 2. Caution against false teachers, and the means of discovering 
them. 


Our Lord now proceeds to warn his hearers against ,those 
_ teachers whose doctrine might prevent them from entering in at 
the strait gate, and walking in the narrow way. ‘“ Beware of 
false prophets.”” 

The word “ prophet,” in its literal etymological signification, 
denotes one who predicts future events. It is frequently, most 
frequently perhaps, employed in Scripture to signify an inspired 
teacher,—one divinely commissioned and qualified to make 
known the will of God. It sometimes, however, seems used 
to describe a religious instructor, even though he lays no claim 
to supernatural qualifications."*, This, we rather apprehend, is its 
meaning here. False prophets do not here seem to mean per- 
sons making a false pretension to a divine mission, but persons 
teaching false doctrines in religion. I can scarcely doubt that 
our Lord directly refers to the Jewish Scribes, who not only 
would not enter in themselves into the kingdom of the Messiah, 
but, by their false doctrines, did all in their power to hinder from 
entering in those who were inclined to do so. The object of 
their teaching was to prevent men from becoming disciples of 
Jesus,—to keep them in the broad way, by making them believe 
it was the way to life;—and to prevent them from entering in 
through the strait gate, and walking in the narrow way. 

They “came in sheep’s clothing, but inwardly they were raven- 
ing wolves.” ‘‘They had the appearance and the profession of 
being humble, harmless, disinterested and devout,—but they were 
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in reality under the influence of some unwortuy principle, ac 
tuated by a selfish Jove of profit or of praise.””” ie 

Our Lord gives his hearers a mark by which they might know 
these false prophets,—“ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” 

The fruits of the false prophets are commonly considered as 
referring to their moral dispositions and behavior. This appears 
to me unduly to restrict the meaning of the phrase, which, I ap- 
prehend, refers to their doctrines, as well as to their tempers and 
actions. ‘Do not give implicit credit to their professions: ex- 
amine their doctrines by the test of inspired Scripture; and 
observe, too, what influence their doctrine has on their own char- 
acter and conduct.’ This is the common-sense plan of judging: 
“Do men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles?” It 1s the 
vine from which men gather grapes—it is the fig-tree which alone 
produces figs. Sound doctrine, and a holy life, are the best 
proofs that a religious teacher is worthy of the name ; and, on the 
other hand, unsound doctrine, and an unholy life, are sufficient to 
discredit all pretensions to a claim on our attention, and belief, 
and obedience: ‘Every good tree bringeth forth good fruit.” 
Every really trustworthy religious teacher teaches sound doctrine, 
and exemplifies the influence of that doctrine in a holy life. “A 
corrupt tree bringeth forth corrupt fruit;” an unprincipled, sel- 
fish, time serving, religious teacher, will discover his character in 
the doctrine he teaches, or in the manner in which he teaches it, 
and also in the prevailing tenor of his disposition and behavior. 
“A good tree cannot bring forth evil fruit ; neither can a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit:” ‘Every teacher, who really knows 
and believes the truth himself, cannot but, in his teaching, de- 
clare that truth, and, in his character and conduct, exemplify its 
influence.’ And, on the other hand, “A corrupt tree cannot 
bring forth good fruit:” ‘ A false teacher cannot but, in his teach- 
ing and conduct, exhibit what, to a careful observer, will be found 
a sufficient proof of his true character.’ ‘ Every tree that bring- 
eth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast into the fire :” 
‘Every religious teacher who does not publish the truth, and ex- 
emplify it, shall, sooner or later, be punished by God.’ . 

“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.” It is not by 
their profession, but by their doctrine, and by their conduct, that 
you are to judge of the claims which religious teachers have on 
your attention, faith, and obedience.’ 
_ These words, as uttered by our Lord, had, no doubt, a peculiar 
reference to the circumstances of those to whom they were origin- 
ally addressed ; but, like every other part of this admirable dis- 
- course, they are replete with important instruction to his followers, 
in all countries and ages. “ As there were false prophets among 
the people of Israel,” so, says the apostle Peter, under the influ- 
ence of the Spirit of prophecy, “there shall be false teachers 
among you.” In every age of the church, this prediction has 
been fulfilied. Men, bearing the name of christian ministers, 
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“ Have brought in damnable heresies; and have not only brought 
on themselves swift destruction,” but have “drawn many after 
them, in their pernicious ways.” It is the duty and the interest 
of all Christ’s followers to be on their guard against these false 
teachers, and to apply, in every case, the Saviour’s rule: “ By 
their fruits shall ye know them.” “By good words, and fair 
speeches, these men have often deceived the hearts of the simple,” 
and men have been made to think themselves safe, while they 
were walking in the broad way which leads to destruction. The 
command of our Lord, by his apostle, exactly corresponds to the 
maxim here laid down :—“ Beloved, believe not every spirit, but — 
try the spirits whether they are of God; because many false 
prophets are gone out into the world.” Try them by their fruits, 
by their doctrines :—‘‘ Hereby know ye the Spirit of God: Every 
spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of 
God: and every spirit that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is not of God: and this is that spirit of anti- 
christ, whereof ye have heard that it should come; and even now 
already is it in the world.” ‘Try them by their spirit and con- 
duct :—“ They are of the world; therefore speak they of the 
world, and the world heareth them.” 

The rule furnished by our Lord is substantially this: ‘Receive 
no one as a religious teacher, whose doctrine does not harmonize 
with the declarations of the word of God, however apparently 
devout and holy he may be; and receive no one as a religious 
teacher, however rigidly orthodox he may profess to be, who in 
his temper and behavior is worldly or wicked.’ 

There is no doubt that there may be difficulties in applying 
this rule, like all general rules. We inay be mistaken, both on 
the favorable and the unfavorable side; yet, as a general direc- 
tion for those who sit, not as final judges, but merely for the 
practical purposes of the present life, it is admirably fitted to 
answer the end for which it was given.” Ifa man oppose, in his 
teaching, the principles of inspired Scripture, he cannot be a 
teacher of truth; and he can scarcely be reasonably supposed to 
be leading men to heaven, who is manifestly himself walking in 
an opposite direction. False teachers endeavor to give their 
errors the appearance of truth; but the man, whose eye is single, 
will seldom find it difficult to see through the disguise; and the 
virtue, and amiableness, by which teachers of error are not un- 
frequently distinguished, when carefully examined by the touch- 
stone of the Divine word, will be found to consist chiefly of such 
things as are highly esteemed in the sight of men, and to be con- 
nected with the habitual disregard of many duties, and the 
habitual indulgence in many practices, which, though the world 
appreves of them, are indeed abominable in the sight of God. 
He who conscientiously applies our Lord’s rule, will run very 
little risk of being imposed on by false teachers.’ 

The times in which we live are characterized by a great dis 
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osition, on the part of many professors of Christianity, to “give 
ea to seducing spirits,” to attend to every one who assumes to 
himself the character of a christian teacher, either from the pulpit 
or th® press, if he but bring forward something new or strange. 
With regard to these self-constituted teachers, it may very justly 
be said, that whatever is true in their doctrine, is not new; and 
whatever is new, is not true. The command has seldom been 
more seasonable: “Be not carried about with divers and strange 
doctrines. Be not tossed to and fro with every wind of doctrine, 
and cunning craftiness of men, who lie in wait to deceive.” And 
seldom has the wisdom of our Lord’s rule been more strikingly 
exemplified, than in what has occurred, and is occurring, in ref- 
erence to those men, who, by their strange opinions and wild pre- 
tensions, have drawn upon themselves so unenviable a notoriety : 
“ By their fruits shall ye know them.” 


§ 38. Caution against self-deception. . 


Our Lord proceeds to caution his disciples against self-decep- 
tion, and to impress on their mind that nothing short of repent- 
ance, proving itself by its appropriate fruits—nothing short of a 
real change of mind, producing a real change of conduct— 
would serve the purpose; that a mere acknowledgment of the 
truth of his doctrine, a mere profession of obedience to his au- 
thority, would be utterly profitless in the way of obtaining a por- 
tion in the peculiar blessings of the new economy. : 

““Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” 

In explaining this passage, the first thing to be done, is to 
ascertain the meaning of the phrase, ‘To enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” The kingdom of heaven, as I have often had 
occasion to remark, is the new order of things introduced by the 
Messiah. This new order of things may be contemplated as be- 
gun in the present state, and perfected in a future state; and the 
phrase, “kingdom of God,” or “of heaven,” sometimes has a di- 
rect reference to the one, and sometimes to the other, of these two 
aspects of the same economy. Many, perhaps most, interpreters 
consider the phrase here, as referring to the last of them, and as 
an equivalent to the state of celestial blessedness. ‘ Not every 
one shall enter into the kingdom of heaven,” is, in their estima- 
tion, just equivalent to, ‘Not every one shall get to heaven, and 
enjoy that state of perfect holy happiness which is reserved for 
the subjects of the Messiah, in the world to come.’ They con- 
sider the entrance into the kingdom, and the entrance into life, as 
the same event; and this event is to take place in “that day” of 
which- our Lord speaks in the verse that immediately follows, 
which seems plainly to refer to the day of judgment. 
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Iam disposed, however, to understand the phrase in what ap- 
pears to me its ordinary meaning, as equivalent to, participating 
of the peculiar blessings of Christianity, whether these are enjoyed 
on earth or in heaven; blessings which, from their very. gature, 
can be enjoyed only by the man who repents, who is converted, 
who is born again,—and who proves all this, by exhibiting in his 
temper and conduct, the fruits of this repentance, conversion, and 
new-birth, 

The expression, ‘to call a person lord,’ is equivalent to ‘ to ac- 
knowledge him as master.’ If there be any emphasis in the repe- 
tition of the word “lord,” it is intended to express, not merely 
profession, but a decided, open, habitual profession. Our Lord's 
declaration, then, is, that a profession of embracing his religion, 
however explicit, public, and often repeated, does not open the 
way to the enjoyment of the peculiar blessings of his kingdom, 
unless it is proved to be the result of true repentance, a real 
change of mind,—by a corresponding course of conduct in doing 
the will of his Father in heaven.” . 

The words before us obviously imply, what is very distinctly 
stated in other parts of Scripture, that a profession of discipleship, 
an acknowledgment of our submission in mind and _ heart to 
Christ Jesus, is absolutely necessary in order to our enjoying the 
privileges of discipleship. No person who does not call Christ 
“Lord, Lord,” can “enter into the kingdom of God:” no man 
who is ignorant of His claims, who treats these claims with neg- 
lect, who rejects these claims, or who, though he may be all but 
persuaded that these claims are just, yet from worldly motives 
does not acknowledge them,—no such person can participate in 
the peculiar blessings of His disciples, either on earth or in 
Heaven. 

While this important truth is plainly implied in our Lord’s 
words, the truth which they directly teach -is, that profession, 
however necessary in connection with faith and obedience, cannot 
of itself secure’ a participation in the peculiar blessings of the new 
economy. The man who says “‘ Lord, Lord,” while he does not 
“ do the will of our Lord’s Father,” shall not “ enter into the king- 
dom of God.” 

Many of the Jews, struck by our Lord’s miracles, were dis- 

osed to become his disciples, while ignorant of, and strongly 
opposed to, that manifestation of the Divine will respecting the 
salvation of men, which formed the doctrine and the law of the 
kingdom of God. To prevent such men from supposing, that 
their merely acknowledging him as a teacher sent from God, or 
even as the Messiah, in the sense in which they understood that 
word, would secure for them the blessings he came to bestow, 
seems to have been the object of our Lord in making this decla- 
ration; and it affords a fine illustration of his determination to 
take no unfair advantages of men’s prejudices,—of that thorough 
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lain dealing which is so strikingly characteristic of the whole of 
fis transactions with his countrymen. | . 

The declaration, though primarily addressed to his country- 
men, is full of important instruction to all, in every country and 
in every age, where his religion is presented to the examination 
and reception of men. It is still true, it will always be true, 
that “not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven; but he that doeth the will of his Father 
who is in heaven,”—that some, that many, professors of Chris- 
tianity, will come short of the enjoyment of the blessings of 
Christianity. 

There are many persons who may with propriety be denomi- 
nated mere ‘nominal” Christians.” They bear the name of 
Christ, and that is all. They have been born in a country where 
Christianity is the prevailing religion; they have received prob- 
ably some kind of instruction in what are considered as the ele- 
ments of that religion; they may belong to some religious society 
bearing the name of a christian church. If questioned respect- 
ing their faith, they readily declare that they are Christians; but 
that means little more than that they are not Jews, Pagans, 
Mohammedans, or professed infidels. Such persons often are 
grossly ignorant of the doctrines of Christianity; they often live 
in habitual neglect of the institutions of Christianity. They 
would be. greatly puzzled to give an answer to the question, 
What is it to be a Christian? and, if possible, still more so, to 
the question, Why do you profess to be a Christian? Surely 
such persons cannot enter into the kingdom of God. They can- 
not participate in its spiritual blessings, either on earth or in 
heaven. The blessings would not be spiritual if these men could 
enjoy them. 

There is another numerous class who may be styled “formal” 
Christians. They are able to repeat some catechism, and can give 
something like an intelligent account of the doctrines and the 
laws of Christ. They profess submission to his authority, and 
with, it may be, exemplary regularity, observe all the external 
acts of worship which characterize his followers; but their relig- 
ion is just a system of speculative opinions and external ob- 
servances. ‘They have a form of Christianity, but they know 
nothing about its power. They have no wish to experience its 
governing influence on their affections and pursuits, and indeed, 
very generally view as deluded enthusiasts or canting hypocrites, 
all who seem to consider an experimental Christianity as the only 
~ genuine Christianity. It is equally plain, that these persons 
shall not enter into the kingdom of God. They do not under- 
stand and believe that truth which, when understood and be- 
lieved, influences the whole nature, and transforms the whole 
character ; and which, by doing so, puts the individual in pos- 
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session of the heavenly and spiritual blessings which are in Christ 
Jesus. | 

There is a third class included in the general declaration of our 
Lord, who may be termed “hypocritical” Christians. Like the 
formal Christian, the hypocritical Christian acknowledges the 
truth, and observes the ordinances, of Christianity; and, in ad- 
dition, is usually zealous, even to rancor, in the defence of the 
one, and exact, even to scrupulosity, in the observance of the 
other. Not content with a dull formal round of duties, he as- 
sumes the appearance of a deep interest in religion, while all the 
time, his object is to obtain the honors of supposed saintship, or 
to pacify his conscience while living in the neglect of known duty, 
and the commission of known sin. This 1s incomparably the 
vilest of the three characters I have sketched; and surely it needs 
no proof nor illustration that such a person, notwithstanding the 
loudness and frequency of his protestations that Christ Jesus is 
his Lord, cannot be recognized by him as a genuine disciple, and 
cannot, while he continues what he is, participate in the privileges 
of genuine discipleship. 

To all who belong to these three classes, it may well be said 
by our Lord—‘t Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the 
things which I say to you?” 

To the mere nominal Christian it may be said,—‘ Your con- 
duct is utterly unworthy of a rational being; what can be more 
absurd than to bear a name, of the meaning of which you are 
ignorant,—to pretend to believe a revelation, of the contents and 
the evidence of which you are equally ill-informed? If you will 
not yield that attention to Christianity which is necessary in 
order to understand and believe it, it would be an act of respect 
for yourself, and of justice to that system which you degrade by 
pretending to be its adherent, to renounce the name, which in 
your case is a mere name.’ 

To the formal Christian it may be said,—‘ How inconsistent 
it is to profess to believe doctrines which, if true, are infinitely 
important, and yet remain unimpressed by them; how absurd 
to observe ordinances, and yet be altogether careless about the 
sentiments of which these acts of worship are intended to be the 
expression,—the habits of thought and feeling which they are in- 
tended to produce and strengthen! How foolish to take up with 
the husk instead of the grain; the shell instead of the kernel; 
with a dead carcass instead of a living body!’ 

To the hypocritical Christian it may be said,—‘ Your conduct 
as it is more contemptible, so assuredly it is not less irrational 
and absurd, than that of your nominal and formal brethren. 
Know ye not “that all things are naked and opened before Him 
with whom you have to do,” and that few affronts will be more 
severely punished by him than dishonor done to his omniscience. 
“Be not deceived, He is not mocked.” Instead of being ad- 
mitted into the kingdom, the hypocrite’s portion will be in 
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“ outer darkness, where there is weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.”’ : sete 
~ When a person looks, with an observant eye, through what is 
‘but too appropriately called the christian world, what vast multi- 
tudes appear to arrange themselves under these three classes; 
and how awfully emphatic do the words of our Lord appear to 
be, “not every one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven” ? 

While our Lord thus declares, that a profession of belief in 
his doctrines, and of submission to his authority, unconnected 
with subjection of mind and heart to him, manifested in disposi- 
- tion and conduct, will be utterly ineffectual in the way of ob- 
taining for a man a participation in the blessings of the heavenly 
kingdom, he with equal plainness asserts, that the man whose 
profession is verified by his behavior, shall be made a partaker 
of these blessings. ‘‘He that doeth the will of my Father in 
heaven, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven.” 

‘The designation is plainly equivalent to, ‘He that not only 
calls me Lord, but does the will of my Father in heaven.’ The 
“will of God,” as the Father of our Lord and Saviour, is “that 
men should be saved through the knowledge of the truth,” and ~ 
“to do” the will of God, is just to seek for salvation through 
the knowledge of the truth. It is his will that men, believing 
the truth respecting Jesus Christ, and the way of salvation 
through him, should rely entirely on his atonement and grace ; 
and, acknowledging ‘his supreme authority, ‘ walk without fear 
before God, in all his commandments and ordinances blameless.” 

The fundamental part of the will of God is revealed in these 
words :—“ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear ye him.” When this is complied with, everything else 
follows.* Without it, sinful man cannot in any degree do the ~ 
will of God. From the time that a sinner, by believing the 
truth, relies on the Saviour’s atonement, embraces his salvation, 
and submits to his authority, his habitual employment is to do 
the will of God. He is far from yielding a perfect obedience to 
that will, but it is the prevailing bent of his mind, the constant 
object of his endeavor, to be “perfect and complete in all the 
will of God;” to have his mind brought into complete accord- 
ance with God’s mind, his will into complete accordance with 
God's will. The person who, in the faith of the truth, habitually 
seeks conformity to the will of God, in heart and in life, whose 
aim it is to make the will of God the rule of his thoughts, and 
feelings, and actions,—that man, and that man alone, is a true 
subject of the Messiah; he, and he alone, enjoys the peculiar 
immunities and privileges of the kingdom of God, both on earth 
and in heaven. 

This awfully interesting truth is presented in a form peculiarly 
_ Impressive in the words which follow, in which our Lord unfolds 
the principle according to which the final states af men shall be 
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fixed, “ Many will say to me in that day, Lord, Lord, have we’ 
not prophesied in thy name?*® and in thy name have cast out 
devils ?* and in thy name done many wonderful works? And 
then will I profess unto them, I never knew you: depart from 
me, ye that work iniquity.” 

In these words our Lord obviously goes on the principle, that 
he was the appointed Judge of all,—that, according to his sen- 
tence the final state of men was to be fixed. By “that day” we 
are to understand what is ordinarily termed the day of judgment 
—‘“the day in which every man’s work shall be made manifest, 
being tried by fire.” 

I do not think that we are to consider the words before us as 
a literal description of what is then to take place. It seems im- 
possible that the persons referred to should continue, during the © 
period of their separate existence in the unseen world, under the 
delusion that they were so connected with Christ, as to have 
reason to expect on the judgment-day, that they are to share ir 
the happiness which he is then to bestow on his people. The 
hope of the nominal, formal, hypocritical professors of Christianity, 
must perish at death. We are to consider the words just as a 
striking and picturesque statement of the truth, that multitudes 
of men, who made a profession of Christianity, and who were 
even possessed of the supernatural gifts by which the primitive 
age of that religion was distinguished, and who flattered them- 
selves to the last that they would be saved, shall, in consequence 
of their not having done the will of Christ’s Father in heaven, 
be shut out from all participation in the happiness of the genuine 
followers of Christ, and a clear demonstration then given that he 
never considered them as belonging to that class.” Many who 
have prophesied in his name, who in his name have cast out 
devils, and done many wonderful works, shall, in the day of 
judgment, be rejected by him, as persons whom he had never 
acknowledged as his disciples.” 

That miraculous gifts did not necessarily infer the true chris- 
tian character of those who possessed them, is quite evident, and, 
in itself, does not seem more wonderful than the undoubted fact, 
that uncommon intellectual endowments are by no means neces- 
sarily connected with moral worth.. We have no reason to 
doubt that Judas performed miracles as well as the rest of the 
apostles. 

All who have not done the will of God, though they may have 
been members of the christian church, though they may have 


5 “ Adde: Commentarios et observationes exegeticas ad libros et loca V. et 
N. T. scripsimus, homilias insignes habuimus,” &¢,—Bxneet. 

6 dazovea, demons, There is but one Devil, 6 didPodoc, but many demons, 
daipovia.— Vide CaMPBELL’s Diss. 7 Matt. vii. 22, 23, 8 1 Cor, ili. 18. 

9 “Hypocrisy here appears, at the same time, in the light of self-delusion. 
That a fandying of words on the day of judgment is out of the question, must be 
understood as a matter of course.” —OLsHAUSEN, ie 

There is no room for Augustine’s question, Whether this is not an additicral 
lie? 
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been ministers in it, though they may have been singularly gifted, 
and even miraculously endowed, shall, in the day of judgment, 
be rejected and condemed. . : re 

Their rejection and condemnation is described by the Judge 
saying to them, “Depart from me: I never knew you, ye 
workers of iniquity.”" The word “knew” here is used in a 
somewhat peculiar sense. In the ordinary sense of the word, 
our Lord knew them all along. They imposed on others,—they 
imposed, perhaps, on themselves; but they never imposed on 
him, he was “not deceived,” he was “not mocked.” From 
the first, ‘all things were naked and opened before him ;”—he 
searched their hearts, he tried their reins, he knew what was ip 
them. ‘ Knew” is here equivalent to acknowledged, or approved, 
—a sense of the term of not unfrequent occurrence in Scripture. 
“The Lord knoweth the way of the righteous,”"—he approves, 
and gives tokens of his approval, of theirway. “You only have 
I known of all the nations of the earth,”—acknowledged as my 
peculiar people.* “I know”—acknowledge—“ my sheep, and 
am known”—acknowledged—“ of mine. As the Father know- 
eth” —acknowledgeth—“ me, even so know”—acknowledge—“ I 
the Father.’™ 

It will be made evident, then, that whatever place these per- 
sons held among his people, he never recognized, them as his; 
for while ‘in words they acknowledged him, in works they de- 
nied him.” Their being workers of iniquity,—that is, their 
habitually doing anything inconsistent with the will of God,— 
has far more weight, as evidence that they did not belong to 
Christ, than all external privileges, and miracles, and mighty 
works have, that they did belong to him. 

The general truth taught in these words is one of the most 
awfully impressive in the word of God. Let us allow it to sink 
into our ears, into our minds, into our hearts. Let us beware of 
concluding ourselves Christians—let us beware of supposing that 
the interests of our eternity are secure, because we belong to a 
christian church, however pure—because we even hold office in 
it, however high—because our attainments-in religious specula- 
tive knowledge are extensive, and we can display them so as to 
secure the good opinion, and even command the admiration, of 
our fellow church-members. Let us do the will of our Father 
in heaven. In a firm belief of the truth, let us rely on the 
Saviour’s atonement, submit to the Saviour’s authority, seek the 
aid of the Saviour’s Spirit; and while we gladly and gratefully 
receive eternal life as the gift of God, through Jesus Christ our 
Lord, let us, in a “constant continuance in well-doing, seek for 
glory, honor, and immortality.” Oh, let all of us who profess to 
have “received the Lord Jesus, walk in him;” and, professing 
to love him, let us “ keep his commandments.” - 


The words that are added, Luke xiii. 25, w60ev éoré, rendered in our transla- 
tion, ° Whence ye are”—should be given interrogatively, “Whence are vE?”— 
ovk aGvober. 12 Psal, i. 6. '8 Amos. iii, 2 4 John x. 14,16 
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VIII, PERORATION, 
Marruew vii. 24-217. 


§ 1. General tllustration. 


These impressive words form the peroration of our Lord’s 
Sermog on the Mount. The statement they convey is deeply 
important, and the languaye in which it is expressed is remark- 
able alike for its beauty and its force. The different, the opposite, 
fates of those who do, and who do not, regulate their characters 
and their hopes according to the principles contained in this won- 
derful discourse, are represented under images, calculated to 
strike universally, but peculiarly fitted to make an impression on 
the minds of those to whom they were originally presented, as 
being borrowed from natural phenomena with which they were 
familiarly acquainted. 

In Judea, as in other oriental countries, the rains are periodi- 
cal. When they descend, they often descend in torrents, and 
continue to do so, with unabated violence, for a number of days. 
In consequence of this, the most trifling mountain brook becomes 
a mighty river—a deluge rushes down with dreadful impetuosity 
from the high grounds to the plains, converting them into one 
wide waste of waters. The huts of the mhabitants, generally 
formed of clay hardened in the sun, are exposed to great danger. 
They are often literally melted down by the heavy rains, or over- 
turned by the furious gusts of wind; and, when not founded on 
the solid rock, undermined and swept away by the resistless tor- 
rent.” In such a country, it is the part of a wise man to take 
good care that the foundation on which he builds his habitation 
be solid. He who attends to this precaution, is likely to find the 
advantage of doing so; and he who neglects :this precaution, is 
likely to pay dear for his folly. Such are the facts to which our 
Lord refers, and from which he draws an illustration of the wis- 
dom of the man who “hears and does his words,” and the folly 
of him “ who hears them, but will not do them.” Let us ex- 
amine that illustration a little more particularly: “Therefore, 
whosoever heareth these sayings of mine, and doeth them,” I will 
liken him unto a wise man, which built his house upon a rock; 
and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, 
and beat upon that house; and it fell not: for it was founded 
upon arock. And every one that heareth these sayings of mine, 


15 “T enjoyed yesterday a delightful prospect of the whole plain and the sur- 
rounding scenery under a glorious sun, with a most serene atmosphere; but, to- 
day, I beheld it in the wildest and most terrific grandeur. I was unluckily 
overtaken by a storm, as if the flood-gates of heaven had been set open, which 
came on in a moment, and raged with mighty fury, conveying a just idea of the 
_ end of all things: during this time, there was a solemn gloom, and darkness 
spread over the whole land.”—Raz Wuson’s Travels in the Holy Land, p. 310; 
quoted by Tholuck. 

16 The construction is peculiar. The nominative case seems put absolutely. 
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and doeth them not, shall be likened unto a foolish man, which 
built his house upon the sand; and the rain descended, and the — 
floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upou that house; and 
it fell: and great was the fall of it”” 

The connective particle translated “ therefore,”"* does not neces- 
sarily imply, that what follows it is a logical inference from what 
is previously stated. It very often merely marks transition of 
thought; but, in the case before us, it seems to import more than 
this. For, surely, if “Not every one who calls Christ, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he only who 
does the will of his Father who is in heaven,”—if, to all workers 
of iniquity, even although they should have “ prophesied, and 
cast out devils, and done many wonderful works,” in the name 
of Christ, it shall at last be said by our Lord, determining by his 
judgment the final state of men, ‘ Depart from me; I never 
knew you,”’—then it certainly follows, that he who hears and 
does our Lord’s sayings, is a wise man, and that he who hears 
them, and does them not, is a fool. The one secures, the other 
loses, the salvation of the soul, the happiness of eternity. 

The first thing, then, to be done here, is to ascertain what our 
Lord means by “hearing and doing,” and by “hearing and not 
doing, his words.” Our Lord obviously refers to the discourse 
which he was concluding, and of which, I apprehend, as of most 
of his discourses, we have only an imperfect account; but what 
he says of these words of his, is equally true of all his words, 
whether spoken by himself personally, or made known through 
the medium of his inspired apostles. 

To “hear” is often, in the New Testament, used in a very ex- 
tensive sense, as equivalent to,—to listen, attend, believe, obey. 
Such is its meaning in phrases like the following :—“ This is my 
beloved Son, hear him.” “They have Moses and the prophets, 
let them hear them.” ‘“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.”* 
In the case before us, it seems used in a more confined sense. To 
hear our Lord’s sayings, is just to have them addressed to us, to 
have an opportunity of becoming acquainted with them. 

To “do” our Lord’s sayings, is often interpreted as if it meant 
merely to perform those actions which our Lord requires. This 
is, however, very improperly to limit its meaning. . To do our’ 
Lord’s sayings, is just to conform the whole inner and outward 
man to these sayings—to form our whole character by them—to 
fashion our habits of thought, of feeling, and of action, in accord- 
ance with them. The man, then, who “hears and does these say- 
ings” of our Lord, is the man who not only has them addressed to 
him, who not only listens to them, who not only understands their 
meaning, but who, believing them, learns to think, and feel, and 
act, according to them: who through these sayings, understood 
and believed, repents, changes his mind, is “converted,” is radi- 
cally changed, is “‘ born again,” becomes ‘‘a new creature,” being 

17 Matt. vii. 24-27. 18 ody, 
19 Matt. xvii. 5. Luke xvi. 29. Matt. xi. 15, 
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“transformed by this renewing of his mind.” This is the one 
character. 

The other is described as hearing, but not doing, these words 
of our Lord. Under this description, a variety of characters are 
included, having all, however, one distinctive mark,—that, while 
they hear the words of our Lord, they do them not. One class, 
to whom our Lord’s words are addressed, pay no attention to them 
—they make light of them. Another class listens with some de- 
gree of attention, profess to inquire, and, after a very partial in- 
quiry, refuse to believe and obey them. Another class profess to 
believe his words, and declare their determination to obey them ; 
but while they “call him Lord, Lord, they do not the things which 
he says” to them. It is not unlikely that our Lord had a special 
reference to this last class, when he used these words. - 

All these classes have this in common, that, while they have the 
means of obtaining acquaintance with our Lord’s words, they re- 
fuse that subjection of mind, and heart, and conduct to them, to 
which they are entitled, and without which, from the very nature 
of the case, saving advantage cannot be derived from them. 

Having thus ascertained who they are who hear and do our 
Lord’s sayings, and who they are who hear and do them not, let 
us inquire into what our Lord says in reference to these two classes 
of men :—‘ I will liken the man who hears these sayings of mine, 
to a wise man,” who built his house upon arock; and the rain de- 
scended, and the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat upon 
that house; and it fell not: for it was founded upon a rock.” 
And “TJ will liken the man who hears these saying of mine, and 
doeth them not, to a foolish man, who built his house upon the 
sand; and the rain descended, and the floods came, and the winds 
blew, and beat upon that house; and it fell: and great was the 
fall of it.” 

These words obviously imply this general truth, ‘The first class 
of men, notwithstanding all the trials and dangers to which they 
may be exposed, shall assuredly obtain final happiness ; the second 
class of men, shall no less assuredly involve themselves in com- 
plete and everlasting destruction.’ In other words, there is no 
other way of being saved but by repenting, and being converted, 
—no “entering into the kingdom of God,” without being “‘ born 
again.” Nothing different from, nothing short of, a surrender of 
the mind and heart, to the authority of Christ Jesus, speaking in 
his word, can secure salvation. If, on hearing his word, you re- 
fuse to attend to it, or reject it as false, or while you profess to con- 
sider it as true, you in consequence of not really understanding 
and believirfg it, continue strangers to its transforming efficacy, 
you must perish. If, on hearing his words, you understand and 
believe them, and yield yourselves up to their influence, you shall 
assuredly be saved. This is the great general truth which these 
figurative representations are intended to convey. 


2 ppdviunoc. The coddc has the right end in view, the ¢pévijzo¢ chooses also the 
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- § 2. More particular illustration. 


But I apprehend, that in the present case, as in most others, 
even the minuter parts of the figurative illustrations employed by 
our Lord are replete with instruction, and it may serve a good 

purpose to inquire, in reference to both the wise and the foolish 
builder, What is the foundation? What is the superstructure? 
What is the trial to which it is exposed? and, What is the result 
of the trial ? 


(1.) The wise builder and his fate. 


¥a.ot, then, What is the foundation of “rock” on which the 
wise builder—that is, “the man who hears and does the sayings 
of our Lord,’—places the edifice he is about to raise? I appre- 
hend the foundation is just the sayings of our Lord, understood 
and believed. These sayings are the dictates of eternal truth and 
righteousness; and the everlasting mountains shall be sooner 
rooted up than any one of them shall be falsified. This is the 
foundation on which the wise builder places his edifice; not his 
own conjectures or reasonings, not the conjectures or reasonings 
of other men, but “the true and faithful sayings of God.” 

Now, what is the building which he erects on this foundation? 
The building, I apprehend, shadows forth either the character 
which he cultivates, or the hopes he cherishes. 

By character I understand the whole frame of a man’s senti- 
ments, and affections, and active habits. The wise builder hay- 
ing, by the faith of the truth, found the only sure foundation, 
erects on it an edifice of thoughts, and feelings, and actions. 
He is moulded according to “ the form of doctrine into which he 
has been delivered.’ 

The building, in the figurative representation now under con- 
sideration, may have a special reference to the hope which the 
hearer and doer of the sayings of Christ cherishes. That hope 
is entirely founded on these sayings. He has a ‘“‘hope of eternal 
life’—a ‘good hope through grace”—but that hope rests entirely 
on what Christ has said to him. It is indeed an essential part 
of that spiritual character, which we consider as the edifice 
which the wise builder raises on the rocky foundation. 

The next inquiry is, What is the trial to which this building 
is to be exposed? ‘The rain descended, the floods came, the 
winds blew, and beat upon that house.” . 

Some interpreters seem to think that these are emblematical 
of the afflictions of life, or of the temptations of Satan. I cannot 
nelp thinking they are intended to represent the final trial at the 
general judgment. The whole of the paragraph points the mind 
to the transactions of ‘that day.”” The solstitial rains were the 
severest trial to which a Jewish house could be exposed, and 
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they seem to shadow forth the severest trial to which human 
character and human hopes can be subjected. Sometimes to 'de- 
note the same idea, the final judgment is represented as a trial 
by fire. Men’s characters and hopes must all undergo an ex- 
amination before the judgment-seat of God. 

This is, I apprehend, the trial; and what will be the result, 
when the edifice of the wise builder is thus tried? “The house 
fell not, for it was founded upon a rock.” That spiritual character 
which was formed under the influence of the sayings of Christ, 
understood and believed, will meet with the Divine approbation. 
There will be found much wanting and much wrong, and that will 
be freely forgiven for Christ’s sake; but the frame of character, 
of thought, feeling, and action, formed by the faith of the truth, 
will meet the unqualified approbation of God; and the hope 
founded on these sayings will prove to be a “hope that maketh 
not ashamed,” a hope which He who is faithful and just will com- 
pletely fulfil. The building stood firm, for the foundation was 
firm. The spiritual character of the believer will meet with the 
approbation of God at last, just because it is in accordance with 
that revelation of perfect truth and righteousness, which was made 
by Jesus Christ. The hope of the believer will be realized, just 
because he hoped for what God, who cannot lie, had promised. 
Such, L apprehend, is the full import of the figurative representa- 
tion of the hearer and doer of Christ’s sayings, as a wise builder. 


(2.) The foolish builder and his fate. 


Let us now institute a similar inquiry, in reference to him who 
hears, but does not do, the sayings of our Lord, and who is repre- 
sented as a foolish builder. What is his foundation? What is 
his building? What is the trial it must be exposed to, and what 
will be the result of that trial ? 

What is the foundation of the foolish builder? If our general 
apprehension of the figurative representation be correct—his 
foundation is whatever is the basis of his character, and the 
ground of his hopes for eternity. This is not the true and faith- 
ful sayings of the Saviour, for though he hears them, he does 
not conform his mind to them—he does not believe them. His 
foundation is that sect of false principles, whatever they may be, 
or wherever they may have been got, which regulate his temper 
and conduct, and are the basis of his character, the ground of 
his hopes. These vary in different individuals. In the case of 
those whom our Lord was addressing, the traditions of the fathers, 
the doctrines of the Scribes and Pharisees, were probably the 
foundation on which they were building. 

The edifice itself is just that character, that mode of thinking, 
feeling, and acting, which such false principles naturally produce, 
or those hopes which they naturally inspire. That character has 
often a great degree of plausibility, and gains in no ordinary 
measure the esteem and approbation of men. ‘Those hopes are 
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often very confidently entertained. But the stability of the edifice 
must be tested. ae ‘ 

Both the character and hopes must be subjected to the test of 
the Divine judgment. Weighed in the balanees, they will be 
- found wanting. “That which was highly esteemed among 
men,” will be found to be “abomination in the sight of God,™ 
and all the fondly-cherished expectations of happiness will vanish 
in the darkness of everlasting despair. The house will fall, and 
dreadful will be its overthrow. No character will stand the 
Divine judgment, but that which is formed in accordance with the 
sayings of Christ. No hope will in that day be “gladness,” but 
the hope which these sayings warrant. 

From this passage, ill-understood, some false and dangerous 
conclusions have been drawn. ‘It appears from this,’ say some, 
‘that it is by doing, and not by believing, that we are to be 
saved.’ They do not observe, that what our Lord contrasts, is 
not believing and doing, but hearing and doing; nor, that in the 
doing of Christ’s sayings, believing these sayings is necessarily 
implied; nor, that our Lord is not. here discoursing on the ground 
or mode of justification, but on the principles and procedure of 
the final judgment. ; 

‘Tt appears from this,’ say another class, ‘that it matters but 
very little what doctrines we believe, if we have a good life.’ It 
would not be very easy to show how a man is to live a really 
- good life, if he does not believe true doctrine; and in the passage 
before ps, Christ’s sayings, understood and believed, are plainly 
represented as the only foundation on which a character and con- 
duct pleasing to God can be reared. 


The discourse of our Lord produced a strong impression on 
the minds of those who heard it. The people ‘ were astonished 
at his doctrine.” 

The word “doctrine” may be considered as descriptive both 
of the matter and of the manner of his teaching. The people 
were astonished, both at what he taught, and the mode in which 
he taught. What he taught bore the impression of truth and 
importance. Nothing was doubtful, nothing trivial. And his 
doctrines were perspicuously and energetically expressed. We 
can have no doubt they were also delivered in a natural, digni- 
fied, earnest, and pleasing manner; and besides, they were in 
many instances attended by the divine energy of his Spirit, and 
thus secured of their appropriate influence over the mind and heart. 

What particularly excited the astonishment of the people, 
was the contrast between his doctrine, or teaching, and that to 
which they had been accustomed, the doctrine of the Scribes,— 
“he taught them” as wiih authority, and not as the Scribes,” 

2% Imke xvi. 15. 

4 “Hy diddoxwv abtodc—periphrasis Hebraica, Grecis etiam familiaris, cujue 
tamen interdum ea vis inest, ut moram significet et perseverantiam in aliqua re 
facienda,”—Bxza. 

% “The Scribes frequently spake truths, but they wanted the éfovoia rvevuarin. 
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The teachers among the Jews, having the law and the proph- 
ets, might therefore have taught certain and important truth, 
and had they been themselves influenced by it, must have taught 
it ina manner somewhat impressive, and ought to have taught 
it authoritatively as being a revelation from heaven ; yet they in 
fact employed themselves more about the traditions of the fathers, 
than about the doctrines of Moses and the prophets; and when 
they made the Scriptures the subject of their discourses, did not 
dwell on the great principles of religious truth and duty, but on 
the lesser matters of the law. ‘The tithing of mint, and anise, 
and cummin”—the comparative obligation of an oath by the 
temple, and the gold of the temple—by the altar, and the gift on 
the altar""—these seem to be a fair specimen of their subjects of 
teaching. In speaking of these things, they did not speak with 
authority. In one sense, they spoke with too much authority, 
for “ they taught for doctrines the commandments of men ”’— 
they required men to believe what they could give no sufficient 
reason for their believing. They did not manifest the authority 
of God, and truth, and duty. They appealed chiefly, if not 
solely, to the traditions of the elders, and the opinions of the 
Rabbis. 

Our Lord, on the contrary, taught with “authority.” They 
were accustomed to introduce their teaching with, It was said by 
the ancients: He mtroduced his with, “ But I say unto you,”— 
“Verily, verily, I say unto you.” In all he said, he taught as 
one who had full authority from God to teach. His whole man- 
ner was that of one who spoke in the name of God, and who 
well knew that what he uttered was eternal truth,—what he en- 
joined, eternal righteousness. 

Let us recollect, my brethren, that to us these words of author- 
ity have come, as well as to those to whom they were originally 
addressed. We are very stupid if we are not astonished at them. 
But we must not only be astonished at them,—we must believe 
them if we would be saved by them. To us, they come if 
possible with more authority, than to those to whom they were 
originally addressed. He spoke to them on earth. By induc- 
ing his apostles, under the influences of his Spirit, to record these 
doctrines in a permanent revelation of his will, He ‘speaks to 
us from heaven.” Let us take good “heed to the things which 
we have heard, lest at any time we should let them slip. For 
if the word spoken by angels was steadfast, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just recompense of reward ; 
how shall we escape, if we neglect so great salvation; which at 
the first began to be spoken by the Lord, and was confirmed unto 


Their discourses were pictures painted on the air, without being possessed of any 
essential-or life-bestowing power. This the words of Jesus breathed forth; and, 
by means of them, he laid hold of the hearts of his hearers in their innermost 
depths ; hence, wherever there was dormant in the interior of any person an echo 
for truth, there this echo was necessarily awakened.” —Oxsuavusen. 

2% Matt. xxiii. 18. 27 Matt. xv. 9. 
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us by them that heard him.” ‘See that ye refuse not him that 
speaketh: for if they escaped not who refused him speaking on 
earth, much more shall not we escape, if we turn away from him 
speaking from heaven.”” 

Let us consider his words as, what they indeed are, “the will 
of our Creator, the commands of our Sovereign,—the laws of our 
Judge, the counsels of our Father, the entreaties of our Sav- 
iour.”” Let us turn this wonderful discourse to its appropriate 
purpose. Let us employ it as an instrument for promoting that 
' “yepentance,” that “conversion,” that entire change of mind and 
‘of heart, without which we cannot be saved, and in which so 
much of salvation consists. 

Let us seek the Divine Spirit, that the sentiments which it 
teaches, and the affections which it breathes, may, through that 
faith which is of his operation, be so engrafted into our minds 
and hearts, as to form a part of ourselves; so that we may not be 
among those who say, ‘‘ Lord, Lord,” but do not the things which 
he says to them, to whom he will at last say, “ Depart from me ;” 
but that, conjoining consistent conduct with open profession, 
cheerfully doing and suffering the will of our Father in heaven, 
we may at last receive the transporting invitation, ‘‘Come ye 
blessed of my Father,” “ Well done, good and faithful servants, 
enter ye into the joy of our Lord.’”” 


Nore A, p. 115. 


“The Baoela tod Osod,—in Matthew always fPaorlela toy otgarHr,— 
is again mentioned in the sequel of the sermon on the Mount, at verses 
10, 19, 20; vi. 10; vii.21. To discuss, on all the sides which it pre- 
sents, an idea so pregnant in meaning as this, calls for a separate work. 
But as the phrase here requires no very detailed investigation, we content 
ourselves with stating the leading traits; nor can we refer to any book 
where the subject is handled in a manner in every respect satisfactory. 
Fleck has amassed a variety of materials, it is true; but with great pro- 
lixity, he mixes what is foreign, and is deficient in the talent for combina- 
tion and arrangement. If C. Gottfried Bauer had executed the whole 
plan, of which he made a commencement in the essay ‘ De Causis quibus 
nititur rectum super ratione Regni Divini in N. T. passim obvia judi- 
cium,” something satisfactory might have been expected; at least no 
modern author who has handled the subject has equally weighed it on all 
sides. Much excellent matter is also contained in the Treatise of Sarto- 
rius, ‘Ueber den Zweck lesu bei Stiftung eines Gottes-Reiches.’ Amidst 
all that the doctrinal works of modern times have said upon the subject, 
the hints thrown out in Baumgarten Crusius’ ‘ Biblische Theologie’ p. 
149-157, seem to me to merit particular consideration, For the most 


28 Heb. ii, 1; xii. 25, 29 Brewster. 30 Matt, xxv. 21, 34, 41. 
31 Commentationes Theol. ed, Rosenmiiller et Maurer, i. p. 2. 
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part, writers have been taken up with pointing out the connection of the 
New Testament doctrine with that of the Rabbins, which, however, is, at 
all events, a task of less consequence, the moment it is conceded that the 
Saviour connected with the expression different ideas from theirs, 

“Two kinds of defects are to be found in the usual treatment of this 
doctrine. At one time the different sides and allusions of the Baosetu 
tod Osov are ranged together as diverse significations of the phrase, with- 
out any attempt to show their identity, by discovering the fundamental 
idea; and, at another, what is still worse, one single aspect of the idea is 
exclusively seized, and all the rest disregarded. To mention an ancient 
commentator, the first defect is exemplified in Euthymius, who, upon 
Matt. iii. 2, after having previously said that Christ himself is here called 
the Guarlela tov odgavar, remarks: 3 Bucelela odgurav héyec tiv nokitéeluy 
tav ayyéhow, hv 6 Xgutrd¢ Goor obnw voucGereiy Euchhs Od THY Bbuyyehinov 
évrodav: héyetae 0& Bauorhela oigavGv ual 4 dndhuvors toy ev otgavois dyabar, 
Dyhot O& xui &hka mheiova 10 droux 175 Puathelug tov oLguvraey, nohvojuartor 
br, Os mootbvrec ebgyaousy.” From the expositors of the middle period, 
we may here quote the note of Zwinglius upon John iii. 3: ‘ Capitur hic 
regnum Dei pro doctrina ccelesti et praedicatione Evangelii, ut Luce 
xviii. Capitur aliquando pro vita eterna, Matt. xxv. Lue. xiv. Quandoque 
pro Ecclesia et congregatione fidelium, ut Matt. xiii. 24.’ Even the later 
lexicographers, Schleusner and Bretschneider, however, have not advanced 
beyond these indefinite statements; and the article on the subject by the 
latter is particularly defective. He sets out with the Rabbinical idea, 
which he also finds in the New Testament, and enumerates a multitude 
of texts, from which it is impossible to make out in what sense the term is 
used! Matt. iv. 17; v.10; xix. 233 vii. 21; xvi. 19, 28; xviii. 3, 4, 
23; xii. 28, e¢ passim. He farther states the meaning, ‘ Felicitas Chris- 
tianorum post resurrectionem,’ and then, with a ceterum, the very diverse 
meanings of, ‘res Christiana, vocatio ad regnum Christi, Christus ipse, 
nuntii Regni divini.’ How the word comes to have all these significations 
he does not explain.** Wahl is much more correct, when he comprises all 
the significations of the word in the following formula: ‘ Felicitas nunc et 
olim per Jesum obtinenda.’ But although the unity of the idea is thus 
preserved, the particular sense of fuartel« is lost. The second of the 
faults we mentioned. which consists in giving undue prominence to one 
side of the subject, and neglecting the rest, appears, to cite examples in 
the Treatises of Koppe and Keil, according to whom the word refers only 
to the future kingdom of the Messiah, which has still to be erected; in 
Storr, who says it is to be understood solely of the reign of the glorified 
Christ; and in Teller, who makes it the constitution of the Chritian relig- 
ion. In explaining this name, we shall begin with Buovdela 10d Osod, by 


32 Or by the kingdom of heaven he means the commonwealth of the angels, 
which Christ was about to rule, as never was done before, by gospel precepts. 
The fruition of celestial blessings is also called the kingdom of heaven; and many 
other things besides does this name, the kingdom of heaven, imply; for it is very 
significant, as we shall find in the sequel. 

33 “ Both Bretschneider and Schleusner seem to have entertained the idea, that 
Christ merely employed the expression by way of accommodation, But thus to 
disregard so much that is comprised in it, is a erying injustice, of which Semler 
was first guilty, and against which Baumgarten Crusius rightly says (Bib. Theol. 
s. 152), ‘It was no mere accommodation, but the only term suitable for the thing 
and system in question.’ The Wolfenbiittel fragments, however, have treated the 
expression worst of all, and audaeiously assert that Jesus used it in no other sense 
than the ambitious Jews, and thereby betrayed his own aspiring designs.” 
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which the variations, Baorlela 10 odgarar, and Baoileta tod Xovorod, will 
also be explained. According to my view, none have brought forward 
the fundamental notion more correctly than Origen among the ancients, 
and Calvin among the Reformers. The particular aspect of the idea which 
the several Fathers of the church seized and stated, can be best seen in 
their explanations of the second petition of the Lord’s Prayer; Augustine 
especially develops the subject with great depth and fulness. Most of 
them understand by it the kingdom of glory, the future revelation of Christ. 
Origen alone (in the book zegi etz7s) endeavors more specifically to 
unfold the idea of Budweia: Inhlovdr 6 edyouevos élOciv thy Buorketur tod 
Ocod, negi tod 1)» év adiG Buordeluy tod Osod dvatsihar xal xugnopoeyome 
xal telewOiyo, evddyms edystar, martds wey dylou bnd- Os0d Buorkevouevov 
Hal Tolg mYEUMUTLxOIS VOUoLG TOD OF00 mEOouEroL, Ciov El sivouovuerny mOALY 
olxovvtos Eavtov: MHOOVTOS AIO VOU TATOOS xal ovuBovhevortos 1H mutei Tov 
Xguorod év tH tetehewmudry wuyh xara 10 Elonuevor, 0b 100 Bowyéos gurnud. 
vevov: 1906 aitdy éhevoducbu xui uoriy nag ott nommobucbu.®* 
“ After some intermediate illustrations, he proceeds: The more the 
‘hallowing of God’s name takes place, the more also will his kingdom 
come, and that be fulfilled which is written, 1 Cor. xiii. 9,10; and then 
he adds, Ti obv éy huiv Baoreia tov Oeod 4 dxodrng ddindeiniws meoxdn10VEL 
évotyoevar, Orav mhynqwOi 16 maet 16 'Anogrbl@ eloyuévor, dre 6 Xguordc, 
nkviwy ob1@ Tov &yOodv bnotayértwy, Nagedacer 173» Buoileluy TH OG xal 
matgl, iva % 6 Oedg 1d névra dv név.25 With these admirable words let 
the reader compare what he says upon the same subject in another place, 
Hom. xiv. in Matt.,9* where he calls Christ in his own person, viewing 
him as the principle by which sin is to be vanquished, the Puoedu ; for 
of the Buarela in our text he says, ‘That properly it is Christ himself 
who is promised to the poor as the «iro Buorkeca’ In accordance with 
these views of the ancient fathers, Calvin, in the Commentary to his 
Harmony upon Matt. vi. 10, has the following words: ‘Regnare enim 
dicitur Deus inter homines, quum carne sua sub jugum redacta et suis 
cupiditatibus valere jussis illi se regendos addicunt et tradunt. . . . . 

Quare summa hujus precationis est, ut Deus verbi sui luce mundum irra- 
diet, Spiritus sui afflatu corda formet in obsequium justitie suee, quicquid 
est dissipatum in terra suis auspiciis in ordinem restituat, exordium vero 
regnandi faciat a subigendis carnis nostré cupiditatibus. Jam vero, quia 
regnum Dei per continuos progressus augetur usque ad mundi finem, 
necesse est quotidie optare ejus adventum.’ With this is to be compared 
his comment upon Matt. iii. 2, and John iii. 8, where, among other things, 
he says: Falluntur qui regnum Dei pro ccelo accipiunt, cum potius spirit- 
ualem vitam significet, quae fide in hoc mundo inchoatur, magisque in dies 
adolescit, secundum assiduos fidei progressus.’ What Calvin, guided by 
a systematic consideration of texts of Scripture, here expresses, Luther, 


% “Tt is clear, that whoever prays for the kingdom of God to come, prays by 
due inference for that kingdom to be set up, and bear fruit, and reach perfection 
in himself: Inasmuch as every saint who is under the dominion of God, and 
obeys his spiritual laws, dwells, as it were, in the well-governed city of himself, 
the Father being present with him, and Christ giving counsel with the Father in 
the perfect soul, according to that text, of which I cited a little ago, ‘We will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him.’ ” 

35 “For those who incessantly advance, the consummation of the kingdom of 
God within us shall commence when that saying of the apostle has been fulfilled, 
‘That Christ, having put all enemies under his feet, shall deliver up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father, that God may be all in all.’” 

36 Kd. de la Rue, T. iii., p. 929. . 
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ore the dictates of his pious heart, handles in the beautiful sermon, 
On the kingdom of God, of the year 1524,37 with which we may compare 
his exposition of the eighth Psalm, § 22, 23.3° We lay down, accord- 
ingly, as the fundamental notion of the kingdom of God: A community — 
in which God reigns, and which, as the nature of a right government in- 
volves, obeys him not by constraint, but from free will and affection ; of 
which rt follows, as a necessary consequence, that the parties are intimately 
bound to each other in the mutual interchange of offices of love. To estab- 
lish a community of this kind, was the purpose for which the Saviour ap- 
peared upon the earth; and forasmuch as it can only exist in perfection 
after the defeat of all his enemies, 1 Cor. xv. 28; Heb. x. 18, the chief 
seat of this kingdom of Christ is, doubtless, in the world to come; and 
it is a gross error, when Usteri, in the 4th edition of his ‘ Paulinischer 
Lehrbegriff,’** follows Rosenkranz, and would persuade us, that the king- 
dom of Christ belongs only to the world that now is. The prophets, 
whose glance, it is true, took in the whole extent of the Messiah’s king- 
dom, but was chiefly fixed upon the period of its completion, were thereby 
led to place it at the end of time, and, in like manner, most of the texts 
of the New Testament promise it as something beyond the grave. See 
this done, for example, by the Evangelists, Matt. xiii. 43; xxv. 84; xxvi. 
29; Mark ix. 47; Luke xiii. 29; and equally so, though many call this 
into question, by the apostles, 1 Cor. vi. 9,10; Gal. v. 21; Eph. v. 5; 
1 Cor. xv. §0; 2 Thess. i. 5;°2 Tim. iv. 1,18; 2 Pet. i. 11; Acts. xiv. 
22. Those expositors, accordingly, who, like Koppe and Keil, understood 
by the Suardecu 100 9608, Christ’s kingdom in the world to come, take what 
is certainly a partial view; stiil, however, they have more truth on their 
side than their opponents. But it was a very awkward evasion of the 
contrary texts to which they had recourse, when they, moreover, added 
that ‘sometimes the term denotes the institutions preparatory to God’s 
kingdom in the world to come,’ and expounded such passages as Mark | 
xii. 34, as follows: ‘Thou art upon the right way to the kingdom of God 
hereafter.’ They would have done much better to allow that the Puovselu 
is unquestionably represented in the New Testament as already come, al- 
though but in its commencement. The kingdom of God has hereafter in 
fact become existent in time, by the appearance in human nature of him, 
who could say of himself, ‘I always do the things that please the Father.’ 
He who is the king is likewise the first. citizen of the kingdom of God ; 
and if we interpret the év1d¢ in the text Luke xvii. 21, among, which is 
the right way, then Christ himself declares, that with his person God’s 
kingdom in eternity first became a kingdom in time. He commands us, 
moreover, daily to pray that his kingdom may come; and the more that 
that life which is in him is diffused among mankind, the more do they cease 
to be disobedient subjects of God. As now present, the kingdom of God 
is represented in Matt. xi. 12; xii. 28; xvi. 9; Mark xii. 34; Luke xvi. 
16; xvii. 20; and in the Epistles, Rom. xiv. 17; 1 Cor. iv. 20; Col. i. 
13; iv. 11. Heb. xii. 28. Now, when we consider that thus both the 
first Gospels and Paul represent the kingdom of God as future, and yet 
at the same time speak of it as having already come, we perceive a re- 
markable point of coincidence between them and John with respect to 
the doctrine which has ever been regarded as peculiar to that apostle 
viz., That life eternal commences here in time.*® 


37 Walch, vol. xii., p. 1938. 38 Walch, vol. v., p. 294. 39 P. 371. 
40 “The two passages in which this Evangelist mentions the BaovAeia rod Deo 
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“After thus defining the Paovdela tot Os0%, we learn how the 
Baolele t0o5 Xovovod and the Buolela tro” otearvar in Matthew 
are to be explained. The kingdom of Christ denotes just the reign of 
God, conceived as carried on through the mediation of Christ.1 Hence 
the more power God acquires over us, and the more we become his 
children, the more does the Son deliver up‘? the kingdom to the Father, 
until that full delivery, whereof St. Paul speaks, 1 Cor, xv. 28. Ovgavol 
is not, according to the Rabinnical usus loguendi, synonymous with 
God,*? but denotes the world that lies beyond, and is elevated above the 
present sphere of time and sense. Some passages in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews are explanatory of tais, particularly ¢. xii., and the expression _ 
of St. Paul, 4 d»w ‘Iegovowhru, : 

“Tn order fully to elucidate the idea, we should now necessarily re- 
quire to enter upon a similar consideration of the terms which are in 
various respects analogous: «ldy pehhor, olxoupéry mélhovoa, éxxdyola. 
This, however, would car us too far.”—Tuoxvox. 


Norz B, p. 181. 


The following remarks on four of the beatitudes are just and beau- 
tiful. “Happiness or rest of soul, our Divine Saviour well knew, was 
the great object of man, and to this, therefore, he ever applies himself. 
‘ Happy, says he, ‘are'the poor in spirit; happy are the meek; happy 
are the merciful ; happy are the pure in heart.’ The plainness and sim- 
plicity of these sayings may lead the superficial to overlook their force 
and fulness. But if ever there was weight of sentiment and language it 
is here; or if ever truth was rendered attractive by the mode of exhibi- 
tion, it is in these instances. It is common to inculeate good temper and 
right conduct, as matter of duty ; but here they are pressed upon us as 
the ingredients of inward happiness. And on a moment’s calm reflec- 
tion, we do not ourselves see them to be so? Humility is the parent 
of contentment, because it restrains all arrogance of demand, all exorbit- 
ance of desire. It fits a man to his situation, and makes him content 
with what he hath. Meekness consists in equability of temper, in gen- 
tleness of mind, in immovable self-possession. Is not this itself a 
security for happiness ? for how many of the miseries of life do we clearly 
see arising from the want of this invaluable temper? Mercifulness, 
too, is another great component of happiness. We are- made for 
action and for society; and what can so secure to us the happiness 
of active and social beings, as a taste for, and a delight in, doing 
good? ‘It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes, says a great 
master of human nature. But a far greater master has carried it still 
higher. ‘It is,’ said he, ‘ more blessed to give than receive.’ Purity of 
heart implies a superiority of soul to everything low and brutish, to 
everything selfish and mean, a freedom from little views and sinister 
ends, and, on the contrary, a relish and love of everything really great 


iii, 8; xviii. 36, have been usually referred to the life hereafter, but unjustly ; the 
latter merely affirms that the dominion of Christ did not take its rise from the 
relations of the present life—ovx goriw é&« tot Kéocuov robrov—and hence is not in 
its appearance like an earthly government. Luke xvii. 20 is a parallel.” 

41 J, Gerhard’s Loci Theologici, tom. xx., p. 122, 128. 

42 pea restore, bring back. Vide “Storr, De not. cel. reg.” Opuse. iy 274. 
275.—J. Bb. 

43 Baumgarten Crusius, Bib . Theologie, p. 151. 
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and good This our Redeemer places next after mercy, because it, is 
necessary to the reality, as well as the duration, of mercy: a wrong end 
‘spoiling the temper as surely as it warps the principles; on which St. 
James has given the noblest comment, when he says, that ‘the wisdom 
from above is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, 
full of merey and good fruits, without partiality and without hypocrisy ;’ 
a sentence which deserves to be written in letters of gold.” —AtmxaNnDER 
Knox, Remains, III., 886, 387. ; 


Nore ©, p. 168. 


“ “Poxé from the Syriac, 8P°. which is from the Hebrew p>, mean- 
ing an empty, insignificant, worthless fellow. Mwg?, from the Hebrew 
™, which signifies a rebellious man—an apostate; a more bitter term 
of reproach than the former. Both these terms should be preserved in 
a translation, as they were used in a general and indecisive acceptation. 
The latter word, Mwg?, from being rendered in an expression by no 
means equivalent, has occasioned embarrassment to some, as our Saviour 
himself calls the Pharisees ‘ fools ;? Matt. xxii. 17, 19; and employs the 
word on other occasions, and so does his Apostle Paul.” “In a treatise of 
Maimonides, ‘ concerning offences of ignorance and inadvertency.’ iii. 7, 
‘the man who commits a sin in direct violation of the law of God, and 
in perverse opposition to his express will, is called V2, a rebel or an 
apostate—a term implying the highest enormity, and most aggravated 
guilt. What a mortal antipathy the Jews bore against an apostate from 
their religion, may be seen from the conduct of Mattathias, as related in 
the first book of Maccabees, and Joseph. Antiq. Jud, xii, 8.’ ”—-W aKEFIELD. 

“Tt seems odd, that when the Jews had been just before reprimanded 
for calling any one Raka, a Syriac term of reproach, they should here be 
warned against calling him purgé, thow fool, as more aggravating. There 
is not the same scale in the crime as in the punishment. Nay, #wgé in 
Greek, does not signify so much as Raka in Syriac; and therefore should 
not be interpreted at all any more than Raka, or at least should not have 
been interpreted by the Greek word woe, thou fool. It is properly 
Syriac, and comes from the Hebrew ™®, which signifies rebellious, 
stubborn, apostate. Deut. xxi. 18,20; Numb. xx. 10; Psal. xxviii. 23.” 
—Syxes. “This observation is certainly just..—Dr. Hunry Owen. 
Bisuor Prarcz also accords with this exegesis. 


Nore C,!? p. 180. 


Swear nor ar att.— Let your communication be yea, yea; nay, nay.’ 
“Not one of the oaths which our Lord chooses as an illustration of his 
prohibition, is a judicial oath. Every one of them is just the kind of 
oath which, from the analogy of other nations, we should suppose would 
be used in familiar discourses. The communication (4oyoc), which is to 
be ‘yea, yea; nay, nay,’ cannot, without a most strange use of language, 
include a formal legal procedure.” —“There are some of you who think 
that you must be very careful of using the word God in your familiar 
talk, because God hath set apart that for solemn purposes; but you do 
not think much of swearing by heaven, or by earth, or by Jerusalem, or 
by your head,—you do not care how lightly you use these oaths. Now, 
whether you knew °$ or not, this arises from want of reverence of God, 
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You think it is just the name that is sacred. Oh, no! Everything is 
sacred, God is in everything. Look up to the wide heaven over your 
head, God is there ; the sun speaks of him; the firmament speaks of 


him. Look at the earth, God is there; every tree, and plant, and flower 


speaks of him. Go into Jerusalem, there is the temple in which God 
has promised to dwell. Think of your head, there is a witness for God ; 
it is he who preserves every hair of it. I say, then, ‘Swear not at all.’ 
If you trifle with an oath, you trifle with God, in whose presence you 
are living, and moving, and having your being.”—Mauriceg, iii. 34, 
35-42, 43. : 
Nors D, p. 186. 
% 

“The question, whether a really absolute universality and literal ful- 
filment pertain to these words, must be determined, first, from the 
whole Christian doctrine, then from the connection, and in fine, from other 
declarations of Scripture, especially Christ’s own behavior, and that of 
his disciples. ‘ : 

“In regard to the first of these topics, it may be said as follows :— 
The Christian, in the perfected state, is the child of his heavenly Father ;*4 
and, consequently, “ovwwrdc ris Oelas qioews, 2 Pet. i. 4. Goodness in 
him must hence resmble that of his original, and thus his love bear the 
character of the love of God. The love of God, however, is always ac- 
companied with holiness and wisdom, and being so, it stands in its rela- 
tion to evil, not merely in attitude of defence, but also of restraint and 
punishment, partly according to the inward necessity of the Divine 
nature, partly for the good of the sinner himself, and partly for the ad- 
vantage of human society. In the same way, then, the love of the Chris- 
tian in relation to evil must not manifest merely passive submission, ex- 
cept in such measure as not to compromise the honor and holiness of 
God among men, in the first place ; the good of the sinner inthe second ; 
and, in fine, ‘the interests of human society. On the contrary, when this 
is the case, even the Christian’s love in relation to evil, must become 
restraining and punitive. Considering, however, that in a community, 
the exercise of this restraining and punitive love cannot be conceded to 
every individual, inasmuch as the individual wants the power, or, by 
reason of excited passion, the wisdom requisite, the office of punitive love 
has, by Divine appointment, been devolved upon the magistracy, in 
which those qualities necessary for its exercise are united, and has con- 
tinued with individuals, as e. g. with the father of a family, only in such 
measure as the magistracy invests them with.® Thus, viewed with 
reference to the whole system of Christian truth, our saying acquires the 
following import: ‘To such an extent ought ye, my disciples, to be free 
from the desire of revenge, as that, except where the honor of God, and 
the good of your injurer and the community, exact of you the contrary, 
you ought, in patient self-denial, to do more than even what insolence 
demands from you.’ 

“To this restriction, the context is at least not opposed, for the aim of 
the precept is not to limit the punishment of the wicked, but the desire 
of vengeance in Christ’s disciples. Nay, that the restriction much rather 
emanates from the spirit of Christianity, will be established by other 
Biblical declarations. Here we have chiefly to consider the kind of way 
in which the apostle Paul expresses himself, in the particular passages 


44 See ver. 45, and p. 145, &e. 45 This is a questionable theory.—J. B, 
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where he delivers admonitions referring to the commandments of Christ. 
At 1 Cor. vi. 7, he does not call it a «9éatwua of the Corinthian Church, 
that they had gone to law with one another, but a frmjuo. dic, says 
he, ody! wndloy dduxstabs, . . . ddd Susic dduxsire, . . «xa TadrH 
adelgovs. Here the precept of Christ appears, in that less harsh form in 
which every reader of sound sense takes it up’at the first approach, with 
an ody uahiov, With this we have to conjoin the well known dict. prob. 
in Paul and Peter, respecting the magistracy: Oeod dudxovds eats, 
Exdixos sig doyiv 1 1d xaxd» ngdooovm; and moreover, the passages 
Wout Jesus permits his followers to withdraw from. persecution by 
ight. 

“ As regards Christ’s own behavior, and that of the apostles, we have, 
John xviii. 23, the example, that when he was smitten upon the. cheek, 
he does not literally fulfil the precept; but, on the contrary, asks of him 
who did the violence, ‘If I have spoken well, why smitest thou me? 
Paul, too, everywhere acts in such a way, as to recognize the punitive 
office of the magistrate, and when exposed to injustice, in place of suffer- 
ing patiently, appeals to them, Acts, xvi. 35-40; xxii. 23-29; xxv. 
9-11.”—Tuotvuck. 


Norz F, p. 190. 


Chrysostom’s view of the course of thought in this paragraph is finely 
conceived, and most felicitously expressed. “ Eide¢ doug d&véby Babjuods, 
' wal mOs sig adiyy uds tv xogupiy Eotyoe 75 dostis ; oxdmer Ob BrwOev 
aoOuay nodrds gate Bubuds, wi Koyery kdixlasg: Devtegos, wet TO KoFaoOan, 
tov korxovvta Tog Yoowg uy d&ubyecOaue tolr0s, ui odour tov éenygectorta 
tadra & énaber, ddl jovydour rétugtos, td xai magacyeiv Exvtdy sig 10 
madeiv xaxGs- méuntos,16 wai nAéov maguoyerr,  éxeivoc Botdetoau 6 moujouc: 
Ex106, TO wy MLoFur Tov TadTa EoyaCduEvor: EGDouos, TO xal dyanyour dyDoos, 
tO xal Evegystyoar Evvatos, 10 xal Oedy bnég adiod noguxaheiv: eldes Bwos 
gihosopias ;” “ Do you observe the scale he has ascended, and how he 
has placed us upon the pinnacle of virtue? Contemplate the enumera- 
tion from the beginning. The first step is, not to begin injuring; the- 
second, after injury has been done, not to retaliate like for like upon the 
injurer; the third, not to inflict the same on the offender that one has 
suffered, but to be quiet; the fourth, to yield ourself to suffer evil; the 
’ fifth, to yield more than he who did the evil wishes; the sixth, not to 
hate him who did such things; the seventh, even to love him; the eighth, 
to do him good; the ninth, to pray to God for him. Do you mark the 
summit of philosophy ?” 


Nore G; p. 211. 


“On the richness of the contents of this prayer, Tertullian, in his day, 
expresses himself with great force, ‘ De orat.’ ¢. 1: ‘Brevitas ista. . .. 
magnze ac beat interpretationis substantia fulta est, quantumque sub- 
stringitur verbis, tantum diffunditur sensibus, neque enim propria tantum 
orationis officia complexa est, venerationem Dei, aut hominis petitionem, 
sed omnem pene sermonem Domini, omnem commemorationem dis. 
ciplinz, ut revera in oratione breviariwm totius Hvangelii comprehendatur,’ 

“We must beware of underlaying with logical schemes, according to 
the forms of the school, the discourses of the Lord and his apostles. In 
the language of God to mankind, sounding from the kingdom of grace, 
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equally with that which addresses us from the kingdom of nature, an 
order of a loftier kind than the formally logical prevails. Just at the 
point where the square of our logic will no longer fit, commence the con- 
fines of a higher realm. The discourses of men of God do not need to be 
dressed into French gardens by the scholastic shears of a Lampe and a 
Baumgarten, in order to acquire order and connection. They are like an 
English park, where grove and meadow variously alternate, but where, 
through all the seeming confusion, the law of beauty and order of a 
higher sort is yet maintained. It would, however, be running into 
extremes on the opposite side, were we to discard every proof of a strict 
logical arrangement. 

“This prayer contains a sacred heptad of petitions, which separate into 
two halves. The first expresses God’s relation towards us, the latter our 
relation towards God. The three opening petitions unfold gradually one 
thought: 1. God must be acknowledged to be what he is; 2. Then does 
he reign over man; 3. Thereby will the earth be at last glorified into 
the kingdom of heaven. In like manner, the four last petitions contains 
a progression which runs parallel. Supplication begins with what is 
inferior, entreating first for earthly necessaries, and then for spiritual 
blessings: 1. for the removal of past guilt; 2. for protection from guilt 
~ to come; 3. for final deliverance from all sin and evil.“* Hereupon is 
appended an epilogue, belonging, indeed, to a later period, but exceed- 
ingly well suited to the place it occupies, and which, once more in a triad, 
states the grounds of the Christian’s assurance of faith. This train of 
ideas is set forth, still more strictly arranged, in the following scheme by 
Dr. Weber, in the program of 1828, to which we have referred. 


TI péAoyoc. A6}0¢. *ExiAoyoc. 
evyai. ainjpara. 
1) marep. 1) dyacb7re 76 1) rAv dprov judy rov 1) dre ood éo- 
dvoua cov, émtovotov dog tyucy tw 4 Ga- 
OnMLEPOV. otAcia. 
2) Muar. 2) é20étw 7 Ba- 2) Kat ddec nu Ta 2) cod = éorw 
otAeia cov, ObelAnuata KTA. H Sbvopee. 
8) 6 év rote 8) yevnOjtw 7d 8) cat py eloevéyne 8) cod} = éorw 
obvpavoic. OéAnuad cov nag el¢ metpacuov y 00§a. 
KTA, KTA. 


The first e877 and the first ai’ryua, Dr. Weber refers to theology, the 
second «vy and airyux to Christology, the third e377, with the third 
atinua, to pneumatology, or angelology and demonology. It is more 
correct to say, that the disposition of these petitions is founded in the 
economy of Father, Son, and Spirit, which economy here, as is also often 
the case elsewhere, appears as the deeper basis of our logical order of the 
triad. The acknowledgment of the nature of the Godhead as holy, relates 
mainly to the Wather, as the éez7. His reign in mankind is carried on 
through the mediation of the Son. It attains its completion through the 
Spirit, in which the Father and Son preside in the church, so that the 
Divine will is executed upon earth as it is in heaven. In the same way, 
the support of the bodily existence relates to the ‘ opus creationis et con- 
servationis,’ consequently, chiefly to the economy of the Father,’ the 


46 Bengel: “Tres relique rogationes spectant vite spiritualis in mundo initium, 
progressum, exitum, rogantesque confitentur non solum de sua indigentia, sed 
etiam de reatu, periculo et angustiis. Quum hee amota sunt, Deus est illis omnia 
in omnibus, per rogationes tres primas.” Compare Augustine and Calvin, 
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doing away of the guilt of sin, to the economy of the Son, protection 
from the power of temptation, and ultimate subjective redemption from 
evil, to the economy of the Spirit.”—Tusotvck, 

“Considered as a whole, our Lord’s prayer contains only one thought, 
or idea, the longing after the kingdom of God,’ to which all the prayers 
of the children of God (as those whom Jesus here teaches to pray) as- 
pire. But this one idea must be viewed as having two references; jirst, 
with regard to the relation of God to men, which is expressed in the 
three first petitions, which represent the kingdom of God as still per- 
fecting itself, wherein that which is God’s highest object is uttered in the 
form of a wish; secondly, with regard to the relation of men to God, 
which is expressed in the four last petitions, in which are reviewed the 
obstacles to the progress of the kingdom of God. In the jirst’ part, 
therefore, the discourse begins with the riches of God. 

“ Thy name be hallowed, 
“ Thy kingdom. come, 
“ Thy will be done. ; 

“Tn the second part, on the contrary, it commences with the poverty 
of man. 

“ Us give daily bread, 
“ Us forgive our debts, 
“ Us lead not into temptation, 
“ Us deliver from evil, 

“Tn the very significant doxology is expressed the certain hope. that 
the prayer will be heard, a hope which is founded on the nature of the 
unchangeable God himself, who, as the highest good, will realize the 
good at his appearance (the kingdom of God).”—OtsnauseEn,. 

It is impossible to express in too strong terms, pity and disapproba- 
tion at the want of spiritual perspicacity and sensibility, and the impious 
arrogance, manifested in the judgments given of this prayer, by two ra- 
tionalist German theologians, Shulz and Muller. 

The former theologian is of opinion that “The want of all coherence 
and all natural connection between the several petitions, which could 
scarcely be excused in a suppliant praying with the most unbridled 
fancy, far less in one so reflective and considerate as Jesus, makes it im- 
possible to suppose that the prayer forms a connected whole.” And 
Moller says, “In short, the moment we regard the prayer as connected, 
we perceive in it so many defects, that one does not understand why 
Jesus did not deliver something more perfect.” ! ! 

The best expositions of this prayer we are acquainted with, are to be 
found in “ Chemnitii Harmonia Evang.” Tom, I.; “ Amyraldi Exercit. ;” 
and “ Witsii Exercit. Sac.,” of which we have, what is a very uncommon 
thing, a really good translation by my esteemed friend, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Pringle. Augustine’s short commentary, and Nésselt’s notes in 
his “‘ Exercitationes,” are worth consulting. Stapfer’s and Brunning’s 


47 Luther, therefore, justly says: “The true Christian says an everlasting ‘Our 
Father,’ namely, in so far as all his longing is concentrated in the idea of the 
kingdom of God.” 

45 “Schulz supposes that the prayer is to be taken up as follows—‘ When you 
want to make a prayer of adoration to the Father of universal nature, thus 
speak: O thou, who art our Father, and the Father of all thy creatures, highly 
exalted, let thy praise be our continual employment.’ 2. ‘Or when you wish to 
pray for the acceleration of the commencement of my religion, speak . . 4 
3. ‘Or when you wish to pray to God for the utmost happiness of mankind, con- 
sisting in the willing observance of his precepts, say eA 
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learned nnd ingenious dissertations, in the first and second volumes of 
the “ Tempe Helvetica,” are curiosities of their kind. These good men 
find all the minute particulars of a very artificial system, and all the _ 
leading events of the future history of the Christian church, in this sim- 
ple prayer. I am afraid, they have rather put them into, than drawn 
them out of it. The brief exposition of the Lord’s prayer, in the West- 
minster Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, is admirable. That in their 
Larger Catechism is excellent. also, only not a very few sincere Chris- 
tians would rather deprecate than supplicate, as they direct us to do un- 
der the second petition, that “the church should be maintained by the 
civil magistrates.” The Rev. David Duncan’s little volume deserves to 
have for its motto, “Multum in Parvo.” 

Some learned interpreters—among the rest Lightfoot, in his “ Hore 
Hebraice et Talmudice;” Witsius, in his “ Exercitationes Sacree;” 
Schéttgen, in his “ Hore Hebraice ;” Vitringa, in his work “ De Syn- 
agoga;” and Wetstein in his “Commentary,’—have endeavored to 
show, that in his prayer are many forms of expression, which the Jews 
of that age were accustomed to use in their prayers. Some have even 
gone so far as to hold, that the whole of the petitions are to be found 
word for word nearly in the liturgies which it is supposed the Jews 
about this period began to use in their synagogues. With regard to 
this question, I am much disposed to acquiesce in the opinion of the ju- 
dicious and eloquent Vernede :—Divers scavans ont sontenu qu'il jugea 
a propos d’en emprunter tous les articles des anciennes liturgies des 
Juifs, ou des écrits des docteurs de cette nation. Mais d’abord on auroit 
de la peine 4 prouver que dés lors il y eut des liturgies universellement 
regues dans cette eglise. De plus, il est certain que plusieurs des 
ouvrages, auxquels on en appelle, sont postérieurs a |’ere chrétienne: Et 
les passages qu’on en produit en preuve n’ont rien moins qu'une conform- 
ité exacte et frippante ; quelquefois n’ont qu’un rapport assés éloigné 
avec ceux qu'on prétend en avoir été deduits. Ainsi nous ne sgaurions 
adopter cette hypothese.”—Sermons sur le discours sur la montagne.— 
Vol. IL, Ser. XXII, pp. 42, 43. 


Nore H, p. 222. 


“The Epilogue,’ Or cot Zory 4 Baosdela x.1.4. The authenticity of 
these words has been strongly assailed by criticism. Taking the data as 
they at present lie before us, we, too, can do nothing else than decide 
against their genuineness, inclusively of the dui». Were we, however, 
to proceed entirely upon internal evidences in answering the question, 
our verdict would certainly be very different. Nothing could be a 
greater mistake than for Wetstein to think of demonstrating the spu- 
riousness of the epilogue from the circumstance, that it puts the 14th 
verse too far from the first petition, which, however, it should help to 
elucidate, as if the sixth and seventh petitions did not intervene to sep- 
arate them—and further, by saying, that, when coupled with the sixth 
petition, the words appear inapposite, and, when referred back to the 
three first, tautological. Much more does this epiphonema finely ex- 
press the foundation of hope, on which all the prayers of the suppliant 
rest, so that we acquiesce entirely in the opinion of Calvin, who says 
of the clause: ‘Tam apte quadrat. Neque enim, he proceeds, ‘ideo 
solum addita est, ut corda nostra ad expetendam Dei gloriam accendat. 
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et admoneat, quisnam esse debeat votorum nostrorum scopus, sed etiam 
ut doceat, preces nostras, que hic nobis dictate: sunt, non alibi, quam in 
Deo solo fundatas esse, ne propriis meritis nitamur.’ Bengel, however, 
comes to the aid of the Latin codices, which omit the words, with the 
observation drawn deep from the spirit of Christianity : ‘Celebramus 
eum (patrem ccelestem) tali fere modo, quo- peregrinantes et militantes 
contenti esse debemus. Ubi ad metam perverierit universitas filiorum 
Dei, mera fiet in ccelo doxologia; venit regnum ejus, facta est voluntas 
ejus, remisit ngbis peccata, &c. ; preesertim tempori illi, quo Dominus 
hane formulam discipulis preescripsit, convenientior erat rogatio, quam 
hymnus. Jesus nondum erat glorificatus,’ &c. But in this observation, 
the point is overlooked upon which most depends, viz., that we have 
here, according to Heumann’s correct remark, the doxology under an 
aitiological form. It is not a burst of emotion swelling over into a 
hymn. It is much more an intensified é«%, specifying the basis upon 
which the suppliant places his confidence. The internal evidences, ac- 
cordingly, could not make us at all dubious of the authenticity of the 
words—barring the single circumstance, that the order of the three pre- 
dicates Buovlelo, Jivaurg and 06a would correspond better with the three 
triads of petitions, if the divaucs stood before the Baoidela. It is evidence 
of an external kind which determines the point. 

“The critical proofs of the spuriousness of the passage are to be found 
developed in Bengel, Appar. crit. p. 459, Jac. Breitinger, Museum Helvet. 
XI. 370. XVI. 591. XVIII. '719, in Wetstein and Griesbach’s Comment. 
crit. d. 68, sqq., from the two last of which Rédiger has collected them, 
enlarged by some remarks, in the third appendix to his Ed. of Griesbach’s 
Synopsis. We confine ourselves here to a statement of the main results, 
1. To be sure, a very few, but these the most eminent Greek codices, as 
the Cod. Vat. and Cantab., omit them. The Cod. Alex. is defective just 
at this place. The most of these codices are of western origin. That 
the words were wanting in them, is corroborated by the Latin translation, 
and by the most ancient Latin fathers. Neither Tertullian nor Cyprian, 
nor Jerome (who yet retains the Amen), nor Augustine read this dox- 
ology. ‘Tertullian expressly calls the sixth petition the clausula of the 
prayer. 2. The Alexandrine codices, moreover, did not contain the 
words, and they are wanting in Origen and in the Coptic version. 3. In 
other authorities they are also missing, in the Arabic translation of the 
ed. Rom. of the four Evangelists, of 1591, from which the Paris and 
London Polyglott has borrowed them, and in the Persic translation, edited 
by Whelock from three Persic codices in 1652, in Cyrill of Jerusalem, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Maximus and Cesarius. Euthymius reproaches the 
Bogomilians with rejecting the énugdrnux of the Lord’s prayer, appended 
by the fathers of the church: 16 nag& tv Oeiwy gworiowy nal 175 éxxdnolas 
xuOnyntav noootebéiv augorededttioy Enigdyyyu—to Orv God ~orwy 7 Buorheia 
nul 4 OdFa 10d maTeds xual Tov vow xual Tov ayiov nrEetuatos, ods dxodoaL 
évézovrur. 4, As the practice gradually crept in of supplementing the 
less, from the more complete, reports of Christ’s sayings, what Matthew 
contains over and above what is given by Luke, was likewise added to 
the text of the Lord’s prayer in the latter evangelist. Nevertheless, the 
doxology is wanting in it, according to all the codices. 5. It is, moreover, 
easy to make it appear how the addition could have arisen. Even among 
the Jews responses were customary. In the public recitation of prayers, 
the people pronounced either an amen, or a doxology similar to that 
which we find, 1 Chron. xxix, 11, This practice of antiphonies was trans 
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lated into the Christian church, and, what is very remarkable, we are even 
able to point out the progressive steps by which the epilogue attained its 
present form. In one passage of the Constit. Apost. 1. VII. c. 24, we find 
the Lord’s prayer with the shorter doxology, dru ood garter a Buardela sic 
tovs ulavace &u_v, whereas in another, J. Hl. c. 18, the formula is com- 
plete. Thus the Sahidic, or Upper Egyptian version, reads the abbrevi- 
ated formula %} Obvapues zal 10 xgaroc. See Cramer’s ‘ Beitrage zur Befor- 
derung,’ &c. Th. III. p. 60. The doxology underwent a still greater 
enlargement, after the fifth century, at which time, the allusion to the 
Trinity that became ever more and more frequent in liturgical formulas, 
appears. Thus cod. 157 and 225, in Griesbach have, after 065«, the ad- 
dition 10d warods xul Tod viod xal tod &ylov mvEtuatoc, and it is to this that 
Lucian’s Philopatris, ¢. 27, seems to allude, where it says, 17 styijy dad 
tov muteds cokikusvoc, xai tiv nodvavuuor GOA Eis t&hoc éniOelc. Hence 
the ed. Complut. in its day, and afterwards Erasmus and Beza, express 
the conjecture, that the formula has passed over into the text of the New 


- Test., from the usage of the liturgies. In the same way, in the ‘Ave 


Maria,’ the ‘quia perperisti servatorem animarum nostrarum,’ was ap- 
pended to the ‘ benedicta tu in mulieribus.’ In the same way, too, do our 
ministers extend, in a variety of modes, the Mosaic benediction; and 
thus, in the Romish church, ‘ per lesum Christum dominum nostrum,’ was 
frequently annexed to the ‘libera nos a malo’ of the Lord’s prayer itself. 
Besides those we have already specified at p. 303, the following older. 
authors have regarded the words as spurious :—Zwinglius (not Calvin), 
Cicolampadius, Pellicanus, Bucer, Melancthon, Camerarius, Drusius, 
Schultetus, Walton, Grotius, Mill, Grabe, M. Pfaff, whom almost all 
follow. Luther, too, has passed over the doxology in both of his Cate- 
chisms. 

“ Among the advocates for the authenticity of the formula, we have to 
name Wolf, Olearius, Witsius, Heumann, S. J. Baumgarten, ‘de anth, 
doxol.’ Hale, 1758, Heinr. Benzenberg in the ‘Symbolee Duisb.’ 1784, 
T. IL. P. 1, p. 97, Matthai in the Anm. zu s. N. T.,’ Weber,-in the disser- 


tation already referred to. All that they produce in favor of their opin- 


ion, however, can never be brought into comparison with the facts already 
stated. Benzenberg enters most minutely into the subject; but the shifts 
to which he has recourse, some of them of a very violent character, have 
already found an opponent in the editor of the ‘Symb.,’ the learned P. 
Berg. The witness of greatest weight in favor of the authenticity, is 
doubtless the Peschito. The three Syrian translations,.viz., the Peschito, 
the Philoxenian, and the Jerusalem, contain the doxology. The two last 
as belonging to a later date, cannot here be taken into consideration. 
With regard to the authority of the Peschito, however, even it is not 
above the suspicion of certain interpolations or additions by the Lectiona- 
ries. The passages in it, by which this is evinced, have been collected by 
Griesbach, ‘ Meletemata de vetustis textus N. T. recensionibus,’ p. li. 
The Athiopic, Armenian, and Gothic versions, along with the Arab. Erp. 
and the Persic in the London Polyglott, did not take their origin prior to 
the fourth century, and hence possess no force as evidence. Matthai in- 
sists that it was Origen who first introduced the depravation into the text, 
for which assumption, however, there is a total want of plausible proof; 
and he fancies he can annihilate the authority of the Vulgate by 1 John 
v. ‘7. For just as at that passage, the Latins have, for doctrinal reasons, 
made an addition, so, on grounds liturgical, did they proprio Marte banish 
the words in question from the Greek Text. ‘Nov. Test. Grace,’ T. L 
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p. 23, II. p. 297. Whereas, on the contrary, Bengel found in our passage 
no slender connrmation of the partial opinion he entertained of the Latin 
version, in order the more powerfully to justify his favorite text, 1 John 
v. 7. But even were Matthai successful in setting aside the authority of 
the Vulgate, that is by no means the sole evidence for the omission of 
the passage. Benzenberg goes still more arbitrarily to work, endeavor- 
ing to raise a suspicion that all the ecclesiastical fathers who omit the 
words have been corrupted by the Paris editors into conformity with the 
Vulgate. 

“ Now, even although we should, on the grounds advanced, discard 
this doxology from the text, it will still maintain its place undisputed in 
the use of the church. For, if we only have not, as above shown, to 
restrict ourselves scrupulously to the precise words of the prayer, as if it 
were a magical formula, we are at liberty to extend it. Now, that the 
extension here presented to us in the doxology, has been made entirely 
in the spirit of the Lord, is what can in nowise be called in question.” 
‘-—Tuo.vck. 


A 
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“ Augustine observes how those who are addressed here as ‘being 
evil,’ are the very same into whose mouths but just now the Lord has 
put that word, ‘ Our Father ;’ to whdém he has made the promise, ‘ Ask 
and it shall be given you;’ so that. every faithful, i. ¢., believing man, 
has a double aspect, he is‘evil’ through his old nature, he is good 
through participation with him who is the highest good, who is in some 
sense the alone good (Matth. xix. 17), the good in himself, and altogether 
good, while others are good through him, and only as they are sharers 
of his life. So that we may perceive here, that he has seized the 
right interpretation of the ‘being evil,’ which they fail to catch who 
take the epithet ‘evil,’ not as the designation of all men, of human 
nature in general (Gen, viii. 21), as its is opposed to the goodness 
and holiness of God, but of some particular men deeper sunk in cor- 
ruption than the rest; as if Christ would say, even the worst among 
you (even the zovng0l), do not extend their malignity to their children, 
but in their relations to them show themselves bountiful and good. 
But the other is the truer and deeper explanation, embracing the 
whole race of man under this charge of evil, who, being such, have 
yet natural affections, the yearnings of a parent’s heart towards their 
children, and, according to their ability and knowledge, impart unto 
them good gifts, which, if not in the highest degree deserving the 
title of ‘good, are yet good for the necessities of the present life. 
How much more certainly will the heavenly Father impart the true 
goods of his kingdom, for it is those that the Lord has prominently 
in his eye, as is plainly shown by a comparison with the parallel 
passage in St. Luke (xi. 13), where, instead of ‘good things,’ it is his 
‘Holy Spirit,’ which is promised to them who ask. This view of the 
reference and meaning of movygol will come clearly out, if we note how 
tig & buoy &vOgwrog is not pleonastic, as we make -it, ‘ What man of 
you ;” but there is a silent opposition between the &@gwzos here, and 
the zorj9 6 év trois odguvoig of verse 11; “Who of you, though he be 
but a man, &e.; and the being but aman will plainly appear equal to 
novnods dy.”—TRENCH. 
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FAITHFUL DENUNCIATIONS. 


<. 
Luxe xi. 37-54. 


Mitpness of disposition and gentleness of demeanor were strik- 
ing features in the character and conduct of Jesus Christ. No 
malignant passion disturbed the tranquillity of his bosom, no 
intemperate rudeness ruffled the even tenor of his behavior. 
Affectionate to his friends, forgiving to his enemies, condescend- 
ing to the poor, compassionate to the miserable, courteous to all 
men, he exhibited a perfect pattern of those amiable virtues, 
which, if generally cultivated and exemplified, would produce so 
happy a transformation on the state of human society. He did 
“not strive nor cry, neither was his voice heard in the streets. 
A bruised reed he did not break, and the smoking flax he did 
not quench.” ‘To instruct the ignorant, to warn the unwary, to 
comfort the sorrowful, to relieve the afflicted, were the employ- 
ments most congenial to his dispositions; and in these and simi- 
lar exercises did he spend the period of his residence among 
mortals. Malignity was a feeling to which he was entirely a 
stranger. The unparalleled sufferings to which he was exposed 
excited in him no desire of revenge. Instead of hating his ene- 
mies, he pitied them; and their grossest insults, and most out- 
rageous cruelties, but drew forth from him sighs for their folly 
and wickedness, and prayers for their pardon and salvation. 

The gentleness of the Saviour’s character was, however, no 
way akin to that weak undistinguishing good nature, which 
seems to survey all mankind with an equal and inactive good- 
will, without reference to their moral qualities. It was associated - 
with an unconquerable detestation of moral evil in all its various 
forms, and an unquenchable zeal to promote the cause of holi- 
ness and of God. Accordingly, we find him unfolding, not 
merely the consolations, but the terrors of religious truth; we 
find him speaking in alarming, as well as in soothing accents; 
we find him not only promising peace, and pardon, and salvation, 
to him who will gladly and gratefully receive what is “ freely 
given him of God,” but declaring that a miserable eternity 
must be the portion of the finally impenitent, unbelieving, and 
disobedient. 
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It is one of the peculiarities of our Lord, that he unites in 
himself qualifications, not only different, but apparently opposite. 
The man, the leading feature of whose clraracter is gentleness, is 
generally deficient in the sterner virtues; while, on the other 
hand, he who is remarkably endowed with unbending integrity, 
not unfrequently seems a stranger to the softer feelings of our 
nature, and is distinguished by a severity of deportment which 
goes far to make his undoubted excellencies unamiable and use- 
less. But in the character of the Saviour, the amiable and 
estimable qualities, the lovely and the venerable virtues, so sup- 
ported and softened each other, that his gentleness never degen- 
erated into weakness, nor did his integrity ever assume the ap- 
eae of repulsive severity. While he pitied men’s miseries, 

e condemned their sins; while he reproved their faults, he com- 
miserated their sorrows. : 

Of the compassionate kindness of our Lord, both in word and 
deed, there are recorded, by the evangelists, many beautiful ex- 
amples. In the passage which now lies before us, we have a 
striking display of that holiness which “cannot bear them that 
are evil”—that integrity which knows not how to palliate sin, 
or flatter the sinner. ‘he severe reproof, and indignant repro- 
bation, of men distinguished for their wealth, their rank, their 
learning, and their reputation for sanctity, which these words 
breathe, may, on a cursory view, appear scarcely compatible with 
the declaration of our Lord, that he was “meek, and lowly in 
heart.” The incongruity is, however, merely apparent. These 
words are not the ebullition of mortified pride, or disappointed 
ambition, cloaking personal malignity under the pretence of zeal 
for truth and holiness. They are the expression of the loathing, 
which the contemplation of moral evil, in some of its vilest forms, 
excited in a perfectly holy mind; and a declaration, by a divinely- 
authorized revealer of the purposes of God, of the signal punish- 
ment which is awaiting such as habitually and wilfully oppose 
truth, from unworthy motives, and for unworthy ends. 

The Pharisees were a numerous and influential body among 
the Jews. ‘Their rulers or leading men, to whom our Lord’s 
remarks have a primary and principal reference, were possessed 
of a large portion of the learning of their age and nation. They 
were characterized by a remarkably strict attention to the ritual 
of the Mosaic religion, as explained and enlarged by the tradi- 
tions of the elders, and by a high degree of external decorum, 
and apparent sanctity of deportment and manners; and they 
occupied many of the most important and dignified offices con- 
nected with the teaching of the laws of their nation, an1 the ad- 
ministering them both in the supreme and municipal judicatories. 
Owing to these circumstances, they possessed an extensive and 
powerful influence over the public mind; and, generally indig- 
nant at the subjugation of the holy people to a foreign, a Gentile 
yoke, they were disposed to use that influence in procuring for 
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them emancipation from that yoke, in the hope of bringing them 
more completely and securely under their own dominion. _~ 

- These men seem to have hoped when John the Baptist, and 
Jesus appeared, that they might be converted into instruments 
for promoting these objects. With the fervid eloquence, and 
overawing severity of the former, and. with the winning man- 
ners, and miraculous powers, of the latter, what might not be 
expected in rousing the prostrate energies of the nation, and in 
realizing the long fondly-cherished dream of the sovereignty of 
the holy people over the Gentile nations, under the Messiah, 
while the existing rulers secured a large share of the power and 
dignity connected with the administration of this new and better 
order of things? 

But when John repelled all their advances, addressed them as 
“a generation of vipers,” and, with unsparing fidelity, exposed 
their hypocrisy, and denounced their doom; when Jesus de- 
clared that, “except a man be born again, he cannot see,” or 
enter into “the kingdom of God;” when he proclaimed that 
that kingdom “came not with observation,” and that ‘‘ except 
men’s righteousness exceeded the righteousness of the Scribes 
and Pharisees, they could not enter it,”* they were not only con- 
strained to relinquish all hopes of turning such men into tools 
for accomplishing their object, but, perceiving that the prevalence 
of such sentiments must be the annihilation of their own influence, 
and the disappointment of their own hopes, they regarded them 
with the most inveterate dislike, and, without being at all 
scrupulous as to the means employed, labored to accomplish 
their destruction. John had already fallen a victim to the 
malignity of a profligate woman, practising on the easy temper of 
her princely paramour ; and all danger from him was, of course, 
at anend. But, from the commencement of his ministry, these 
crafty men seem to have discovered that Jesus was a still more 
formidable opponent than John; and, believing it impracticable 
to bend him to their purposes, they determined, if possible, to 
effectuate his ruin, by making him the object of odium to the 
Jewish people, or of suspicion to their Roman rulers, that so, by 
popular tumult, or by public execution, they might free them- 
selves from one, who would not co-operate with them, and whose 
growing influence could only be established on the destruction of 
theirs. In consequence of this, we find the agents of this power- 
ful body dogging our Lord wherever he went. Whoever may 
be absent from his discourses and miracles, some of the Pharisees 
are sure to be there, and there with the intention to cavil and 
entrap, to throw suspicion upon his objects, and to misrepresent 
his doctrines— Urging him wehemently, and provoking him to 
speak of many things, laying wait for him, and seeking to catch 
something out of his mouth, that they might accuse him.” 

In prosecution, it would seem, of this systematic endeavor to 
ruin him, after a vain attempt to raise a prejudice against him, 
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as a degraded instrument of infernal power in the miraculous 
works which he performed, one of these: Pharisees, pretending 
respect for him, invited him to partake of the hospitality of 
his table; but with the design -that, alone in the midst of 
his crafty opponents, he might be the more readily entangled 
in their toils; or if, as lately, he should tear to pieces their 
cunningly woven nets, they might, at least, be saved from the 
infamy of a public exposure. With a thorough knowledge of 
their mtentions, our Lord accepted the invitation; and it was in 
these circumstances that he uttered the striking words which lie 
before us for consideration. Let us recollect they are the words 
of one who knew the heart—of one immaculately holy—of one 
who clearly saw all the guilt these miserable men were incurring, 
and all the danger in which they were involving themselves. 
Let us not forget the numerous and varied methods he had 
employed to bring them to a better mind—* How often he would 
have gathered them, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings.” Let us recollect all these things, and any appearance 
of an undue severity, little according with the general mildness 
of his disposition, and gentleness of his demeanor, will entirely 
evanish. 

How far we are to consider our Lord’s conduct as an example, 
in thus going into the company of the wicked and worldly, is a 
question of considerable interest. It is quite certain he did right 
in whatever he did; but it is not quite so certain that we would 
do right, were we in every case to imitate, to the letter, his con- 
duct. He knew that, whether these men were or were not the 
better for his company, he could not be the worse for theirs. 
That is more than, in similar circumstances, we can usually be 
sure of. There is more probability of a Christian getting harm 
than doing good, when, without a very plain call in providence, 
he mingles in convivial intercourse with the decidedly world] 
and wicked. There can be no doubt, however, that a Christian 
may have such a plain providential call; and, when it is so, it is 
his duty to obey it, trusting that He who brings him into trying 
circumstances, will enable him to act such a part as will secure 
him from damage, and religion from reproach, and as may be 
useful to those with whom he is called on occasionally to associate : 
“Tf any of them that believe not bid” a Christian “to a feast, 
and” he be “ disposed,” for sufficient reasons, “to go,” let him 

_go, only let him take care that he conduct himself there like a 
Christian.** Generally speaking, however, familiar association 
with the worldly and the wicked is to be avoided by Christians : 
“ Enter not in the path of the wicked, and go not in the way of 
evil men.” If we would not “practise wicked works with them 
who work iniquity,” it will be wise in us not to “ eat of their 
dainties.””* 

It was an ordinary custom among the Jews to wash the hands 
before meals:—‘For the Pharisees, and all the Jews, except 


41 Cor. x. 27-33. * See Note. § Prov. iv. 14. Psal. exli. 4, 
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they wash their hands oft, eat not, holding the tradition of the 
elders. And when they come from the market, except they 
wash, they eat not.”* This, as a matter of convenience and 
cleanliness, was unobjectionable and proper; but they, following 
the traditions of the elders, seem to have considered. it as a re- 
ligious rite. They thought well of themselves for observing it, 
as if they had performed a duty ; and they found fault with those 
who did not observe it, as if they had committed a sin. 

Our Lord never manifested a diseased scrupulosity of mind— 
he never affected an unnecessary singularity of manners. But 
when he saw men elevating what is indifferent into a matter of 
duty, he would not, by his conduct, give countenance to any 
such unwarranted addition to God’s law; and, accordingly, when 
the other guests were all performing their ablutions, according 
to the tradition of the elders, he, without going through any 
such ceremony, took his place at the table. His host, the Phari- 
see, observed this with surprise and displeasure, and probably 
manifested this by looks, or by words. Our Lord seized the 
opportunity of attacking the principle which lay at the foundation 
of this over-estimate of the importance of washing the hands be- 
fore meat. ‘ 


THE PHARISEES CONDEMNED. 


The Pharisees were characterized by their attaching the 
greatest importance to observances, which were either altogether 
unsanctioned by Divine authority, or, though commanded of 
God, were obviously of a secondary or subordinate kind, while 
they altogether omitted, or very negligently performed, the most 
essential duties of religion and morality. They preferred the 
little to the great, the external to the internal, the extrinsic to 
the essential; and worse than all this, they substituted the one 
for the other, and considered their sedulous attention to uncom- 
manded usages, and mere instrumental duties, as giving them a 
dispensation from the most sacred obligations of religion and 
morality. 

Our Lord’s illustrations of truth and duty, were generally dis- 
tinguished by a character of great familiarity ; and were frequently 
borrowed from, and, as it were, suggested by, the objects which 
were before him at the time. Looking at the nicely clean vessels 
which covered the dinner-table, he said, “ Now do ye Pharisees 
make clean the outside of the cup and the platter; but your in- 
ward part is full of ravening and wickedness.” 

The meaning of the whole passage depends on the manner in 
which you explain the phrase, rendered “ your inward part.” 


6 Mark vii. 3, 4. 7 Luke xi. 39. 
8 T6 towbev budv. “ By éowSev, we are to understand the contents of the dish 
as acquired by acts of wickedness.” —Orsuausen. TO fowler dudv. “Omnes quos 
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Most interpreters have supposed it to mean, the ‘inward part of 
the Pharisees,’—that is, their minds and hearts, their thoughts and 
their desires; as if our Lord had said, ‘Ye are very careful of 
your outside, but very careless of your inside. Your bodies are 
very clean, but your souls are very impure; or, in appearance you 
are very good, but in reality you are very bad.’ This was truth; 
and truth which, at other times, our Lord very plainly told them, 
—as, when he termed them, “ whited sepulchres, which indeed ap- 
pear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness.”” But it seems quite plain, that the con- 
trast here, is between the outside and the inside of the.vessels now 
on the dinner-table; on the physical purity which characterized 
their outside, and the moral turpitude which was connected with 
what wasin them. This is obvious from the parallel passage in 
Matthew. ‘Wo unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for . 
ye make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within 
they are full of extortion and excess. Thou blind Pharisee, 
cleanse first that which is within the cup and platter, that the out- 
side of them may be clean also.”” “ Your inward part,” here, is 
either equivalent to “the inside of your cup and platter,” or the 
word “ your,” may be joined with the following clause, thus, ‘“ the 
inside is full of your ravening and wickedness,” 

The meaning of our Lord seems to be, ‘ You are very attentive 
to external cleanliness, but very careless of moral purity. These 
vessels are very carefully cleaned, but what is in these vessels? 
abominable pollution. They are full of “ your ravening and 
wickedness ;”’ that is, ‘the provisions which fill these vessels have 
been procured by improper means. Our Lord accuses the Phari- 
sees, generally, of “devouring widows’ houses;”” of getting gain 
by dishonest means. ‘You are very scrupulous about the clean- 
ness of your vessels, but you are not so scrupulous about the 
means of having these vessels filled.’ 

The absurdity of their conduct in being so superstitiously scru- 
pulous about the physical purity of their vessels, while they were 
so careless as to the moral purity of the means by which they 
were filled, is strongly asserted by our Lord in the words that fol- 
low, ‘“ Ye fools, did not he that made that which is without, make 
that which is within also?” 

From misapprehending the object of our Lord, these words have 
generally been misinterpreted. They have been considered as 
equivalent to, ‘God made both the body and the soul; and if it 
be right to keep the body physically clean, it is still more obliga- 
tory to keep the soul morally pure. Both the body and the soul 
are God’s work, and they ought, according to their respective na- 
tures, to be kept in bead order.’ But it seems obvious, that what 


9 Matt. xxiii. 27. 10 Matt. xxiii. 25, 26. 

1 “Prononem iuév referri debet ad dprayje et rovnpiac, cujus generis trajec- 
tiones scriptoribus sacris pariter atque profanis haud inusitate sunt. Matt. v. 
16; x. 30; xiii. 16, Vide Kypké ad bh, |.”—Kuinoxn, Markland ap. Bowyer. 
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is without, and what is within, in the 40th verse, refer to the same 

thing, as the outside, and the inward part, of the 39th verse. — In- 

deed, in the original, they are precisely the same words; and we 

have seen that, in the 89th verse, the outside, is the outside of the 

dinner vessel, and the inside, their contents. 

- The true interpretation appears to depend on the somewhat pe- 
culiar sense which the word “make” has here. It is equivalent 
to ‘put in proper order;’ that is, in the case before us, ‘to make 
clean.’ We find the word used in this way in the Septuagint. 
Mephibosheth is said not to have ‘“ trimmed”—literally ‘‘ made,” 
—his beard from the time David left Jerusalem.”"“ We use the 
word make in a somewhat similar way,—to make a bed is to put 
it in proper order for sleeping in.” 

The meaning seems to be, ‘ How foolishly do you act in being 
so much taken up about the cleanliness of material things, and so 
little about the propriety of moral actions! Does not he who 
makes clean the outside, make clean the inside also? Is nota man 
of ordinary sense fully as careful about the cleanness of what is 
put into the vessel, as about the cleanness of the vessel itself ? 
It is to little purpose that the vessel is clean, if the provision be 
polluted. If you would act consistently, and like men possessed 
of reason, you would be much more concerned that what fills your 
vessels should be free from the contamination of injustice, than 
that the vessels themselves should be free from physical im- 
purity.’ . 

The words that follow in the 41st verse, “ But rather give alms 
of such things as ye have; and, behold, all things are clean unto 
you,””’ are, perhaps, still more difficult of interpretation than those 
in either of the verses which precede it. It is necessary to remark, 
that the phrase rendered “such things as ye have,”” literally sig- 
nifies, ‘‘the things which are within;” and, when looked at in its 
connection, is obviously descriptive of that which is in the cup 
and platter, that which our Lord pronounces unclean, because 
procured by “ravening,” that is, rapine and wickedness. It is 
the difficulty of making satisfactory sense out of the passage, 
/ which has led our translators to give what is, at any rate, a very 
unusual meaning to the phrase. Some have supposed our Lord to 
say, ‘ You may ask me, how are the things within the cup and 
platter to be made clean? I answer, give your ill-gotten gains in 
alms, and then what remains of your property, will enable you to 


1449 Sam. xix. 24. 

15 This is a common classical use of the word, as Elsner, Kypké, Michelis, and 
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note (vol. 1., p. 512-18) is well worth reading. 
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fill your vessels with food free from pollution.’ It is not, however, 
at all probable that our Lord would have expressed such a senti- 
ment. He would rather have said, ‘Give back to their proper 
owners what you have obtained by dishonest means,’ than, ‘give — 
it in alms.’ He would certainly never have bidden men give what 
was not their own to give. He hates robbery for alms, as well as 
for burnt-offering. 

_ [apprehend the word sare spoken in grave irony by our Lord.” 
It is as if he had said, ‘But you have an easy way of purifying 
what is in your vessels, however polluted it may be by the way 
in which it has been acquired. Give a portion of it to the poor, 
and “to you’—that is, in your estimation,—‘“ all will be pure.” 
You will sit down with an easy conscience then to the enjoyment 
of your ill-gotten property.’ | 

The Pharisees had the most extravagant notions as to the merit 
of alms. One Talmudical writer says, “ Alms preserve from sud- 
den death, and deliver from the condemnation of hell ;” and an- 
other says, “If an impious man object to you, ‘If God loves the 
poor, why does he not feed them ?’ answer him, ‘ That by giving 
alms, we may be delivered from the condemnation of hell.”’ 

The Pharisees have not been alone in supposing, that ill-gotten 
wealth may be purified by giving to religious, falsely so called, 
and charitable purposes. How many churches and hospitals, in 
the dark ages, were endowed on this principle; and is there not 
reason to fear, that there are still not unfrequent instances of 
men’s attempting thus to bribe their conscience to silence, that 
they be enabled to enjoy their morally polluted possessions in 
peace | 
i Such seems to me the meaning of this somewhat obscure pas- 
sage. The train of thought appears to be this, ‘ You are very 
careful about the external cleanliness of your vessels, but ye little 
consider that your daily food, which fills these vessels, is polluted, 
in consequence of its being procured by unworthy means—rapine 
and wickedness. You are fools; making clean the outside will 
not make clean the inside, which is the principal matter; and when 
you do set about purifying what is within, you foolishly suppose 
that giving a part of your ill-gotten property to the poor, will 
sanctify the rest.’ 

Our Lord proceeds to expose, still farther, the wretched incon- 
sistency of the Pharisees by another instance. ‘‘ But wo unto you, 
Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue, and all manner of herbs, and 
pass over judgment and the love of God: these ought ye to have 
done, and not to leave the other undone,” 

In the article of paying tithes, they were minutely exact. 
They not only paid tithes of corn, and wine, and oil, but of 
‘mint and rue, and all manner of herbs.” It is worthy of re- 
mark in passing, that this is one of a number of passages in 


18 This is the view taken by Drusius, Erasmus, Lightfoot, and others. “ Verse 
41 is evidently only to be understood ironically.” —SoaLermrMacHER. 
19 Luke xi. 42. 
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Scripture, which go to prove, that the payment of tithes, though 
obligatory by a divine law, was yet not compulsory, but -volun- 
tary.” But whilst so strict in these little matters, they were 
very loose in great matters. They “ passed over,” they neglected, 
they transgressed, the great laws of religion and morality. 
“ Judgment,” is just equivalent to ‘righteousness’ or ‘justice.’ 
‘You are guilty of fraud and dishonesty, you do not render to 
every man his due. You are strangers to the love of God, 
“with the heart and the mind, the soul and the strength.” 
‘“‘These,”—that is, the great duties of religion and morality,— 
“ve ought to have done ;”’—they ought to have been first at- 
tended to; while, at the same time, the others, the paying tithes 
of “ mint and rue, and all manner of herbs,” ‘ ye ought not to 
have left utidone”’""—they are duties too, though duties of a far 
inferior order.’ 

The elements of human charater are in all ages the same, and 
the more striking combinations of these elements are the same 
also. How often do we still find men admitting, generally, the 
obligation of God’s law, yet habitually strict in some points, and 
habitually loose in others, and apparently cherishing the hope, 
that their attention to one set of duties will compensate for their 
neglect of others Wo, everlasting wo, will be to all such per- 
sons. The whole law has the same authority,—the authority of 
the ‘one Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy.” What 
he has not commanded has no authority at all, and obedience in 
such a case is not duty; but whatever he has commanded is 
equally obligatory; and he who trifles with such obligation, in 
any case, does it at his everlasting hazard. His partial obedience 
is an acknowledgment of the authority of the law and the Law- 
giver, and will be adduced in evidence against him in judgment. 
The partial payment will be employed as proof of the whole 
debt. Out of his own mouth he will be judged. Why did he 
pay tithe of mint, anise, and cummin? The answer is, God com- 
manded it ;—well then, why did he neglect judgment and the love 
of God? Did God not command these also? Men attend pub- 
lic ordinances, and'say it is because they are of Divine appoint- 
ment; but why do they live in the neglect of secret prayer? 
Has he not commanded that also? This they ought to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 

Want of consistency is the.fatal fault of the religion of vast 
multitudes besides the Pharisees. Happy is that man who can, 
with an enlightened mind and a safe conscience, say, ‘I esteem 
all thy precepts concerning all things to be right; and I hate 
every false way.” Let this be the sincere and fervent prayer of ® 
us all. “Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, that I be not 
ashamed.””* 

2 “Tt seems that. the people were left to their own consciences in regard to the 
just payment of these tithes.”—Krrro’s “ Cyclopedia.” 

21* This admonition was given, while yet the Mosaical laws were not all ex 
pired by the ‘Consummatum est.’”—Szupen. Vide Matt. v. 18. 

22 James iy, 12. 23 Psal, cxix. 128, 80. 
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Our Lord n«w proceeds to reprove the Pharisees, and to de- 
clare, that a wo rests on them for their extreme desire for 
worldly distinction and honor. ‘Woe unto you, Pharisees! 
for ye love the uppermost seats in the synagogues, and greetings 
in the markets.”** The idea is more fully brought out in the 
parallel passage in the twenty-third chapter of the gospel by 
Matthew, where a discourse of similar import, but delivered at 
another time, is recorded. “They love the uppermost rooms at 
feasts, and the chief seats in the synagogues, and greetings in the 
markets, and to be called of men, Rabbi, Rabbi.” 

The uppermost seats in the synagogue were appropriated to 
the rulers, so that “to love the uppermost seats in the syna- 
gogue,” may be equivalent to—‘ to have an eager desire to pos- 
sess spiritual power, honor, and authority.’ The synagogues were 
fashioned in imitation of the temple, with a central erection sup- 
ported by pillars, and a space surrounding it. In the centre of 
this, a place was prepared for reading the law and the prophets 
—an elevated platform, next to which were the seats for the 
rulers, which were raised above the other seats. There can be 


- no doubt that the words, thus understood, were very descriptive 
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of the Pharisees. But as it is not improbable that the Pharisees 
our Lord was addressing, were all rulers, perhaps ‘‘the upper- 
most seats” here may refer to the highest of the seats appropri- 
ated to the rulers—the highest of the uppermost seats. For 
those who were rulers to occupy the seats set apart for them was 
in no degree wrong, but to be eager to get the most honorable 
of these seats showed a vain-glorious mind. This is self-idolatry, 
which, as Mr. Henry says, is ‘bad anywhere, but especially in 
the synagogues. There to seek honor to ourselves, where we 
come to give glory to God, is to mock God, instead of to serve 
him. It sayors much of pride and hypocrisy, when people do 
not care to go to church unless they can look fine, and make a 
figure there.” 

“By oreetings or salutatious in the streets or market-places,” 
we are to understand the tokens of respect generally given to 
men of rank and reputation by the great body of the people. 
In receiving these there was nothing wrong; but to “love” 
them, to court them, to put a person’s self in the way of receiv- 
ing them, to be mortified if they are withheld, and to be elevated 
by their being bestowed,—all this showed a mind which unduly 
estimated the value of human approbation or applause. Such a 
temper is not only contemptible, as the token of a weak, ill- 
judging mind, but it is, in a moral point of view, condemnable. 
It is a radical defect and fault in a character, and, in a high de- 
gree, is utterly inconsistent with the very elementary principle of 
a truly good character—supreme regard to what is true and 
right, whether it pleases men or not. Accordingly, our Lord 
traces to this, as to one of its causes, his rejection by the Jewish 
rulers. ‘‘ How can ye believe,” says he, ‘which receive honor 
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one of another, and seek not the honor that cometh from God 
onl 728 

The ruling disposition of the mind may be manifested in 
trifling actions; and actions, in themselves very insignificant, 
become important when they indicate character. The general. 
truth intended to be conveyed in these words is of general and 
everlasting importance. The man who makes the approbation 
of his fellow-men his great object, and who subordinates every- 
thing else to the attainment of this, acts not only a very con- 
temptible, but a very criminal part,—is an object of the Divine 
disapprobation,—and, if he does not repent, will assuredly be an 
object of the Divine vengeance. 

In the next verse, ‘Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites! for ye are as graves which appear not, and the men 
that walk over them are not aware of them.”” Our Lord 
charges those whom he was addressing with at once great moral 
depravity and great hypocrisy, and represents them, on account 
of the union of these two qualities, as peculiarly dangerous mem- 
bers of society. We are not to think of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees as two distinct classes of men. ‘Scribes and Phari- 
sees” is just equivalent to pharisaic Scribes—Scribes who are 
Pharisees. Pharisee is the name of the sect,—Scribe, of the 
profession. A scribe,” a lettered man, was the distinctive apel- 
lation of those whose employment it was to interpret and admin- 
ister Jewish law; and many of this profession belonged to the 
sect of the Pharisees. ; 

Our Lord represents these pharisaic Scribes as ‘like graves,” 
receptacles of corruption and loathsomeness. The words are 
equivalent to—‘ You are as morally abominable and polluting in 
a moral sense, as the putrifying remains of a dead carcass are in 
a physical sense.’ 

But, he represents them, farther, as “like graves that are not 
seen.” Walking over, or touching a grave, was considered by 
the Jewish doctors as equivalent to touching a dead body ; and, 
therefore, as inferring ceremonial pollution. ‘To prevent persons 
from incautiously incurring this, which exposed them to many 
inconveniences, the stones which marked graves were generally 
whitened. When this was not the case,a person might incur 
ceremonial pollution, and the inconveniences connected with it, 
without being aware.” Now, says our Lord, ‘ you resemble such 
unwhited, and therefore unseen, graves. With all your inward 
depravity, you make the profession, and wear the appearance, of 
sanctity ; you are not openly profligate, you conceal your true’ 
character, so that men are in peculiar danger from you. The 
poor widows, whose houses you spoil, are deluded by your pre- 
tensions to wisdom and worth. Many, deceived by your assumed 
sanctity, resign themselves to your guidance, and are led by you 


26 John v. 44, 27 Luke xi. 44, 
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-into error and ruin, who, if they knew your real character, would 
choose safer guides.’ ; 

The same, or at least a very similar truth, is illustrated by 
another, and in some measure an opposite figure, in the gospel 
by Matthew :—“ Woe unto you, Scribes and Phansees, hypo- 
crites! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, which indeed 
appear beautiful outward, but are within full of dead men’s bones, 
and of all uncleanness. Hven so ye also outwardly appear 
righteous unto men, but within ye are full of hypocrisy and 
iniquity.” The general sentiment is, that those persons are 

eculiarly criminal and dangerous, who, while they are under the 
influence of the most depraved principles, yet maintain a decent 
exterior, and that, however they may impose on their fellow- 
men, they are regarded .with disapprobation, and will, if they 
repent not, be visited with punishment by Him who “requires 
truth in the inward parts,” and who, as he “ searches the heart, 
and tries the reigns of the children of men,” “all things being 
naked and open before him,”—cannot be deceived, and will not 
be mocked. 

It also follows, from what is said here, that he who, in doing 
his duty, is the means of unmasking the hypocrite, and making 
him appear in his true colors, performs an important service to 
society. By making the seat of moral pollution apparent, he 
diminishes the risk of extending moral contamination. 


IL.—THE LAWYERS CONDEMNED. 


On hearing these remarks by our Lord, one of the Pharisee’s 
guests, who is denominated a “lawyer,” addressed our Lord. 
“Then answered one of the lawyers, and said unto him, Master, 
thus saying thou reproachest us also.” These words may be 
understood either as a question, or as an assertion. ‘T'o under- 
stand them aright, we must first endeavor to discover to what 
class the speaker belonged. It has been the opinion of some 
learned men that the “ Scribes” were public expounders of the 
law, and that “lawyers,” or “doctors of the law,” were private 
expounders of the law. Others have supposed that the Scribes 
were teachers of the law belonging to the sect of the Pharisees, 
and lawyers, or doctors of the law, teachers of the law belonging 
to the sect of the Sadducees. But‘such a distinction is unsup- 
ported by any satisfactory evidence; nor is it at all probable, 
from the inveterate dislike existing between the sects, that a 
Sadducee should be found at a Pharisee’s table. The terms 
“scribe” and “lawyer” seem to have been synonymous, or, at 
any rate, to have been given to the same class. The person 
who, in Matt. xxii, 8, is termed a “lawyer,” is, in Mark xii. 28, 
termed a “‘scribe;” the persons who are called, at Luke v. 17, 


Matt. xxiii. 27, 28. 31 Luke xi, 46, 
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“ doctors of the law and Pharisees,” are, at the 21st verse, called 
“ Scribes and Pharisees.” ; . 

The facts seem to have been these:—One of the company, 
who had in silence heard our Lord censure the manners of the 
Pharisees generally, lost his temper when he brought home his 
accusation to the doctors of the law, to which class he belonged, 
and exclaimed, ‘In making that statement, you cast a reproach- 
ful stigma on the order to which I belong;’ or, as a question, 
‘Do you mean, by this statement, to cast a reflection on our 
order?’ The appellation, ‘‘ Master,” or Teacher, was used, prob- 
ably, sarcastically. The man seems astonished that he should 
be so daring as to throw out a reflection against an order so 
venerable as the clergy—if I may use the phrase—of the domi- 
nant sect. 

Jesus had spoken only the truth, and he was not the person 
to eat his own words. He immediately replied, ‘“‘ Woe unto you 
also, ye lawyers! for ye lade men with burdens grievous to be 
borne, and ye yourselves touch not the burdens with one of your 
fingers ;”* as if he had said, ‘My remarks do apply to your 
order with peculiar force.’ ‘T'o ‘lade men with burdens grievous 
to be borne,” signifies, that in their interpretations of the law, 
which, as the apostle says, was ‘‘a yoke” which neither his con- 
temporaries nor their fathers were able to bear,” they were very 
rigorous ; and, in addition to what was enjoined in the law, they 
required that all the traditions of the elders should be strictly 
complied with. . But while they were strict in enjoining, they 
were lax in performing. They said, but did not. Perhaps the 
words refer to their rigor in those impositions which were of 
mere human authority. However they made void God’s laws, 
they insisted that their traditions should be attended to. How 
different from the conduct of our Lord! The burden he laid on 
his followers was light, and his apostles followed his example.® 

How these men excused themselves from many of the onerous 
observances they exacted from others, our imperfect acquaintance 
with the history of the times puts it out of our power to give a 
definite explication by well-authenticated examples. Perhaps 
the best illustration we can give of it is to be found in the second 
chapter of the Epistle to the Romans:—‘ Behold, thou art 
called a Jew, and restest in the law, and makest thy boast of 
God, and knowest his will, and approvest the things that are 
more excellent, being instructed out of the law; and art confi- 
dent that thou thyself art a guide of the blind, a light of them 
which are in darkness, an instructor of the foolish, a teacher of 
babes, which hast the form of knowledge and of the truth in the 
law, + Thou therefore which teachest another, teachest thou not 
thyself? thou that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 


32 Camero, Trigland, and Hoffmann in his Notes to Pritius, may be consulted as 
to the meaning of the term voyikdc. It is remarkable that Luke alone, of all the 
evangelists, connects vouccol with gapioior, Ch. vil. 30; xiv. 3. 

33 Luke xi. 46. 34 Acts xv. 10. 35 Acts xv. 28; 1 Cor. vii. 28. 
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steal? thou that sayest a man should not commit adultery, dost 
thou commit adultery? thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou com- 
mit sacrilege? thou that makest thy boast of the law, through 
breaking the law dishonorest thou God? For the name of 
God is blasphemed among the Gentiles*through you, as it is 
written.”** a 

An inconsistent public teacher of religion, whose practice does 
not correspond with his teaching, is one of the most contemptible 
and criminal of men. ‘ What greater hypocrisy can there be 
than to press that upon others, to be believed and done, which 
they themselves live in unbelief of, or disobedience to? who pull 
down in their practice, what they build up in their preaching ; 
who, when they are in the pulpit, preach so well that it is a pity 
they should ever come out; but when they are out of the pulpit, 
live so ill that it is a pity that they should ever come in; lke 
bells that call others to church, but hang out of it themselves ; 
or like direction posts that point the way to others, but stand 
still themselves?” ‘To him the words of our Lord apply with 
awful emphasis. ‘Out of thine own mouth will I judge thee, 
thou wicked servant.” What will such a one say when God 

unishes hin? Ah, he must be speechless! 

What follows is rather of difficult interpretation :—“ Woe 
unto you! for ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
fathers killed them. Truly ye bear witness that ye allow the 
deeds of your fathers: for they indeed killed them, and ye build 
their sepulchres.”* The difficulty does not originate in the 
obscurity of particular words or phrases, for in this respect all is 
easy enough, but in the apparent want of consecutiveness and 
coherence, in the thoughts and argument. 

On a cursory reading of the words, it would seem that our 
Lord pronounces a woe on the Pharisees, because they erected 
splendid monuments to those prophets who had in former ages 
died martyrs to the truth, and victims of the irreligion of their 
contemporaries; and that le adduces the fact of their thus build- 
ing magnificent tombs for these prophets, as evidence of their ap- 
probation of the conduct of those who put them to death. 

Now, though building monuments to the prophets was by no 
means so meritorious a work as the Pharisees seem to have con- 
sidered it, yet, in itself, it does not appear to deserve so severe rep- 
robation ; and instead of proving that they thought their ances- 
tors right in putting the prophets to death, it seems a very decided 
proof that they thought them wrong. It looked like an endeavor 
on their part to compensate the wrong done to the persons of these 
martyred saints, by doing justice to their memories. Their fa- 
thers put them to a disgraceful death, and they place them in an 
honorable tomb. We should not think of accusing Joseph of 
Arimathea, of allowing the deeds of the Jews in crucifying 
Jesus, and adducing as evidence of this, that he gave him an 
honorable burial in his own sepulchre. 


36 Rom, ii. 17-24. 37 Henry, ° 38 Luke xi. 47, 48, 
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Various ‘plans have been fallen on by interpreters, to gct rid 
of these difficulties. One of the most ingenious of these” is 
grounded on the supposition, that ‘to build sepulchres,’ is equi- 
valent to the expression, ‘to dig graves,’ in the sense of plotting 
the death of the persons referred to. ‘Woe to you, for you are | 
- preparing graves for the prophets, the divinely-inspired and com- 
missioned teachers, such as John and myself, and my apostles 
who.are sent to you, just as your fathers killed the prophets, the 
divinely-jnspired and commissioned teachers who were sent to 
them. You give very satisfactory evidence, that you are of the 
same opinion with your fathers, and approve of their conduct. 
They killed the prophets of their age, and you dig the graves, . 
you prepare the tombs, of the prophets of your age—you are, 
oth literally and figuratively, the children of the murderers of 
the prophets—you are prosecuting the same course—you are 
filling up the measure of their iniquity—you are completing the 
work they began.’ 

This is no doubt ingenious, but, like many such interpreta- 
tions, it is too ingenious. Had this been the only place where 
our Lord expressed the sentiment uttered here, we might have 
been less indisposed to admit this interpretation ; but in the dis- 
course recorded by Matthew, in the twenty-third chapter of his 
gospel, we find our Lord using the following language, and we 
can have no doubt that his object was to express the same idea as 
the words before us are intended to convéy :—‘‘ Woe unto you, 
Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because ye build the tombs 
of the prophets, and garnish the sepulchres of the righteous, and 
say, if we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not’ 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets. 
Wherefore ye be witnesses unto yourselves, that ye are the chil- 
dren of them which killed the prophets. Fill ye up then the 
measure of your fathers.” Now it is quite plain that in the 
phrases, ‘‘ building the tombs,” and ‘‘ garnishing the sepulchres,” 
the reference is to the ancient prophets, whom their fathers 
wickedly put to death, and that the erecting and embellishing 
these structures were intended as tokens of respect for them, and 
of disapprobation of their murderers. 

I apprehend the difficulty has originated principally in over- 
looking the great object of our Lord in the whole paragraph, 
which is to expose and denounce the hypocrisy of the pharisaic 
Scribes. It is on account of their impious hypocrisy, that he 
pronounces a wo on them; and the particulars referred to are 
not so much the crimes that exposed them to this wo, as the 
evidence proving that hypocrisy, which made them the objects 
of the peculiar abhorrence of that God who “desireth truth in 
the inward parts,” and which, if repefttance intervened not, would 
certainly draw down on them the most fearful proofs of his dis- 
pleasure. Of their hypocrisy he had already given striking 
proofs, ‘You are very careful about the physical purity of you 
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vessels, while you care not for the poisonous taint of God’s curse 
which defiles their contents, from the unlawful means by which 
they have been filled. You tithe mint and rue, and all manner 
of herbs, but pass over judgment and the love of God. You are 
very strict in enjoining duties on other men, and very lax in per- 
forming them yourselves.’ He now adduces an additional evi- 
dence of their hypocrisy—‘ You profess great respect for the 
memory of the martyred prophets, and great disapprobation of 
vour ancestors who put them to death, and yet you cherish the 
same malignant dispositions, and are about to imitate the very 
conduct which you so loudly condemn. How does your conduct 
contradict your professions? Here is another proof of your 
hypocrisy. Ye build the sepulchres of the prophets, and your 
fathers killed them’ that is, as if he had said,--‘ You build the 
sepulchres of the prophets whom your fathers killed—you pro- 
fess a great reverence for their characters and doctrines, and 
high disapprobation of their persecutors and murderers. That 
is the natural meaning of building and adorning their tombs, and 
that is the meaning you wish to put on these actions. For ye 
say,—" If we had been in the days of our fathers, we would not 
have been partakers with them in the blood of the prophets.” 
Yet, notwithstanding this, ye truly bear witness that ye approve 
of the deeds of your fathers.’ 

This witness does not refer to their building and adorning the 
tombs of the prophets, but to the manner in which they had 
treated John, and were treating himself, and were to treat both 
him and his inspired messengers. ‘You persecute, and ere long 
will imbrue your hands in the blood of men possessed of the 
same characters, invested with the same authority, and teaching 
the same doctrines, as those on whom you heap posthumous 
honors, and of whose murder and murderers you profess so 
strongly an abhorrence.’ 

The only difficulty connected with this mode of interpretation, 
is the connective particle “for,”*t which joins the two clauses. in 
the 48th verse together. The building the sepulchres of the 
prophets whom their fathers had killed, appears to be adduced as 
the evidence that they allowed the deeds of their fathers, when 
in reality it seems in its own nature, as well as in their intention, 
evidence of the very reverse. ‘The true way of getting rid of this 
difficulty is by adverting to the fact—that the particle rendered 
for not unfrequently, like the Hebrew particle which it repre- 
sents,” is equal to although. I shall give a few examples of this ; 
“And this is the condemation, that,” although, “light is come 
into the world, and,” yet “men loved darkness rather than light, 
because their deeds were evil.””  ‘‘ And the Lord smelled a sweet 
savor; and the Lord said in ‘his heart, I will not again curse 
the ground any more for man’s sake; for,” although, “the im- 
agination of man’s heart is evil from his youth: neither will I 
again smite any more everything living, as I have done.’ 

Al 670, 42 93, 43 John iii, 19 44 Gen, viii. 21, 
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“ And it came to pass, when Pharaoh had let the people 0, that 
God led them not through the way of the land of the Philistines, 
although that was near; for God said, Lest peradventure the 
‘people repent when they see war, and they return to Egypt.” 
“Lest there should be among you man, or woman, or family, or 
tribe, whose heart turneth away this day from the Lord our God, 
to go and serve the gods of these nations; lest there should be 
among you a root that’beareth gall and wormwood ; and it come 
_ to pass, when he heareth the words of this curse, that he bless 
himself in his heart, saying, I shall have peace though I walk in 
the imagination of mine heart, to add drunkenness to thirst.” 
“And when thou art spoiled, what wilt thou do? Though 
thou clothest thyself with crimson, though thou deckest thee 
with ornaments of gold, though thou rentest thy face with paint- 
ing, in vain shalt thou make thyself fair; thy lovers will despise 
thee, they will seek thy life.” The meaning, then, seems to be 
this, ‘Although you build the tombs of the prophets whom your 
fathers put to death, yet do you, by your conduct, witness that 
you allow, that you approve of, their conduct ;’ as if he had said, 
‘Your.conduct to me, in devising my death as you are doing 
just now, can be vindicated only on principles which would vin- 
dicate the conduct of the opposers, and persecutors, and murder- 
ers, of the ancient prophets.’ 

In following up this charge, our Lord proceeds to say :— 
‘Therefore also said the wisdom of God, I will send them proph- 
ets and apostles,“ and some of them they shall slay and persecute, 
that the blood of all the prophets, which was shed from the foun- 
dation of the world, may be required of this generation; from the 
blood of Abel, unto the blood of Zacharias, which perished be- 
tween the altar and the temple: verily I say unto you, It shall 
be required of this generation.” To the satisfactory exposition 
of this passage, the first question that must be answered is, ‘ Are 
these our Lord’s words, or are they a quotation?’ There can be 
no doubt that the words do not resemble our Lord’s ordinary style, 
and that they do very much resemble the style of the Old Testa- 
ment prophets. The only word that does not suit them is “apos- 
tles,” but we know that that word is just equivalent to ‘ messen- 
gers,’ and might have been so translated. ‘The prefatory clause, 
too, “ Wherefore also said the wisdom of God,” looks very like 
the introduction of a quotation. 

Indeed, had it not been for the want of some corresponding 
phrase, such as, “Said the Lord,” or, “Said the Lord by the 
prophet,” in the parallel passage in Matthew, and the difficulty of 
saying whence the quotation is taken, I rather think there would 
never have been any doubt on the subject. To suppose that our 

45 Exod, xili. 17. 46 Deut. xxix. 18, 19. 47 Jer. iv. 80. 

48 “It appears remarkable that, according to Matthew, the Redeemer designates 
some of those to be sent ypaypareic — the Hebrew opi. The expression is 
used in contrast with the pharisaic Scribes, g. d, ‘I will send you men truly ac 
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Lord here speaks of himself as “the wisdom of God,” and. that 
the words, ‘‘ Wherefore, the wisdom of God said to you,” are 
equal to, ‘ Wherefore, I say to you,’ seems to me a very harsh and 
unsatisfactory way of getting over the difficulty. I think it far 
more likely, that the usual formula of citation, “saith the Lord,” 
has been omitted in the corresponding passage in Matthew. Such 
omissions occasionally occur in Scripture :—Mal. iii. 1 (where the 
phrase, “saith the Lord,” is obviously to be supplied, as it is ex- 
pressed in chap. i. 2, 18); Magt. xvii. 11; and xvii. 16. I am, 
therefore, disposed to consider the words before us as a quo- 
tation. 

But the question naturally occurs, ‘A quotation from whom, 
or from what?” Some have supposed that “the wisdom of God” 
is the name of a book, now lost, from which the quotation is 
made. I think it more likely, that ‘the wisdom of God” is used 
here for the wise God. We say of a wonderful event, ‘“ That 
was the work of the power of God—nothing but the power of 
God could have done that ;” when the meaning obviously is, ‘‘ The 
powerful God has effected it.” We say of a valuable blessing, 
“Tt is the gift of the goodness of God,” when we mean, “ The be- 
nignant God has given it;” and here “ the wisdom of God said,” 
is just ‘the all-wise God had said’—he who knows the end from 
the beginning. 

Calvin, who was a judicious interpreter, as well as a profound 
theologian, considers the phrase as equivalent to, “‘ Long ago God, 
by the prophetic spirit, declared the truth with regard to your 
character and doom.” He adds, “I acknowledge that you will 
not find this sentence, in so many words, in any of the ancient 
prophets; but everywhere, in the Old Testament Scriptures, God 
declares the contumacy of his rebellious people, and our Lord 
collects, in one short. sentence, as it were, an epitome of what 
God, by his prophets, had said of the wickedness of that incurable 
people.” 

There is a passage in one of the Apocryphal books, somewhat 
like that now before us:—‘‘I sent unto you my servants, the 
prophets, whom ye have taken and slain, and torn their bodies 
in pieces, whose blood I will require at your hand.”" But there 
is no reason to think that book so ancient as the days of our Lord, 
It seems plainly the forgery of a later age ; and the passage I have 
quoted, as well as others—especially the beautiful passage about 
gathering the Jews together, as a hen gathereth her chickens un- 
der her wings,"—appears to have been borrowed from the New 


50 These words are not to be found, either in the Old Testament or in any 
Apocryphal book. There are, however, some very kindred passages: for exam- 
ple, 2 Chron. xxiv, 19. The similarity between our Lord’s words, and the version 
of the LXX., is striking. Olshausen remarks that, “As the account of Zacharias. 
immediately follows 2 Chron. xxiv. 20, it is still a question whether our Lord had 
not the citation of the Old Testament in view, and merely expanded it a little,” 
The strongest objection to tkis is, that the passage in Chronicles is history... ‘That 
quoted here is propheey. 
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Testament. We must, then, acquiesce in Calvin’s view, or con- 
sider it as like Enoch’s prophecy, in the epistle of Jude, either as 
an unwritten prophetic oracle, or an oracle contained in some 
book no longer extant, but of undoubted, and, at the time, gen- 
erally admitted, authority. aac aii 

Let us now inquire into the meaning of this prediction, and its 
bearing on our Lord’s object. The connective particle, “ there- 
fore,” does not seem intended to intimate that this is an inference 
from what had been stated before, for, on looking carefully at it, 
it does not appear to be this. It is equivalent to, ‘ With reference 
to this thing.’ This is not an uncommon meaning of the term.” 
‘In reference to this thing, the all-wise God has made a declara- 
tion—I will send them prophets and apostles, or messengers, and 
some of them they shall slay and persecute.’ . 

‘I'he 50th verse describes, not the purpose for which God was to 
send these prophets and messengers, but the consequence of the 
Jews slaying and persecuting them. It is asif he had said, ‘So 
that” the blood of all the prophets, that has been shed from the 
foundation of the world, shall be required of this generation, from 
the blood of Abel to the blood of Zacharias, who perished between 
the altar and. the temple.” 

Interpreters are divided as to who this Zacharias is, of whom 
the ancient oracle spoke. The most probable account of the mat- 
ter is, that it is the Zechariah of whose death we have an account 
in 2 Chron. xxiv. 17-22. It is not unlikely that Zechariah’s father 
had two names,—Jehoiada,’and Barachiah,—as to have two names 
does not seem to have been an uncommon thing among the Jews; 
or he might be the grandson of Jehoiada, by a son called Bara- 
chiah.” ‘Lhe reason why he is mentioned as the last of the proph- 
ets that had been killed probably is, that the oracle quoted was 
published soon after this event. ‘I'he general meaning 18, that the 
Jewish nation, by persisting in disobeying God, and in maltreating 
his inspired messengers, would, at last, draw down upon them- 
selves a punishment so awfully severe, that it might be considered 
as the concentrated vengeance due for all the murders of martyred 
prophets and holy men in all ages. 

‘I'he concluding words of the 51st verse seem to be spoken by 
our Lord in his own person. ‘l'hey are an emphatic confirma- 
tion of the awful oracle: “ Verily, I say unto you, it shall be 
required of this generation.” ‘l'he accumulated guilt of ages 
was, as it were, to become theirs, by the murder of the Messiah 
and his apostles; and awful was the retribution which awaited 
them. How accurately the event corresponded with the predic- 

53 §ud TOUTO. 54 Matt. xili, 18, 52; xviii. 23; xxi. 438. John xix. 11. 

55 “The Ecbatic sense of iva has been called in question by Fritzsche and others, 
but has been abundantly established by Titmann, in his admirable work, ‘De usu 
Particularum in N. I.’ Hermann’s note to Vigerus, and Winer’s Grammar, may 
be consulted.”—Rosinson, in verd. 

56 Zechariah was stoned at the command of King Joash év atag olxov Kupiov. 
The Gvovacrapiov referred to is the great altar of burnt-offering, that stood in the 
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tion, who does not know? Never was there a generation so 
guilty, and never was there a generation so punished. Read the 
history of the last days of the Jewish republic, as recorded by 
their own unbelieving historian, Josephus, and then say, if the 
judgments executed on the Jewish nation were not such as to 
fill, to the full, human nature’s capacities of suffering, and if our 
Lord’s own emphatic words were not literally fulfilled :—‘ For 
in those days shall be affliction, such as was not from the begin- 
ning of the creation, which God created, unto this time, neither 
shall be ?* 

The best illustration of these words is to be found in the para- 
ble of the vineyard and husbandmen, and in the words of the 
apostle Paul to the Thessalonians:—‘“ A certain man planted a 
vineyard, and set an hedge about it, and digged a place for the 
wine-fat, and built a‘tower, and let it out to husbandmen, and 
went into a far country. And at the season he sent to the 
husbandman a servant, that he might receive from the husband- 
men of the fruit of the yimeyard. And they caught him, and 
beat him, and sent him away empty. And again he sent unto © 
them another servant; and at him they cast stones, and wounded 
him in the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. And 
again he sent another; and him they killed, and many others; 
beating some, and killing some. Having yet therefore one son, 
his well-beloved, he sent him also last unto them, saying, They 
will reverence my son. But those husbandmen said among 
themselves, This is the heir; come, let us kill him, and the in- 
heritance shall be ours. And they took him, and killed him, and 
- cast him out of the vineyard. What shall therefore the Lord of 
the vineyard do? he will come and destroy the husbandmen, and 
will give the vineyard -unto others.” The Jews “both killed 
the Lord Jesus and their own prophets, and have persecuted us ; 
and they please not God, and are contrary to all men; forbid- 
. ding us to speak to the Gentiles, that they might be saved, to fill 
up their sins alway: for the wrath is come upon them to the 
uttermost.” 

Our Lord brings still another charge against the pharisaic 
Scribes :—‘‘ Woe unto you, lawyers! for ye have taken away the 
key of knowledge: ye enter not in yourselves, and them that 
were entering in ye hindered.” He charges them with taking 
away “the key of knowledge”—that is, knowledge, which is the 
key. “The key” here is the key of the kingdom; this is plain 
from the parallel passage in the gospel by Matthew, where they 
are said to “shut up the kingdom of God against men,”” and 
from what is said to follow from their taking away the key. 
They locked the gates of the kingdom, so that there was no en- 
trance. The key of the kingdom is knowledge—knowledye of 
the truth in reference to the design of the Messiah’s advent, and 
the nature of his kingdom. That knowledge was to be got in 

53 Mark xiii, 19, 69 Mark xii. 1-9. §-1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 
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the Old Testament Scriptures. But the pharisaic Scribes misin- 
terpreted these Scriptures, and taught their countrymen to expect: 
in the Messiah a temporal prince, and worldly honor, power, 
and pleasure, as the blessings of his reign. By their false views, 
they excluded themselves from the blessings of the new and 
better economy ; and, so far as these views prevailed, they pre- 
vented others from participating in these blessings. They thus 
became the authors of destruction, both to themselves and to 
others. 

‘These faithful statements, instead of reclaiming, irritated our 
Lord’s opponents :—‘‘ They began to urge him vehemently, and 
to provoke him to speak of many things; laying wait for him, ° 
and seeking to catch something out of his mouth, that they 
might accuse him.”* But their insidious arts were vain. He 
- opened his mouth in wisdom; and, while he fearlessly spoke the 
most unpalatable truth, he carefully avoided everything which 
might give them an advantage over him, by affording them the 
means either of exciting the multitude to destroy him by violence, 
or of drawing down on him the vengeance of the Roman govern- 
ment, as a seditious disturber of the public peace. 

I conclude, in the words of a respected elder brother :” “‘ Let 
us’not turn away from this benevolent severity unprofited. Let 
us shun that pharisaic religion, which was, and still is, the ruin 
of the Jews. Let us view the law of God as the rule for the 
heart, as well as for the life ; and as it is too broad, and strict, and 
spiritual to give justification or life for our imperfect obedience, 
let us learn by it to flee to Christ, who ‘is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believeth.’ At Christ’s bidding, 
let us beware of lotty pretenders to sanctity, who arrogantly 
assume authority over the souls of men. Meekness, modesty, 
mercy, and active benevolence, are the characteristics of genuine 
religion, in every age, and under every dispensation. Let us 
counteract the cruelty of those who would shut the kingdom of 
God against such as are desirous of entering; promote the free 
circulation and use of the Holy Scriptures ; and unfold the grace 
of the Gospel, in opposition to the insufferable law of works; and 
having well improved the key of knowledge for ourselves, let us 
act in the spirit of the purest and loftiest zeal for the universal 
diffusion of the word of God.” 


Nore A, p. 310 


The remarks of Aurxanper Knox on the subject appear to me singu- 
larly just. Speaking of a Christian of a higher order of spiritual at- 
63 Luke xi. 53, 54. 


6 Dr. Bennet, the friend and biographer of the venerable Bogue. 
85 Lectures on Christ’s Preaching, p. 231. 
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tainment, he says, “The man I speak of has separated himself from the 
pollutions of the world, without withdrawing from its common inter- 
course. This, however, requires much discriminative wisdom, and un- 
remitting watchfulness, as well as tenderness of conscience: but when 
the habit is gained it is invaluable. He will not go into worldly com- 
pany for pleasure, because his taste is of another kind; but he will not 
shrink from calls of duty or propriety, because he scarcely fears the 
world more than he loves it. He fears it enough to make him ever watch- 
ful against its seductions, and ever solicitous to take to himself ‘the 
whole armor of God.’ But with this safeguard, he has no dread of any 
of its scenes; except when he should be, in any respect, a partaker ‘in 
the unfruitful works of darkness.’’ When, therefore, such a person does 
mingle with the people of the world, he knows why he does so. It is no 
stealthy advance beyond the limit of his conscience, no widening of the 
circle which he once prescribed to himself. It is, as concurring circum- 
stances have fully shown him, an actual part of his duty. ‘In the 
calling,’ merely, ‘wherein he was called, therein he abides with God.’ 
Acting in this simplicity, he finds frequent opportunities for useful con- 
versation, of which he avails himself with the wisest management he can 
use. Being accustomed to view religion itself as in the most harmo- 
nious agreement with nature, providence, and all the higher tastes of man, 
ne can graft wise and pious observations on subjects that would leave 
no opening whatever to the theological dogmatist; and, not having 
caught religion by the means of any party, he speaks of it solely in. the 
language of plain sense, without danger of exciting their risibility or 
disgust, by any uncouthness of phraseology. ‘But if he should find it ex- 
pedient even to be wholly silent on religious subjects (in which case he 
will make his stay as short as decorum or duty will allow), he will still 
have comfort in reflecting that he has shown by his behavior, that 
what the world deems over-strictness, does not necessarily contract the 
brow, or damp the spirits, or cramp the intellect, or blunt the mental 
taste, or make a man less capable of holding his place among man- 
kind (as far as he himself judges it proper), with ease, with respecta- 
bility, with courtesy, and yet with an independence of mind which no 
mere man of the world ever did or could exemplify.” —Remains, Vol. I., 
pp. 152, 153. 


EXPOSITION VI, 


THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY; AND THE CHARACTER AND DESTINY 
OF ITS OCCUPANTS—WORTHY AND UR WORTHY. 


Luge xii. 35-87, 41-47.—“Let your loins be girded about, and your lights 
burning; and ye yourselves like unto men that wait for their lord, when he will 
return from the wedding; that, when he cometh and knocketh, they may open 
unto him immediately. Blessed are those servants, whom the Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find watching: verily I say unto you, That he shall gird himself, 
and’ make them to sit down to meat, and will come forth and serve them.” * 
es * * * “Then Peter said unto him, Lord, speakest thou this 
parable unto us, or even to all? And the Lord said, Who then is that faithful 
and wise steward, whom his lord shall make ruler over his household, to give 
them their portion of meat in due season? Blessed is, that servant, whom his 
lord, when he cometh, shall find so doing. Of a truth ¥ say unto you, That he 
will make him ruler over all that he hath. But and if that servant say in his 
heart, My lord delayeth his coming; and shall begin to beat the men-servants 
and maidens, and to eat and drink, and to be drunken; the lord of that servant 
will come in a day when he looketh nct for him, and at an hour when he is not 
aware, and will cut him in sunder, and will appoint him his portion with the 
unbelievers, And that servant, which knew his lord’s will, and prepared not 
himself, neither did according to his will, shall be beaten with many stripes.” 


A DISTINCT apprehension, and a deep impression of the varied 
and awful responsibilities of the christian ministry, in all who 
are aspiring to that office, and in all who fill it, are of the great- 
est importance to the general interests of Christianity, as well.as 
- to those individuals themselves, and to those portions of the 
christian church with which they are more immediately con- 
nected. . ; 

The want of, or the deficiency in, such apprehensions and im- 
pressions, in ministers and candidates for the ministry, may be 
justly considered as one cause, and a powerful one, of the low 
state of religion in our own country and in the christian world at 
large, and the general prevalence of an opposite state of thought 
and feeling would be at once a symptom of begun, and a security 
for continued, revival. At all events, just views and corre- 
sponding feelings on these subjects would prevent men from enter- 
ing into the christian ministry with inadequate preparation, or 
from worldly or selfish motives, and would also prevent those 
who have entered it, from disgracing their high and holy call- 
ing, and bringing on themselves “a double destruction” by their 
error or immorality, their indolence or unfaithfulness. 

A most impressive view of the responsibilities of the christian 
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minister, in an account of the nature and design of his office, 

- and of the character and destiny of its occupants, worthy and 
unworthy, is presented to our minds in the words of our Lord, 
which I have just read. That these words have a direct refer- 
ence.to christian ministers, seems obvious from an attentive ex- 
amination of the context. They were spoken in the presence of 
a promiscuous crowd, but they were plainly addressed to a very 
small and a completely distinct section of that crowd. When 
our Lord had come out of the Pharisee’s house where he had 
dined, “there was gathered together an innumerable multitude 
of people,” but he did not begin to address them; he began to 
speak “to his disciples” (ver. 1); and from the nature of the 
statements made to them, there can be little doubt that the term 
disciples is to be understood in its restricted sense, as equivalent 
to his apostles, or as at farthest including along with them ‘‘ the 
other seventy whom he had appointed to go before his face into 
every city and place whither he himself would come.” On 
“one of the company” (ver. 13) interrupting him by a very un- 
seasonable request to act the part of a civil judge, in a dispute 
about property, he seized the opportunity thus presented of ad- 
dressing the whole multitude (ver. 15) on the extreme folly of 
expecting real happiness from the possession of wealth, however 
abundant; and then turning himself again to his disciples (ver. 
22), he gave them a variety of exhortations, including those which 
form the first part of our subject of discourse. As some of these 
exhortations seemed to be of a general character, Peter put the 
question to our Lord (ver. 41), whether they were to be consid- 
ered as addressed to him and his brother disciples, or to all the 
multitude, and received an answer which distinctly enough inti- 
mated that they directly referred to those who stood to him in 
the relation of confidential servants. We conceive ourselves 
then not merely warranted, but obliged to consider the whole 
passage before us as referring to the christian ministry. 

The officials of the church of Christ are represented as the 
confidential servants of a prince or nobleman, who haying gone 
from home, without informing them of the period of his return, 
has entrusted to them the management of his household during 
his absence. One class of these servants are “ faithful and wise :” 
they regularly perform their duty to the household, giving to 
them their portion of meat in due season, and are constantly 
employed as persons expecting and preparing for their master’s 

- return. Such servants shail receive from their returned master 
the most substantial proofs of his approbation. Another class of 
these servants are unfaithful and unwise: they become during 
their Lord’s absence careless of his will, and destroyers of that 
peace and good order of the family of which they were constituted 
guardians, smiting their fellow-servants, and eating and drinking 
with the drunken. Such persons shabl be by their indignant 
master, ignominiously discarded from his service, and severely 
punished for their self-indulgence, oppression, and breach of 
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trust. It is not my intention to give a minute exposition of the 
interesting paragraph I have read, nor to illustrate all the im- 

ortant principles which are contained in, or may be deduced 
fae it, but merely to take a cursory glance of the great truths 
thus figuratively taught us respecting the Christian Ministry, 
and the character and destiny of its occupants—worthy and un- 
worthy 


I.—THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


With regard to the Christian Ministry as an order in Christ’s 

church, they are represented under the figure of a set of servants, ~ 
constituted by the master, stewards, and rulers over his house- 
hold, during his absence. 
' They are “servants,” not lords. .‘ We preach,” says the 
apostle, ‘not ourselves, but Christ Jesus the Lord, and ourselves 
your servants for Jesus’ sake.” ‘We do not announce ourselves 
to you as your’masters. We proclaim Christ Jesus to be the 
Master, and mindful of his words, ‘‘One is your Master, even 
Christ,” we announce ourselves to you not your masters, but 
your servants for his sake. We seek not to make you our prop- 
erty that we may rule over you, by dictating to your faith, and 
controlling your conduct; but considering you as his unalienable 
property, which he “purchased with his own blood,” and which 
having so dearly bought he highly values, we wish to serve Him 
by ministering to your improvement.’ This is a view of the 
sacred office with which they who fill it cannot be too deeply im- 
pressed. They are Christ’s servants. They have no authority, 
separate from his authority. To promulgate and administer his 
laws, not to make and execute laws of their own, is their legiti- 
mate province. 

But while they are, in all the extent and emphasis which can 
belong to the term, Christ’s servants, and also in a limited and 
important sense of the word, the church’s servants, for his sake, 
yet they are here represented as servants who, by the Lord of the 
household, have been made “rulers” in the family. They are 
entrusted by him with the subordinate management of the church, 
They are not princes, but they are “stewards;” they are not 
“lords,” but they are guides; they must not prescribe new. ways, 
but they are to direct to and in “the old path, and the good 
way ;” they are not to appoint the work, but they are to instruct, 
as they have been instructed, in the right performance of the task 
which the Master has prescribed. 

This subordinate rule is all derived from Christ. It is the 
Lord who makes them rulers in his household. . In that family 
none has authority in the strict sense of the term but Hz. No 
king, no parliament, no man, no body of men, has any right to 
constitute men stewardseover the family of God. That belongs 
to Him who is by Jehovah “set as his King on the holy hill of 
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Zion,” to Him who is set as “a Son over his own house.”* All 
church power comes forth from Him. He directly appointed the 
first office-bearers in the spiritual society which he established, and 
none are rightly constituted but those who are so in accordance 
with the principles laid down in the apostolical epistles, and ex- 
emplified in the practice of the apostolical churches. ‘ 

It is of importance, however, to remark, that though called to 
office by the instrumentality of their brethren, their authority is 
derived, not from them, but from their master: by him, not by 
them, are they to be directed in the performance of their duties, 
and to him, not to them, are they accountable for the manner in 
which they discharge them. It is his doctrine they are to teach 
—his laws they are to administer. The steward or overseer, 
though chosen, if such be the appointment of the Master, by his 
fellow-servants, is to be guided in managing the household, not 
by their will, but by the will of their common Lord. The min- 
ister of Christ who forgets this, and seeks in his official proceed- 
ings primarily to please those who have been committed to his 
charge, has lost sight of his high character as a servant of Christ. 
A fitter object of mingled blame, contempt, and pity, does not 
exist, than a man, bearing the name of a christian minister, who 
instead of fearlessly proclaiming and impartially administering 
the laws of Christ, is the slave and the executioner of the preju- 
dices of his people. 

But though the christian minister is not to be ruled by those 
whom he is appointed to rule—is not to take laws from those to 
whom he is appointed to declare the law, he is never to forget— 
what the very names of his office are all intended and fitted to 
keep constantly before his mind—that he holds office in the 
church, not for his own aggrandisement and selfish interests, but 
for the benefit of his brethren—not to gratify his own ambition 
or love of ease, but to promote their spiritual improvement, to. 
secure their ultimate salvation; and under the influence of this 
conviction, ike the steward who finds that in promoting his 
master’s interest, and the happiness of his fellow-servants, in the 
good order of the household, it is of great importance to be on 
good terms with those under his care, he will endeavor to 
“please his brethren to edification ;” nay, he will seek to “ please 
all men in all things, not seeking his own profit, but the profit of 
many, that they may be saved.’”” Such is the view here given us 
of the general nature and design of the christian ministry. 


IIl.—THE CHARACTER OF THE OCCUPANTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY, 


Let us now turn our attention to the view which the text gives 
us of the character of the occupants of the christian ministry— 
worthy and unworthy. The two characters are placed in contrast. 
They have one thing incommon: They “know their Lord’s 


4 Psal. ii. 6. 5 Heb, iii. 6, 61 Cor, x. 83. 
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will.” They have the means of ascertaining what he requires of 
them. In everything else, the one is just the reverse of the other. 
The characters are so drawn in the passage before us, as that to 
have a full view, of either we must look at both. What the one 
wants the other has—what the one has the other wants. The | 
negative assertions respecting the one must be converted into 
positive assertions respecting the other, and the positive assertions 
respecting the one must be converted into negative assertions re- 
specting the other. The two characters then stand thus: The 
worthy occupant of the christian ministry, ‘knowing his Lord’s 
will, prepares himself, and does according to his will.” So far as 
the household is concerned, he does not “smite his fellow- 
servants, beating the men-servants and the maidens,” but he 
“oives them their meat in due season.” In reference to his Lord, 
he does not “eat and drink with the drunken,” but with “loins 
girded about and lamp burning, he watches for his return,” he 
continues in the discharge of his duties till the appointed period 
of his official service—in all this approving himself “ a faithful 
and wise” servant. On the other hand, the unworthy occupant 
of the christian ministry, though “ knowing his Lord’s will,” does 
not “ prepare himself,” neither “does according to his will,” but 
instead of “ giving to the household their meat in due season,” 
“beats his fellow-servants,” and instead of standing “ with loins 
girded about and lamp burning,” waiting his Lord’s return, hav- 
ing ‘said in his heart my Lord delayeth his coming,” “ eats and 
drinks with the drunken,” thus showing himself as a servant to 
be both unfaithful and unwise. These are the outlines of the 
two contrasted portraits. Let us attempt in some measure to 
fill them up. 


§ 1. Worthy. 


The worthy occupant of the christian ministry ‘“ knows his 
Lord’s will.” Though the Master of the household is absent, he 
has left full and particular directions for the conduct of all his 
servants, and especially of his stewards. These are not to be 
found in “ the traditions of the elders,” in the canons of councils, 
or in the decretals of popes. They are to be found in “ the Scrip- 
tures of truth,’—‘‘the word of Christ.” “ All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for doctrine, for 
reproof, for correction, for instruction in righteousness, that the 
man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works.’ Possessing this repository of the doctrine and law of 
his Lord, the good minister endeavors to make himself master of 
all its stores. He “searches the Scriptures,” and becomes “a 
scribe instructed unto the kingdom of heaven.”* This is requi- 
site to his being “like unto a man who is a householder, which 
bringeth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

Thus knowing the will of his Master, the faithful servant 
‘prepares himself.” ‘These words may either mean ‘gets ready 
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to meet his Lord,’ or, ‘makes preparation for doing the will of 
his Lord.’ We apprehend the last of these phrases brings out 
our Lord’s meaning. The will of the Lord is the good order 
and happiness of his household, and, in order to secure this, the 
stewards must “ prepare themselves.” The minister who would 
be useful must prepare himself for usefulness. He must not act 
exteinpore, trusting that the circumstances of the case will sug- 
gest the proper mode of conduct on any particular occasion. 
The good minister is a devoted student. He “gives himself to 
reading, meditation, and prayer,” thus making himself acquainted 
thoroughly with the great truths he is to teach his people, the 
great’ principles which are to regulate him in his conduct towards 
them, and the specific laws of his Master, so that when a crisis 
occurs he knows what is to be done. ~l’o borrow the language of 
- the wise son of Sirach, “he gives his mind to the laws of the 
Lord, and he is occupied in the meditation thereof; he seeks out 
the wisdom of all the ancients, and he is occupied with prophe- 
cies; he seeks out the secrets of grave sentences, and'is conver- 
sant in dark parables; he gives his heart to resort early to the 
Lord who made him, and prays before the Most High.” 

And thus preparing himself, ‘‘ he does according to his Lord’s 
will.” He is not a mere student. His lamp trimmed and fed 
with the pure oil of the sanctuary, carefully prepared in the 
recesses of his closet, burns brightly, and is not “put under a 
bushel,” but ‘placed on a candlestick.” He turns to account 
his secret acquisitions in the conscientious discharge of the pri- 
vate and public duties of his function, his-duties to the house- 
hold, his dugjes to the Master of the household. 

With respect to his duties to the household, he does not ‘“ beat 
his feliow-servants.” He does not usurp an authority over them 
which he does not possess. He does not attempt to impose on 
them his private opinions as law, and, on their refusing to pro- 
nounce his “shibboleth,” apply to them “the scourge of the 
tongue,” or beat them with the rod of a tyrannical discipline. 
On the contrary, he devotes himself to the humble duty ap- 
pointed him by his Lord, “he gives to the household their meat 
in due season.” The direct reference here seems to be to the 
communication of christian truth to the members of the church. 
That is the proper nutriment of the immortal mind. It is by 
“the words of faith and sound doctrine” that Christians are 
“nourished up” and ‘strengthened to every good work.” The 
good christian minister endeavors to bring before the mind of 
his people pure christian truth, and all christian truth so far as 
he knows it; ‘not the poison of false doctrine, not the stones of 
unprofitable doctrine, but the wholesome nourishing food of 
sound doctrine.” And he endeavors to bring this before their 
mind in as clear and impressive a manner as possible,—desirous 
that the food may be palatable as well as nourishing,—preseuting 
the “ dainties” of divine doctrine, if not “in a lordly dish’ “in 
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a clean vessel,” and, like the ancient “Preacher” while teaching 
the people knowledge, “ seeking to find out acceptable words.” 
Farther, he takes care that the food shall not only be wholesome — 
but seasonable-—He “gives them their meat in season ;” clear 
exposition for the ignorant, satisfactory evidence for the doubt- 
ing, cogent persuasion or strong stimulus for the indolent, abun- 
‘dant consolation for the afflicted. He “preaches the word, is 
instant in season and out of season,” and, though he will not 
“ beat his fellow-servants,” yet does he not spare “to reprove and 
rebuke,” to “warn them that are unruly,” as well as to “comfort 
the feeble-minded and support the weak.”” 

While the direct reference is to instruction, Ihave no doubt — 
that is mentioned as the leading duty to the household, to intimate 
that the good steward attends to all his duties, that he looks to 
the order and peace of the household as well as to their comfort-. 
able maintenance. And indeed the most effectual way in which 
a christian minister can promote these, is by endeavoring to 
bring his people under the sanctifying, pacific influence of “ the 
truth as it is in Jesus.” 

With respect to his duties to his Master, the christian minister 
is like a servant who does not “ eat and drink with the drunken,” 
but who stands “with loins girded about and lamp burning,” 
waiting the return of his Master. His spirit is not the spirit of 
self-indulgence, which leads a man “ to please himself;” it is his 
Master's spirit—a self-sacrificing spirit. He is a true disciple, and 
has well learned the first lesson of discipleship, “ torenounce him- 
self.’ It is not a worldly spirit, leading him to find his happiness 
in secular pursuits, pleasures, and associations; onthe contrary, 
doing violence to the natural desire of ease, “ mortifying his mem- 
bers which are on the earth,” and yielding himself up to the 
“powers of the world to come,”—the influence not of ‘the things 
that are seen and temporal, but of the things that are unseen and’ 
eternal,” he stands in an attitude of expectation and preparation. 
He believes that his Lord is coming, and that ‘his reward is with 
him ;” and he performs all his duties with a reference to his com- 
ing. The Judge is in his estimation “ before the door;” the Re- 
deemer is “on his way,” and though his arrival may be at the 
distance of many an age, Faith’s piercing eye beholds the prepared 
triumphal procession already marshalled, and proclaims incessantly 
in his heast; “‘ Behold, he cometh.” He knows that if he be a 
steward, then will be his reckoning; if he be a husbandman, then 
will be his harvest; if he be a soldier, then is he to receive his 
crown. Whoever then may doubt ‘‘as to the coming of the 
Lord,” and ask, “ Where is the promise of his coming? for, since 
the fathers fell asleep, all things remain even to this day,””* he re- 
sists the suggestions of “the evil heart of unbelief,” and, under 
the power of that principle which makes future things present, 
and unseen things visible, he “holds fast the confidence and re- 
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joicing of his faith,” that “He who should come will come, and 
will not tarry.” i 

And this expectation of the Lord leads to preparation for the 

‘Lord. He faithfully delivers his Master’s message, and performs 

all the duties assigned him, for he knows that when the Lord 
comes, fidelity will be abundantly rewarded, and unfaithfulness 
severely punished, He is diligent as well as faithful, knowing that 
when He cometh “he will give to every man according to his 
work ;”"—that “he who hath sowed sparingly shall reap sparingly ; 
and he who hath sowed bountifully shall reap bountifully.”" He 
is not “ weary in well doing,” but is “ stedfast and unmovable, 
always abounding in the work of the Lord ;” knowing that when 
the Lord comes, “his labor” shall be found not to have been “in 
vain.” He isnot moved from his duty either by the fear of hu- 
man censure, or the hope of human applause, for he feels that “it 
is a very little thing for him to be judged of man’s judgment: 
there is one that judgeth him, that 1s the Lord.”” He cherishes 
a cordial regard for all his brethren in Christ. He dares not 
“orudge” against any of them. ‘The Judge standeth before the 
door.” He is not impatient amid the trials and afflictions—some 
of them, it may be, very annoying—to which he is exposed ; but 
“as the husbandman waiteth for the precious fruits of the earth, 
and hath long patience for it, till he receives the early and latter 
rain”—so he also is “patient and stablishes his heart, for the com- 
ing of the Lord draweth nigh.”” 

Such was the conduct of Paul and his apostolic brethren. 
“We labor,” says he, ‘“‘ that whether present or absent we may be 
accepted of Him, for we must all appear’—we must all be mani- 
fested™ “before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in the body, according to what he hath 
done, whether it be good or bad.” It was this which gave so 
deep a pathos to their exhortations to perishing sinners. “ Know- 
ing the terrors of the Lord,” ““when he shall come in flaming 
fire,” “they persuaded men.”” It was this which made them sq 
indefatigable in their labors for the salvation of the elect of God. 
“ Knowing that He which raised up the Lord Jesus, shall raise up 
us also by Jesus, and shall present us with you;” “for which 
cause we faint not.’’* With the coming of the Lord constantly 
before the mind, they “renounced the hidden things of dishon- 
esty, not walking in craftiness, not handling the word of the Lord 
deceitfully,”*” but cheerfully “spending and being spent” in their 
Master’s service, desirous above all things that they might be 
‘found of him in peace at his coming,” and receive his approving 
smile and cordial welcoome—“ well done good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

. The good minister continues in the discharge of his duty til 
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the appointed period for the termination of his service. When 
the Lord comes, he finds the faithful servant working and watch- 
ing “with his loins girded and his lamp burning.” The good min- 
ister does not abandon his post, nor relinquish his work, nor in- 
termit his watching. He not only “‘ gives himself wholly”” to his 
duties, but he “continues in them.” ‘He endures to the end.” 
His spirit is finely expressed in the reply of the great reformer of 
Geneva, when urged by ‘his friends to remit somewhat of his 
ministerial labors—“ What, would you have my Master find 
me idle?” 

In all this the good minister of Christ acts the part of “a 
faithful and wise steward.” The word “faithful” is used in two 
senses in the New Testament—“ full of faith,” and “ distinguished 
by fidelity.” In both senses jt is applicable to the good minister. 
- He “believes, and therefore speaks:” and he is not only a be- 

lever, but ‘“ full of faith ;” he has clear extended views of divine 
truth, and its evidence. His mind is full of the Gospel—and his 
heart penetrated by its influences. He is also distinguished by 
his fidelity. He is “faithful” like his Lord, “to Him who ap- 
pointed him’”’—‘ He keeps the faith.” The two things are 
closely connected; the first produces the second, and both are 
strongly manifested in the consistent conduct of the good minis- 
ter of Christ, for in the course of his ministry, both faith and 
faithfulness are strongly and variously tried. ‘It is required of 
stewards that they be found faithful,” and the worthy occupant 
of the christian ministry is faithful, In the well-chosen words 
of an old divine, ‘He seriously designs the honor of Jesus 
Christ, and not his own—delivers-‘the whole counsel of God,’ 
and not his own fancies and conceits, follows Christ’s institutions 
and adheres to them; regards the meanest, reproves the highest, 
and is no respecter of persons.” 

But he is not only faithful, but also wise. He manifests much 
wisdom in the manner in which he performs his duties. There 
are very few situations in which a higher degree of wisdom is 
required, than in teaching the doctrine and law of Christ, and 
discharging the various duties of the pastoral office; and many 
a humble christian pastor shows a depth of penetration and a 
soundness of judgment, which, exercised in other circumstances, 
might have made him celebrated as a philosopher, a judge, or a 
statesman. ‘‘In guiding the flock of Christ,” as Mr. Henry says, 
there is need of “skilfulness of the hands” as well as of: “‘in- 
tegrity of heart.” Honesty and diligence may be enough iz 
some situations, but wisdom is necessary in a good steward. 
The good minister also proves himself to be wise in preferring 
the laborious, self-denying, course which he follows. He has 
made a just calculation. The proverb is true in reference ta 
him, “He that is wise shall be wise for himself.” It often ap- 
pears even now, it will be made very evident hereafter, that 
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in preferring the toils and anxieties of a faithful, to the compara- 
tive ease and enjoyment of an unfaithful ministry—he has chosen 
the good part. Those are “wise who win souls,” and their 
wisdom, though often questioned in a world of fools, shall be 
universally acknowledged in the regions of perfect knowledge. 
“Those who are” thus ‘wise shall shine as the firmament’— 
“they who have” proved their wisdom by “turning many to 
righteousness, as the stars in the firmament for ever and ever.” 


§ 2. Unworthy. 


Let us now turn our attention to a less inviting, but not Jess 
interesting and important, subject of contemplation,—the char- 
acter of the unworthy occupant of the christian ministry. He, 
too, ‘‘ knows his Lord’s will.” By this expression, we are not to 
understand that unfaithful ministers are always, or usually, well 
informed with regard to the will of Christ as revealed in his 
word. The reverse is generally the truth. They are, for the 
most part, men of very limited attainments in biblical and theo- 
logical knowledge ; and where it is otherwise, their views of di- 
vine truth are generally dangerously mistaken. They are often, 
usually, “blind leaders of the blind ;”” though there are not 
wanting instances of men distinguished for their acquaintance 
both with Scripture and theology as a science, maintaining 
orthodox views, too, and zealous, even to rancor, in their sup- 
port, who have exhibited in their temper and conduct.an exact 
counterpart of the description here given. In every case they 
have the means of knowing tieir Master’s will. They have the 
Bible in their hands. Their previous training gives them pecu- 
liar advantages for understanding it. They have time for study- 
ing it, and, indeed, their leading duty is to seek to know then 
Master’s will, that they may teach it to others. At any rate, 
they all know that this is his will, that they should “occupy till 
he come,” “feed the flocks over which they are made over- 
seers,” and “ make full proof their ministry.” 

With this knowledge, which he cannot but have, the unfaith- 
ful minister ‘does not prepare himself.” He is generally negli- 
gent in his studies; his mind is occupied with pursuits which do 
not well harmonize with literary occupations; or, if he be given 
to study, the objects of his research are not such as are fitted to 
prepare him for doing his Master’s will,—they generally lead in 
an opposite direction. And not “ preparing himself,” he does not 
do his Master’s will. He neglects his public and private duties, 
or performs them in so perfunctory, deficient, or positively im- 
proper a manner, as makes them useless, or worse than useless. 

Instead of giving meat to those of the household under his 
care, he beatsthem. He assumes an authority to which he has no 
claim. Instead of administering the law of their common Lord; 
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he insists on giving law himself; and if his fellow-servants will 
not submit to his dictates, he calumniates them as heretics and 
schismatics; applies to them the scourge of the tongue, “even 
sharp and bitter words ;” prostitutes the ordinance of Christian 
discipline by excommunicating “ those who are of the household 
of faith ;” and, when circumstances permit, calls in the aid of 
the civil power to attack the property and injure the persons 
of those who will not submit to his usurped authority. It is 
most humbling to think that men calling themselves christian 
ministers should have acted such a part. But there can be no 
doubt of the fact. Witness the persecutions of the Waldenses 
and Albigenses by the Popish clergy ; witness the persecutions of 
the Puritans and Nonconformists by the prelatic clergy in Hng- 
land; witness the persecutions of our Coyenanting ancestors by 
the same clergy in Scotland. Alas! how exact a picture does 
the following passage in ancient prophecy exhibit of what has 
often taken place,—of what is at this moment taking place in 
nominally christian churches :—‘ Wo to the shepherds that do 
feed themselves! Should not the shepherds feed the flocks? 
Ye eat. the fat, and ye clothe you with the wool; ye kill them 
that are fed, but ye feed not the flock. The diseased have ye not 
strengthened, neither have ye healed that which was sick, neither 
have ye bound up that which was broken, neither have ye 
brought again that which was driven away, neither have ye 
sought that which was lost: but with force and with cruelty have 
ye ruled them.’”” ‘The cases referred to in the text are extreme 
ones, but wherever there is a heady, high-minded, overbearing, 
unforbearing, persecuting spirit breaking forth in malignant in- 
sinuation, railing accusation, and contemptuous abuse against 
brother ministers and fellow-Christians, there is ‘ beating the 
fellow-servants ;” and this forms a very common feature in the 
character of the unfaithful minister. 

As he acts inconsistently with the will of his Master in his 
behavior towards the household, so he equally disregards those 
duties of which the Master himself is the direct object, Instead 
of ‘standing with girded loins and lamp burning,” he “ eats and 
drinks with the drunken.” Jor self-denial there is self-indulg- 
ence, and instead of subjection to “the powers of the world to 
come,” there is entire subjugation of mind and heart to “ the 
present evil world.” A: minister not under the influence of the 
religion he professes, naturally seeks for associates among worldl 
men. He is ‘of the world;” he “loves the world,” and ‘“ the 
world” loves him, for it “loves its own.”” Nothing more de- 
cidedly marks the character of a minister as unfaithful, than 
habitual, exclusive, chosen, association with worldly men. 

But he not only associates with them, he goes along with them 
in their criminal pursuits. ‘He eats and drinks,” ay, “‘is 
drunken with the drunken.” He feasts and carouses with them. 
This statement has often been literally verified. In the worst 
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ages of the Roman Catholic Church, the intemperance and im- 
purity of the clergy were a proverb; and it cannot be denied, 
though it must be spoken with sorrow and shame, that it is by 
no means impossible, in our own favored country, Great Britain, 
and in churches calling themselves reformed, to find in the minis- 
try men of whose character and conduct the words before us 
exhibit but too accurate a portrait. The character here sketched 
in bold relief belongs, however, to many whose exterior deport- 
ment in no degree trespasses against decorum. Every minister, 
though neither persecutor, nor glutton, nor drunkard, in the 
ordinary sense of the words, incurs the guilt here described, who 
is overbearing and tyrannical, who is intoxicated with the love. 
of the world in any of its forms, and who spends that time and 
devotes that attention to the pursuits of worldly literature, ambi- 
tion, or pleasure, which ought to be dedicated to the “ feeding 
the flock of Christ,” and preparing for meeting with him as “ the 
chief Shepherd.” 

By acting in this manner, the unworthy occupant of the sacred 
office makes it plain that he is neither “ faithful nor wise.” He 
is “not full of faith ;” heis an unbeliever, not it may be an infidel, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but a man to whom the reali- 
ties of the Gospel have never beer anything else than mere 
words or abstract notions, to whom ‘the words of the truth of 
the Gospel” has never ‘‘come with demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power.”” He is not faithful. No, his whole character 
and conduct is a lie to God and to man. He is unfaithful to 
him whom he acknowledges as his Master, and equally unfaithful 
to the solemn pledges which he has given the Church and the 
world by assuming the sacred profession. And he is not wise. 
Oh ! it must be fearful miscalculation which can bring such a man 
into, or keep such a man in, the christian ministry. Contempt is 
very often the sentiment which his conduct draws forth even here, 
to an extent that he is little aware of; and of all the victims of 
everlasting shame in the regions of retribution, the most pitiable, 
and the least pitied, is likely to be the unfaithful minister of 
Christianity. Double will be the perdition of the false Christian, 
—tenfold the perdition of the false christian minister. 


L1.—_THE DESTINY OF THE OCCUPANTS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY. 


lt only remains now that we shortly attend to the view given 
m the text of the destiny of the occupants of the christian min- 
istry, worthy and unworthy. ‘The faithful servant shall be 
“ blessed when his Lord comes.” His Lord’ shall ‘ gird himself 
and make him sit down to meat, and shall come forth and serve 
him.” ‘He will make him ruler over all that he hath.” ‘The 
unfaithful servant shall be “cut asunder,” “have his portion 
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appointed him with the hypocrites and unbelievers,” and be 
beaten with many stripes.” The reward and the punishment 
here referred to are represented in the parable as conferred and 
inflicted at “the coming” of the master. There can be no rea- 
sonable doubt that ‘the coming of the master” represents ‘the 
coming of our Lord.” By some, “the coming” referred to has 
been considered as the destruction of the Jewish polity: by 
others, the death of the individual minister. There are insuper- 
able objections to the first mode of interpretation, and I do not 
think that the death of individual saints is ever represented in 
the New Testament as “‘the coming of the Lorl.” They go to 
be with Him then. The coming of the Lord here, as usually in 
the gospels and epistles, is His final coming to judge the world, 
and put a solemn termination to the present order of things. 
At the same time, as no change of character takes place in the 
intermediate state—as judgment finds men as death leaves them, 
the Saviour is represented when coming, as finding his servants 
just in the attitude in which they left the world. The descrip- 
tions apply in all their extent to the state of things consequent 
to the resurrection ; it is then that the reward will be fully con- 
ferred—then that the punishment will be fully inflicted; but 
immediately on death, the faithful servant is rewarded, and the 
unfaithful servant punished; and the reward and the punishment 
in the intermediate period between death and the resurrection, 
and after it, differ rather in degree than in kind. Keeping these 
observations in view, let us attend to these two most impressive 
statements, 
’ 


§ 1. Worthy. 


And first of the destiny of the faithful minister. “He is 
blessed”—emphatically “blessed.” +“ Blessed are” all “who die 
in the Lord; yea saith the Spirit?**"—but peculiarly blessed is 
- the minister of Christ who dies at his post—‘‘ with his loins girt” 
as a servant—or with his shield on his arm, and his sword in his 
hand, as a soldier. ‘Next to the honor,” as Mr. Henry says, 
‘‘ of those who die on the field of battle, is the honor of those who 
die on the field of labor.” To die for Christ’s cause is the highest 
glory ; the second is, to die in Christ’s service. The faithful min- 
ister is blessed, for he shall not only “rest from his labors,” but 
be abundantly rewarded. His reward is described in a manner 
suited to the whole parabolical representation. His Lord shall 
‘‘ gird himself and make him sit down to meat, and shall come 
forth and serve him.” Who can read this, and remember who 
that Lord is, who acts so condescending and kind a part—* the 
Only-begotten of God,” “ the brightness of the Divine glory,” “ the 
King of kings, the Lord of lords,” “the great God our Saviour 
Jesus Christ,” without in devout astonishment exclaiming, “ Is 
this the manner of men, O Lord God?’* ‘The general idea is 
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plain enough, that they shall be introduced into a state of com 
plete repose, high honor, and rich enjoyment, that this will ba 
the obvious work of their divine Master, and that in the manner 
of doing it, he will give the most astonishing manifestations of 
condescension and love. “This promise,” says the learned and 
pious Bengel, “I regard as the greatest of any in the Bible, and 
I take the words in a kind of literal meaning; that is, as a bride- 
groom on his wedding day scruples not to wait on his guests, 
and to converse in affectionate familiarity with them all, so will 
Jesus act in the world to come, ‘when the marriage of the Lamb 
is come, and his wife hath made herself ready.’ 

Another figurative representation of the reward of the good 
minister, is that of the faithful servant being, as a recompense 
for his fidelity, made ruler over the whole of his master’s estate. 
“He will make him ruler over all that he hath.” Here, as in 
the former figure, the minute details are hid from us by the 
dazzling cloud of brightness, which even to the eye of faith, 
covers the paradise of God; but the general meaning is not dif- 
ficult to apprehend. The words certainly indicate that faithful 
ministers shall receive peculiar and appropriate rewards—rewards 
of a kind which shall strongly mark the regard the Lord has for 
them, and the confidence he reposes in them—rewards resembling 
those bestowed on a faithful servant by a grateful master, when 
hd raises him to a station of higher responsibility and greater 

onor. 

We are much in the dark respecting the economy which is to 
be introduced at the coming of the Lord. “It doth not yet ap- 
pear what we shall be;”” but there can be no doubt, that in 
“the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ,” 
there will be the most perfect order and happiness, and that his 
faithful servants may be employed in a manner we cannot dis- 
tinctly understand, as instruments in producing and maintaining 
this harmony and felicity. 

I cannot conclude this part of the subject without placing 
before you a finished picture of the happiness of the rewarded 
faithful minister, by the hand of a master. ‘Such is the 
mysterious condescension of divine grace, that although it re- 
serves to itself the exclusive honor of being the fountain of all, 
yet by the employment of human agency in the completion of its 
designs, it contrives to multiply its gifts and to lay a foundation 
for eternal rewards. When the church, in the perfection of 
beauty, shall be presented to Christ as a bride adorned for her 
husband, the faithful pastor will appear as the friend of the bride- 
groom, who ‘greatly rejoices because of the bridegroom’s voice.’ 
His joy will be ‘the joy of his Lord; inferior in degree, but of 
the same nature, and arising from the same sources: while he 
will have the peculiar happiness of reflecting that he has con- 
tributéd to it—contributed as a humble instrument to that glory 
and felicity of which he will be conscious he is utterly unworthy 
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to partake. To have been himself the object of mercy, to have 
been the mvans of imparting it to others, and of dispensing the 
unsearchable riches of Christ, will produce a pleasure which can 
never be adequately felt or understood, until we ‘see him as: he 
is.’ From that oneness of spirit, from that inseparable conjunc- 
tion of interests which will then be experienced in its utmost 
extent, will arise a capacity of sharing the triumph of the Re- 
deemer, and of participating in the delight-with which he will 
suryey his finished work when a new and fairer creation shall 
rise out of the ruins of the first. ‘And is this the end,’ he will 
exclaim, ‘of all my toils and watchings, my expostulations with 
sinners, and my efforts to console the faithful! and is this the 
issue of that ministry under which I was often ready to sink! 
and this the glory of which I heard so much, understood so little, 
and announced to my hearers with lisping accents and a stam- 
mering tongue!’ Well may it be styled ‘glory to be revealed.’ 
Auspicious day! on which I embarked in this undertaking, on 
which the love of Christ, with a sweet and sacred violence, im- 
pelled me to ‘ feed his sheep, and to feed his lambs.’ With what 
emotion shall they, who being entrusted with so holy a ministry, 
shall find mercy to be faithful, hear that voice from heaven— 
‘Rejoice and be glad, and give honor to Him; for the mar- 
riage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made herself 
ready !’ With what rapture shall they recognize amid an ‘innu- 
~merable multitude,’ the seals of their ministry, the persons whom 
they have been the means of conducting to that glory !”—“'To 
have co-operated in any degree towards the ‘accomplishment of 
the purpose of Deity,’ ‘to reconcile all things to himself,’ by 
reducing them to the obedience of his Son, which is the ultimate 
end of all his works; to be the means of recovering, though it 
were but an inconsiderable portion of a lapsed and degenerate 
race, to eternal happiness, will yield a satisfaction exactly com- 
mensurate to the force of our benevolent sentiments, and the 
degree of our loyal attachment to the Supreme Potentate. The 
consequences involved in ‘saving a soul from death, and hiding 
a multitude of sins,’ will be duly appreciated in that world, where 
the worth of souls and the mahenity of sin are fully understood; 
while to extend the triumphs of the Redeemer, by forming him 
in the hearts of men, will produce a transport which can only be 
equalled by the gratitude and love they shall feel towards the 
source of all their good.” 


§ 2. Unworthy. 


Let us now for a little turn our thoughts to the destiny of the 
unworthy occupant of the christian ministry. Deep has been 
his guilt, and dreadful will be his punishment.—He shall be 
“cut asunder.” By some interpreters there has been supposed 
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‘to be a reference here to a horrible mode of capital punishment 

occasioning extreme suffering,—the cutting or sawing the living 
body into pieces ;* others have considered the phrase as equiva- 
lent to ‘he shall be destroyed.’ We are disposed to think that 
this figure, like all the rest, is in keeping with the parable of 
which it forms a part. The servant is spoken of as alive after 
he has undergone what is termed “ cutting asunder.” It consists 
with the rule and usage of the language to interpret it of his 
being “ cut off,” “dissevered” from the family in which he has 
acted so unworthy a part."—He is “cast out,” publicly and dis- 
gracefully discarded. His indignant Master says, ‘‘ Depart, I 
know you not.” He now feels the true import of that ‘‘ excom- 
munication” with which he attempted to punish better men 
than himself. He is “ ANATHEMA MARANATHA.”” 

While cast out of the family “his portion is appointed him 
with the hypocrites,” with false pretenders, a class peculiarly 
hateful to him who “ desires truth in the inward part,”—‘“ with 
the unbelievers,” rather with the perfidious,“ who have broken 
their engagements both to God and to man. And it is his fit 
place; for the honor of God, the cause of truth, the interests of 
souls, were put into his hands; he accepted these trusts, and 
basely betrayed them all. In the prison of hell, classed with 
“the basest, the lowermost, the most dejected, most underfoot 
and down-trodden vassals of perdition””® must he have his ever- 
lasting abode. “This pertaineth to him as the portion of his 
cup.” 

er there “he is to be beaten with many stripes.” His 
damnation shall be no ordinary damnation, and especially his 
punishment shall be much more severe than that of those who, 
through his unfaithfulness, have ‘also come into that place of 
torment.” His conduct in the house of his Master necessarily 
led to disorder and disobedience. ‘Those whom he ought to have 
taught the will of the Lord remaining ignorant of it, or being 
led to form fatally incorrect views of it, have neglected to do His 
will, and have been involved in the dreadful consequences of 
disobedience. Nor is this at all unjust; they ought to have 
known their Lord’s will; they had the means of knowing the 
Lord’s will; it is therefore meet that they should be beaten. 
But they will be beaten with comparatively ‘few stripes ;” while 
many and unabated shall be the strokes of Divine vengeance on 
the man on whom lies the foul guilt of the blood of the souls of 
unwarned or deluded sinners. They must “die in their iniquity, 
but there blood will be required at the hand” of the faithless 
watchman.”—Such is the doom of the unfaithful minister. 


The reflections which force themselves on the mind after thus 
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contemplating the christian mimstry, and the conduct and 
destiny of its occupants, worthy and unworthy, are numerous 
and interesting. I shall content myself with merely noticing a 
few of them. 

1. With what solemn caution should the holy ministry be 
approached and entered on! Oh, how heavy are its responsibili- 
ties! how difficult are its duties! how tremendous are its results ! 
The words of the apostle James should be constantly sounding 
in the ears and pressing on the hearts of all who are preparing 
for the sacred office: —“ Brethren, be not many masters, know- 
ing that we shall receive greater condemnation.”” In this apos- 
tolical injunction the word masters is opposed not to servants, 
but to scholars or disciples; condemnation means judgment, and 
the force of the whole exhortation may be thus given :—'‘ Be not 
many teachers, knowing that we—we that are teachers—shall be 
subjected to a stricter scrutiny, a severer judgment, than those 
who occupy a private station in the church.’ The caution seems 
to have been drawn forth by certain novices—late converts to 
Christianity, more zealous than considerate, more forward than 
wise, aspiring to or even assuming the office of teachers, when, 
to say the least, they were but very imperfectly qualified for dis- 
charging its duties; but, like all inspired exhortations, though 
rising out of, and peculiarly suited to, an existing conjecture of 
circumstances, it embodies a great general principle, applicable 
in all countries and in all ages,—the principle that the christian 
ministry has awful responsibilities. And it is meet that it should 
be so. The honor of the great Master, and the interests of 
eternity—of the eternity of numerous—innumerable men, are 
most deeply involved in the right or the wrong discharge of its 
functions. 

The station of a christian minister is an honorable one; the 
most honorable, likely, in the estimation of an angel, that man 
can be invested with; but it is proportionally difficult and 
hazardous. It is dangerous to undertake it rashly, as it is ruin- 
ous to occupy it unfaithfully. Ministers, as well as their people, 
must be subjected to a solemn investigation, to an impartial 
judgment. Both the work and the workmen must be tried. 
“Every man’s (7. e. plainly every minister’s) work shall be made 
manifest; for the day shall declare it, because it shall be revealed 
by fire; and the fire shall try every man’s work, of what sort it 
is. If any man’s work abide he shall receive a reward. If an 
man’s work shall be burnt he shall suffer loss, but he himself 
shall be saved as by fire.”* Thus even among ministers, on 
the whole faithful, there will be a difference: “Every man re- 
ceiving his own reward according to his own labor.” Solemn 
as are the feelings which the anticipation of such a trial of the 
work, and of its results, is calculated to awaken, still more over- 
whelmingly awful is the prospect of the judgment of the work- 
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man, and its consequences. The secrets of their hearts will be 
disclosed, their principles of action will be scrutinized, and ac- 
cording as they meet the approbation or disapprobation of the 
Judge, shall they “enter into the joy of their Lord,” to possess 
“a greater degree of glory than common Christians are made 
partakers of;” or have their ‘place appointed with the hypo- 
crites” and “the perfidious,” the most degraded portion of lost 
immortals. 

2. How powerful are the motives and encouragements to dili- 
gence and fidelity in discharging the christian ministry! No 
office, as we have seen, can be more dignified. None affords 
opportunities for a higher kind, or for a greater measure, of use- 
fulness. In none is failure more disgraceful and ruinous. In 
none does success end in equal glory and felicity. Let the 
minister be unfaithful, and he will ruin himself, and those who 
hear him—ruin them for ever. Let the minister be faithful, and 
he will “save himself, and those who hear him,”—save them for 
ever. Oh! the withering look of disapprobation and contempt 
with which “the Chief Shepherd, when he appears,” will regard 
the faithless pastor. Oh! the fulness of esteem and affection 
that will beam in his countenance when he turns himself towards 
those ‘whose hearts were honest in the sacred cause.” How 
awful to have lost immortals accusing and cursing us as the 
authors of their destruction for ever! How transporting to be 
gratefully recognized as the instruments of conveying to our 
fellow-men blessings, the true nature of which can be known 
only by enjoyment, and the full value of which cannot be fully 
estimated by the most enlarged faculties throughout eternal ages! 
What christian minister, allowing these realities to exercise their 
due influence on his mind, does not “ rejoice with trembling” in 
occupying an office so holy—so big with happiness or misery— 
with glory or with shame to himself, and, it may be, to innumer- 
able immortal beings? Looking merely at its difficulties and 
hazards, well might he despondingly say, “ Who is sufficient for 
these things?” and be tempted to exclaim, ‘‘I will not make 
mention of him, nor speak any more in his name;” but when he 
looks-at the power and grace of his Master, and at the glorious 
results of faithful service, should he not say, ‘‘ Having received 
such a ministry, I faint not”? Should he not resolve to ‘give 
full proof of his ministry,”—to “be instant in season and out of 
season,”—to ‘count not even his life dear to him that he may 
finish his course with joy, and the ministry which he has re- 
ceived from the Lord Jesus to fulfil it,”—“to keep under his 
body, and bring it into subjection, lest, having preached to others, 
he himself should be a castaway,”°—to “be faithful to death, 
that he may obtain the crown of life” ?” 

3. How strong are the claims which christian ministers have 
on the prayers of their people! ‘ The importance and difficulty 
of the ministerial duties, the innumerable immeasurably good or 
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bad consequences which must result on earth, in heaven, or in 
hell—in time and throughout eternity, and the deep interest 
which they and their families, as individuals, have in the right 
and efficient discharge of these duties ; all call on the members ot 
christian churches to be frequent and fervent in prayer for their 
ministers, that they may be preserved from every degree of— 
every approach to—unfaithfulness, and that they may be enabled 
to act every part of the faithful affectionate pastor—the intrepid 
and skilful soldier of Christ Jesus. The apostles frequently re- 
quest the prayers of their christian brethren. Ministers in these 
later ages surely stand as much in need of the prayers of their 
people as the apostles did. I present a claim for myself and for 
my brethren, of which Iam sure you must feel the justice, and 
which, I trust, you will readily grant—when I say, ‘‘ Brethren, 
pray for us. Pray for us, for we trust we have a good conscience, 
willing in all things to live honestly. Pray for us that utterance 
may be given us, that we may open our mouths boldly, to make 
know the mystery of the Gospel as we ought to speak.” Nay, 
“T beseech you brethren, for the Lord Jesus Christ’s sake, and 
for the love of the Spirit, that ye strive together with us, in your 
prayers to God for us”—‘ that the word of the Lord may have 
free course and ‘be glorified,” “and that we may be delivered 
from unreasonable and wicked men, for all men have not faith.” 
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EXPOSITION VII. 


FIGURATIVE VIEWS OF THE PURPOSE OF OUR LORD’S MISSION; 
OF THE MEANS OF GAINING IT; AND OF HIS FEELINGS IN 
REFERENCE TO BOTH. 


Luge xii. 49, 50.—“I am come to send fire on the earth; and what will I if it 
be already kindled? But I have a baptism to be baptized with; and how am I 
straitened till it be accomplished !” 


A CAREFUL reader of the New Testament cannot fail to observe 
that many of our Lord’s statements respecting future events, 
especially in reference to the design of his mission, and the means 
by which that design was to be accomplished, could, at the time 
they were made, from the figurative, and often enigmatical, lan- 
guage adopted by him, be but very imperfectly, if at all, under- 
stood by those to whom they were addressed ; while, at the same 
time, this very figurative and enigmatic style which occasioned 
the obscurity, was fitted to excite attention and secure recollec- 
tion, so that, when the events predicted actually occurred, not 
only was the meaning of the predictions clearly unfolded, but the 
supernatural knowledge and the divine mission of him who uttered 
them were satisfactorily established. JI refer to such declarations 
as the following :—“ Destroy this temple, and in three days I will 
raise it up.” ‘As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of man be lifted up.” ‘ When the Son of 
man is lifted up, then shall ye know that Iam he.” “And JI, if 
I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” ‘“ Ex- 
cept a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.” ‘A little 
while, and ye shall not see me: and again a little while, and ye 
shall me.” 

These things our Lord spoke “in proverbs.” He knew that 
those whom he addressed were not at the time able to bear the 
truths couched under these figurative expressions, had they been 
stated in plain terms. He did not mean such sayings to be fully 
understood at the period they were spoken; but he did mean, 
that, though not understood, they should be remembered. He 
meant that his sayings should sink into the ears and into the 
hearts of his disciples, that when the licht of fulfilment made the 
meaning of the prediction palpably obvious, they might recollect 
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what he said to them, and, instead of being stumbled at events 
very different from, in many cases directly opposite to, what 
their national prejudices, and misapprehension of Old Testament 
prophecy, had led them to anticipate, might find in these events 
a corroboration of his claims, and a confirmation of their own 
faith. ‘In this they partook of what may be considered as a 
general character of our Lord’s teaching,—the impressing indelibly, 
by parable, proverb, maxim, or seeming paradox, truths but very 
imperfectly understood, but which would grow clearer as the 
divine life was formed within, and become an. ever-increasing 
source of spiritual light.” : 

To this remarkable class of passages referred to, our text 
obviously belongs. ‘I am come to send fire on the earth; and 
what will Lif it be already kindled? But I have a baptism to be 
baptized with ; and how am I straitened till it be accomplished!” 
These words must have excited eager attention, they must have 
been heard with deep interest, by those to whom they were origin- 
ally spoken; but they could convey to their minds no very dis- 
tinct meaning. The disciples must have felt equally that they 
could not understand them, and that they could not forget them. 
' It was not long till the mystery was unfolded, the enigma solved. 
The event explained the prediction; and it then became evident 
at once why the prediction had been given, and why it had been 
given in so peculiar a form, 

Let us endeavor, in the light of accomplishment, to ascertain 
the meaning of this very remarkable oracle. It naturally divides 
itself into two parts: the first referring to the design of our Lord’s 
mission, and his feelings in reference to that design,—‘ I am come 
to send fire on the earth; and what will Lif it be already kindled?” 
the second, to the means by which this end was to be accomplished, 
and his feelings with regard to these means,—“ But I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with; and how am I straitened till it be 
accomplished!” I shall turn your attention shortly to these two 
parts of the divine oracle in their order. 


I.—OF THE DESIGN OF OUR LORD’S MISSION, AND HIS FEELINGS 
IN REFERENCE TO IT. 


Let us first, then, consider the view here given us of the design 
of our Lord’s mission, and of his feelings with regard to this de- 
sign. ‘‘I am come to send fire on the earth ;* and what will I if 
it be already kindled?” 

And first, here, of the design of our Lord’s mission,—“I am 
come to send fire on the earth.” The design of our Lord’s mission 
is often stated in plain terms by himself and his disciples. The 
substance of all these statements is, that he came to destroy igno- 
rance and error, sin and misery—those works of the Devil, and 
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make men wise, and good, and happy, by restoring them to the 
knowledge, and favor, and fellowship of God. 

The description of the design of our Lord’s mission contained 
in the text is highly figurative. The first step towards obtaining 
posoaten of any truth intended to be conveyed by a figure, is a 

istinct apprehension of the figure itself. Let us inquire, then, 
what is the literal meaning of the words rendered ‘“‘I am come to 
send fire on the earth.” It may mean—‘I am come to cast fire 
on the earth, to strike the earth with lightning, to call down fire 
from heaven to consume its guilty inhabitants ;’ or, ‘I am come 
to kindle a fire on earth.’ Neither of these senses seems to be 
satisfactory. The first would naturally enough describe what shall 
be one design of our Lord’s second coming, when he shall come 
“in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and that obey not his gospel.”* But whatever misery, through 
man’s unbelief and impenitence, may be occasioned by our Lord’s 


first coming, its design is wholly benignant ;—“ God sent not his 
Son into the world to condemn” or punish ‘‘the world ; but that 
the world through him might be saved ;” “I came not,” says our 


Lord, ‘to judge,” 7. ¢., to condemn and punish, ‘ the world, but 
to save the world.’”* 'The second sense, that of kindling a fire on 
the earth—z. e,, somewhere on its surface, whatever mystical mean- 
ing might be given to the words—seems at once too indefinite and 
too limited, to answer the exigencies of the passage. 

I am disposed to think that the true literal meaning of the 
words is, ‘I am come to set the earth on fire; I am come to pro- 
duce a general conflagration.’ If this be admitted to be the literal 
meaning of the terms, there can be very little difficulty in fixing 
on their spiritual signification. They indicate that his religion, 
his doctrine, accompanied by his Spirit, should rapidly, and at 
length universally, overspread the world, diffuse itself among 
mankind, and either thoroughly impregnate with its own spirit, 
or utterly consume, all human institutions,—purifying whatever 
will submit to purification, and destroying what is incapable of 
purification. 

“ Fire” is, in Scripture, the emblem both of the word and of the 
Spirit of God. “Is not my word a fire and a hammer, breaking 
the rock in pieces?” The cloven tongues of fire, the forked light- 
ning flames, which sat on the heads of the apostles on the day of 
Pentecost, were appropriate representations of the rapid dissem- 
ination of the doctrines they were to propagate, and the powerful 
destructive energy, with which they were instinct, against all the 
varied forms of evil.’ In an Old Testament oracle, giving an ac- 
count of the Father “ bringing in his first-begotten into the world,” 
—in other words, of Jesus Christ establishing, by divine power, 
his kingdom among men,—it is said, “ Fire goeth before him.” 
“His lightnings enlighten the world.” And in the Apocalypse, 
fire is said to proceed out of the mouth of the mystic witnesses, 
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who speak his truth under the influence of his Spirit, and to con- 
sume their and his enemies.* The words before us, then, seem 
just equivalent to, ‘My religion shall rapidly and irresistibly dif 
fuse itself among mankind; and wherever it does so, it shall, like 
a consuming fire, destroy ignorance and error, depravity and 
misery—those works of the devil—and_ utterly annihilate every- 
thing which counteracts its influence and opposes its progress.’ 

How remarkably has our Lord’s declaration been accom- 
plished! How striking is the fulfilment which even now is tak- 
ing place! How rapidly did the sacred fire diffuse itself in the 
primitive ages! how did it purify! how did it consume! Where 
is ‘“‘over-dated. Judaism,” and its magnificent temple? Where 
is pagan philosophy, with its groves and porticoes? Where is 
idolatry, with its innumerable shrines, and altars, and temples? 
Where is imperial Rome, with her invincible armies, and all but 
unbounded empire? They have been burnt up by this fire of 
the Lord,—they have been “ consumed by the brightness of his 
eoming.” | . 

For a season—long, as we count duration, but short with Him 
with whom “a thousand years are as one day,”—the holy fire 
seemed arrested in its progress, and even in hazard of being ex- 
tinguished. But the dark, bleak middle ages passed away, and 
at the period of the glorious Reformation, blown on by the 
breath of God, it burst forth with new vigor, and in an in- 
credibly short period, throughout the best portion of Hurope, 
consumed the errors and superstitions of Papal Rome. 

Tn our own age we have seen, with delight, the progress and 
the power of this heaven-lit conflagration. We see it kindled 
up in numerous widely-scattered regions of our earth, and every- 
where manifesting its energy in destroying what is evil. And 
its fire must be lighted up in,—ay, it must be diffused over— 
every land, trying, purifying, destroying,—and it must glow with 
intenser ardor, till every human institution, civil, literary, or 
ecclesiastical, which embodies false principle and cherishes de- 
praved feeling,—which in its character and tendency opposes the 
truth, the purity, and the benignity of the Gospel of Christ, be- 
come fuel to its flames. This conflagration must become uni- 
versal. This deluge of holy lustral fire must cover the whole 
earth; and all human systems of government, philosophy, and 
religion, must, by it, be either purified or consumed. 

The same great and glorious event is predicted by the proph- 
ets Daniel and John, under different sets of emblems. ‘The 
stone cut out of the mountain without hands strikes the stately 
image on the feet; and the iron and the clay, the brass, the sil- 
ver, and the gold, are broken in pieces, and become like the chaff ’ 
of the summer threshing-floor, and the wind carries them away, 
and no place is found for them; while the stone which smote the 
image becomes a great mountain, and fills the whole earth. The 
kingdom set up by God in the days of the fourth gredt Gentile 
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kingdom shall break in pieces and consume all tnese kingdoms, 
and shall stand for ever.’ ‘I saw,” says John, ‘“ heaven opened, 
and behold a white horse; and he that sat upon him was called 
Faithful and True; and in righteousness he doth judge and 
make war. His eyes were as a flame of fire, and on his head 
were many crowns; and he had a name written, that no man 
knew but he himself: and he was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood: and his name is called The Word of God. 
And the armies which were in heaven followed him upon white 
horses, clothed in fine linen, white and clean. And out of his © 
mouth goeth a sharp sword, that with it he should smite the 
nations; and he shall rule them with a rod of iron: and he 
treadeth the wine-press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty 
God. Andhe hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written, Kine or Kinas, AND Lorp oF Lorps.” And what 
shall be the result of this celestial war against the powers of evil? 
“‘ Voices in heaven” shall ere long proclaim it: “The kingdom 
of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 
Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” 

So much for the illustration of the view here given us of the 
design of our Lord’s mission,—to kindle a conflagration which 
shall pervade the earth, assimilating all things to itself—purify- 
ing or destroying them. 

The feelings of our Lord in reference to this design, are ex- 
pressed in the words, “what will I if it be already kindléd ?”" 

Some consider these words as expressive of a feeling of exulta- 
tion. They consider our Lord as exulting in the hold which his 
word had already got of some human hearts; he saw in the faith 
of the little flock, that the heavenly flame in his bosom had 
caught on kindred material, and though it was but a little spark, 
he knew that it was inextinguishable, and that that smoking flax 
would yet kindle a blaze which would wrap the whole earth in 
flames. He sees the unquenchable element, as it were, bursting 
forth, and exclaims, ‘ What will I more? the object of my minis- 
try on earth is so far accomplished.” Just as when the Greeks 
were introduced to him, seeing in them the first fruits of the ful- 
ness of the Gentile nations, he exclaimed, “‘The hour is come, 
that the Son of man should be glorified.”” 

Others, with whom we are disposed to agree, consider the 
words as expressive of desire, rather than of exultation. ‘ What 
will 1?”—or ‘ what do I wish? but that it were already kindled’ 
—or ‘what do I wish? O, that it were already kindled.’ The 
word rendered “if,” is sometimes used to express desire; thus 
Balaam says, ‘“‘I would there were a sword in mine hand,’”“— 
literally, ‘if there were a sword in my hand.’ In Isaiah, the word 
very properly rendered by our translators, “O, that thou hadst 
hearxened to my commandments,” is literally, ‘If thou hadst 
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but the execution of righteous judgment against man the sinner. 
But to kindle a fire, which should purify and save man, and de- 
stroy only what is hostile to his best interests, this required some- 
thing more than a mere act of power. It had to be made a 
righteous thing in God to forgive sin, and save the sinner. It 
was only through expiatcry suffering, in the room of man, that 
our Lord could ascend the throne of the universe, as the divinely- 
appointed deliverer from sin and its consequences. He must re- 
deem by price before he can redeem by power. Purchase must 
precede conquest. The foundations of the mediatorial ‘throne 
can be laid only in the blood of Him who is to sit on it. He 
must be lifted up on the cross, in order to his being lifted up on — 
the throne, so as that the world may be judged by him, the 
prince of this world cast out by him, and all men drawn to him. 
It was because he humbled himself, becoming obedient unto 
death—the death of the cross, in the room of men, that the 
Father ‘ highly exalted him,” giving him “ power over all flesh,” 
—‘ all power in heaven and on earth.” 

It only remains now, that we say a few words respecting our 
Lord’s feelings, as expressed in the text, in reference to his suf- 
ferings as the means of gaining the great design of his mission. 
These are described in the very emphatic exclamation, ‘‘ How 
am I straitened till it” (that is, my baptism of suffering) “ be 
accomplished |” 

The word rendered ‘straitened,” when applied to mental af: 
fection, is descriptive of that internal struggle, that mingled 
emotion of aversion and desire, fear and hope, which is produced 
by the contemplation of some situation of extreme difficulty and 
suffering, in which we foresee we must be’placed, and in which, 
from the important advantageous consequences likely to arise 
from our occupying it, and not otherwise attainable, we cannot 
help wishing ourselves to be placed. It expresses the feelings 
with which we look forward to an event, in itself extremely dis- 
agreeable, absolutely inevitable, and which, when taken in con- 
nection with its consequences, we do not wish to avoid. This is 
a state of mind more easily conceived than described. We may 
be assisted in forming a conception of the Saviour’s state of 
mind, at the moment he used the words under consideration, by 
endeavoring to realize the feelings of an advanced christian in 
a immediate prospect of dissolution,—dissolution likely to.be 

he result of agonizing suffering. He looks forward to death, 
and the sufferings which are to produce it, as in themselves most 
undesirable. He instinctively shrinks from pain, and death,— 
dissolution. He cannot choose “strangling and death” for their 
own sakes. Had he it in his option, he would prefer getting to 
heaven by a painless translation; he would rather be “clothed 
upon,” than “unclothed ;” instead of life being swallowed up of 
mortality, he ~vould wish that ‘ mortality were swallowed up of 
life.” But he knows that “ flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
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kingdom of God.”* He knows there is no entrance for him into 
life, but through death; and that that presence with the Lord 
which he so ardently longs for, can be obtained only by that 
divorce from the body which he cannot but regard with aversion 
and fear. To be where Christ is, to be with him there, to be- 
hold and share his glories, are, in the estimation of such a one, 
the highest of blessings, blessings well worth dying to obtain ; 
and the assured hope of obtaining these, as the result of dying, 
makes him more than willing to die, desirous “to depart, to be 
with Christ, which is far better.” Still this desire has a very 
peculiar character, easily distinguishable from the desire of un- 
mixed good. He is, as the apostle says, using the same word as 
that before us, “in a strait betwixt two,” even when desiring to 
depart.” 

Let us remember, that our Lord’s bloody passion, in all its 
strange complication of bodily agony and mental anguish, was 
viewed by him as at once inevitable and at hand, and that, at 
the same time, the glorious results of that passion—results which 
could be secured in no other way—were fully before his mind, 
that he had a clear distinct idea, both of the sufferings he was to 
undergo, and of the glory that was to follow them to him and 
his; and then we shall have some apprehension, necessarily a 
very imperfect one,:of that painful struggle of antagonist emo- 
tion, which stirred to its depths the Saviour’s heart, and probably 
gave a very peculiar expression to his countenance, and tone to 
his voice, when he said, ‘I have a baptism to be baptized with; 
and how am I straitened till it be accomplished !” 

The Captain of our salvaticn surveyed the opposing host of 
f the enemies of God and man,—their number, their power, their 
craft, their malignity, were fully apprehended by him. The de- 
cisive struggle was at hand. He knew that it would be arduous 
and mortal. But he equally knew, that final success was not 
doubtful, and that the agony of the conflict would be richly ree- 
ompensed in “glory to God in the highest,” “salvation with 
eternal glory” to millions of redeemed men. In painful, eager 
expectation, he waited the signal from Him who appointed him 
to enter the field of toil, and blood, and victory. 

The words intimate a full conviction that he must suffer. Not 
that his sufferings, absolutely considered, were necessary,—he 
suffered because he chose to suffer—but, hypothetically, they 
were altogether necessary to gain the end he had in view, the 
finishing transgression, making an end of sin, bringing in an 
everlasting righteousness, bearing, and bearing away, the sin of 
the world. They intimate, too, a clear apprehension of the mag- 
nitude of his approaching sufferings. In many cases, it would 
be an alleviation of our suffering, could we but distinctly define 
the dimensions of approaching evil. Those ill-defined, gigantic 
shadows, which they cast before them, often excite an alarm alto- 
gether disproportioned to their real magnitude. It was, how- 
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ever, otherwise with the. Saviour. The sufferings awaiting him, ~ 
far exceeded anything which the human imagination, even when 
excited by fear, could have pictured. Finally, these words inti- 
mate an invincible resolution, an unquenchable desire, to finish 
“his strange work in righteousness.” ‘“ He did not fail, nor was 
he discouraged.” The path lay straight before him, and he 
pressed onward with a steadiness of movement, which calls up 
to the mind the making of the tide towards the shore, or the 
course of the sun through the heavens. 

It is but a little while, and the baptism is accomplished : 
Gethsemane—Calvary—are at hand. ‘The mysterious cry, a 
is finished!” is heard; and when the baptism is accomplished, 
the conflagration commences. Raised from the dead, he pro- 
claims to his chosen messengers, “All power is given to me in 
heaven and earth: go disciple all nations—go preach the Gospel 
to every creature”—apply the lighted torch to the prepared fuel. 
Soldiers of the cross! take possession of the world—it is the pur- 
chased property of your Lord. The battle then began, which 
has ever since lasted, and which shall not cease, till the shout of 
victory peal through the universe: “‘ Halleluiah: the kingdoms 
of this world are become the kingdom of our Lord and his Christ ; 
halleluiah ! the Lord God omnipotent reigneth.” 

What a glorious consummation! ‘The fire of christian truth, 
and holy spiritual influence, has burnt up the thistles and thorns, 
the nightshade and upas trees of ignorance, and error, and de- 
pravity: “The heavens drop down righteousness, the earth 
opens, and brings forth salvation ;”” and a renovated creation 
smiles under the benignant eye of Him who, sitting on the 
throne,. proclaims—“ Behold I have made all things new.” 

Let us, my brethren, remember that, though it is the work of 
our Lord and King to send fire on the earth, it is a work which 
he accomplishes through the instrumentality of his people. His 
people act very much out of character, when, in the ordinary 
sense of the term, they are fire-brands in society, whether ecclesi- 
astical or civil. But it is their duty—their great primary duty 
—to keep the fire of holy truth and love which he has kindled in 
their hearts, burning brightly, and consuming in them every 
false principle, every unholy desire; and it is equally their duty 
to endeavor to propagate the sacred fire—to bring all individuals, 
all societies, all institutions, under its purifying or consuming 
power. What was the object of such intense desire to our Lord, 
should draw forth our most earnest wishes. The mind is not in 
us which was in him—his spirit is not in us, and, therefore, we 
are none of his—if we do not take a deep interest in the progress 
and triumph of truth and holiness. Wherever divine truth lays 
hold on the heart, like fire, it manifests a tendency to communi- 
cate itself, Fire naturally spreads: christians cannot but speak 
the things they have heard. They “believe, and therefore 
speak.” When they seek to repress this natural impulse, Jere- 
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miah’s experience is in some degree likely to be theirs. If they 
say, from false shame, fear, or any other cause, “I will not make 
meution of him, nor speak of his name, his word is in their heart 
as a burning fire shut up in their bones; they are weary with 
forbearing, and cannot stay.” Oh, that there were more of this 
felt necessity among christians, to communicate what they have 
received, to spread abroad that fire that burns within! If there 
is no such disposition, can it be doubted there is no fire within to 
spread abroad ? 

And as our Lord proved the intensity of his desire by cheer- 
fully doing and suffering all that was necessary to the accom- 
plishment of the glorious object, so must we. We never could 
have done what he did; we never could have suffered what he 
suffered ; and without his doings.and sufferings, our doings and 
sufferings in such a cause would have been impossible; and, if 
possible, would have been unavailing. But we too must labor, 
we too must suffer, in order to the gaining of the great object of 
his mission—the purifying of the earth through the fire of his 
word, animated by his Spirit; and let us never think we can 
labor nor suffer too much in such a cause. 

Let us learn from him never to fail or be discouraged, never 
to be weary in doing or suffering, in promoting the great object 
for which he so labored and so suffered. Let us, like him, seek 
to finish the work which the Father gives us to do, and think 
nothing done, while aught remains to do. Let it be a constant 
subject of desire, and prayer, and labor, that the sacred fire may 
be universally diffused, and that the whole earth, purified by it, 
may be presented as a sacrifice to Jehovah. 

His labors were not in vain in the Lord, and neither shall ours 
be. He has seen of “ the travail of his soul,” and is “ satisfied ;” 
and ‘in due season we shall reap,.if we faint not.” ‘Therefore, 
my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast and unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord; forasmuch as ye know that 
your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” . 

Let all who live under the gospel dispensation remember, that 
the fire of christian truth cast among a people as it has been east 
among us, must produce effects—important effects—effects, the 
full importance of which eternity only can develop. If it do not 
melt the stone, it will rend it; if it do not purify, it will destroy. 
It is no neutral element. It is “the savor of death unto death,” 
if it be not ‘“‘the savor of life unto life.” It is “a quick and 
powerful word ;” and, as received or rejected, it will manifest its 
power in complete salvation, or in aggravated destruction. A 
neglected, despised Gospel, will, in the regions of hopeless misery, 
be a fire that cannot be quenched, burning, without consuming, 
the very vitals of him who has neglected and despised it. ‘T’hese 
are weighty words of our Lord: “‘ He that rejecteth me, and re- 
ceiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him”—that shall 
judge, condemn, and punish him—* the word that I have spoken, 
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the same shall judge him in the last day.”" Ay, it will punish 
him through eternity; and one of the most earnest, hopeless 
wishes of a lost soul, throughout unending duration, will be, ‘O 
that I could forget the Gospel which T heard, but believed not!” 
But it cannot be; the recollection is burnt in to the very centre 
of his being. In addition to the fearful voice sounding unre- 
mittingly and endlessly in the ears of all the lost, “ You knew 
your duty, and you did it not,”” a still more heart-rending an- 
nouncement will be constantly forced on the attention -of the 
Gospel neglecter and despiser—‘ Salvation, free, full salvation 
was offered you, and you refused it. It might, it would, have 
been yours, had you but received what was sincerely proffered. 
It can be yours no more for ever.’ Unbeliever! take warning 
in time. If you persist in unbelief, it must come to this. You 
cannot escape this—are you prepared to endure it ? 


% John xii 48. 29 Pollok, 


EXPOSITION VIII. 


TRUE HAPPINESS, AND THE WAY OF SECURING IT 
JOHN VL | 


THE discourse, on the consideration of which we now enter, 
was, like most, if not all, of our Lord’s discourses, occasional, 
rising out of the circumstances in which he was placed when he 
uttered it, and from them taking its particular form, and deriving 
its peculiar illustrations. Its subject is the most important and 
interesting which can engage the attention of the human mind. 
It contains a discussion and decision of two questions, which, in 
all countries and ages, have occupied the thoughts of reflecting 
men, but to which unassisted reason, though applying all its 
energies to the task for a long course~of centuries, had failed to 
find a satisfactory reply—W hat ought to be the object of man’s 
ee pursuit? and, Howis he to secure the attainment of this 
object 


I.— INTRODUCTORY NARRATIVE. 
JOHN YI. 1-25. 


The circuristances which led our Lord to deliver the discourse 
ndw before us, and suggested the instructive and beautiful im- 
agery by which his doctrines are at once illustrated and adorned, 
may be shortly stated. 

Our Lord, on the return of his apostles from the evangelical 
itinerant labors in which he had employed them, having heard of 
the anxiety which Herod the Tetrarch had expressed to see him, 
had left Capernaum, a city on the west side of the sea of Galilee, 
belonging to that prince’s dominions,—where he had chiefly re- 
sided for a considerable period, and where his time and attention 
had been continually occupied by the crowds who came from all 
quarters to hear his doctrine, and to experience or witness his 
miraculous power ;—and had crossed over to the opposite side, to 
a retired spot, in a somewhat thinly-inhabited district, apparently 
with the intention that the disciples might have that repose which 
their fatigue required, and that he might be out of the way 
should Herod show a disposition to use force in order to have his 
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curiosity gratified, and his remorseful fears either confirmed or 
removed. - aK 

Our Lord’s departure, though private, soon became matter of 
notoriety, and a vast multitude from Capernaum and the neigh- 
boring country and villages, made a hasty journey round the 
north end of the sea of Galilee, and were ready to welcome him, 
on his disembarking on the eastern shore. Ascending a moun 
tain, followed by the multitude, whom he regarded with melting 
compassion, “as sheep scattered without a shepherd,” he spent 
the day in performing beneficent miracles, and uttering heavenly 
instructions: “teaching them many things,” “speaking to them 
of the kingdom of God, and healing them that had need of 
healing.” 

As the evening drew on, his disciples proposed to him to dis- 
miss the multitude, that, dispersing themselves among the vil- 
lages and throughout the adjacent country, they might find 
refreshment and lodging. Far from acquiescing in this proposal, 
our Lord replied, ‘ They need not depart; give ye them to eat.” 
- His disciples, astonished at these words, stated that the expendi- 
ture of two hundred denarii, (between six and seven pounds of 
our money,’ which probably constituted all their store,) in buy- 
ing food, even if such a quantity of it could have been procured 
in so retired a situation, which was not probable, would scarcely 
suffice to furnish a mouthful to such a crowd; and on inquiry, it 
was found that the stock of provisions which they had with them, 
was only ‘five barley loaves, and two small fishes.”* This in- 
formation in no degree shook our Lord’s determination to pro- 
vide with bodily refreshment, before dismissing them, the multi- 
tude, fatigued by their journey, and faint from long-continued ab- 
stinence. 

The confused mass of human beings, amounting to five thou- 
sand men, besides woman and children, was soon, by his orders, 
transformed into fifty orderly companies of guests. Standing up 
and holding in his hands the slender stock of provisions, he in- 
voked the Divine blessing, which so miraculously increased them, 
that he filled the baskets of the twelve apostles, and they dis- 
tributed them to the multitude, and the multitude handed them 
from one to another, till the vast assembly had eaten to satiety, 
and “twelve baskets full of fragments” remained from the won- 
drous feast. 

The miracle produced on the multitude a deep and general 
impression, that he who performed it could be no other than 
Israel’s promised deliverer, and many of them were disposed to 
employ every means in their power to induee him to assume 
immediatety those royal honors, to which, in that case, he was 
entitled, and which he had shown he could so easily maintain. 


1 Matt. xiv. 14. Luke ix. 11. 

2 “This sum, rating the denarius at 73d., would amount to £6, 5s.; or reckoning 
the denarius, as is more usual, at 72d., it would amount to £6, 9s. 2d. of our 
money.”—Baestrer, “Comprehensive Bible.” 3 John vi. 9. 
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Aware that should sueh a proposal be made, his disciples, from 
their remaining prejudices, were very likely to second it, he pre- 
vailed on them, somewhat reluctantly, to embark without him 
for the opposite shore, and he remained behind, probably because 
he kuew that had he offered to go, the multitude, in their pres- 
ent temper, would have attempted forcibly to detain him, and 
certainly because he contemplated making a new trial of his dis- 
ciples’ faith, and giving them a new demonstration of his divine 
knowledge, and power, and kindness. | 

The multitude, finding that our Lord had not accompanied 
his disciples, and concluding that, as there was no other boat on 
that side of the sea, he could not leave that neighborhood with- 
out their being aware of it, were induced peaceably to disperse, 
with the intention no doubt of coming together early next morn- 
ing, and pressing on their chosen leader the acceptance of the 
honors and. allegiance they were ready to yield him. On the 
multitude departing to find lodging in the villages and country 
around, our Lord retired into the recesses of the mountains, and 
spent the greater part of the night in devotional communion with 
his Father and God. 

Meanwhile his disciples encountered a storm in their passage 
across the lake, and had spent a great part of the night in labor- 
iously struggling, against a strong wind and a stormy sea, to gain 
the opposite shore. While they were about the middle of the 
lake, a human form appeared to them, walking on the troubled 
waves, as on a solid pavement. The surprise, not unmixed with 
terror, with which men have always regarded intercourse with 
the inhabitants of the invisible world, was their first emotion; 
but, on ascertaining that it was indeed their Lord, their fear was 
turned into joy. Peter, with his characteristic forwardness, 
requested permission to come to meet his Master on the waters. 
His request was complied with, and he met with a very impress- 
ive demonstration of the weakness of his own faith, and of the 
omnipotent kindness of his Lord. On Jesus coming aboard the 
vessel, the tempest instantaneously ceased, and in a very short 
period, if not “immediately,” in the strictest sense of the word, 
they gained the western shore. On arriving there early in the 
morning, it is probable that both our Lord and his disciples, who 
stood much in need of rest, retired for a season to repose. 

It is obvious, however, that in this case, the season for relaxa- 
tion and rest was but brief. The multitude, whose hearts were 
set on making the miracle-worker their king, collected early in 
the morning to carry their purpose into effect. But on secking 
for Jesus, he was nowhere to be found. This threw them into 
a state of great perplexity. They knew that the only boat which, 
the day before, was on that side of the sea, was that in which 
Jesus and his disciples had crossed from Capernaum. They 
knew that the disciples had departed without him. They seem 
to have conjectured that he who could miraculously multiply five 
loves and two fishes, so as to constitute an abundant meal for 
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more than'five thousand individuals, might also, in some miracu- 
lous manner, transport himself across the lake, and, availing 
themselves of boats which that morning had arrived from 
Tiberias, they crossed over to Capernaum, in the hope of finding 
Jesus there, where they knew he had for some time chiefly re- 
sided. 

Nor was their expectation disappointed. They found him (as 
appears from the 59th verse) “about his Father’s business,” in 
the synagogue teaching the people. On entering the synagogue, 
they accosted him, and inquired as to the time of his return, 
hoping, no doubt, that in telling them when, he might also in- 
form them how, he had crossed the lake. To this question our 
Lord gave no reply.*. The information they wished for might 
easily be got from the disciples, or from others who had witnessed 
the miraculous circumstances of his passage. 

Our Lord’s object plainly was to disabuse them of their false 
views and expectations,—to show them that he was not the kind 
of Messiah they anticipated and wished for,—that it was in vain 
for them to expect from him the sort of benefits on which they 
had set their hearts, but that he was ready to bestow upon them 
benefits of a far higher order,—benefits which he only could be- 
stow,—benefits at once necessary and sufficient to secure their 
true happiness. He shows them that he was perfectly aware of 
the real state of their minds, and preaches to them that. “ repent- 
ance,” without which they could not enter into that spiritual 
kingdom that he had come to establish—a kingdom altogether 
different from that earthly kingdom which they were dreaming of 
establishing by force. 





-II.—CONVERSATIONAL DISCOURSE TO THE JEWS. 


Sonn vi. 26-65, 
§ 1. Misconceptions corrected. 


Probably much to the mortification of these inquirers, our 
Lord addressed them in these words,—“ Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but be- 
cause ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled."* The object of 
these men in seeking for Jesus, was, that they might induce him 
to become their king, and to employ the miraculous powers of 
which he was possessed in realizing their ideas respecting the 
secular wealth, dignity, and enjoyment which the chosen people 
were to obtain under Messiah the Prince; and what, induced 
them thus to seek him, was, not so much the miracles they had 
witnessed, as the particular kind of miracle he had last performed; 


4 “Non respondit Jesus ad Judeorum quando; et sic sepe in sermonibus ea 
us series rerum et status animorum requirit potius spectat, quam interpella- 
tiones loquentium alieras,’—Bunert. 5 John vi. 26. 
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it was not so much the conviction, that he was a divine messen- 

ger, of which these miracles were a confirmation, as the convic- 

tion that he who could feed five thousand men on five loaves and 
two fishes, was qualified, if he would but exert his powers, to be 

their leader in revolting against their Gentile oppressors, and to 

secure for them victory, conquest, universal dominion. 

The words of our Lord, when viewed in their connection, seem 
to be equivalent to this declaration,—‘ You profess, and indeed 
you feel, a great eagerness to find me; but that does not spring 
from an enlightened conviction that I am a divinely-accredited 
messenger, to prove which is the great design of my miracles. 
Had it been so, you would have come to learn of me the truth 
with regard to the kingdom of God; but instead of that, you seek 
me as your instrument for erecting a kingdom of this world, 
which, you perversely think, would be the kingdom of God. 
Had not the miracles performed been such as to suggest the idea 
that I might be turned to account in obtaining the gratification 
of your carnal, selfish wishes and expectations, you would never 
have sought me. You have no just conception of my true char- 
acter, or of the nature of the kingdom I am come to establish, and 
of the blessings which I am come to communicate. It is not be- 
cause I am a well-accredited divine messenger, but because I am 
in your estimation a person possessed of powers which, if exerted 
in your behalf, might secure for you those secular blessings for 
which alone you have any relish, that you have come here in 
quest of me. You' need to change your minds, to “repent and 
believe the gospel.” You must change your minds, else you can 
derive no benefit from me. Jf you change your minds, you will 
find that I can, and that I will, bestow on you blessings infinitely 
preferable to those, the hope of obtaining which from me, alone 
induces you now to seek me.’ . 

“Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you: for him hath God the Father” (rather, the Father, 
God) “sealed.”” The first thing necessary to the right interpreta- 
tion of this very interesting passage, is to ascertain what are the 
two things here contrasted as objects of desire and pursuit. ‘‘ The 
meat which perisheth,” and “ the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life ;’—the food which, perishable in its own nature, min- 
isters only to a mortal life,—and the food which, imperishable in 
its nature, supports an immortal life. 

By some, the contrast has been supposed to be between the 
food of the body—material nutriment, such as the loaves and 
fishes,—-and the food of the mind, immortal truth: g. d., ‘ Let not 
the attainment of the satisfaction of the appetites, the supply of 
the wants of the body, by material food, but the filling of the 
capacities of the mind by heavenly knowledge, be the great object 
of your desire and pursuit.’ ‘This brings out a good sense, but it 
sepms unduly to limit our Lord’s meaning. It seems to go, too, 
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more than five thousand individuals, might also, in some miracu- 

lous manner, transport himself across the lake, and, availing 

themselves of boats which that morning had arrived from 

Tiberias, they crossed over to Capernaum, in the hope of finding 

Jesus there, where they knew he had for some time chiefly re- 

sided. : 

Nor was their expectation disappointed. They found him (as 
appears from the 59th verse) ‘‘ about his Father’s business,” in 
the synagogue teaching the people. On entering the synagogue, 
they accosted him, and inquired as to the time of his return, 
hoping, no doubt, that in telling them when, he might also in- 
form them how, he had crossed the lake. To this question our 
Lord gave no reply.‘. The information they wished for might 
easily be got from the disciples, or from others who had witnessed 
the miraculous circumstances of his passage. 

Our Lord’s object plainly was to disabuse them of their false 
views and expectations,—to show them that he was not the kind 
of Messiah they anticipated and wished for,—that it was in vain 
for them to expect from him the sort of benefits on which they 
had set their hearts, but that he was ready to bestow upon them 
benefits of a far higher order,—benefits which he only could be- 
stow,—benefits at once necessary and sufficient to secure their 
true happiness. He shows them that he was perfectly aware of 
the real state of their minds, and preaches to them that “ repent- 
ance,” without which they could not enter into that spiritual 
kingdom that he had come to establish,—a kingdom altogether 
different from that earthly kingdom which they were dreaming of 
establishing by force. 


“II—CONVERSATIONAL DISCOURSE TO THE JEWS. 


Jon vi. 26-65. 
§ 1. Misconceptions corrected. 


Probably much to the mortification of these inquirers, our 
Lord addressed them in these words,— Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, Ye seek me, not because ye saw the miracles, but. be- 
cause ye did eat of the loaves, and were filled.”"* The object of 
these men in seeking for Jesus, was, that they might induce him 
to become their king, and to employ the miraculous powers of 
which he was possessed in realizing their ideas respecting the 
secular wealth, dignity, and enjoyment which the chosen people 
were to obtain under Messiah the Prince; and, what, induced 
them thus to seek him, was, not so much the miracles they had 
witnessed, as the particular kind of miracle he had last performed ; 


4 “Non respondit Jesus ad Judworum quando; et sic sepe in sermonibus ea 
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it was not so much the conviction, that he was a divine messen- 
ger, of which these miracles were a confirmation, as the convic- 
tion that he who could feed five thousand men on five loaves and 
two fishes, was qualified, if he would but exert his powers, to be 
their leader in revolting against their Gentile oppressors, and to 
secure for them victory, conquest, universal dominion. 

The words of our Lord, when viewed in their connection, seem 
to be equivalent to this declaration,—‘ You profess, and indeed 
you feel, a great eagerness to find me; but that does not spring 
from an enlightened conviction that I am a divinely-accredited 
messenger, to prove which is the great design of my miracles. 
Had it been so, you would have come to learn of me the truth 
with regard to the kingdom of God; but instead of that, you seek 
me as your instrument for erecting a kingdom of this world, 
which, you perversely think, would be the kingdom of God. 
Had not the miracles performed been such as to suggest the idea 
that I might be turned to account in obtaining the gratification 
of your carnal, selfish wishes and expectations, you would never 
have sought me. You have no just conception of my true char- 
acter, or of the nature of the kingdom I am come to establish, and 
of the blessings which I am come to communicate. It is not be- 
cause I am a well-accredited divine messenger, but because I am 
in your estimation a person possessed of powers which, if exerted 
in your behalf, might secure for you those secular blessings for 
which alone you have any relish, that you have come here in 
quest of me. You" need to change your minds, to “repent and 
believe the gospel.” You must change your minds, else you can 
derive no benefit from me. Jf you change your minds, you will 
find that I can, and that I will, bestow on you blessings infinitely 
preferable to those, the hope of obtaiming which from me, alone 
mduces you now to seek me.’ 

“Labor not for the meat which perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life, which the Son of man shall 
give unto you: for him hath God the Father” (rather, the Father, 
God) “sealed.””. The first thing necessary to the right interpreta- 
tion of this very interesting passage, is to ascertain what are the 
two things here contrasted as objects of desire and pursuit. “The 
meat which perisheth,” and “the meat which endureth unto ever- 
lasting life ;”—the food which, perishable in its own nature, min- 
isters only to a mortal life,—and the food which, imperishable in 
its nature, supports an immortal life. 

By some, the contrast has been supposed to be between the 
food of the body—material nutriment, such as the loaves and 
fishes,—-and the food of the mind, immortal truth: g. d., ‘ Let not 
the attainment of the satisfaction of the appetites, the supply of 
the wants of the body, by material food, but the filling of the 
capacities of the mind by heavenly knowledge, be the great object 
of your desire and pursuit.’ ‘This brings out a good sense, but it 
seems unduly to limit our Lord’s meaning. It seems to go, too, 
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on the mistaken notion, that the leading object of these Jews was 
the getting their food furnished them miraculously, which does 
not seem to have been the case. 

We rather think the contrast is between earthly, and therefore 
short-lived, enjoyments—such as wealth, honor, and pleasure— 
figuratively termed ‘‘ meat that perisheth ;” and spiritual and im- 
mortal blessings—such as the possession of the Divine favor, con- 
formity to the Divine image, fellowship with God—figuratively 
termed ‘meat which endureth unto everlasting life.” Such a 
figurative use of the word “ meat,” or ‘ food,” is common in all 
languages. This mode of interpretation, which is equally natural 
as the former, better suits the connection. It was these earthly 
blessings the Jews were seeking after. It was these heavenly 
blessings which our Lord would have them to make the great 
object of their pursuit. 

“Labor not,” says our Lord, “for the meat that perisheth.” 
“Labor,” or severe exertion, is the-natural expression of strong 
desire to obtain anything. ‘ Labor,” here, is just equivalent to— 
‘make the object of desire and pursuit.’ Asif he had said, ‘Do 
not make “the meat that perisheth,”—that is, do not make any- 
thing that has a reference merely to this frail, mortal, perishable 
state—anything that is peculiar to this world, ‘‘the fashion whereof 
passeth away,”—do not make secular science, wealth, power, dig- 
nity, fame, or pleasure, in any of their forms, the grand object of 
your desire and pursuit; but, on the other hand, “labor for the 
meat which endureth unto everlasting life,’—make the attain- 
ment of those blessings which are spiritual in their nature, and 
immortal in their duration—such as the knowledge of Divine 
truth, the possession of the Divine favor, the love of God, perfect 
holiness in an entire conformity of mind and will to the mind and 
will of God—make the attainment of these blessings the great 
object of your desire and pursuit.’ 

With regard to the latter class of blessings, our Lord states to 
them that the Son of man would give these to them. The “Son 
of man” is, as you know, a descriptive denomination for the 
Messiah. It is borrowed, as I have already mentioned, from 
Psalm Ixxx. 17, “ Let thy hand be upon the Man of thy right 
hand, upon the Son of man whom thou madest strong for thy- 
self” Our Lord’s statement is thus equivalent to a declaration ; 
‘These are the blessings the Messiah has to communicate. It is | 
not “the meat that perisheth,” it is not secular benefits—it is 
“the meat which endureth unto eternal life,” it is heavenly and 
spiritual blessings—that the Messiah comes to bestow. You 
have declared that you consider me the Messiah, the Son of 
man ;’ for, no doubt, that was the import of the declaration, 
“Of a truth this is that Prophet who should come into the 
world.” ‘But in coming to me in the hope of obtaining the 
meat that perisheth—worldly good things—you are indulging an 
unfounded expectation. These are not the blessings I am come 
to confer. But there are better blessings, which I am ready to 
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bestow on you. And this is no vain boast. I bring along with 
me my credentials——‘‘ Him,” the Son of man, “the Father, God, 
has sealed.” ’ ( 

It is not very easy to say what is the particular figurative al- 
lusion here: whether the reference be to the practice of authen- 
ticating deeds by affixing a person’s seal, or to that of impressing 
a mark on the body, to distinguish those devoted to the service 
of a divinity, or whether to the fact of the high-priest having on 
the front of his mitre, a gold plate engraved as with the engray- 
ing of a signet, ‘‘ Holiness to the Lord.” But whatever the par- 
ticular reference may be, the meaning is plain, “ Him hath God 
accredited, as divinely appointed to bestow these blessings.” 
How the Father sealed the Son of man, we are particularly 
informed by our Lord, in a passage which has already been ex- 

lained.* . 
J It is scarcely necessary to remark, that these words are not to 
be considered as condemning the making of worldly good things, 
in any degree, the objects of desire and pursuit. What is con- 
demned, is the making them the supreme objects of desire and 
pursuit, to the neglect of heavenly and spiritual blessings. These 
words, though addressed originally to the Jews, and bearing a 
speciality of meaning as referring to them, are full of important 
instruction to men in all countries and in all ages. So to labor 
for the meat that perisheth, as to neglect the attainment of the 
meat that endureth to eternal life, is the extreme of folly. “ For 
what is a man profited if he shall gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” ‘'To labor for the meat that endureth unto 
everlasting life,” is the height of wisdom, not only as it is wise to 
devote our best desires and energies to the prosecution of the 
most valuable and worthy objects, but also as this is the surest 
way of obtaining that measure of ‘‘the meat that perisheth,” 
which is really best forus. “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be added wnto 


010 


you. 
This statement of our Lord suggested to the leaders ‘of the 
multitude an important-inquiry :—‘‘ Then said they unto hin, 


What shall we do, that we might work the works of God.’ 

If we look attentively at the passage, there can be no doubt, 
that the object of those who put this question, was to inquire 
how “this meat that endureth to eternal life,” was to be pro- 
cured. The question is, substantially, ‘How are we to obtain 
this pre-eminently valuable and desirable meat of which you 
speak?’ That is the question we naturally look for in the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and that is the question which sur Lord 
answers in the following verse. But the phraseology in which 
the question is expressed is very peculiar, and requires elucida- 
tion. ‘What shall we do, that we might work the works of 
God?” The question is elliptical. In its complete form, it 
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obviously is, ‘What shall we do, that we might work the works 
of God, by which this meat, which endureth to eternal life, is to 
be obtained ?” pe 

By “the works 01 God,” it has been usual to understand, 
works commanded by God, works acceptable to God; but in 
that case, the question would not have been, ‘‘ What shall we do 
that we might work the works of God?” but, ‘What are those 

“works commanded by God, which we must do in order to obtain 
this meat, which endureth to eternal life?’ The difficulty was 
to discover, not what the kind of works were, but how they 
should obtain the capacity of doing them. I cannot help think- 
ing, that “works of God,” by which the meat which endureth 
unto eternal life was, in the estimation of the Jews, to be obtained, 
are here opposed to “works of man,” by which the meat that 
perisheth is to be obtained, and are equivalent to ‘superhuman 
works,’—‘ works which no man can do, except God be with 
him,”—in one word, miraculous works. I apprehend we see 

- here the first symptoms of that disposition to cavil, which after- 
wards becomes so manifest, on these men beginning to perceive 
that Jesus was, after all, not their man,—not the kind of 
Messiah they expected and wished for. He had said, “labor 
not for the meat that perisheth, but for that meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” ‘Seek not meat which can but tempora- 
rily support a life, which at best will soon terminate, but seek 
meat which will permanently sustain an immortal life. Their 
question is, ‘But how is such meat to be obtained?’ The ordi- 
nary faculties of man, in their ordinary exercise, can enable him 
to procure ‘the meat that perisheth,” but it must be by some su- 
perhuman operations, such as that by which the five loaves and 
two fishes became a feast to five thousand, that meat enduring 
unto everlasting life can be obtained. ‘ How are we to do such 
works? You bid us seek this wonderful food,—will you tell us 
how we are to do the wonderful works by which alone such food 
can be obtained ?’ 

To this question, which, as is plain from what follows, did not 
originate in a sincere desire to obtain instruction, our Lord re- 
i “This is the work of God,” that ye believe on him whom 

e hath sent.” 

The general meaning here plainly is, ‘It is by believing my 
doctrine, that you are to obtain those spiritual and eternal kless- 
ings, which I have represented under the metaphor of meat en- 
during unto everlasting life.’ But the manner in which this 
meaning is conveyed, deserves attention. Our Lord’s statement 
seems to be, ‘There is indeed no miracle or mystery in the way 
in which this “ meat, which endureth to eternal life,” is to be ob- 
tained, If you will but credit the testimony of him whom the 
Father hath sent and sealed, you shall obtain it. This is the 


2 The expression, Td épyov rod Ocod, is used with an entirely different reference, 
Rom. xiv 20. Even John iii, 21, is not a strict parallel. 
13 John vi. 29. 
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only way of obtaining it. This is the certain way of obtaining 
it. You speak as if there must be superhuman works performed 
by you, in order to gain this end. This is the superhuman 
work,—this is the miracle: Oredit the plain well-attested dec- 
laration of him whom the Father hath sent. Do but this, and 
“the meat which endureth unto eternal life” is yours.’ This is 
just a summary ofthe Gospel, ‘Believe and live.“ There is no 
laborious, no miraculous, work to perform,—no need of ascending 
into heaven,—no need of descending into the deep. The revela- 
tion of truth and grace,—a plain, a well-accredited revelation— 
is before you. Believe it, and you are saved. This faith is the 
great commandment of the new economy.” This faith, though 
it is the most reasonable thing in the world, and though, to a 
rational being like man, it ought to be the easiest thing in the 
world, is never exercised by a single partaker of our fallen 
nature, except under divine influence, so that it is really “the . 
work of God,” though not in the sense in which the Jews seem 
to have employed the phrase. It is not at all miraculous. It is 
not even supernatural, except in the influence under which man 
acts when he performs it. But in that sense it is supernatural. 
“No man,” says the Saviour, ‘can come to me, except the 
Father, which hath sent me, draw him.” ‘ Every man therefore 
that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me.” ‘By grace,” says the apostle, ‘are ye saved through 
faith ; and that not of yourselves: it is the gift of God.” 

It is very questionable how far the Jews understood our Lord’s . 
metaphorical discourse about ‘the meat that perisheth,” and 
“the meat which endureth to eternal life ;” but it is plain that 
they perceived, that in the words which he had just uttered, he 
laid claim to being sent of God, and to their implicit faith and 
obedience on this ground. Yesterday, these men had declared 
themselves fully satisfied respecting the divine mission of Jesus 
as the Messiah. ‘This is of a truth,” said they,.‘‘the Prophet 
that should come into the world;”’ and had he concurred in 
their sentiments and wishes, had he consented to become their 
king, and exerted his miraculous powers in accomplishing the 
work which they expected the Messiah to perform, they were not 
likely to have demanded any farther evidence of his divine 
mission. But in their case, as in many others, dissatisfaction 
with the nature of our Lord’s doctrines, manifested itself in a 


14, Beza’s illustration is an apt one. “For what sum of money will you cure 
me? says the patient to the physician. The only thing I demand, says the 
benevolent physician, is confidence in me. I sincerely wish your recovery; and 
if you will but confide in me, your cure is certain. hat shoal we say of the 
patient’s understanding, if he drew the conclusion,—confidence is money, and he 
who confides in the physician pays him for his skill and labor? Are they wiser 
who conclude from this passage, that faith is a work, in the ordinary sense of that 
word, and that he who is justified by faith is therefore justified by works?” 

15 1 John iii. 23. 16 John vi. 44, 45. Eph. ii. 8. 

11 “<4 apodytnc 6 épxouevoc, a designas mm.of the Messiah derived from Deut, 
xviii. 15.”—THoxvox. 
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complaint, a very unreagonable one, that there was a deficiency 
of proof for their divine origin. 

“ They said therefore unto him, What sign showest thou then, 
that we may see, and believe thee? what dost thou work ?’”* 
The principles on which these questions proceed, are true and 
important—that no person has a right to expect that he shall be 
received as a divine messenger, without producing appropriate 
and adequate evidence that he is what he professes to be; and 
that the appropriate and adequate evidence in such a case, is the 
performance of miracles. But these unquestionably true princi- 
ples, were misapplied in this case. The evidence had been pre- 
sented in the most unexceptionable form, and in great abundance. 
The works which our Lord had done, had born most distinct 
evidence, that the Father had sent him. These men, only the 
day before, had seen him do what no man could have done, ex- 
cept God had been with him. The conclusion they had drawn 
then, was the just one; and nothing had occurred to shake its 
foundation. But when they drew it, they supposed that he and 
they were of one mind, respecting the design of the Messiah’s 
mission, and the nature of his kingdom, and now they more than 
doubted that their opinions and his were essentially different, and 
altogether incompatible, and they found it easier to question the 
validity of his claims, than to yield the implicit submission of 
mind which, as “the sent of God,” he demanded from them. : 

The miserable shifts to which men in these circumstances have 
recourse, are very various. Here the Jews seek refuge in the 
assertion, that our Lord had not proved his Divine mission in 
the same satisfactory manner in which Moses, their great legis- 
lator, had accredited his. ‘‘ Our fathers did eat manna in the 
desert; as it is written, He gave them bread from heayen to eat.”” 
That is, as if they had said, ‘The miracle by which Moses’ divine 
mission was confirmed, when our fathers were fed for forty years 
by manna which came down from heaven, was a far more remark- 
able sign than that given by you, when yesterday you fed the 
multitude. Work such miracles as Moses did, and then we will 
admit that God has sent you, and yield you the implicit belief 
which is due to one seat by him.’ 

To this cavil, for it deserves no better name, our Lord does 
not deign to give any direct reply. He knew that those who - 
were not convinced of his divine mission by the miracles he had 
already performed, were not likely to be convinced by any that 
could be wrought; and as his object, at this time, was less to 
vindicate the evidence, than to untold the substance, of his doc- 
trine, respecting ‘‘the meat which endureth unto everlasting 
life,” he goes on to state, that the benefit which was conferred 
on the Israelites, in giving them manna to eat in the wilderness, 
was not to be compared. with the benefit of which he had 


‘8 John vi. 30, “Té épyd¢y. Reponunt Domino verbum épydfeobe. Tu jubes, 
inquiunt, nos operax quid ipse operaris?”—BrncEL. 
19 John vi. 31. 
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“spoken, under the name of “the meat which endureth unto ever: 
lasting life.” 


§ 2. The true spiritual provision, and the mode of obtaining tt. 


“Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Moses gave you not that bread from heaven; but my Father 
giveth you the true bread from heaven. For the bread of God 
‘is he” (rather that,) “which cometh down from heaven,” and 
‘giveth life unto the world." Some have supposed that our Lord 
meant to state here, that it was not Moses, but God, who gave 
the Israelites the manna; and that the manna did not properly 
come down from heaven, in the highest sense of the term; but 
though both these statements are true, and both may be brought 
out of the,words, considered by themselves, yet, when the whole 
passage is fooked at, and when our Lord’s object in making the 
‘statement is kept in view, there can be no doubt that the senti- 
ment intended to be conveyed, is this, ‘The blessing of which I 
have been speaking, as “meat enduring to eternal life,” which 
the Father, by the Son of man, whom he has sent and sealed, is 
ready to bestow on all who believe in him, is a far more valuable 
benefit than that which God by Moses conferred on the Israel- 
ites, when he supernaturally supported them on manna during 
their sojourn in the wilderness. That manna was not the true 
heavenly bread. The true heavenly bread is that which my 
Father now giveth you, now freely offers for your acceptance. 
That bread, in the strictest, highest, sense of the words, ‘ comes 
down from heaven, and giveth life to the world.” 

I do not think that our Lord, in these words, meant to state 
plainly to thegJews that, in employing the phrases, “the true 
bread from heaven,” and “the bread of God,” he referred to 
himself, which our version represents him as doing. -He does 
this in the 35th verse, after the Jews, by their request in the 
84th verse, had made it evident that they imperfectly, if at all, 
had penetrated through the veil of figurative representation in 
which he had clothed his sentiments. Our Lord’s meaning is 
more exactly given by those interpreters who render the passage, 
“For the bread of God is that which cometh down from heaven, 
and giveth life to the world.” 

The Jews seem to have given the name of “the bread of 
God,” and ‘the bread of heaven,” to the manna, in allusion to 
a passage in the book of Psalms:—“ And had rained down 
manna upon them to eat, and had given them of the corn of 
heaven. Man did eat angel’s food: he sent them meat to the 
full.”* Our Lord’s assertion, then, is, ‘The phrase, ‘bread of 


20 Lické justly remarks the difference between xaraBaivwy here, and xaraBac, 
verse 41. The latter indicates a fact, the former rather a property.” —OLsHAUSEN, 

21 John vi. 82, 33. 

2 “7 Kéouy. Non modo uni populo, uni etati, ut manna cibavit unum popu- 
lum unius etatis, verse 51.” —Bznaut. 23 Pgal. Ixxviii. 24, 25. 
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God,” is far more applicable to what I am now speaking of than 
to'the manna.’ : : a) i 
From this passage many have drawn the conclusion, that the 
manna was a type of Christ. This is a conclusion certainly un- 
warranted by this passage; and I am not aware that it has a® 
satisfactory scriptural foundation anywhere else. Much ingenuity 
has been displayed in tracing analogies between the manna and 


our Lord. Its miraculous production has been supposed to fore- 


shadow his miraculous conception ; its pearly figure to point him 
out as pure and lovely, ‘the pearl of great price;” its sweet taste, 
to show, that ‘to them who believe he is precious:” its falling 
on the outside of ‘the camp, to foreshow, that they who would be 
saved by him, must “go to him without the camp :” its falling 
early in the morning, to typify the first promise; its being given 
daily, to show that Christ should be his people’s daily food ; its 
not being seen on the ground on the Sabbath, to iftdicate that 
Christ should be hidden under ground on the Jewish Sabbath. 


These are but afew out of the many correspondences which 


fancy has discovered between the manna and our Lord. To in- 


dulge in such imaginings, appears to me something worse than 
ingenious trifling. It is using a most undue freedom with Him 
who says, ‘‘ Add not to my words;” and its tendency is to lead 
the mind away from the truth which the Holy Spirit does mean 
to teach us, and which is always, when clearly perceived, and 
rightly improved, “ profitable for doctrine, and reproof, and cor- 
rection, and instruction in righteousness,” to the mere figments of 
the human imagination. Of the persons who indulge in such an 
abuse of the Holy Scriptures, it may well be said, ‘‘ They feed on 
ashes ; a deceived heart has turned them aside.” 

Instead of occupying our time with these human fancies, let 
us attend to what our Lord here says of this true heavenly bread. 
It comes down from heaven, in a far higher sense than the 
manna came down from heaven. The manna was formed in the 
atmosphere—the aérial heavens—this bread comes down from 
the heaven of heavens, the true holy place; and it not only, like 
the manna, supports life, but it gives life to those who are dead, 
and supports life in those whom it has made alive; and this life, 
which it at once communicates and sustains, is not that mortal 
life which the manna, perishing food, temporarily supported, but 


-a divine life, an immortal life; and this bread of God is not, like 


the manna, restricted to one nation. God gives it ‘for the life 
of the world.” It is fitted and intended to make truly happy 
mankind of every kindred, people, and nation, not in one age, 
but in all the ages of time, and through all the ages of eternity. 
These ideas, which are all obviously wrapped up in our Lord’s 
words, were probably but imperfectly and indistinctly discerned 
by the Jews; but they saw plainly that, under the name of 
‘bread of life,” he was speaking of something which he wished 


_ to represent as very valuable, and they therefore asked him to 
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bestow on them a gift so precious:— Lord, evermore give us 
this bread.”™* 

It is impossible to say with certainty whether these words were 
the expression of serious desire, or of sarcastic scepticism. Hven 
if they were the expression of the first, the desire was obviously 
a very unenlightened one. It amounted to little more than this, 
‘If you have so valuable benefits to bestow, we should like to be 
sharers of them.’. When taking the whole circumstance of the 
case into consideration, I cannot help thinking it more likely that 
these words, as well as the words of the woman of Samaria on a 
similar occasion,” were uttered in a spirit of infidel levity; as.if 
they had said, ‘Indeed! that is bread worth wishing for.’ Taking 
this view of it, how wonderful is the patience of the Divine Sav- 
iour, who, instead of punishing these contemners of his grace, pro- 
ceeds to tell them, in plain words, what he means by the heavenly, 
life-giving bread, and to exhibit himself as the divinely-appointed,, 
divinely-qualified Saviour of the world ! 

In either view of the words of the Jews, they stood in need of 
farther information, and our Lord proceeds to give it them :—| 
“* And Jesus said to them, I am the bread of life: he that cometh 
to me shall never hunger; and he-that believeth on me shall 
never thirst.’ - 

“The bread of life” is a phrase equivalent to, ‘The life-giving 
bread.’ ‘ Life,” in the language of our Lord, implies happiness. 
When he calls himself, then, the ‘‘ life-giving bread,” he intimates 
that he is the author of true happiness; that he, that he alone, 
can make men truly and permanently happy. Some good inter- 
preters have supposed that our Lord, in these words, refers solely 
to his character as a teacher,—g. d., ‘ My doctrine, understood and 
believed, is the appropriate nourishment of the rational, immortal 
mind. It, and it alone, can make men truly wise, truly good, and 
truly happy, for ever.’ 

This is, no doubt, important truth, and it is truth included in 
our Lord’s words; but we very improperly and unnecessarily 
limit their signification, if we confine it to an assertion of the 
salutary nature and effects of our Lord’s doctrine. It is not only, 
it is not chiefly, as a teacher, that Jesus Christ is the author of 
salvation; and it is plain that it is not only, it is not chiefly, asa 
teacher, that he takes to himself the figurative appellation of the 
“bread of life.” 

His primary reference is to what he was to do and suffer for the 
salvation of men. ‘This is plain from what he says at the 51st 
verse; “The bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give 
for the life of the world.” When our Lord, then, says, “I am the 
bread of life,” the meaning obviously is, ‘I—I alone—am the 
Saviour of men: I-—I alone—can make them happy. Without 
me, all must die of spiritual hunger; that is, must be forever mis- 
erable, for the want of those spiritual blessings, which are neces- 
sary to make such a being as man really, permanently happy. 


24 John vi. 34. % John iv. 15 2 John vi. 85. 
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By. me, from me, all may obtain, in rich abundance, these bless. . 


ings; and, in the enjoyment of them, find a happiness, in variety, 
extent, and- duration, every way corresponding to. the capacities 
of their nature, and the immortality of their being.’ 

_ In the words that follow, our Lord brings the same supremely- 
important and delightful truth, that he—that he alone—is the 
author of true happiness, before the mind, by two expressive 
figures; while he at the same time shows how that true happi- 
ness, which he only: can bestow, is to be obtained by men: ‘“ He 
that. cometh, to me shall never hunger; he that believeth on me 
shall never thirst.” 

To ‘hunger,” and “ thirst,” are here obviously used figuratively, 
for that restless and dissatisfied state, which rises out of the want 
_ of what is necessary to our happiness—a sense of that want—and 
a craving desire to have that want supplied. That is the state of 
all men in their natural condition. They want what is necessary 
to satisfy their understandings, their consciences, and their affec- 
tions... They afte, in some measure, conscious of these wants, 
though, in many cases, but ill-informed of their nature and ex- 
tent; and they are restlessly anxious to find something that will 
quiet the cravings of the appetite for enjoyment. 

Nothing, in the wide range of the material universe, can satisfy 
this hunger, or quench this thirst; on the contrary, the appetite 
grows with what it feeds on; and the man who has had the 
largest share of worldly enjoyments, is generally the farthest 
removed from real satisfaction. Life, with most men, is a series 
of unsuccessful experiments to obtain satisfaction to that appetite 
for enjoyment, which is the very soul of their souls—the prin- 
ciple, end, and aim of their being. 

That. satisfaction, which never has been, never will be, never 
can be, found in the world, is to be found in Christ: ‘“ He who 
comes to me shall never hunger; he that believes on me shall 
never thirst:” that is, ‘He who comes to me—he who believes 
on me—shall obtain true permanent happiness; he shall have 
all his wants supplied, and shall be equally delivered from the 
wretchedness which these wants, and the consciousness of them, 
must produce, and from the painful restlessness, which the blind 
desire of having them supplied must occasion.’ 

But. what is it to “come to Christ”? what is it to “believe 
on Him”? The first is a figurative, the second a literal, descrip- 
tion ; and it has been common to consider them as quite synony- 
mous—the literal expression being intended as the interpreta- 
tion of the figurative.one. There can be no doubt, that he that 
comes to the Saviour as the bread of life—the author, that is, 
both the procurer and the bestower of salvation—and he who 
believes on him, are substantially the same person. He who 
comes to the Saviour, believes on him; and he who believes on 
the Saviour, comes to him. But it does not, by any means, fol- 
low, that “coming” and “believing” are, therefore, precisely 
the same thing; that the figurative and literal expressions, 
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though referring fo the same individual, are expressive of the 
very same mental affection or exercise.” 
o “believe” on the Saviour as the bread of life, is to believe 
the truth about him in this character. Now, in the following 
passage, it seems very plain, that ‘““coming to God,” and believ- 
ing the truth about him, though they must meet in the same in+ 
dividual, are not the same but different things—the one the 
means by which the other is produced. “He that cometh to 
God must believe that he is, and that he is a rewarder of them 
who diligently seek him.” ‘To come to God,” inthis passage, 
is descriptive of that enlightened reverential love, and confidence 
in God, which constitute spiritual, acceptable worship, in which 
the mind as it were goes forth to him; this state of mind is not 
the same thing as faith; it is the consequence, the effect, of 
faith—the result of the truth believed on the mind—and hence 
the apostle says,—“ He that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.” 
He cannot otherwise come to him. This is the way, the only 
way of coming to him. 

In the same way, to come to Christ as the bread of life—the 
procurer, and the bestower of true happiness—is descriptive of all 
those mental affections and exercises, which may be termed the 
movement of the mind towards him in this character—especially 
reliance on his atonement as the only expiation of guilt, and im- 
plicit submission to his authority as the great teacher of truth 
and holiness. Now these mental affections and exercises are 
not properly faith, but the consequences of faith. ‘He that 
cometh to Christ, as the bread of life, must believe on Christ as 
the bread of life. I must believe the truth respecting him as the 
author of salvation, in order to my mentally going to him under 
this character. I must know who the physician is, and believe 
in his skill, in order to my going to him to obtain a cure. 

It may here be remarked by the way, and I apprehend that 
the remark is of considerable importance, not only to the right 
interpretation of Scripture, but to the right understanding of 
the christian plan of salvation, that the case before us is by no 
means a solitary one, in which figurative descriptions of states of 
mind originating in faith, have been confounded by expositors, 
with faith itself. It is common to say that, “receiving Christ” 
—“looking to Christ”—‘ fleeing to Christ”’—‘‘laying hold on 
Christ”—“ eating his flesh, and drinking his blood,” are all figur- 
ative expressions for faith, while the truth is, every one of these 
figurative expressions is descriptive of a state of mind, in some 
way analogous to the bodily action referred to, including a va- 
riety of sentiments and emotions, all of them, however, originat- 

27 Tt is curious to see what a strange non sequitur the acute Calvin has given 
us, in his exegesis of these two terms, which, indeed, is the common one: “ Venire 
ad Christum, et credere, idem in hoc loco valent, sed in priore verbo fidei effectus 
exprimitur.” Surely faith, and the effect of faith, are not “idem,” the same thing. 


Surely here—“ bonus dormitat Homer: ” 
23 Heb. xi, 6. 
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ing in the faith of the truth respecting Christ; so that it would 
be more accurate, in every view of the subject—whether philo- 
logical, philosophical, or theological—to consider these figurative © 
expressions, not as synonymous with each other, and all of them 
as expressive of faith, but as each expressing the state of mind 
of which it is naturally descriptive, all of which are the result of 
faith; to say, not that “receiving Christ,” ‘looking to him,” 
“fleeing to him,” “laying hold on him,” ‘eating his flesh and 
drinking his blood,” are faith, but that it is by faith, by faith 
alone, that men receive Christ, look to him, flee to him, lay hold 
on him, eat his flesh and drink his blood. The compilers of our 
Shorter Catechism seem to have perceived this, when they chose 
to say, not what many seem to suppose they have said, that faith 
as ‘a receiving and resting on Christ alone for salvation ;” but 
that faith is that “whereby we receive and rest upon him alone 
for salvation.” This distinction is, if I mistake not, much more 
than a mere metaphysical nicety. A distinct apprehension of it 
will be found of great use in the right interpretation of Scripture, 
in the right understanding of the christian plan of salvation, 
and in the right guidance of those exercises of the mind and 
heart which constitute the essential elements of that spiritual 
religion, which is ‘‘ our reasonable service’—‘ our rational wor- 
ship.” 

To return from this short digression, our Lord’s declaration, 
then, is this—‘He who, believing the truth respecting me, as 
the author of salvation, exercises towards me those sentiments* 
and affections which naturally grow out of the faith of this truth, 
shall be gaved by me. He shall obtain that happiness which I, 
which I alone, can confer. ‘He that cometh to me shall never 
hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never thirst.”’ 

Some interpreters have supposed that these words have a direct 
and sole reference to the heavenly blessedness, to the christian 
salvation, in its most perfect form, and that what our Lord says 
is this—‘ He who believes the truth respecting me, as the author 
of salvation, and believing that truth comes to me in the exercise 
of the appropriate sentiments of mind and heart, shall ultimately 
obtain from me a happiness which shall completely satisfy all his. 
capacities of enjoyment, and leave him nothing to wish for.’ 
They look forward to that state where all wants are supplied, 
where all wishes are gratified, where “they hunger no more, 
neither thirst any more, where the sun does not light on them, 
nor any heat, but the Lamb who is in the midst of the throne 
feeds them, and leads them to fountains of living waters, and God 
Wipes away all tears from their eyes.” 

They have been led into this view, probably by the considera- 
tion, that even true Christians, those who by believing on the 
Saviour have come to him, are, while in the present state, far 
from having all their spiritual wants supplied, far from being re- 
heved from all painful sense of their spiritual wants. Yet I can- 
not doubt, that our Lord’s promise refers to a blessing which he 
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who in faith comes to him, obtains immediately on his coming to 
him, and enjoys just in proportion to the measure of his faith. 
What our Lord substantially says is, ‘I am the author of *happi- 
aess, and it is by faith in me, as the author of happiness, that in- 
dividual men are to be made happy.’ Our Lord is “full of 
grace and truth,” and if we will but come to him, we shall receive 
“out of his fulness abundance of grace.” If we are,straitened, it 
is in ourselves, not in him. If we “hunger and thirst,” it is not 
because he is not able, nor because he is not willing, to satisfy our 
hunger and to quench our thirst; but because we, being “of little 
faith,” do not come to him “that we may have life, that we may 
have it abundantly.” The idea intended to be conveyed seems 
to be this—‘ Every one that believing comes to me for happiness 
shall obtain it. After having tasted the happiness which I have 
to bestow, he will not expect to find it anywhere else. He will 
find in me, in me alone, that truth which will satisfy his under- 
standing, that atoning righteousness which will pacify his con- 
science, that sanctifying influence which will transform his char- 
acter, that soul-satisfying portion which will fill his heart. By 
restoring him to God’s favor, and image, and fellowship, I will 
impart everything that is necessary and sufficient to make him truly 
wise, and good, and happy for ever. No one who comes to me will 
ever have reason to complain, that he could not find in me what 
was necessary, what was sufficient, to constitute his happiness.’ 

These words of our Lord, bring before the mind in a very im- 
pressive: manner, at once the three important ideas of the magni- 
tude, the abundance, and the duration, of the happiness, which 
he, and he alone, can confer, and which every one who in be- 
lieving comes to him, shall assuredly obtain and enjoy according 
to the measure of his faith. Such was the happiness which our 
Lord had to bestow, and such the way in which men were to ob- 
tain a personal interest in this happiness. 

But this happiness did not belong to those whom our Lord was 
addressing, and the cause of this was to be found in their unbe- 
hef, which, considering their advantages, was altogether inexcus- 
able. This seems to be the import of the statement which 
follows :—‘ But I say unto you, that ye also have seen me and be- 
lieve not.” . 

The particle rendered “also,” should probably be rendered, 
“ although,” as in Luke—‘ And shall not God avenge his own 
elect, which cry day and night unto him, though he bear long 
with them?” In the 80th verse, the Jews had expressed a wish 
to have signs, that they might see and believe. Our Lord here 
says to them, ‘If ye do not believe, it is not for want of seeing.’ 
“Ye have seen me.” ‘JI have been for a considerable time in 
the midst of you, teaching the truth, and confirming it by my mira- 
cles. I have exhibited myself to you as the divinely-appointed, 
qualified, accredited Saviour; yet though you could not but see 
my claim, you have disregarded it.’ 


29 John vi, 36, 30“ Kat __. Kaimep.” —THoLvox.. 31 Luke xviii 7. 
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Our Lord seems plainly to refer to something that he had for- 
merly said to these persons.” ‘I say to you.” Some suppose 
our Lord to refer to something he had said to-them on a former 
occasion. Others to something that he had said at. this time, 
which the evangelist has not recorded. -Others to the 26th verse, - 
which is substantially the same charge which is contained in the 
words before us. - It matters very little which of these references — 
is considered as the true one. <j Se 

The connection of these words with what follows may be thus 
stated :—‘ But though you should reject me, I.shall not want 
followers; though you should shut yourself out from the en- 
joyment of that happiness which I come to bestow on mankind, 
and a participation in which can be obtained in no other way 
than by believing in me, the object of my mission shall not be 
frustrated. You may,—if you continue in unbelief you must, 
perish, in consequence of. your refusing. “the true heavenly 
bread ;” but multitudes—multitudes of the Gentiles, who are 
the objects of your malignant contempt—will, in the faith of the 
truth, gladly receive ‘‘the bread of life,” and eat, and live for 
ever. You came to me, and yet you did not come to me ; for, 
in coming, you supposed me to be a very different person from. 
what I really am. When you but suspected me of being what I 
really am, you would have none of me. I declined accepting 
your offered allegiance. You are not the followers I wish, as 1 
am not the leader you wish. But followers of the kind I wish 
will not be wanting, and they shall be sure of meeting with a 
kind reception—“ All that the Father giveth me shall come to 
me: and him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.’ 

Let us examine these words carefully. We have at least. as 
deep an interest in them as those had to whom they were origin- 
ally addressed. The first point to be inquired into, is the mean- 
ing of the phrase, “ All that the Father giveth me,”—literally, 
“Kivery thing which the Father giveth me.” Now, what. does 
the Father give the Son? He is in Scripture represented as 
giving him many things. He “gave him the Spirit without 


measure.” He gave him “words to speak,” “a commandment 
to obey,” and ‘‘a work to ‘finish.” - He. gives him ‘to have life 
in himself, even as He has life in himself.” He gave him 


“authority to execute judgment.” He gave him “glory.” He 
has given him ‘all judgment,” or rule, and government. He 
has given him “ power over all flesh.” He has given him ‘all 
power in heaven and earth.” He has given him “a name above 
every name.” But it is quite plain that, in the passage before 
us, our Lord is speaking of persons, not of things. » 

Who these persons are, it is not difficult to discover.—They 
are all those who come to Christ by believing im him, and ‘are 


32 “ 67, denotes quotation.” —THoLuok.. 33 John vi. 87. 

34 qii' 6 Oidwat jot 6 maTijp. Ildv for the masculine, as in.1 John y. 4. Heb. 
li, 9, “ephinys ls.) sl) Cor..xv.. 27. 

35 John iii, 84; xiv. 31 xii. 49; xvii. 4; v. 26, 27; xvii. 22; xvii. 2. Matt. 
xxvili, 18. Phil. ii. 9. 
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saved by him,—Ahose who come to Christ, who are not cast out 
by him, the accomplishment of whose salvation is that benignant 
will of the Father, which the Son came from heaven to earth to 
perform—none of whom are to be lost,—all of whom are to be 
raised up at the last day, and to enjoy everlasting life. These 
are they whom the Father gives the Son. We have thus ascer- 
tained who the persons are who are here spoken of: they are all 
who shall be saved by Christ Jesus; but the question still remains 
to be answered, What is meant by their being given by the Father. 
to Christ ? 

In the language here, as in so many other parts of the New 
Testament, there seems to be an allusion to modes of expression 
in the Old, and we must ascertain its origin in orler to our satis- 
factorily discovering its meaning. In the preceding context, 
our Lord had spoken of himself as the trae celestial bread, which, 
coming down from heaven, giveth life to “the world,” that is, to 
mankind, without reference to the distinction of Jew and Gen- 
tile. The manna was intended for the bodily support of the 
Jews,—this heavenly bread, for the spiritual ncurishment of 
mankind, of every kindred, and people, and tongue. The liberal, 
unexclusive character of the salvation which the Messiah came 
to procure and bestow, is again, we apprehend, referred to in the 
words before us. The Father had promised to give certain per- 
sons to the Son; and all these, without exception, our Lord says, 
shall come to him. Now, who are the persons whom the Father 
has promised to give to the Son? ‘T'he answer is in a passage to 
which I can scarcely doubt our Lord mentally referred when he 
used the words: “1 will declare the decree: the Lord hath said 
unto me, Thou art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. Ask 
of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, 
and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” Nor 
is this promise at all a singular one. ‘ He shall have dominion,” 
says David, speaking in the spirit of his Son and Lord—the 
King, and the King’s Son, ‘‘ He shall have dominion also from 
sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. ‘They 
that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him; and _ his 
enemies shall lick the dust. The kings of Tarshish and of the 
isles shall bring presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall 
offer gifts. Yea, all kings shall fall down before him; all nations 
shall serve him.”” .“T will give him,” says Jehovah by Isaiah, 
in reference to his righteous servant, “I will give him the many 
as his portion, and he shall have the strong ones as his spoil.” 
“Unto him shall the gathering of the people be.’ ‘The ‘root 
of Jesse shall stand for an ensign of the people; to it shall the 
Gentiles seek.” ‘I will give thee for a light to the Gentiles.” 
“Behold, these shall come from far; and lo, these from the 
north and from the west; and. these from the land of Sinim,’”” 


36 Peal. ii. 7, 8. 37 Pgal. Ixxii. 8-11. 
33 Isa, liii, 12, LXX. Vulg Patt. Lowth. Dathé. MHengstenberg, 
39 Gen. xlix. 10. iIsa. x3 10. 4l Jsa, xlix, 6, 12. 
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“Behold, I have given him for a witness to the people, a leader 
and commander to the people. Behold, thou shalt call a nation 
that thou knowest not; and nations that knew not thee shall 
run unto thee, because of the Lord thy God, and for the Holy 
One of Israel; for he hath glorified thee.”” Viewed in reference 
to these promises, the words express this idea, ‘Vast multitudes 
of men of all nations, according to the purpose and promise of 
God, and by the ageney of his Spirit, and the instrumentality of 
his word and providence, shall be given to me, delivered into my 
hand, so as to acknowledge my claims, believe my doctrines, and 
enjoy my salvation.” . 

Still, however, we have not obtained an answer to the ques- 
tion, What is the precise import of the Father’s giving those 
multitudes of men of every nation to Christ? By the greater 
part of evangelical interpreters, the Father's giving of men to 
Christ has. been considered as equivalent to his eternal purpose 
of mercy in reference to these individuals,—his committing them, 
as it were, in charge to his Son, in the covenant: of peace, to be 
delivered by him from all the evils in which sin was to involve 
them. I have no doubt of the truth of this doctrine. It is based 
on the first principles of religion—those which refer to the Divine 
character, as the infinitely wise and powerful Author and Goy- 
ernor of the universe,—it is most explicitly taught in Scripture, 
especially in the first chapter of the Hpistle to the Ephesians, and 
it 1s necessarily implied in the words now under consideration. 
Yet I cannot help thinking that the direct reference is not to the 
Divine purpose, but to its execution. The ancient oracles, to 
which there seems a reference, are promises. They refer, not to 
what was past, but what was future. The words, if I mistake 
not, are intended to be descriptive of that divine influence of 
which the Father, by the Spirit, is the Author, which is put forth 
according to the purpose which God has “ purposed in himself,” 
by which men are induced to believe the Gospel, and, in the 
belief of the Gospel, to come to the Saviour. The being given 
to Christ by the Father, seems to be the same thing as what, in 
the 44th verse, is called the being “drawn” or conducted to him 
by the Father; and that is represented, in the 45th verse, as 
equivalent to the being ‘so taught of God,” “ hearing and learn- 
ing of the Father,” as that they come to him. Men are given by 
God to Christ, when they are brought to him, united to him, by 
that faith which is the gift of God, when, under the influence of 
his Spirit, they are made to come to him—that is, are led, in the 
belief of the truth, to exercise towards the Saviour all those sen- 
timents of mind and heart which correspond to the different 
views given, in the Gospel, of his person and work.“ 

42 Isa. lv 4, 5. : 

43 To “give” and to “deliver to” are plainly synonymous, as used Matt, xi. 27; 
xxviii. 18: And “to deliver to,” in its full form, ‘to deliver into the hands of,’ 
is equivalent to ‘to commit to the care of’ —‘ to subject to the authority of.’ 


44 Calvin seems to refer the word “give” rather to regeneration than to elec 
tion: “‘Donandi’ verbum perinde valet ac si dixisset Christus ‘quos elegit Pater, 
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Though in this view of the phrase, which appears to me better 
to suit not only this place, but the other places where it occurs in 
this gospel, it does not directly express the doctrine of personal 
election ; it necessarily implies it. It ascribes faith to a divine 
benignant influence, which indicates distincuishing love towards 
him over whose mind it is exercised, in contradistinction to him 
over whose mind it is not exercised, and which love, just because it 
is the love of Him who is eternal and unchangeable, must be itself 
eternal and unchangeable. ‘TT'o the question—What induces God 
to exercise on the mind of one man rather than on the mind of 
another this influence, which is at once necessary and sufficient to 
bring the sinner to the Saviour? there is only one satisfactory 
reply—sovereign love. ‘He has mercy, because he wills to have 
mercy; he has compassion, because he wills to have compassion.” 
“ All whom the Father giveth me,” is, then, just equivalent to 
‘all who through divine influences are led to understand and _be- 
lieve the truth with regard to me, and are, in this way, put under 
my care as the Saviour;’ and these are, according to the ancient 
a ‘‘a number which no man can number, out of every 

indred, and people, and nation, and tongue.” ‘All these shall, 
at the appointed season, “‘come” to the Saviour, that is, shall ex- 
ercise towards him all those sentiments of mind and heart to 
which he is entitled, and which the belief of the truth is calculated 
to produce, and which nothing else can produce.’ 

“ And him that cometh to me I will in nowise cast out.’”* The 
words, “I will not cast out,” express two ideas: ‘I will not refuse 
to receive him ;’ and, ‘having received him, I will never abandon 
him ;’ but they obviously suggest, and seem to have been intended 
to suggest, much more than they directly express." It is a phrase 
of the same kind as, “why do you spend money for that which 
is not bread,”—which will do anything rather than nourish you— 
“and your labor for that which doth not profit,””—which will 
ruin instead of profiting you? “I will not cast him out,” is 
equivalent to, ‘I will give him a kind reception, a hearty wel- 
come. He shall find in me all, and far more than all, he expects; 
and, so far from ever banishing him from my presence, “he shall 
never perish, but shall have everlasting life.”’ The manner in 
which the prodigal son was welcomed by his father is a beautiful, 
but still an imperfect, representation of the manner in which every 
one who comes to the Saviour will be received by him.” 


eos regenerat et mihi in obedientiam Evangelii addicit—sua quasi de manu in 
manum tradit.” ‘The word ‘give’ has the same meaning as if Christ had said, 
‘Those whom the Father hath chosen, he regenerates and gives to me, that they 
may obey the Gospel’—he hands them) over, as it were, to his Son.”—Mr, Prin- 
Gur’s translation, é 

45 Rom. ix. 18. 

46 Tholuck supposes the é«fadd é&w refers to the figure of the kingdom of 
heaven.—Matt. viii. 12; xxii. 13. Olshausen remarks that the phrase indicates 
an enclosed, bounded, community of life which the Redeemer came to establish. 

~Matt. xxv. 10, 
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“He that cometh to me,” especially when viewed in connec- 
tion with “all whom the Father giveth me shall come to me,” is 
equivalent to, ‘whosoever cometh to me, be he Jew or Gentile, 
whatever has been his previous condition or character.’: This" 
passage, with equal plainness, teaches that nothing short of divine 
influence will ever bring any man to Christ; and that nothing 
but a man’s refusing to come to Christ can exclude him from par-: 
ticipating in the blessings of his salvation. — . 

Every one who is brought under this influence will come. It: 

is absolutely certain he shall; but there is no compulsion. The 
man is not driven, he is led: he is not dragged, he is drawn by’ 
“the bands of love and the cords of a. man””—conclusive argu-. 
ments and cogent motives. The discovery, by the teaching of 
the Holy Spirit, of the sinner’s guilt, and depravity, and danger, 
and of the certain and only mode of deliverance from this guilt, 
and depravity, and danger, and misery, makes them glad to come, 
and‘ to renounce every hope and interest that interferes with 
coming to him for salvation. . 

And nothing can prevent the salvation of those who thus come 
to the Saviour, He will refuse none, he will reject none. None 
coming to him will he refuse to receive into the number of his 
people; none who have come to him will he exclude from that: 
number, as Hagar and Ishmael were expelled from the holy family: 
‘“T give unto my sheep eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father, who. 
gave them me, is greater than all, and none is able to pluck them 
out of my Father’s hand.”” No degree of previous guilt, no 
former habits of sin, no secret decree of God, no involuntary 
mistake, no feebleness in attempting to come to him, will induce 
him to reject a single individual who, in the faith of the truth, 
comes to him for salvation. 

The complete, and everlasting salvation of all who, led by the 
Father, come to the Son, is represented by our Lord as abso- 
lutely certain. ‘For I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me. And this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he hath given 
me I should lose nothing,” but should raise it up again at the 
last day.” It is the will of God that all who come to Christ 
should be saved,—and the great design of his coming from 
heaven to earth was just to accomplish this benignant purpose of » 
God the Father. “I will not,” says he, “cast out any who come 
tome.” ‘My sole object in coming from heaven to earth was to 
execute what is the will, the benignant good pleasure of the 
Father. I have no selfish objects to prosecute. I am not come 

~—as you suppose your Messiah is to come—to raise myself to 
earthly grandeur, and to bestow peculiar external advantages on 


50 Hos, xi. 4. 51 John x, 28, 29, 

52 The construction is defective. Instead of rdy, strict eyntax would require 
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is Hebraistic. 53 John vi. 38, 39. 
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_men of a particular nation. I am come to execute my Father’s 
will, and that is the salvation of men of every nation, whom he 
gives to me—whom he, by the influence of his Spirit, brings to 
me. It is his will that of these—a goodly number—“ the nations 
of the saved”—far more numerous than Abraham’s natural de- 
scendants, who were to be as the stars of heaven, or as the sand 
on. the sea shore—not one should be lost. It is the Father’s will, 
who hath sent me, that I should lose nothing—that is, that I 
should suffer nothing to be lost—not merely none of them, but 
nothing of them—nothing that really forms a part of them—not 
even their body, which, mouldering into dust in the grave, might 
seem.to be lost—even that will be raised up again at the last day.’ 
Not merely is “the spirit to live,”’—to be happy “ because of 
-righteousness,”—but ‘“‘the mortal. body” is to be “‘ quickened be- 
cause of the spirit of Christ which dwelt in it.” ‘“ What is sown 
in corruption, and weakness, and dishonor, is to be raised in 
incorruption, power, and glory.” ‘The last enemy, death, is to 
-be destroyed ;” and when ‘the Saviour, whom we look for from 
heaven, comes, he shall change the vile bodies of his people, and 
fashion them like unto his own glorious body, according to the 
working whereby he is able to subdue all things to himself.” 
-To mark the great importance of the statement which he had 
just made, our Lord repeats it with some slight changes and ad- 
ditions. ‘And this is the will of him that sent me, that every 
one which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have ever- 
lasting life: and I will raise him up at the last day.”* This is 
equivalent to, ‘Yes, thzs is the will of him that sent me;’ or, ‘I 
repeat it, this 2s the will of him that sent me.’ It is obvious he 
is speaking of the same persons, and of the same blessings. 
Hvery one that the Father has given the Son is obviously de- 
scriptive of the same class—as, ‘every one who seeth the Son 
and believeth on him ;’ and the not being lost—and the having 
-everlasting life—are just two different ways of expressing the 
same thing. The principal additional truth brought forward is, 
that it is through seeing the Son, and believing on him, that a 
personal interest is obtained in the blessings of the christian sal- 
‘vation. 

To “‘see the Son, and believe on him,” is to apprehend the 
meaning and evidence of the testimony of God concerning Jesus 
Christ, as his Son—the divine, the divinely-appointed, the 
divinely-accredited, the divinely-qualified, Saviour of the world. 
The wil-of God, then, as unfolded by the Saviour, is, that all 
men, of whatever nation, or of whatever previous character, who, 
under the guidance of the Father—that is, under divine influ- 
ence—by the belief of the truth, come to Jesus Christ, shall be 
saved from that endless perdition which they have deserved, and 
be put in possession of a holy happiness, suited to their com- 
pound natures, and enduring throughout the ages of eternity. 

In these statements, our Lord gives a satisfactory answer to 


541 Cor. xv. 26, 43, 44. Phil. iii, 20, 21. John vi. 40. 
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the two most important questions which can interest the attet.tion 
of mankind—In what does true happiness consist ? and, How is 
it to be obtained? The answer to the first is—‘True happiness 
consists in nothing material, earthly, and perishing ; it consists 
in spiritual, heavenly, eternal blessings.’ The answer to the 
second is—‘ Jesus Christ, Jesus Christ alone, is the procurer and 
bestower of these blessings, and individual men can obtain an in- 
terest in them only by believing the truth respecting their Author. 

Instead of acquiescing in these statements of the great Teacher, » 
the Jews were dissatisfied with them, and showed their dissatis- 
faction by murmurings and cavillings:—“ The Jews then mur- 
mured at him, because he said, I am the bread which came down 
from heaven.” ‘They probably attached but indistinct ideas to 
much that he said. They were, however, generally dissatisfied 
with it, because it was totally different from what they had an- 
ticipated. They had hoped that he would speak to them of 
raising armies, fighting battles, taking cities, driving the heathen 
out of the holy land, erecting the throne of David, restoring the 
kingdom to Israel. Instead of this, to hear only, what must 
have appeared to them mystical statements, about his being the 
bread of life which came down from heaven—about those who 
-eame to him never hungering, and those who believed on him 
never thirsting—naturally enough, in their state of mind, pro- 
duced dissatisfaction. 

What particularly dissatisfied them was, his having said that 
he was “the bread which came down from heaven.” From the 
terms in which they expressed their dissatisfaction, it is obvious 
that what especially offended them was, his saying that he 
had “come down from heaven ”—that, personally considered, 
he had a divine origin. It is obvious that this was the sense 
in which the Jews understood our Lord’s declaration ; for, if 
they had supposed that his words referred merely to the celestial 
origin of his doctrine, his being the son of Joseph, even although 
that had been the case, could have been no reason for calling in 
question his divine mission. And it is equally obvious that the 
Jews did not misunderstand him. If they had, he would have 
corrected their misconception, by stating that, when he called 
himself “ the bread of life,” he spoke of himself, just as a teacher 
of salutary doctrine; and that, by hiscoming down from heav- 
en, he meant only that he was a divine messenger, and, by 
necessary consequence, that his doctrine was not so much his, as 
the Father’s who had sent him. Such remarks we have no 
hesitation in saying, our Lord would have certainly made, had 
the Jews misconstrued his meaning. But, instead of this, he 
goes on to say, that he had “seen the Father,” in a sense in 
which no other person ever had seen him; that “he came down 
from heaven ;” and that “the bread of life” he referred to, was 
his flesh—himself as incarnate—“ which he was to give for the 
life of the world.” 

56 John vi. 41, 
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There can be no reasonable doubt, then, that, in saying he 
“ came down from heaven,” our Lord meant to teach the divine 
origin, not so much of his doctrine, as of himself—to assert, that 
he personally existed in heaven before he appeared among men, 
and that, when he came to earth, he came from heaven. The 
reference is not so much, if at all, to his miraculous conception, 
as to his personal pre-existence. It deserves notice, that, though 
the prophets were ready enough to assert the divine origin of. 
their oracles, not one of them ever used such language, as our 
Lord so often used, of having been in heaven, and having come 
from heaven. 

Understanding our Lord’s words in this way, the Jews said: 
“Ts not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, whose father and mother 
we know? how is it then that he saith, I came down from heay- 
en?” They were ignorant of the facts respecting our Lord’s 
supernatural human origin. They had always understood that 
he was the son of Joseph and Mary, with whom, as residing in 
the same district of country, many of them probably were ac- 
quainted; and it seemed to them presumptuous and absurd in 
such a person to lay claim to divine origin+to say, “I came 
down from heaven.” 

On hearing these murmurings, ‘ Jesus therefore answered and 
said unto them, Murmur not among yourselves. No man can 
come to me, except the Father, which hath sent me, draw him: 
and I will raise him up at the last day. It is written in the 
prophets, And they shall be all taught of God. Every man there- 
tore that hath heard, and hath learned of the Father, cometh unto 
me. Not that any man hath seen the Father, save he which is 
of God, he hath seen the Wather. Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
he that believeth on me hath everlasting life. Iam that bread 
of life. ‘Your fathers did eat manna in the wilderness, and are 
dead. This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a 
man may eat thereof, and not die.”™ 

The substance of our Lord’s reply may be thus stated: ‘ Mur- ° 
mur not; I have stated only the truth, of which I have given 
ie abundant evidence. Ye ought not to murmur, but to be- 

ieve; and yet, your murmuring, unreasonable as it is, does not 
surprise me. It is just what, with your mode of thinking, might 
have been expected; and it is just what may continue to be 
expected, till you “repent,” change your mind—till you are 
brought to another and better mind by divine truth—under 
divine influence—producing its appropriate effects upon you: 
“No man can come to me, except my lather, who hath sent me, 
draw him.” By your murmuring, you make it evident that you 
have not come to me—that you are not disposed to come to me. 
With your present views, you will never come to me; you 
must be born again—you must be converted and become as little 
children. No man entertaining the views you do of the design 
of the Messiah’s mission, and nature of his kingdom, can come to 
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me—can embrace me as the Messiah. He: must be drawn by 
him who sent me—the Father, God—in order to his coming to 
me.’ The Jews, under the influence of carnal motives, had come 
to Jesus the man, wishing to obtain from him temporal blessings ; 
but, entirely destitute of a spiritual knowledge and sensibility, | 
which God the Father alone could give them, they had not come 
—they could not come—to Jesus the Messiah, for the spiritual 
blessings which they really were in need of, and which he had to 
bestow. They had not been led, or drawn, of God, to Caper- 
naum. Their own carnal views and: expectations had brought 
them thither. 

The language is figurative, but the meaning is not at all 
obseure. By divine truth, understood and believed, under divine 
influence, he who is most indisposed—so indisposed as to be 
morally incapable of embracing Jesus Christ, as the divine, and 
divinely-appointed, and qualified, and accredited, Saviour of 
men—will become capable (by bemg made willing) of most cor- 
dially coming to him, receiving him, trusting in him, loving him, 
submitting to him. No Jew, blind to the true meaning of the 
divine oracles, with regard to the Messiah, could acknowledge 
Jesus as the Messiah. No Jew, the eyes of whose mind, by 
divine influence, were opened to the true meaning of these 
oracles, could help acknowledging him. Our Lord’s words, 
though used with a direct reference to those whom he addressed, 
express a great general truth. No man while he retains the 
habits of thought and feeling, that are common to all men—un- 
changed by divine influence—who is seeking for happiness in 
sensible, present things, will ever cherish towards Jesus Christ 
those sentiments and affections to which he is entitled. In order 
to this, he must be “drawn” to him “by the Father;” that is, 
divine truth, under divine influence, must find its way into his 
mind, and enlightened, and impelled, and guided by these, he 
will come to the Saviour. 

A man needs only to reflect on what is the natural state of 
human sentiment and feeling, to see the indubitable truth of our 
Lord’s remark. The salvation of Christ is most exactly suited 
to the sinner’s necessities, but it is not at all suited to his native 
tastes and inclinations. It is too good for him—too spiritual to 
suit the carnal heart—too humbling to please the proud heart. 
It is too holy for the willing slave of sin—too heavenly for him 
who is “of the earth earthy.” Indeed, how can one, under the 
influence of pride and the love of sin, approve of a method of 
salvation which opposes every corrupt bias of the human heart ? 
How can such a one cordially acquiesce in that plan of redemp- 
tion, which implies that he is justly condemned, and infinitely 
deserving of blame—that he not only has no claim on justice, 
but that his guilt is so great as to render the exercise of mercy 
incompatible with the Divine glory, without the mediation and 
satisfaction of the incarnate Son of God—and that he could not 
_ be suffered to escape the curse of the law, but through the atone- 
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ment of Christ? How can a man who has a high conceit of 
himself, and of his own performances, admit that they are utterly 
insufficient to counterbalance the guilt of his smallest sin? How 
can a man, blind to the Divine glory, see his obligations to 
obedience? or how can one, who does not feel his obligations to 
love and obey the Most High, see sin to be infinitely evil? And 
how can a man, who practically denies the evil of sin, truly 
value the Saviour from sin? Is it possible, that the man who 
does not believe that he ever did anything worthy of death, 
should see any propriety, wisdom, or equity, in another’s dying 
for him, even one of infinite dignity? Can an enemy of the law 
love Him that magnified and made it honorable, and love Him so 
much the better, on this very account, because he hath most satis- 
factorily vindicated the Legislator from all suspicion of undue 
severity in punishing sin, and from all appearance of conniving 
at sin in pardoning it? How can a man, wise in his own conceit, 
come to Christ as a prophet, and, sittmmg down at his feet, receive 
every one of his words?) How can a man full of the spirit of 
self justification, come to Christ as a priest, and place all his’ 
hope of pardon, and acceptance, and salvation, on his obedience 
to death, as ‘the Just one in the room of the unjust”? How 
can a man, who in his heart, is an utter enemy to God, come to 
Christ as a king, and endure hardness, as a good soldier, in 
fighting against all that is opposed to the Divine will and glory ? 
How can a man, who is in love with sin, and idolatrously attached 
to the present world, believe that it is worth his while to part 
with all for the Saviour’s sake, and to become a stranger and 
pilgrim upon the earth, ‘‘ choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleasures of sin for a season 
—esteeming the reproach of Christ greater riches than any earthly 
treasure.”” _ No man, with an unchanged mind and heart, will 
ever embrace the christian salvation. 

And the change which is absolutely necessary, is a change 
which God alone can effect. It is by his drawing men that they 
are induced to come to Christ. By the “drawing” of the 
Father we are to understand, as is evident from the following 
verse, the influence of the Holy Spirit, and the cogency of divine 
truth, understood and believed. It is by being made to hear and 
learn of the Father, that men are drawn to Christ. It is because 
men do not understand and believe the truth, that they cannot 
come to the Saviour, and depraved men never will understand 
and believe that truth, till the Spirit so fix their minds on its 
meaning and evidence, that they cannot help understanding and 
believing it, and when men understand and believe the truth, 
coming to the Saviour follows as a matter of course—they can 

59T gratefully acknowledge my obligations to a sermon by Dr. Smalley, an 
American divine, for many of the thoughts in the preceding paragraph. ‘The 
sermon is entitled, “The Inability of the Sinner to comply with the Gospel; his 
Inexcusable Guilt in not Complying with it, and the Consistency of these with 
each other.” Dr. Ryland follows a similar train of thought in his sermon entitled 
“The Efficacy of Divine Grace rari and Defended.” 
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no longer help coming to him; and when any man, whosoever 
he be, Jew or Gentile, however guilty and depraved, drawn by 
the Father, by his word and Spirit, comes to the Son, our Say- 
iour declares that the final salvation of that person is secure. He 
is one of those who are given to him of the Father, and he shall 
not be lost, nothing of him shall be lost. He shall be “ raised up 
at the last day.” 

It is plain from this passage, that the inability of coming to 
Christ, under which men labor, is not physical, but moral. It 
does not originate at all in a want of those intellectual and active 
faculties which are necessary to come to Christ, but entirely in 
an indisposition arising out of wilful ignorance, and the love of 
sin, and of the world. It is like the inability of the intemperate- 
- man to keep himself sober, the inability of Joseph’s brethren to 
speak peaceably to him. If men cannot come to Christ, it is 
Just because they will not come to him. They who under the 
gospel dispensation “are untaught of God,” are so, because they 
refuse to learn of him. The appropriate means of removing this 
kind of inability, is the statement of the truth and its evidence. 
This is all men can do. Divine influence is necessary, absolutely 
necessary, to fix the mind on the truth and its evidence, so as to 
produce faith, and the native consequences of that faith; and 
that influence never was, never will be, refused to him who 
honestly desires it. What would men have more? Would they 
have men left to themselves? Then all must perish. Would 
they have God to compel men to receive salvation? This would 
be to do violence to man’s nature, God’s work! Would they 
have men saved as they are—in sin?» This were to require an 
impossibility, and to do violence at once to the constitution of 
man, and the nature of God, to disgrace the Divine character, 
and overturn the Divine throne. The sum of the whole matter 
is, no man perishes under the gospel dispensation, but in conse- 
quence of his own wilful obstinacy: no man is saved, but in 
consequence of a divine influence originating in free sovereign 
mercy. Man is his own destroyer, God is man’s only Saviour. 
If we perish, our damnation is entirely of ourselves. If we are 
saved, our salvation is entirely of God.” 

The rejection and the reception of Christianity by mankind, 


6° J am indebted to Dr. Bennet for drawing my attention to a striking passage 
in Augustine’s Homilies on this passage. After quoting Virgil’s words, “Trahit 
sua quemque voluptas,” he beautifully says (I quote Dr. B.’s translation) :—*“It is 
not necessity, but pleasure; not compulsion, but delight. Have the senses of the 
body, then, pleasures; and is the mind destitute of its pleasures? You show a 
green bunch to the sheep, and you draw it. Nuts are shown to children, and 
they are attracted. Whither we run we are drawn, for it is by love that we are 
drawn. His own peculiar pleasure draws every one. And does Christ revealed 
by the Father not draw?” Luther says:—“God allures us by his ¢vAavOpwnia— 
his love of man (Tit. iii. 4). God is set before us as our dearest friend, so loving 
us, as to give his only-begotten Son for us. It is thus he draws us.” 

6! Fuller expresses this truth with his usual foree and point: “ Upon the whole, 
we see from these passages—John y. 40; vi. 44, 45, 65, taken together—first, 
that if any man is lost, whom he has to blame for it—amtsELF; secondly, that if 
any man is saved, whom he has to praise for it—Gop.” 
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will, according to the differert views taken of the subject, appear 
equally wonderful to a consiaerate mind. When we think of the 
perspicuity of its oracles, the reasonableness of its doctrines, the 
equity of its precepts, the simplicity of its ordinances, the abun- 
dance of its evidence, the benignity of its spirit, and the varied 
usefulness of its tendency, it seems strange that anything further 
than the calling on men to make Ghristianity the subject of con- 
siderate thought, should be necessary to secure its universal recep- 
tion. But when, on the other hand, we think first of that holy 
spirituality which constitutes the most characteristic feature of 
that religion, and then reflect on that carnality of mind, that de- 
pravity of heart, that secular ungodly spirit, which are the leading 
attributes of fallen humanity, we cease to wonder that Christianity, 
with all its recommendations, should be rejected by the great 
majority of men to whom its claims are presented, and we begin 
to think it strange, that any‘of a race so corrupt and earthly, 
should ever cordially embrace a system so pure and heavenly. 
The depravity of man is quite sufficient to account for the general 
rejection of Christianity. It can be satisfactorily accounted for on 
no other principle; and few considerations place the extent and 
depth of human depravity in a more striking point of view than 
this, that it does produce the general rejection of such a system as 
Christianity, and would, unless counteracted by an influence from 
a higher quarter, and of a more potent efficacy, produce its uni- 
versal rejection. While the general rejection of Christianity is 
thus accounted for, without the slightest disparagement of its ex- 
cellence, its cordial reception in any instance by such a being as 
fallen man, can be satisfactorily traced to no cause but a divine 
influence so fixing the attention on the truth and its evidence, as 
that it finds its way as truth into the corrupted mind and heart, and 
there, by its own power in producing light and purity, establishes for 
itself a permanent, and a welcome, and a suitable dwelling-place. 
The only satisfactory answer to the questions, Why is the Gospel 
not cordially received by all who hear it? why does any man 
reject it? why do the majority of men reject it?—is, ‘Man is a 
depraved being; he “minds earthly things;” he “loves darkness 
rather than light.”’ And the only satisfactory answer that can 
be given to the questions, Why is the Gospel cordially received 
by any man? why is it not obstinately rejected by all ?—is, ‘God, 
in these cases, by a supernatural influence, has counterworked 
human depravity; the Father has drawn to the Son.’ The 
answer to the first class of questions is, ‘Man is evil—wholly 
evil;’ the answer to the second is, ‘God is good—infinitely, sov- 
ereignly good.’ Such is substantially the account which our 
Lord gives of this most interesting subject in the passage just 
illustrated. He plainly states that mankind, unchanged by divine . 
influence, labor under such an indisposition to embrace his Gospel, 
and the blessings which it at once reveals and conveys, as amounts 
to a moral incapacity,—an indisposition which nothing short of 
divine influence can remove: “ No man can come to me, except 
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the Father, which hath sent me, draw him;” and with equal plain- 
ness he states that this influence, while absolutely necessary, is 
also fully competent to produce the desired effect,—“ All that the 
Father hath given me shall come to me.” Hvery man that is 
drawn of the Father, every man that is “taught of God,” “ every 
man that hath heard and learned of the Father, cometh to me.” 
Our Lord confirms his doctrine by an appeal to Old Testament 
Scripture,—“ It is written in the prophets, And they shall be all 
taught of God. Every man therefore that hath heard, and hath 
learned of the Father, cometh unto me.”” 

It has been questioned whether, by using the phrase, “in the 
prophets,” our Lord meant to convey the idea that the sentiment 
which he quoted was to be found in that part of the inspired 
volume to which the Jews gave the general name, “The Proph- 
ets,” or that this sentiment is expressed by more than one of 
those inspired men usually denominated prophets. Did he refer 
to one passage, or to several? It does not matter much how 
the question is resolved, though it is certain that this formula of 
citation is sometimes used when only one passage in one prophet 
is referred to.” The precise words here quoted are not to be 
found in any of the prophets,—the sentiment is to be found in 
more than one. The probability is, that our Lord’s direct ref- 
erence is to a passage in the prophecy of Isaiah,“—‘‘ And all 
thy children,”—the prophet is addressing the spiritual church, 
under the administration of the Messiah,—“ And all thy children 
shall be taught of the Lord.” The same sentiment is to be 
found in the prophecy of Jeremiah ;“°—the prophet is plainly 
speaking of the state of things under the Messiah,—‘ I will put 
my law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts,”— 
that is, I will make them understand, and believe, and love the 
revelation I make to them; ‘and they shall teach no more 
every man his neighbor, and every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord; for they shall all know me, from the least of 
them unto the greatest of them.” 

Our Lord’s object in making this citation, seems to be, to shi w 
his hearers that his doctrine, that men must be divinely taught 
in order to their becoming his genuine disciples, was in exact 
conformity with the declarations of the ancient prophets. His 
argument plainly takes for granted, what he had so satisfactorily 
proved by his miracles, that he was “the Prophet who should 
come into the world,”—“the Son whom the Father had sealed 
and sent,”—the promised Messiah. The substance of the quo- 
tation and argument is this: ‘ All the Messiah’s subjects are 
represented by the ancient prophets as taught of God; they 
become his subjects, not in consequence of natural descent, or 
mere human teaching, but of a spiritual birth, and divine teach- 
ing.’ In perfect conformity with these prophetic statements, our 
Lord in effect says, ‘I do not expect any man to become m 
disciple, except he is taught of God; and I expect that all who 


62 John vi. 45. 63 Acts xiii. 40. 64 Isa, liv. 18. 65 Jer. xxxi. 33, 34. 
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are taught of God shall become my disciples.’ ‘Every one that 
hath heard, and learned of the Father, cometh to me.” The par- 
ticle “therefore,” which seems rather to perplex the sense, does 
not appear to belong to the original text. 

“ Hearing, and learning of the Father,” is equivalent to being 
made by the Father so to understand and believe the revelation 
of his will about coming to Christ, as to be disposed to comply 
with it—as to be drawn to him. The Father made known his 
will by the ancient prophets, who, as our Lord says, “testified of 
him.” He made known his will by John the Baptist, who stated 
the truth very plainly respecting not only the divine mission of 
our Lord, but also respecting the design of his mission, and the 
nature of the blessings of his kingdom, The great body of the 
Jews did not understand, and so could not believe, in their true 
meaning, the Father’s testimony to the Son by the prophets and 
John the Baptist. In one sense they heard; but they did not 
“hear and learn of the Father.” But. all who, under divine in- 
fluence, had been made to understand and believe that testimony, 
gladly and gratefully came to him, that they might receive from 
him the blessings he was divinely-qualified and divinely-com- 
missioned to bestow. 

The doctrine of our Lord in this passage, is quite coincident 
with that of his apostle. ‘But we preach Christ crucified, unto 
the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto the Greeks foolishness 
but unto them which are galled, both Jews and Greeks, Christ 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” No man who is 
ignorant of Christ and his salvation, will ever embrace them. 
No man who knows and believes the truth about them, can reject 
therm. All men are naturally ignorant and unbelieving on this 


, subject. No human teaching will suffice to remove their igno- 


rance and unbelief. God—God alone—can do this; and wher- 
ever he does it, men embrace the Saviour and his salvation. 


The ignorance and unbelief which keep sinners at a distance 


from the Saviour, are wilful, and therefore most criminal. The 
divine influence which removes this ignorance and unbelief, is 
sovereignly benignant—might justly be withheld from all, and 
when exerted on any, proves, not the superior worth of him who ~» 
is the subject of it, but the infinitely free kindness of Him who is 
the author of it; so that he who is never the subject of this in- 
fluence, has no cause to complain, while he who is, has strong 
reasons for adoring acknowledgment, and powerful motives to 
grateful obedience. 

To prevent his hearers from supposing that some direct com- 
munication of information from the Father was necessary to 
men’s becoming his genuine disciples, he tells them that, in 
speaking of the necessity of hearing and learning of the Father, 
he had no reference to such direct communication,—a mode of 
communication, which he states to be peculiar to himself;—as 


‘the sent and sealed Son. “ Not that any hath seen the Father, 


66 Wetstein, Bengel—Griesbach, Tischendorf. 67 1 Cor. i. 28, 24, 
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save he which is of God, he hath seen the Father;”” g. d,, 
‘When I speak of being drawn by the Father, of being taught 
of God, of hearing and learning of the Father, I do not mean 
any direct immediate communication from the Father's essential 
divinity. He makes himself known in his word. He has spoken 
tn times past by the prophets. He has spoken in these last days 
by John the Baptist, and by the Son. That man is drawn of 
God who, under the influence of his Spirit, is made to appre- 
hend the meaning and evidence of such revelations as He has 
thus made of his character and will. Such direct and immediate 
knewledge of God as bears an analogy to seeing visible objects, 
has never been vouchsafed to any, save to him “ who is of God. 
He has seen the Father.”’ 

‘He who is of God,” has been interpreted as equivalent to, 
‘He who is commissioned of God—he who is sent of God.’ 
Though the words naturally enough express this idea, I do not 
think that this is the meaning here, for the kind of knowledge of 
God spoken of, is not that common to all who have been sent of 
God; it pertains to our Lord (for he plainly refers to himself’) 
not in common with the class of divine messengers, to which he 
belonged. It is a distinctive peculiarity of him as “the Only- 
begotten of God,” as one standing in an absolutely singular 
kind of essential relation to the Father. ‘‘ No man,””—no one, 
neither man nor angel,—“ hath seen God,” neither can see him. 
No man has obtained, no man can obtain, a direct and immedi- 
ate knowledge of God, ‘The only begotten Son, -he hath de- 
clared him.”” He who is “of God,”” seems equivalent to, ‘ He 
whois ‘God’s own Son,” the Son of himself, his proper Son.’ He, 
he alone, has seen God. He knows him, not only in the works , 
of his hand, and the dispensations of his providence, and the dec- 
larations of his word, but he knows him directly and immedi- 
ately. He.sees, not his shadow, which is all that creatures do— 
he sees his substance, he sees him as he is. He is perfectly and 
intuitively acquainted with the whole truth in reference to his 
nature, as well as his will. 

All this statement, from the beginning of the 44th verse, 
seems introductory to what follows. “The Jews murmured 
because he said he was the bread which came down from 
heaven.” He replied, ‘Murmur not. There is no sufficient 
ground for murmuring. I have said mothing but what is true,— 
though I do not wonder at your murmuring—for not having 
been drawn by the Father, not having.been taught of him, not 
having heard and learned of him, you cannot receive, you labor 
under a moral incapacity of believing, my sayings, however true 
—of receiving my benefits, however precious. Murmuring, 
though highly culpable in you, is just what, with your views, 
might be expected from you. Nevertheless, I assure you I have 
only asserted the truth,—“ Whether ye will hear, or whether ye 
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will forbear’—whether ye will believe and rejoice, or doubt and 
murmur—it is indubitably true. “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, He that believeth on me hath everlasting life."” I have 
everlasting life, real permanent happiness, to bestow on mankind ; 
and the way for any individual to obtain this real permanent 
' happiness, is to believe on me, to credit the truth respecting me, 
the truth spoken by me; and every one, be he a Jew or a Gen- 
tile, who thus bélieves the truth, shall obtain real permanent 
happiness.’ : 

“T am that bread of life." ‘You did not misapprehend me, 
when you thought I appropriated to myself the appellation, “the 
true bread,” “the bread from heaven,” “the bread of God.” I 
indeed am all that these emphatic figurative expressions imply. 
I am that life-giving bread, for that is the force of the expression 
“bread of life,” just as ‘tree of life,” is life-civing tree; ‘water 
of life,” life-giving water; “spirit of life,” life-giving spirit. I - 
am the procurer and bestower of immortal happiness.’ 

Our Lord goes on to compare or contrast himself with that 
bread which the Jews were accustomed to call ‘the bread of 

‘heaven’—the manna. That miraculous food, highly as they esti- 
mated it, was only the corruptible sustenance of a mortal life. 
“Your fathers did eat; manna in the wilderness, and are dead.”™ 
It could not procure for them the indefinite extension ever of 
natural life. They who were fed with the corn of heaven, as well 
as they who were fed with the corn of the earth, died, and re- 
turned to their earth. But “this,” very probably pointing to 
himself, ‘this is the bread”—equivalent to, ‘I am the bread,’— 
“which cometh down from heaven, that a man may eat thereof, 
and not die.”” ‘TI am come from heaven to earth, not for the pur- 
pose of protracting for a season this mortal life, but that whoso- 
ever eateth me as the bread of life,’ that is, ‘whosoever exercises 
towards me as a Saviour those sentiments and affections, which 
are analogous to the bodily action of eating in reference to food, 
—he who treats me in the way which, in the nature of things, is 
calculated, as well as by Divine appointment destined, to drive 
from me the blessings I have to bestow, he shall never die;’ that 
is, not ‘ he shall be exempted from the ordinary lot of fallen man 
—ain his case “‘the dust shall not return to the earth as it was,’””* 
—hbut ‘he shail obtain a higher kind of life which shall never 
terminate. ‘“ He shall not perish, but shall have everlasting life.”’ 

To mark the importance of the sentiment, he repeats it, ‘‘ I am 
the living bread which came down from heaven. If any man 
eat of this bread, he shall live for ever.”” The question of great- 
est importance here is, “What are we to understand by eating 
Christ Jesus as the bread of life?” Happily, there is no difficulty 
in answering the question. Hating is that which, in consequence 
of the natural constitution of things, is necessary to our deriving 
the advantage from bread, which it is intended to communicate, 


72 John vi. 47. 73 John vi, 48. 74 John vi. 49. 
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—that is, bodily nourishment. We may look at bread long enough, 
we may smell it, we may handle it, we may talk about it, it will 


do us no good. We must eat it, if we wish to be nourished by ~ 


it. Now, what is it that is necessary and sufficient to our deriv- 
ing from Jesus, as the Saviour, the blessings we need, and which 
he has to bestow. We may apecmata about him, we may talk 
about him, we may dispute about him, but unless we believe in 
him, we shall never be personally interested in his salvation. To 
“eat” the bread of life is just, by the faith of the truth, to obtain 
a personal interest in the blessings of Christ’s salvation. 

Ou: Lord then proceeds to give them some farther most import- 
ant information as to the manner in which he obtains for, and be- 


_ stows on, mankind, real permanent happiness ; employing a figur- 


ative representation corresponding to. the general figurative view 
he had already given of his saving character as the bread of life. 
“The bread that I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the 
life of the world.” 

The meaning of these words is, ‘I am the Saviour of the world; 
and the manner in which I am to save the world is by devoting 
myself to death in their room, as the victim for their transgress-. 
ions.’ Let us see how this sentiment can be brought out of these 
words—“I will give my flesh for the life of the world.” “The 
flesh” of our Lord is plainly just equivalent to his body, or him- 
self as embodied. To ‘give his flesh,” is to devote himself as a 
sacrifice—voluntarily to lay down his life. This is plain enough. 
But what is it “to give his flesh for the life of the world.” “The 
world” is just equivalent to mankind, without distinction, Gen- 
tiles as well as Jews; and “to give his flesh for their life,” is either 
‘to give himself, to devote himself, in their room—to lay down 
his life for their forfeited life—to give his soul as a ransom for 
their souls—to die in their room, in order to save them from the 


‘death which they deserved ;’ or, what comes materially to the 


same thing, ‘to lay down his life in order to obtain life—happi- 
ness—for them.’ The truth embodied in these words, is that car- 
dinal doctrine of Christianity, that the death of Christ, as the di- 
«He ig aa ae piacular victim for the sins of men, is the grand | 
means of securing man’s salvation, 

Now, says our Lord, “This is the bread I will give” to men. 
‘It is thus that I save them. It is thus I preserve them from de- 
struction. It is thus I secure for them everlasting life.’ 

This passage very clearly shows how far they are mistaken who 
consider our Lord as calling himself ‘the bread of. life,” merely 
or chiefly asa teacher of a salutary doctrine, a doctrine which, 
understood and believed, is calculated to make men truly wise, 
good, and happy——to nourish them up unto eternal life. It is the 
truth with regard to his saving character generally, that he in- 
tends to bring before our mind; and especially that all-important 


8 John vi. 51.—“d7ép, with the genitive, denoting substitution, Rom. y. 6 
Luke xxii. 19, 20. 1 Tim. ii. 6. Tit. 11.14 Rom. vii. 3.”—Pyz Sura. 
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truth, that he is a Saviour from sin and its consequences, by bear- 
ing, and bearing away, the sin, the guilt, of the world. 

Such, beyond all question, is the true meaning of our Lord’s 
‘figurative declarations, that he was the “bread of life;” that “the 
bread which he gives is his flesh, which is given for the life of the 
world ;” and that he who would live for ever, “must eat of this 
bread.” It may seem strange, at first sight, that our Lord, in stating 
these primary doctrines, respecting the manner in which he, by his 
death, was to accomplish the salvation of men, and the manner in 
which men were to obtain a personal interest in the salvation 
accomplished by him, instead of unfolding them in plain hteral 
expressions, should have wrapped them up in metaphorical lan- 
guage, and employed figures which, even to us, seem somewhat 
harsh, and which, to those to whom the discourse was originally 
addressed, could be only in a very limited degree intelligible. If, 
however, we judge of our Lord’s discourse on the obviously fair 
principle, ‘In every work regard the author’s end,” nothing will 
seem wonderful here but the wisdom of the divine teacher. 

It plainly was not our Lord’s design to communicate. at this 
time to these men, clear views respecting the nature of the salva- 
tion, which Hx, the Messiah, was to accomplish, and the manner 
in which this salvation was to be obtained through him. In the 
present state of their minds, they were plainly incapable of receiv- 
ing such information. His object was to show them, that the 
truth on these subjects was something totally different from what 
they had been accustomed to consider as the truth, and to convey 
that truth under the veil of metaphor into their minds, so as to 
secure its becoming a subject of reflection—truth which, if pre- 
sented in its naked simplicity, would have called forth such a host 
of prejudices, as would have prevented its finding entrance into 
the mind at all. His statements were intentionally enigmatical 
and startling. They were so framed. as that, while they could 
not be readily understood, they could not be easily forgotten. 
The truth was wrapped in these “dark sayings,” but it required 
consideration, and coming events and clearer revelations, fully to 
unfold it. The present object was to arrest attention, to create 
interest, to excite inquiry. The more, then, the statements, while 
containing nothing but truth, could be made to wear the air of 
paradox, so much the better obviously were they fitted to gain 
the end in view, to draw forth the question,—‘ What can he 
intend by such strange assertions? Surely more is meant than 
meets the ear.’ Such was the effect which our Lord’s statements 
actually did produce on the minds of many who heard them. 

“The Jews therefore,”—that is, in consequence of his having 
made the paradoxical declaration that he would give his flesh as 
bread to men,—“ The Jews therefore strove among themselves, 
saying, How can this man give us his flesh to eat ?””” It is diffi- 
cult, or rather impossible, to say what was the precise state of 
mind whizh this questior indicated on the part of those who pro- 
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osed. It is not unlikely that it expressed different sentiments in 
M iferent individuals. With some it probably was a contemptuous 
expression of utter incredulity, grounded on the alleged obvious 
absurdity of the statement made: g. d., ‘The man is mad; can 
any absurdity exceed this? We are to live for ever by eating the 
flesh of a living man!’ With others, who thought that neither 
our Lord’s words nor works were like those of a madman, the 
question probably was equivalent to a statement—‘ These words 
must have a meaning different from their literal signification, but 
what can that meaning be ?’ 

These ‘ strivings” of the Jews about the meaning of our Lord’s 
words, were “among themselves.” None of them seem to have 
stated their sentiments to our Lord, but he was perfectly aware of 
what was going on among them. He does not, however, proceed 
to explain his former statements. They were not ready for such 
an explication. It would have been worse than lost on them. 
Instead of illustrating his statement, he reiterated it. He in no 
degree explains away what had seemed strange, absurd, incred- 
ible, or unintelligible. On the contrary, he becomes, if possible, 
more paradoxical and enigmatical than ever, in order that his 
statement might be more firmly rooted in their memory, and that 
they might the more earnestly inquire, ‘What can these mys- 
terious words mean?’ He tells them that, strange and unintel- 
ligible, and incredible, and absurd, as his statements might appear, 
he had said nothing but what was undubitably true, and intal- 
culably important. 

“Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, 
ye have no life in you. Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh 
my blood, hath eternal life; and I will raise him up at the last 
day. For my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is drink in-’ 
deed.”*” Though those to whom our Lord originally addressed 
these words, had not the means of fully understanding them, 
when they were uttered to them, we surely ought to find no 
difficulty in discovering their meaning. Our interest in them is 
as deep as that of those who heard them from the living lips of 
the incarnate Saviour; and they are indeed as really addressed ~ 
by him to us as to them. 

These words are the following out of the figure employed by 
our Lord in the 51st verse. ‘I will give my flesh”—my body 
—imyself as embodied-—a piacular victim, an expiatory sacrifice, 
in the room of the forfeited lives of mankind, in order to. secure 
their happiness; and mankind, in order to be the better of this, 
must feed on this sacrifice. The Son of man must undergo a 
violent death, in the room of guilty men. His sacrificed body 
when spiritually fed upon, is the principle and nourishment of an 
eternal life, a never-ending happiness. His “blood shed for the 
remission of sins,” spiritually “ drunk”—received—appropriated 
—secures a happy immortality. Every man, who does not eat 
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this spiritual food, and drink this spiritual drink, is in a state of 
spiritual death. Every one who does eat of this spiritual food, 
and drink of this spiritnal drink, shall immediately enter on the 
enjoyment of a holy, happy state of spiritual being, which shali 
never terminate, and even the mortal part of his nature shall, - 
through the power of the Redeemer’s sacrifice, at the close of the 
present state of things, ‘put on immortality. 

The question of greatest importance to the satisfactory inter- 
pretation of this most interesting passage is, What is meant by 
“eating the flesh,” and “drinking the blood of the Son of 
man.” We may remark by the way, that our Lord plainly 
admits his Messiahship, by identifying himself with the Son of 
man. 

The “flesh and blood” of our Lord, is a phrase equivalent to 
his sufferings and death, as one who gives himself for the life of 
the world; or, in other words, to Jesus Christ suffering and 
dying, the just one in the room of the unjust, that he may bring 
men to God; the Lamb of God whose bleed was shed, and whose 
flesh was consumed, on the altar of Divine justice, as the victim 
for the sins of men. 

The sacrificed Saviour is represented as the food of the soul, 
his shed blood as the elixir of immortality, The figure, like the 
emblem in the Lord’s Supper, is double, but the signification is 
one. The atoning sacrifice of Jesus Christ, is at once absolutely 
necessary, and completely sufficient, fer the salvation of men. 
It is through that atonement, through that atonement alone, that 
any of the guilty, depraved, wretched children of men can obtain 
forgiveness, and sanctification, and true permanent happiness; 
and through this atonement every guilty, depraved, wretched 
man, may obtain forgiveness, and sanctification, and true perma- 
nent happiness. 

Now, how is the individual sinner to obtain for himself a per- 
sonal interest in this deliverance from guilt, and depravity, and 
endless ruin, for the attainment of which, in the case of any 
man, this atoning sacrifice was necessary—for the attainment of 
which, in the case of every man, this atoning sacrifice is suf- 
ficient? The answer to this question, the most interesting cer- 
tainly that can engage the mind of a sinner, is, in the figurative 
language of our Lord,—He must “eat the flesh, he must drink 
the blood, of the Son of man.” If he does not, ‘there is no 
life in him ;” he continues in spiritual death,—in that state of 
condemnation, and moral pollution, and hopeless wretchedness, 
into which his sin has brought him. If he does, he hath eternal 
life, he enjoys a state of spiritual sensibility, activity, and enjoy- 
ment, which shall never end—a state of blessedness in the enjoy- 
ment of the Divine favor, of holy conformity to the Divine 
image, of true permanent happiness, and even his mortal, his 
dead body, shall in due time be quickened, and ‘“ mortality” in 
him “be swallowed up of life.” 

But the question comes back on us, What is it to eat the flesh 
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and to drink the blood of the Son of man, on which the enjoy- 
ment of such inappreciably valuable benefits is suspended? 
Some learned, but certainly not in this case judicious, interpre- 
ters," have considered these words as having a reference to the 
Lord’s Supper, and I am afraid that, in very many cases, super- 
stitious notions’ with regard to the efficacy of that ordinance, 
have originated in, or been strengthened by, this mistaken view 
of these words of our Lord. The Lord’s Supper was not insti- 
tuted till long after these words were~spoken: ‘The observance 
_ of that ordinance is not in every case necessary to salvation. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that many are in heaven who 
never participated in the Lord’s Supper, and there can be as 
little doubt that many are in hell who have participated in it. 
It is not true of every one who has not eaten the emblem of the 
flesh of the Son of man, and who has not drunk the emblem of, 
his blood, that he has no life in him; nor is it true of every one— 
that has eaten and drunk these emblems, that he has everlasting 
life. The reference then is not, cannot be, to the Lord’s Supper.” 
But it is not enough that we know what eating the flesh and 
drinking the blood of the Son of man does not mean; it is of - 
infinite importance that we should know what these expressions 
do mean. Now, I apprehend the most satisfactory way of get- 
ting an answer to this question is to propose another. When 
Jesus Christ, as dying in the room of men to obtain their salva- 
tion, is represented as thesfood of the immortal mind, what: is it 
that, in the economy of grace, serves the purpose of enabling in- 
dividual sinners to derive from him the personal enjoyment of 
that pardon, and holiness, and eternal happiness, which his aton- 
ing sacrifice is at once necessary and sufficient to procure for 
- men,—a purpose analogous to that which eating and drinking, 
according to the constitution of nature, serves, in enabling a man — 
to derive nourishment from articles of food? No person, who 
has read the New Testament with any care, can hesitate for a 
moment as to the answer that should be given to this question. 
It is farth. It is the belief of the truth respecting Christ Jesus 
as the only and all-sufficient Saviour of sinners, in consequence 
of his having given himself, in the room of the guilty, ‘(a sacri- 
fice and an offering of a sweet-smelling savor to God.” It is 
the belief of this truth which, by Divine appointment, interests 
the sinner in all the blessed effects of that atoning sacrifice. It 
is the believer, the believer alone, that by this sacrifice is brought 
to God—made an inheritor of everlasting life. It is by the faith 
of the truth that men are justified; it is by the faith of the truth 
that men are sanctified; it is by the faith of the truth that men 
are saved: and this truth respecting the atoning death of Jesus 
Christ is the grand central principle, with the belief of which the 
81 Chrysostom, Hackspan, Maldonatus, &e. 
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enjoyment of the blessings of the christian salvation is so often, 
in Scripture, represented as indissolubly connected. 

This, then, 1s the fundamental principle of Christianity, so 
strikingly taught us under these figures: No man capable of 
believigg, who does not believe the great cardinal principle of 
Christianity, that Jesus Christ, the divine, and divinely-appointed 
and qualified, Saviour of men, has made atonement for sin by 
the sacrifice of himself, can be a partaker of the christian salva- 
tion. He is in his sins—dead—condemned already, the wrath 
of God abides on him; and if he continue and die an unbeliever, 
he must die the second death. On the other hand, every man 
who really believes this truth, is, of course, personally interested 
in all the blessings of the christian salvation. He shall never 
perish; he shall have everlasting life; his sins are forgiven him, 
for Jesus’ name’s sake; he is made “ accepted in the Beloved;” 
he is “ transformed by the renewing of his mind:” he has hope; 
and joy, and “ peace in believing ;” his spirit lives because of his 
justification; and though the body must die because of sin, He 
who raised our Lord Jesus from the dead, shall in due time 
quicken his mortal body, because of the Spirit who dwells in him. 
Such are the glorious results of eating the flesh and drinking the 
blood of the Son of man—that is, of believing the truth respect- 
ing his atoning sacrifice.” 

Let us beware, however, of supposing that there is some 
mystical power in the act, of believing. ‘l'here is no more mys- 
tical power in the act of believing than in the analogous act of . 
eating. ‘The nourishing power is in the food eaten. The saving 
power is in the truth believed, or, rather, in the Saviour, whom 
that truth makes known to the mind. Accordingly, our Lord 
does not add, ‘for eating and drinking are exercises of great 
potency ;’ but, “for my flesh is meat indeed, and my blood is 
drink indeed :’—‘ My flesh is truly nourishing, my blood is truly 
refreshing,’—that is, ‘My atoning sacrifice secures everything 
that is necessary and sufficient to make man really, permanently 
happy, to deliver him from evil in all its forms and degrees 
for ever, and to fill with an overflow of holy enjoyment all the 
ever-enlarging capacities of his intellectual and moral nature 
during the entire eternity of his being.’ But as the most nourish- 
ing food will not nourish unless it is eaten, so this all-perfect 
souree of salvation will be of no use to us, unless, by believing 
the truth about it, we drink of its vivifying waters. 

There are two very plain but apparently ill-understond prin- 
ciples, on this subject, which, as we value our souls, we ought 
never to lose sight of. It is the truth respecting Christ’s atoning 
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sacrifice that must be believed in order to salvation; and, in. 
order to salvation, this truth must be believed. 

It is not believing anything that will save us, just as it is not 
eating anything that will nourish us. Ifa man eat poison, he 
will be killed; if he eat innutritious substances, he will be 
starved. There are errors respecting the atonement of Christ, 
which, if a man believe,.he must perish; and whatever he be- 
lieve, if he believe not the truth respecting it, he cannot be saved. 
There are many very strong believers in hell, and on the road to 
hell; but they are those who have believed a lie, and not the 
truth as it is in Jesus. 

The second truth referred to is an equally important one. 
Not only is it the truth that must be believed, if we would be 
saved, but the truth must be believed in order to our being saved. 
Knowing it, understanding the terms in which it is stated, 
speculating about it, talking about it, fighting about it, will not 
do if it be not believed ; just as looking at nourishing provision, 
smelling it, handling it, talking about it, quarrelling about it, 
will not suffice for our nourishment: we must eat it, else we 
must starve. In like manner, of whatever intellectual exercise 
saving truth may be the subject, if it be not really believed, we 
can derive no saving advantage from it. Let us never forget 
these two principles. It is the truth that must be believed, and 
the truth must be believed, in order to our having a personal in- 
terest in the christian salvation. 

Our Lord proceeds to state, in language no less enigmatical 
and paradoxical than any which he had yet employed in the pre- 
ceding declarations, the intimate and permanent connection 
which subsists between him and all who believe the truth re- 
specting his saving character and work,—a connection originat- 
ing in, and maintained by, the faith of this truth, and the im- 
portant and blissful consequences which result from this connec- 
tion. ‘ He that eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, dwelleth 
in me, and I in him.”* These words assert the intimate and 
permanent connection between Christ and believers, and trace it 
to its cause. The words that follow unfold the blessed results of 
this intimate and permanent connection. ‘ As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me.”* 

I have already shown at length, that the phrase ‘he that eat- 
eth me,” is equivalent to, ‘he that believeth the truth respecting 
me as the bread of life——as him who has given his flesh for the 
life of the world.’ Now, ways our Lord, he who does s0, 
‘“‘dwelleth in me, and Tin him.” There are two ideas suggested 
by these words :—most intimate connection— he is in me, and I 
in him ;’ and permanent intimate connection—‘ he dwelleth— 
abideth—in me, and I dwell—abide—in him.’ The food which 
nourishes, is incorporated with that which it sustains,—becomes 
a constituent part of ‘it. 
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The union of Christ and believers, is a doctrine often taught 
by our Lord and his apostles. This union is of a twofold char- 
acter. It is, in the language of technical theology, both legal 
and spiritual; in plainer terms, the expression indicates relation 
—that is, the legal union; and it indicates, also, community of 
spiritual life, manifesting itself in community of sentiment, feel- 
ing, and enjoyment,—that is the spiritual union. 

The legal union, or union of relation, may be thus described: 
—As Jesus Christ was, by a Divine appointment, so identified 
as it were with those whom he came to save, as to be treated, not 
as he deserved, but as they deserved—required to pay a debt 
which they, not he, had contracted—to restore what they, not he, 
had taken away—wounded, bruised, chastised, crushed to death, 
in their room—so, by another Divine appointment, all who be- 
lieve are so identified with Jesus Christ, as that they are treated, 
not as they deserve, but as he deserves—treated as if they had 
done what he did, and merited what he merited. This is the 
fundamental blessing of the Christian salvation, all the rest grow 
out of it; and its origin, nature, and consequences, are very 
strikingly expressed in these words of the apostle: “ But of God 
are ye in Christ Jesus (who of God is made unto us wisdom), 
righteousness, and sanctification, and redemption,” that is, ‘justi- 
fied, sanctified, redeemed.” 

The spiritual union, or the community of spiritual life, of 
sentiment, and affection, and enjoyment, which exists between 
Christ and believers, is produced by the influence of the Divine 
Spirit, and made manifest through the faith of the truth. 
Christ's mind and heart are unfolded in his word; when that 
word is, under divine influence, understood and believed, just in 
the degree in which it is so, it becomes the mind and the heart 
of the believer. So far as a man is a believer, he is of the same 
mind and heart with Jesus Christ. He thinks along with him, 
he wills along with him; and as the holy state of our Lord’s 
sentiments and feelings—their entire accordance with the mind 
and will of the Father—is the principal source of his holy en- 
joyments, so he who has a community of mind and heart with 
him, must have a community of enjoyment with him. It is thus 
that Christ dwells in the hearts of his people by faith—the hope 
of glory; it is thus that his Spirit is in them, and they are in his 
Spirit; it is thus, that it is not so much they that live, as Christ 
that lives in them; for the life they live in the flesh is by the 
faith of the Son of God who loved them, and gave himself for 
them.” Every genuine believer is thus, both relatively and actu- - 
ally, united to the Saviour; so that he is in the Saviour, and the 
Saviour is in him. 

But our Lord’s words assert not merely the reality of this 
taost intimate connection, but also its permanence. Believers, 
according to our Lord, “dwells,” or abide, “in him, and he 
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dwells,” or abides, “in them.’ The relation is an indissoluble 
relation; and the communion of sentiment, and feeling, and 
enjoyment, though, in consequence of their limited and ever- 
improving capacities of knowledge, and holiness, and happiness, 
admitting of endless enlargement, can never terminate. He and 
they can be no more separated. The bonds which connect them, 
are of such a nature as to defy the power of death itself to sever 
them, and will bind the parties closer and closer in holy happy 
union for ever. 

This blessed result of believing in Christ Jesus, is very strik- 
ingly described in the following words—‘ As the living Father 
hath sent me, and I live by the Father; so he that eateth me, 
even he shall live by me.”* The general thought intended to 
be conveyed by our Lord seems to be this—The intimate con- 
nection between believers and the Saviour isso close, as that his 
life secures their life ;—‘ because he lives, they shall live also;”” 
and he illustrates this thought, by comparing the counection which 
subsists between believers and him, to the connection which sub- 
sists between him and his Father—and the security which their 
connection with him affords for their life, to the security which 
his connection with the Father affords for his life. 

It is plain that our Lord here speaks of himself as mediator 
—the sent of God,—not as “that eternal life which was with thé 
Father” “from the beginning.” “The living Father,” is an 
expression plainly equivalent to, ‘the life-giving Father, the 
possessor of all life and happiness, the communicator of alli life 
and happiness, the source and fountain of existence, and intelli- 
gence, and activity, and enjoyment.’ This glorious person, who, 
in the economy of salvation, sustains the honors of the God- 
head, sent Jesus Christ as ‘the living bread,” commissioned and 
qualified him to be the Saviour of men. ‘I live by the Father,” 
says our Lord. Our Lord’s existence and powers as a divine 
person, are underived and independent. They are not different . 
from, they are the same as, the existence and powers of the 
Father. But our Lord is here speaking of his life as the com- 
missioned and qualified Saviour of men. ‘TI live,” seems to be 
equivalent to, ‘1 exist as the bread of life; I, as the appointed 
and qualified Saviour of men, possess and exercise the power of 
conferring happiness.’ And he thus lives, ‘ by the Father.” 

These words are commonly understood as equivalent. to, 
‘through the agency of the Father; my life depends on him. 
He constituted me what I am, as the Saviour of men, and he 
enables me to discharge all the functions connected with this 
office, enabling me to give eternal life to as many as he hath 
given me.’ This is no doubt-the truth, and is quite in accord- 
ance with the uniform representations of Scripture, that all 
that Christ as mediator does for the salvation of men, is done 
by the power of the Father—that is, the power of the Divinity 
which the Son is commissioned to exercise. 
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At the same time, there can be no doubt that the proper 
meaning of the phrase translated, “by the Father,” is, “on ac- 
count of the Father ;”” and I rather think our Lord’s intention 
is to say, not so much that his life, as the bread of life,—that is, 
his saving power,—is dependent on, as that it is secured by, the 
living and life-giving Father. ‘Because my Father who sent 
me is the living and life-giving One, and he has sent me as the 
bread of life, to give life to the world, therefore I can give life. 
His life, as the life-giving Father, secures my life as the life- 
giving Saviour. Because he lives, I live also. The living 
Father must cease to live, before I, his commissioned and quali- 
fied agent for the salvation of men, lose the power to save.’ 

In like manner as the Son, in the character of the sent of the 
living Father, lives by him, “so” says our Lord, “he that eateth 
me, shall live by me.” ‘As the Father is the life-giving Father, 
I, being sent by him, live; so, as I am the life-giving bread, he 
that eats me-shall live. I live, as the Saviour, because of the ~ 
living Father who hath sent me. He who eateth me lives be- 
cause of me, who am the life-giving bread.’ 

Stripped of the metaphor, the sentiment is,—‘ He who be- 
lieves on me shall enjoy real permanent happiness, because I am 
the divinely-appointed and qualified Saviour; and because be- 
lieving in me is the divinely-appointed means of obtaining a 
personal interest in me as the Saviour, and in the blessings of 
my salvation. I can never cease to be able to save to the utter- 
most, because He who sent me for the very purpose of saving 
men, is the independent and exhaustless source of all existence, 
power, and enjoyment; and he who believes in me, can never 
cease to enjoy real happiness, for I am the divinely-appointed 
and qualified procurer and bestower of real happiness on all who 
believe, in consequence of an irreversible appointment of Him 
who cannot change; as, because he lives, I must live,—so, be- 
cause I live, they must live also.’ Such, so far as I am able to 
apprehend it, is our Lord’s meaning in these words, which, hke 
so many others on the same subject in Scripture, are “ dark by 
excessive brightness.” 

Our Lord now repeats a sentiment he had already uttered, the 
more deeply to impress it on their minds. ‘This bread which 
has come down from heaven, infinitely surpasses the manna of 
which you are accustomed to speak so highly. They who ate 
of the manna died. They who eat of this bread shall never die. 
“This is that bread which came down from heaven: not as 
your fathers did eat manna, and are dead. He that eateth of 
this bread shall live for ever.” 

In these words our Lord distinctly states, that this bread, 
which he has again and again asserted was himself, had come 
down from heaven, claiming obviously pre-existence, and pre- 
existence in heaven. The manna came down from the upper 
regions of the atmosphere, not from heaven, properly so called; 
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but Jesus came down from the heaven of heavens, from the 
bosom of the Father, where he had been from the ages of 
eternity. | ; 

It may be said, indeed it has been said, that this argument 
overthrows itself by proving too much; for surely the flesh and 
blood of which our Lord speaks, did not come down from heaven. 
This is, however, by no means implied in the argument. 
“The Son of man” is here just equivalent to ‘the Messiah,’ and 
is used, not in its etymological, but in its conventional, signifi- 
cation. All that it implies is, that the pre-existent divine per- 
son who descended from heaven, and, when the object of the 
descent was accomplished, ascended up where he was before, 
united himself to human flesh and blood for the most wise and 
gracious purposes, especially for those sufferings and that 
death which were necessary to secure the redemption of a lost 
world. 

As this mystical bread far excelled the manna in its origin, so 
it also, in a corresponding degree, excelled it in its efficacy. It is 
not with this heavenly bread as with the manna. The ancestors 
of those whom our Lord addressed, had eaten of the manna, but 
they had not lived for ever. They were all dead many centuries 
ago. The manna does not seem to have had any greater power 
to sustain, or to prolong life, than any other species of wholesome 
food. It could not counteract the fearful efficacy of the original 
curse—“ Dust thou art, and unto dust thou shalt return ;’”* nor 
of the additional curse denounced on that unbelieving generation 
—‘ Your carzasses shall fall in the wilderness” 

But this heavenly bread has the power of counteracting a more 
awful curse than either of these—the curse that dooms the im- 
mortal soul of man to eternal death. It has the power of com- 
municating, and sustaining, and prolonging, to all eternity, a bet- 
ter life than that forfeited by sin—a divine, a heavenly life; “ He 
that eateth of this bread shall live forever.” On eating it, he shall 
begin to live anew, a higher, a holier; a happier life. That life 
shall be sustained by the continued eating of this mystical bread, 
and shall never come to an end. 

It deserves notice, that, in the whole of this passage, the enjoy- 
ment of eternal life—that is, real permanent, happiness—is repre- 
sented as connected, not with having eaten the bread of life, but 
with eating it. The faith of the Gospel, by which an individual 
is interested in the saving benefits which were procured for men 
by the atoning sacrifice of our Lord, is not a transient act, but a 
habitual exercise. The bread of life must be our daily food; and 
just in the measure in which we feed on this heavenly manna, 
shall we realize the vigor, and activity, and enjoyment, of the 
heavenly life. 

Thus have we arrived at the close of that interesting and in- 
structive discourse, which our Lord delivered in the synagogue 
of Capernaum.” It is a discourse certainly not without its diffi- 
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culties, but it is richly replete with the most important and de- 
lightful principles of be christian faith. 

It may be useful, previously to our finally taking our leave of 
it, as a subject of exposition, to recall briefly to our minds the oc- 
casion, the design, and the manner,.of this important discourse.” 

The occasion of the discourse was furnished by the mercenary 
professions, and pertinacious adherence, of a multitude, who were 
moved by the hope of his gratifying their national ambition, and 
perhaps equally by the expectation of being fed, without their 
own care and cost, by his miraculous power. They sought him 
because they had eaten of the loaves, and been filled; and they 
showed what was uppermost in their minds, by hinting that the 
most acceptable miracle he could perform, would be one similar 
to that of the manna in the wilderness. The more politic of them, 
probably, extended their views farther, and contemplated his be- 
ing able to support armies for the establishment of their expected 
dominion over other nations. From the appetite of hunger, Jesus, 
who could with dignity employ any object or circumstance as a 
vehicle of divine instruction, derived the occasion of this address, 
and taught them that they were laboring under a deeper necessi- 
ty, and that God had graciously provided a suitable relief. 

The design of the discourse was to break the charm of his hear- 
ers’ destructive ambition, to wean them from their low sensuous 
views, to show them the nature of true happiness, and to unfold 
to them the only method of attaining it. 

The manner in which he prosecuted this design, was by show- 
ing that man’s true happiness consisted, not in sensible and pres- 
ent enjoyments, but in spiritual and eternal blessings; that he 
had been divinely commissioned and qualified to bestow such 
blessings, not on one nation only, but on mankind generally, and 
that faith in him was necessary to the obtaining of a personal in- 
terest in these blessings; that to render himself capable of making 
men really and permanently happy, it was necessary that he 
should sutfer and die as a piacular victim for the transgressions 
of men; and that the belief of the truth on that all-important sub- 
ject, was as necessary to a man’s deriving advantage from His 
sacrifice, as eating is to a man deriving advantage from nourish- 
ing food; that, while they continued under the unbroken influence 
of their carnal desires and worldly prejudices, they labored under 
a moral incapacity of receiving and enjoying the blessings he 
came to procure and bestow ; and that nothing short of a divine 
influence could emancipate them from the power of this present 
evil world, and enable them to receive what was freely given them 
of God. With regard to the particular form of the discourse, its 
principal subject wears the aspect of a prediction, with regard to 
the manner in which he was to accomplish the salvation of men, 
and the manner in which they were to obtain a personal interest 
in that salvation. 


9 For much contained in the succeeding paragraphs, I am indebted to Dr. Pye 
Smith, “Scripture Testimony,” vol, ii., pps 124-127. 
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The whole discourse is marked by that mixture of literal and 
figurative diction which is one of the most characteristic features 
of the Old Testament prophetic discourses, and by that envelope 
of obscurity which was necessary to guard the public prediction 
of any future event. The event predicted in this case, was the 
~ extreme sufferings and cruel death of the Saviour. Of this 
catastrophe it was his manner to speak obscurely to his public 
and promiscuous audiences, and it was only to his disciples in 
private, and occasionally, that he, greatly to their surprise, fore- 
told it in plain terms. The keeping in view of these general re- | 
marks respecting the occasion, design, tenor, and form of the 
discourse, will be of use to us in enabling us more readily to call 
up the important truths to which our attention has been turned 


in these expositions. 


IlIl.—THE EFFECTS OF THIS DISCOURSE ON HIS DISCIPLES IN 
WORD, AND ON HIS DISCIPLES IN DEED. 


Joun vi. 60-71. 


§ 1. On his Professed Diseiples.. 


The impression made by this discourse on those who heard it, 
' is described by the evangelist in the 60th verse :—‘‘ Many there- 
fore of his disciples, when they had heard this, said, This is an 
hard saying; who can hear it?”*’ The “disciples” is here plainly 
a general term, descriptive of all who, under the impression that 
Jesus was a divine messenger, probably the Messiah, were in the 
habit of waiting on his ministrations, and of course comprehended 
under it persons of considerably diversified views respecting the 
design of the Messiah’s mission, and the nature of is kingdom. 
The great body of these disciples seem plainly to have been look- 
ing only for a temporal prince, and a national deliverance. To 
them the discourse which they had heard must have been any- 
thing but satisfactory. Jesus had had a very fair opportunity 
afforded him of avowing himself, in plain terms, the long-expected 
deliverer of Israel, and of commencing that career which, as they 
hoped, was to end in the emancipation of the chosen people, and 
the subjugation of the world. But instead of doing this, while he 
had ‘not indistinctly intimated that he was indeed the promised 
Messiah, he had spoken nothing about raising armies, fighting 
“battles, taking cities, obtaining wealth and honor for his followers ; 
but had delivered to them a mystical discourse, which, so far as 
they could get a glimpse of its meaning, was altogether incon- 
sistent with their views, fatal to their hopes—a discourse about 
the superiority of the meat that endureth unto eternal life over 
the bread that perisheth—about himself being the bread of life— 
about his coming down from heaven, and giving his flesh for the 
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life of the world—about the necessity of eating his flesh, and 
drinking his blood. 

The effect produced by the delivery of such a discourse, to such 
an audience, was just what might have been anticipated. Many 
of them, when they heard it, said, ‘This is an hard saying; who 
can hear it?” The word “saying” refers not exclusively to the 
concluding observation recorded in the 58th verse, but to the 
whole discourse. The words of these dissatisfied disciples ad- 
mit of a two-fold interpretation. They may mean, ‘This is a 
very obscure discourse—so obscure as to be unintelligible; who 
can comprehend—who can make sense—of it?’ Or, ‘This dis- 
course contains in it sentiments quite irreconcilable with our most 
fixed opinions, and most fondly-cherished hopes; who can believe 
it?’ The last of these is, I apprehend, the true import of the 
words, as spoken by these disciples. This seems plain from the 
fact that they were offended at the discourse. They were stumbled 
by it, that is, it shook their faith in Jesus as the Messiah. This 
seems the meaning of the phrase “ offended,” when used in such 
a connection. ‘ Blessed,” said our Lord to John the Baptist’s 
messengers—“ Blessed is he who is not offended in me.” And- 
we find they were so stumbled, that many of them went back and 
walked no more with him. It seems obvious that it was not what 
was obscure, but what was plain, in our Lord’s discourse, that was 
offensive to them, and that led them to the conclusion, that it was 
in vain to expect from Jesus the Nazarene, what they had been 
accustomed to expect from the Messiah. “This was an hard 
saying,” seems not so much, ‘These statements are unintelligible,’ 
as, ‘These statements are inadmissible ;’ and “who can hear it ?” 
seems not so much, ‘Who can understand them ?’ as, ‘Who can 
believe them ?”” : 

These expressions of dissatisfaction were not openly made. 
They only murmured such things “among themselves.” But 
Jesus knew in himself what was the state of their minds. “ He 
needed not that any should testify to him of man, he knew what 
was in man.” He made it plain that he was the searcher of 
the hearts—the trier of the reins—a. discerner of the thoughts and 
intents of the heart—and that all things were naked and open to 
Him with whom they had todo. ‘When Jesus knew in him- 
self that his disciples murmured at it, he said unto them, Doth 
this offend you?” ‘Does this stumble you? Do these state- 
ments, which, though not fully understood by you, are plainly 
iacompatible with your opinions and wishes respecting the bless- 
ings to be obtained and bestowed by the Messiah—do these 
statements shake to dissolution your half-formed faith in me as 
the Messiah? Even though they should,-I cannot retract them ; 
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88 Matt. xi. 6. 

99 The shrewd remark of Archbishop Whately, in reference to the Apostle 
Paul’s writings, is equally applicable to the doctrines of his Master. ‘There is 
good reason to believe that the chief objection to St. Paul’s writings is not from 

the things hard to be understood which they contain, but from the things easy to 
be understood, the doctrines so plainly taught by him.” 100 John vi. 61. 
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T must reiterate them. Everything I have to say to you, we) 
thing that is to happen to me, will more and more confirm the 
conviction that I am not the kind of Messiah you are expecting, 
or wish for. ‘ What and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend 
up where he was before?” . 

These words are somewhat difficult of interpretation. They 
are elliptical. As they stand in the original, they are just— 
“and,” or even, “if ye see the Son of man ascend up where he 
was before.” There are some things, and some very important 
things, stated here, which are perfectly plain; let us look at them 
first. Our Lord asserts here that the Son of man—that. is, 
himself as Messiah—“ was about to ascend up where he was be- 
fore.” The Jews, as appears from chapter xu. 34, expected that 
the Messiah was to “abide for ever,” remain permanently among 
them. Our Lord intimates here, that, instead of remaining on 
earth to establish the worldly kingdom they were anticipating, he 
was, after having given his flesh for the life of the world, to re- 
turn to heaven from whence he had come down. 

The pre-existence of our Lord—his pre-existence in heaven— 
previously to his appearing among men, is as plainly stated in 
these words as language can state it; and with all the ingenuity 
which belongs to the opposers of that doctrine—and we readily 
acknowledge they are possessed of no ordinary degree of it—they 
have failed, and ever must fail, of bringing any other meaning 
out of them. Having finished the work which he was sent to do 
on earth, which was chiefly to ‘“ give his flesh for the life of the 
world,” he was to return to the bosom of the Father, and be 
‘“ glorified with the glory which he had there before the world was.” 

Our Lord farther intimates, that the Jews should “see him 
ascend up where he was before.” The word “see,” is equivalent 
to ‘shall know—know on the most satisfactory evidence.’ Our 
Lord’s apostles beheld with the bodily eye the Son of man ascend 
from earth towards heaven, and all the varied evidence which sup- 
ports the truth of Christianity generally assures us that he has sat 
down on the right hand of God in the heaven of heavens. These 
statements are plain enough. ‘The Son of man shall ascend 
up where he was before,’/—‘ Ye shall see the Son of ‘man ascend 
up where he was before;’ but what is the meaning of the 
words, “and if ye shall see the Son of man ascend up where he 
was before”? 

They are plainly, as we have said, elliptical; and it is some- 
what doubtful how the ellipsis should be supplied. It may be 
eee thus,—‘‘ What,” that is, ‘what will you think,’ ‘ what 
will you say,’—“ if you see the Son of man ascend up where he 
was before ?” or, ‘Will you still be offended,’ ‘if ye see the Son 
of man ascend up where he was before?” Those who consider 
the objection of the disciples as referring to the obscurity of our 
Lord’s discourse, suppose that the import of these words of our 
Lord is,—‘ You find these sayings of mine obscure, because you 
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are disposed to understand them literally, not figuratively, as 
they ought to be understood. Surely, when I leaye the world 
altogether, and return to heaven, you will see that my words must 
be interpreted figuratively, in which case there is no difficulty of 
understanding them.’ 4 

I rather think the import of our Lord’s question is this: ‘ Will 
ye still be offended with my doctrine with respect to the spiritual 
nature of the blessings which I, the Son of man, have come to 
procure and bestow, when, by withdrawing from this world and 
returning to my native heaven, I have made it quite obvious that 
I have no design to set up such a temporal kingdom as you are 
dreaming of?’ pee 

The words that follow seem intended still farther to meet the 
misapprehensions of these murmuring disciples. “It is the 
Spirit that quickeneth; the flesh profiteth nothing: the words 

at I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.” 
These words must be differently interpreted, according as you sup- 
pose the murmurings of the disciples directed against the state- 
ments of our Lord’s discourse as unintelligible, or as inadmissible 
—incredible, 

In the first case, the words would mean, ‘You are occupied 
with the body of my discourse—its words. You Overlook its 
spirit—its meaning. If you allow your mind to rest on the 
words and the figures merely, you will get no good from it—it 
will necessarily appear unintelligible; but if you lay hold of the 
truth which these words and figures embody, you will find that 
they have a meaning—a meaning powerful in producing happi- 
ness; for my words, rightly understood, are sprit—full of energy, 
and life—capable of communicating happiness.’ 

In the second case, the meaning seems to be, ‘“It is the 
Spirit that quickens:”’—these words, understood literally, look- 
ing at the flesh, the body, in which the sentiment is clothed, 
may, indeed, well appear to be incredible;* but when you dis- 
cern their spirit, there is nothing incredible in the statement 
made by me, a divinely-accredited messenger, that men are to 
be saved by faith in me, dying as a victim in their room.’ By 
other interpreters, the meaning has been thus given—‘It is 
spiritual things—spiritual blessings—that constitute man’s true 
happiness. The flesh profits nothing. Carnal, material, tem- 
porary benefits, such as power, and honor, and_ splendor, 
which you are desiring and hoping for, do not, cannot, con- 
stitute men truly happy.; ‘My words are spirit, and they 
are life.” My doctrine is a spiritual and a life-giving thing. 
He who understands and believes it, obtains possession of true 
permanent happiness, to the attainment of which the possession 
of all secular enjoyment will be found utterly ineffectual.’ 

Our Lord added, “But there are some of you ‘that believe 


2 John vi. 63. 
3 “ What could my flesh avail you to eternal life, even if you were carnally to 
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not; g. d. ‘I know that some—that many of you—notwith- 
standing your professions, do not really believe me to be a divine 
messenger ; for you are not disposed to receive as true whatever 
I declare to be so: you receive my doctrine only so far as it 
coincides with your preconceived opinions. Did you really be- 
lieve, instead of saying, ‘This is an hard saying, who can hear 
it?” you would have said, It is a true saying, and we will hear 
it?’ It is possible, too, that our Lord meant to suggest the im- 
portant truth, that it is the believer alone who can experiment- 
ally know that his words are spirit and life. To the unbeliever, 
who sees merely the outside of them, they profit nothing; they 
are not understood, they are not influential. 

The evangelist remarks, in a kind of parenthetical note, “ For 
Jesus knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, 
and who should betray him.” He was never imposedon. When 
he called Judas to be an apostle, he knew that he would be the 
traitor. . 

After saying “there are some of you that believe not,” our 
Lord adds, “‘ Therefore said I unto you, that no man can come 
unto me, except it were given unto him of my Father.”* Our 
Lord refers to what he had said at the 44th verse, ‘Because I 
was aware that many of you were not true believers in me, I 
told you that, unless you were drawn by the Father, unless you 
were taught of God, unless you heard and learned of the Father, 
you never could be my disciples indeed.’ 

The consequence of these statements made by our Lord was, 
that, “from that time many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him:”” that is, they withdrew from attend- 
ing on his teaching; they no longer followed him from place to 
place; they returned to their ordinary occupations, convinced 
that he was not the Messiah they expected or wished for. Their 
secular expectations were disappointed, and their real character 
disclosed. They saw two things very plainly: He was not the 
master they wished for, and they were not the kind of followers 
he wished for. 


§ 2. On his disciples in deed. 


When those who had professed to be his disciples were retir- 
ing in crowds, our Lord turned to the little band of the chosen 
twelve, who seem always to have kept close to him, and said to 
them, “ Will ye also go away ?”*—'‘ Are ye also disposed to leave 
me?’ In these words, our Lord intimates that he wishes no 
unwilling followers—that they who do not will to stay with him 
may go.” 

With a single exception, which our Lord himself immediately 
adverts to, the apostles were sincere believers in his divine mis- 


4 John vi. 64. 5 John vi. 64. 6 John vi. 65. 
7 John vi. 66. 8 John vi. 67 
9 “Jesus neminem cogit atque hoc ipso arctius sibi suos jungit.”—BENnGEL. 
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sion and Messiahship. They were in many things prejudiced 
andmistaken ; but they were fully persuaded that their Master 
was the promised deliverer, and they were expecting from him 
something better than a mere temporal deliverance. 

Peter, with his characteristic forwardness and ardor, replied 
to the topching question of his Master, ‘Lord, to whom shall we 
go? thou hast the words of eternal life. And we believe, and. 
are sure, that thou art that Christ, the Son of the living God.”” 
It is as if he had said,‘ We cannot depart from thee, for we 
know not where else to go to find such a master. We have no 
wish to depart. Thou, thou only, hast what me so much need— 
the words of eternal life; thou, thou alone, canst teach us the 
way to true happiness, and lead us in the way which thou openest 
up tous. We are fully persuaded thou art the promised Messiah, 
the Son of God.’ 

It is difficult, or rather impossible, for us to say accurately 
what ideas Peter at this time attached to the appellation, “Son 
of the living God.” We know what it means; and that in all 
its extent of meaning, it is applicable to him to whom Peter ap- 

lies it. 

c In reply to Peter’s confession in the name of his brethren, our 
Lord gave the following most impressive warning—“ Have I not 
chosen you twelve, and one of you is a devil?”” The word 
devil, in our language, is the distinctive appellation of a particu- 
lar class of depraved intelligences. The original term is less re- 
strictive. Here it is equivalent either to ‘enemy,’ or ‘false ac- 
cuser.”* ‘ Kven in this little band, in whose name you have pro- 
fessed unbroken attachment, there is one false-hearted person,’ 
The remark was made to put them all on their guard, to make 
each of them say, ‘ Lord, 1s it 1?” 3 

The reference was to Judas Iscariot, who afterwards betrayed 
him into the hands of his euemies.“ It has been supposed, and 
the conjecture is probable, that Judas, who had originally con- 
nected himself with Jesus from worldly motives, in the hope 
that he would secure a high place in the kingdom to be estab- 
lished, first conceived the thought of betraying his Master on 
hearing statements so completely irreconcilable with the notion 
that he was to be a temporal prince. 

I cannot conclude my illustrations of this discourse better, 
than in the pertinent and pious reflections of Dr. Doddridge.* 
“We have, through the Divine goodness, been made acquainted 
with these gospel truths in their full evidence and mutual con- 

10 John vi. 68, 69. U John vi. 70. 12 Est. vill. 1. 

13 “ Non solum sibi malus, sed etiam aliis periculosus.”—BrneE.. 

14 John vi. 71. 

15 J take this opportunity of expressing my cordial admiration of what Dr. 
Doddridge has called the “ Improvement” of the various sections of his “ Family 
Expositor.” Many have equalled, some have surpassed, Dr. Doddridge as inter- 

reters of the New Testament, but no man seems ever to have drunk deeper into 
its spirit, or so happily to have expressed the devout and practical reflections 
which a careful perusal of it is fitted to awaken in an enlightened polished 
christian mind. 
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nection, which were more obscurely hinted to those who attended 
on Christ’s personal ministry. May we hearken to the spiritual 
sense of this sublime and excellent discourse, earnestly entreat- 
ing the influences of Divine grace, that we may not only be 
drawn to Christ, but be so firmly attached to his interests, that 
whosoever else forsake him, we may never go. And. may in- 
stances of apostasy, which, alas, are to be found in our age, as 
well as in the primitive one, lead us to serious self-inquiry, and 
to humble dependence on Him, who alone can ‘strengthen, 
stablish, and settle us’ in the faith of the truth, and enable us to 
‘hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of our hope, firm unto 
the end,’ ” 


EXPOSITION IX, 


HUMAN AUTHORITY IN RELIGION CONDEMNED. 


Matrurew xv. 1-20.—Marx vu. 1-23. 


Waite our Lord was “teaching in the cities and villages of 
Galilee,” a number of “ doctors of the law,” belonging to the 
sect of the Pharisees, whose ordinary residence was Jerusalem, 
came to him. Whether they were deputed by some public body 
—or, of their own accord, came expressly for the purpose of 
hearing the discourses and witnessing the miracles of Jesus—or, 
being in that remote district of the country at any rate, took the 
opportunity of obtaining personal information respecting an indi- 
vidual whose character and claims had become a subject of general 
interest, it is needless to inquire, for it is impossible to learn. 
From the general character of the body to which they belonged, 
and from their own conduct on this occasion, there can be little 
doubt that their object was not to find out the truth, but rather 
to “entangle Jesus in his talk,” and, if possible, to obtain some 
ground of accusation against him, either before the ecclesiastical 
or civil authorities—the Jewish Sanhedrim, or the Roman Govy- 
ernor. 

While they were with him, they seem to have witnessed our 
Lord and his apostles taking their frugal meal, and remarked, 
with surprise, that they sat down to meat’ without observing the 
ordinary Jewish rite of washing the hands. The Mosaic law re- 
quired a variety of ablutions; this, however was none of them. 
But the Jewish Rabbis—‘ the elders,” as they are called by the 
evangelist—had added many ceremonial injunctions of their own 
to those of Divine appointment, and insisted on obedience to 
these asa necessary part of religious duty. Among these, that 
of washing the hand and arm up towards the elbow (for that 
seems the meaning of the word in Mark, rendered by our trans- 
lators oft’) previously to sitting down to meals, was considered 


» See Note A. 

1 Tlvyy7. Olshausen understands it somewhat differently. He says, “Undoubt- . 
edly xvyy? is to be taken in the usual sense of hand, fist, so that the method in 
which the Jews washed is pointed out. The hands seem to have been used alter- 
nately in washing one another. The Syriac translators would have rendered it 
‘frequently,’ ‘generally,’ as though they had rendered it mv«vj. Wither the 
translator had heard the word wrong, or he did not know how to translate 
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of very great importance. “ Whosoever,” says one of the Rab- 
bis, ‘‘despiseth the washing of hands, is worthy to be excommu- 
nicated.” ‘He that eats bread,” says another, ‘ with unwashed 
hands, acts as wickedly as if he had committed whoredom.” 
Rabbi Akiba, when in prison, not having water sufficient both to 
quench his thirst and wash his hands, employed what he had for 
the latter purpose, saying, ‘It is better to die for thirst than tc 
transgress the traditions of the elders.” ‘“ Whosoever,” says 
another Talmudist, “ hath his seat in the land of Israel, and eateth 
his common food in cleanness, and speaks the holy language, and 
recites his phylacteries morning and evening, let him be confident 
that he shall obtain the life of the world to come.” 

With these views of the importance of keeping the traditions 
generally, and particularly of washing the hands, as a religious 
rite, before eating, it is not wonderful that it was with a mixture 
of surprise and indignation that they saw the followers of a pro- 
fessed religious teacher neglect so important an observance; and, 
concluding that he approved of their conduct, from his not con- 
demning it, they inquired, ‘ Why walk not thy disciples accord- 
ing to the traditions of the elders, but eat bread with unwashen 
hands?” 

Our Lord’s reply consists of two parts: a general condemna- 
tion of the practice of attending to those unauthorized obsery- 
ances, as if they were religious duties, and a particular exempli- 
fication of their mischievous tendency. These two parts are not 
given by the two evangelists in the same order.’ We follow the 
order of Mark, who, after his usual manner, obviously gives the 
more circumstantial account of the whole matter. According to 
our Lord, these traditionary observances were both useless and 
mischievous. 

They were useless. They were not, they could not be accept- 
able as pieces of religious worship ; for they were not required 
nor authorized by the great object of worship. As religious ser- 
vices, they were utterly “vain.” They could serve no good pur- 
pose. ‘I'his sentiment our Lord expresses by quoting a passage 
from the book of the prophet Isaiah, and asserting that it is a 
prophetic description and condemnation of the very practice 
which they so highly approved, and for the neglect ot which 
they were disposed so severely to censure his disciples. ‘ Well,” 
said he, “ hath Ksaias prophesied of you hypocrites.” It is as if 
he had said, ‘ Ye are hypocrites;’ 2. e., ‘you assume a character 
that does not at all belong to you: you profess to be very zeal- 
ous for the law and honor of Jehovah—and how do you show 
your zeal? While insisting on observances, as necessary parts of 
religious duty, which He has never required, and in contorming 
to which, not His honor, but the honor of you and your Rabbis 


it.” Pamrioudc—as used by Matthew—according to the same very learned inter- 
preter—‘“is, as at Heb. ix, 1U.—Adlution, washing generally.” Campbell would 
render wvyyq “with a little water,” quasi, ‘with a handful.’ 
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is involved, and at the same time dispensing with what his law 
has rendered absolutely obligatory, you profess to acknowledge 
his authority ; but what do you actually do by these traditions ?’ 
You usurp that authority equally by making that a'duty which 
he has not Made a duty, and by superseding the obligation of 
that which he has made a duty. -‘‘ Hsaias has prophesied well of 
you hypocrites.” He has accurately described your character ; 

e has strongly condemned your conduct.’ . 

The quotation is from Isaiah xxix.18. The words are not a 
literal translation of the passage as it stands in our Hebrew 
bibles; but they accurately enough express the prophet’s mean- 
ing. Many expositors consider our Lord’s words as merely 
signifying that the terms in which Isaiah described certain per- - 
sons in his own times, were strictly applicable to those whom he 
now addressed. I rather think our Lord meant to say, that they 
were the very persons whom the prophet, in the spirit of predic- 
tion, describes. I apprehend that both the twenty-eighth and 
twenty-ninth chapters of the book of the prophet Isaiah have a 
direct and sole reference to the state of the Jewish people imme- 
diately before, at, and after, the appearance of the Messiah. 
“This people draw nigh unto me with the mouth, and honor me 
with the lip, but their heart is far from me.” ‘This people pro- 
fess a great regard for my authority and law; but they are desti- 
tute of that regard for my authority and law which they profess, 
“Their fear of me”—their religion—‘‘is taught by the precept 
of men”*—the services they profess to perform to me, are per- 
formed from a regard, not to my authority, but to the authority 
of men. Their teachers impose their own doctrines as of equal, 
as of superior, authority to my commandments; and they submit 
to this impious usurpation. What they call the worship of God, 
is indeed the worshipof men. What they offer to me as worship, 
must then be vain—‘‘ In vain do they worship me.” It cannot 
serve the purpose of worship. It cannot be acceptable to me. It 
cannot be useful to them.’ No religious service can be accept- 
able to God if he has not enjoined it; and even a religious ser- 
vice which he has enjoined, can be acceptable to him,only if it be 
performed out of regard to his authority, and not from any other 
motive. 

-But our Lord denounces these traditions, not only as useless, 
but as mischievous. The hypocrisy of the Jewish doctors, in 
pretending a supreme regard to the Divine authority, was mani- 
fested, not only in adding to, but in taking from, the Divine law 
—not only in making that duty which God had never made 
duty, and that sin which he had never made sin—but in mak- 
ing that sin which he had made duty, and that duty which he 
had made sin. ‘They not only placed themselves on a level with 
Him by making new laws in religion, but they even placed them- 
selves above Him by holding that when His laws and theirs came 
into collision, His—not theirs—must give way. “Laying aside 
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the commandment of God, ye hold the tradition of men.” “ Ye 
transeress the commandment of God by your tradition.” — 
Of this our Lord gives a very striking example, introducing it 
with these words of most severe irony— Mull well ye reject the 
commandment of God, that you may oe your own tradition.”* 
‘With what admirable consistency do you'profess such a high re- 


gard for God, while you trample on His authority to exalt your 


own!’ ‘For Moses said, Honor thy father and thy mother ; and, 
whoso curseth father or mother, let him die the death: but ye 
say, Ifa man shall say to his father and mother, It is CoRBAN, 
that is to say, a gift, by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by 
me; he shall be free. And ye suffer him no more to do ought 
for his father or his mother; making the word of God of none 
effect through your tradition.” 

The general meaning of our Lord’s words is quite plain. 
‘Filial duty is most ned enjoined in the law of God, and the 
neglect of it is represented as a very great sin; but by one of 
soup traditions this part of the Diyine law is frustrated—made 
void—as it were, cancelled.’ 

The word “honor,” in the fifth commandment, is a general 
term for that respectful affection, and all proper expressions of it, 
which a child ought to cherish towards a parent. One of the 
proper modes of expressing this feeling, is for the child to sup- 
port the parent, either wholly or in part, when the parent’s cir- 
cumstances require, and the child’s permit this. To “curse” a 
parent—to treat a father or a mother with disrespect or cruelty— 
is condemned in the strongest terms in the Divine law. Now, it 
seems the Jews had a tradition of the elders, the tendency of 
which was to invalidate both what God had enjoined and for- 
bidden on the subject of filial duty; but what was the precise 
nature of that tradition, and how it had the effect of making 
void the Divine law with regard to filial duty, are points on which ~ 
interpreters are not agreed. 

Some have supposed that the tradition referred to was this— 
‘The support of destitute parents is optional, not obligatory ; 
it is a gift, not a debt. He who yields it is very praiseworthy, 
but he who withholds it cannot be justly blamed.’ Such a tra- 
dition would, no doubt, materially cancel the fifth commandment. 
But simple, and on that account probable, as this mode of in- 
terpretation is, there are insuperable objections to its adoption. 
We have no reason to think that the Jews had any such tradi- 
tion; even although they had, they could scarcely be said 
by it “not to suffer men to do ought for their parents ;” and, 
besides, this interpretation does not account for the word .Cor- 
BAN, cue properly signifies a sacred gift,—something devoted 
to Ged. 

Another class of interpreters suppose that this was the tradi- 
tion :—‘If a man declare that he will devote to sacred purposes 
that which otherwise he would have been bound to devote to the 
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support of his parents, he is not only freed:from the obligation 
to support his parents, but he would sin if he were employing 
any of his property for this purpose.’ No doubt this, too, would 
make void tlie fifth commandment; and this would indeed be 
a refusing to suffer the man to do aught for his father and 
mother. But there is a want of evidence that this was one of 
the ways in which the Scribes and Pharisees “spoiled widows’ 
houses.” , 

_The following appears to me the most probable account of the 
matter. There seems to be a reference to the doctrines of the 
Jewish rabbis with regard to vows. Their doctrine on this sub- 
ject has been thus stated by the learned Dr. Pococke, one of the 
most accomplished of our rabbinical scholars :—“ A man may be 
so bound by vows that he cannot, without great sin, do what 
God in his law hath required to be done; so that if he made a 
vow which laid him under the necessity of violating God’s law 
that he might observe it, his vow must stand, and the law be 
abrogated.” The words in the 11th verse, in Mark’s Gospel, are 
the terms of the vow—‘It is CorBAn”—or “let it be CoRBAN 
—by whatsoever thou mightest be profited by me.” CoRBAN 
signifies what is dedicated to God, and what cannot be turned 
to any other purpose without sacrilege.. If a Jew were about to 
take a vow against the use of wine, he would say, “' Let this wine 
be Corban; “2. ¢, ‘I vow I shall not drink it; and if I do, I 
will incur the same degree of guilt that I should by violating 
the sacredness of anything devoted to God’ The vow before 
us is, ‘Let everything by which I may be profitable to my . 
parents be CorBAN. I vow that I will not do anything for 
the support of my parents; and if I do, may I draw down 
on myself the punishment due to a violation of sacred prop- 
erty.’ 

Sook a vow, in ordinary circumstances, could only be made in 
a moment of passion. No man could approve of such a vow. 
We have no reason to think the Scribes or Pharisees did so. 
They would readily, I have no doubt, have condemned it; but 
still, according to their doctrine, the vow, though a rash one, 
was an obligatory one. T'o the man who had made such a vow, 
they would have said, ‘You should not have made it; but, hav- 
ing made it,’ you must keep it. By keeping your vow, you no 
doubt expose yourself to the penal connected with the breach 
of the fifth commandment; but by breaking it, you will expose 
yourself to the punishment you have invoked on yourself,—the 
punishment due to the violation of sacred property,—a much 
greater punishment than that due for filial undutifulness. There 
is only a choice of evils; but there is, in this case, a greater evil 
in breaking ‘the vow than_in keeping the vow.’ 

Such were the absurd” refinements of rabbinical casuistry, by 
which they confounded the plainest moral distinctions, and made 
sin duty, and duty sin. The plain, scriptural, common sense 
decision, on such a case, would be, ‘You sinned greatly in 
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making such a vow, and you would sin still more were you. 


keeping it. Repent of\ your wickedness in making so rash, 
profane, and unnatural a vow, and show your repentance by 
redoubled assiduity in the performance of every variety of filial 
duty.’ Rs 

On Lord concluded his stringent address to these Scribes 
and Pharisees with these words:—‘ And many such like things 
ye do.” ‘This is but a specimen of your traditions; and are 
my disciples to be censured for disregarding such traditions— 
which can be of no use—which are so mischievous? and is it 
for you, hypocrites, to pretend zeal for the Divine authority, and 
to manifest displeasure at my disciples, as if they disowned it, 
while you set the throne of human authority not only on a level 
with, but above, the throne of Divine authority ?’ 

We are all ready enough to condemn these Scribes and Pha- 
risees for ‘teaching for doctrines the commandments of men,” 
and ‘“‘making void the commandment of God by their tradi- 
tions.” But let us remember that this pestilent spirit is by no 
means extinct, and let us guard against its influence. In every 
country and age, men have discovered a disposition to mould the 
doctrines and worship of God according to their own fancy. 
Whence but from this came the mummeries of popish super- 
stition—its masses and penances, and fasts and festivals, and pil- 
grimages? and whence come the unauthorized rites, and cere- 
monies, and office-bearers, that are to be found in churches 
calling themselves reformed? Whence came the unholy con- 
nection between church and state, and all its diversified: and 
innumerable fatal results? whence have come those terms of 
communion, unsanctioned by the authority of Jesus Christ, that 
are to be found in so many societies which profess to be his 
churches? All these spring from one “root of bitterness,” the 
substituting tradition in the room of revelation—the authority of 
man in the room of the authority of God. 

We have great reason to deplore, and we sometimes. think we 
have reason to wonder, that so little of the Divine blessings rests 
on the ministers and churches of Christ. We should probably 
cease to wonder, though not to deplore, were we recollecting that 
Jesus promises to be always with a ministry who teach men to 
observe ‘‘all things whatsoever he has commanded,” and nothing 
else; and with churches who “walk in his commandments and 
ordinances blameless.” 

That will be a happy day which sees the empire of human au- 
thority within the christian church completely overthrown. “ By 
setting their thresholds by his thresholds, by setting their posts 
by his posts,” there has been a wall raised between God and his 
people. When these are cast down, and God’s people made 
thoroughly “ashamed” of having erected them, a voice will be 
heard from heaven, ‘The place of my throne, and the place of 
the soles of my feet, and my holy name, shall the house of 
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Israel no more defile,” “and I will dwell in the midst of them for 
ever.”" 
Whenever human duthority has found its way into the church 
of God, it has not rested satisfied with merely adding to the laws 
and institutions of Christ; it has always in some measure altered 
and annulled them. When, in the Roman Catholic church, so 
many ceremonies were added to the simple rite of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, the result was, that the one-half of the original ordinance was 
abolished, by the cup being denied to the laity. Wherever saints’ 
days are observed on human authority, the Lord’s day, appointed 
by Divine authority, is neglected. Whenever the ministers of 
religion are supported by state endowments, the Divine financial 
law, ‘‘Let him who is taught in the word communicate to him 
that teacheth in all good things,”” is superseded, and, so far as 
man can do it, repealed. When men introduce their own terms 
of communion, Christ’s terms of communion are sure to be disre- 
garded; and when, in the presbyterian churches of this country, 
a host of unauthorized, or at any rate unappointed, services, were 
connected with the administration of the Lord’s Supper, then an 
ordinance, which in the primitive age was observed every Lord’s 
day, was converted into an annual religious festival. 

The christian church is even yet but very imperfectly freed 
from the unholy influence, and the mischievous operation of human 
authority. The house requires to be more carefully swept than it 
was at the reformation from Popery, and a more thorough search 
must be made for the old leaven, that it may be completely cast 
out. Let all individual Christians, let all christian churches, learn 
to act on the principle, that in reference to christian faith, and 
duty, and worship, the question is not, ‘How thinkest thou?’ but, 
“‘ How readest thou?” not, ‘What is use and wont?’ but, “‘ What 
is written in the law?” not, ‘ How is it to be arranged by us?’ 
but, “How has it been settled by our Master?” Let us “seek 
out of the book of the Lord and read.” However sincere a man 
may be in a creed gr worship of his own invention, or of other 
men’s invention, it will profit him nothing. “The faithful wit- 
ness” pronounces such a creed and such a worship “vain.” Ma 
God, by the mighty power of his truth, overturn all the altars 
to human authority erected in christian churches and christian 
hearts; and in the implicit belief of divine truth, because it is di- 
vine—the unquestioning obedience of divine precepts, because 
they are divine—and the cheerful observance of divine ordinances, 
because they are divine, may ‘the Lord alone be exalted.” 

The pharisaic doctors could make no reply to these words of 
holy rebuke. They retired silenced, but not convinced—covered 
with shame, and full of malignity. As they were retiring, and. 
still within hearing, our Lord took the opportunity of endeavor- 
ing to lodge in the minds of the multitude, in whose presence the 
conversation had taken place, an important general principle in 
the form of an apothegmatic remark, which was well fitted to 
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show the absurdity of the doctrine of the Scribes and Pharisees 
respecting the uncleanness which they asserted was cere oe | 
violating the tradition of the elders respecting eating food with 
unwashen hands. Hawving called the surrounding crowd near 
him, he said to them, “ hearken unto me every one and under- 
stand.”* 

These words are equivalent to—‘Give close attention, and 
exert to the utmost your faculty of mental perception. I am 
about to make a statement which at once deserves and requires 
attention. It is of great importance that you should rightly and 
fully understand it. Without mental exertion, you cannot do 
this. With mental exertion, you may do it.’ y 

In endeavoring thus to fix the attention, and to engage in 
active operation the mental faculties, of his hearers, our Lord 
sets an example which should be followed by every religious 
teacher. There is no pouring christian truth passively into the 
minds of men. If men will not listen, and reflect, and examine 
the meaning of statements, the validity of arguments, and the 
force of motives, the best possible teaching will riot make them 
wiser and better. It is anything but a recommendation to a ser- 
mon, that it saves the audience the trouble of thinking. 

According to the evangelist Mark, who, as we have already 
remarked, gives us the most circumstantial account of this’ dis- 
course, our Lord, after this solemn introduction, proceeded to 
say, ‘There is nothing from without a man, that entering into 
him can defile him: but the things which come out of him, those 
are they that defile the man ;”" and according to Matthew, “Not 
that which goeth into the mouth defileth a man% but that which 
cometh out of the mouth, this defileth a man.” 

I think it probable, that our Lord used in succession, first the 
words recorded by Mark, and then those recorded by Matthew, 
and that the two statements are not to be considered as the dif- 
ferent modes in. which two witnesses report the same saying. 
The words in Mark are the statement ofa general principle: 
‘It is not anything extrinsic and material, anything which affects 
merely the outer man—the animal frame—that, properly speak- 
ing, makes a man morally impure; whatever does so must be 
something residing within, proceeding from the inner man—the 
spiritual—the intellectual—the moral hature. The words in 
Matthew are the application of the principle to the case before 
them: ‘ Food, even although, from being eaten with unwashen 
hands, not so clean as it might be, cannot make a man morally 
impure; butsuch “evil thoughts,” or rather ‘‘ wicked reasonings,” 
as come out of the mouths of the pharisaic Scribes, when they 
_ “make void the commandment of God through their traditions,” 

they indeed make a man morally impure. My disciples, in neg- 
lecting a mere human tradition, have incurred no guilt, have 
done nothing displeasing to God; but these men, with all their 
pretended sanctity, who would bring them in guilty before God, 
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unfit. for fellowship with him, make it evident, by their wicked 
reasonings, which “proceed out of their mouth,” that in their 
inner man they are ‘full of what is abomination” to Him who re- 
quires truth in the hidden part.’ 

It is quite obvious that our Lord, in these words, has no refer- 
ence to the Divine law, prohibiting the use of certain articles of 
food to the Israelitish people. Our Lord, when he was “made 
of a woman,” was ‘‘made under the law,”* and scrupulously ob- 
served every one of its requisitions. He informs us, that “till 
all things were fulfilled,” an iota or a tittle of that law was not 
to Jose its authority; and he condemns the pharisaic Scribes for 
using unholy freedoms with that law—stating that ‘‘ whosoever 
shall break one of these least commandments, and shall teach 
men so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of heaven: 
but whosoever shall do and teach them, the same shall be called 
great in the kingdom of heaven.”” For the disciples to have 
eaten swine’s flesh, would, without doubt, have made them ‘“un- 
clean ;” but it would have done so, not from any physical quality 
in the food itself, but in consequence of its showing that the evil 
thing—indisposition to comply with the clearly-revealed will of 
God, in an unrepealed code of law—was within. Even in this 
case it,would have been, not so much what went into the mouth, 
but what came from the heart, which morally defiled the man. 

What our Lord says here, however, seems just to be this, 
‘Food, though physically, not ceremonially, impure, cannot 
make a man morally impure;’ the reverse of which very obvyi- 
ously true remark was implied in the Pharisees’ insisting that 
the use of food permitted by God, unless attended by a usage not 
appointed by him, did make men morally impure, ¢. e., guilty, ob- 
jects of disgust to the Holy, Holy, Holy One. 

Having laid down this principle, and applied it to the case be- 
fore him, our Lord adds, “If any man have ears to hear, let him 
hear.”"* This was a formula of speech often employed by our 
Lord, and is just synonymous with the words with which he in- 
troduced the somewhat enigmatical statement he had made. 
‘This statement may seem to you strange; but it is true, and it 
is important. It deserves, it requires, considerate attention ; let it 
receive it.’ 

Leaving the multitude, our Lord retired with his disciples 
into the house where he ordinarily resided; and when they were 
by themselves, his disciples said to him, ‘‘ Knowest thou that the 
Pharisees were offended after they heard this saying?”” The 
Pharisees were a numerous and influential class among the Jews, 
and the Scribes belonging to the party were their leaders. In 
the partially enlightened state of the disciples’ minds, it must 
have appeared to them avery desirable thing that these per- 
sons should be induced to recognize the validity of their Master's 
claims; and that, therefore, it was advisable to avoid, as much as 
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possible, whatever was calculated to disgust or displease them. 
Such seems to have been the state of mind which dictated their 
address to their Master. Probably they heard the Scribes mur- 
muring as they retired: ‘This can be no true prophet who thus 
pours contempt on the traditions of the elders ;’ and their feeling 
seems to have been, ‘ What a pity that their prejudices were so 
directly attacked.’ The import of the question appears to be, 
‘Are you aware of the effect produced by ‘‘the saying” (rather, 
‘the discourse,’) you have just uttered? Do you know that 
these Scribes and Pharisees, who, we hoped, might have become 
thy disciples, and joined our company, were quite “offended” 
—quite stumbled at it? However much they might have been 
disposed beforehand to become thy disciples, it is all over with 
them now.’ 

Instead of sympathizing with these views of his disciples,— 
instead of expressing anything like regret at what he had said, 
or a wish that he had been more cautious in his language,—he 
replied, “Every plant, which my heavenly Father hath not 
planted, shall be rooted up.” The only question which affects 
the interpretation of these words is, What does the word “ plant,” 
refer to? Does it refer to the Pharisees, or to their doctrine, 
which our Lord had been condemning and exposing? . In the, 
first case the meaning is, ‘The pharisaic sect, numerous and 
respectable as it is, is not of divine institution, and therefore is 
not to be honored by being brought as a body into the number 
of my followers. It is to be rooted up, or destroyed.’ In the 
second case the meaning is, ‘The doctrine of the Pharisees 
respecting human traditions has not the sanction of Divine 
authority; and it belongs to me, as the Great Prophet like unto 


~Moses, not only to water and cherish the plants which my 


heavenly Father has planted, and to plant such other plants as 
it is his will to have planted, but to root up such plants as he 
has not planted; in plain words, not only to sanction former 
revelations of the Divine will, and to make new revelations, but 
also to condemn and expose, and put down, all opinions and 
usages falsely claiming to be of Divine authority.’ It does not 
matter much which of the views you take of the subject, though 
I confess I feel rather disposed to prefer the last. 

‘Let them alone,” 7. e., I apprehend, ‘Have nothing to do 
with them. Do not desire their patronage or co-operation. 
With all their sanctimonious pretensions to wisdom and piety, 
they are the stupid and wicked teachers of a stupid and wicked 
people. ‘‘They are blind leaders of-the blind.” It is a very 
foolish thought, if such a thought lurks in your mind, that I 
could make common cause with them. I see clearly—I know 
whither lam going—and I am the seeing guide of those who 
see, whose eyes I have opened. I will lead them by the right 
way to the wealthy place. But these blind guides of the blind 
will precipitate themselves, along with those who have committed 
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themselves to their direction, into the pit of perdition. Have’ 
nothing to do, then, with the Scribes and Pharisees.’ | 

Our Lord’s conduct here shows us that we are not, from the 
fear of giving offence to influential, and, in a worldly point of 
view, respectable men, to refrain from speaking the truth, espe- 
cially with regard to doctrines and usages, unsanctioned by Divine 
authority, which men endeavor to impose as articles of faith 
and religious ordinances, and by which they cast into the shade 
doctrines plainly revealed, and substantially make void ordi- 
nances clearly appointed by the Lord. It is no. uncommon 
thing when the truth, with regard to the spirituality of our 
Lord’s kingdom—with regard to the danger of building “ hay 
and stubble” on the only foundation—with regard to the only 
financial law of the church, and the guilt and the danger of neg- 
lecting and still more attempting to repeal, that law ;—it is no 
uncommon thing, when the truth on these subjects is spoken, . 
however calmly, for persons of great influence and worldly re- 
spectability to be dissatisfied and offended. And some very well- 
intentioned persons, like the disciples, are disposed to say, ‘It is 
a pity,—would it not have been better to avoid such subjects?’ 
But is the truth to be concealed? This would be, on the part of 
him who knows it, unkindness to his mistaken brethren, injustice 
to truth, treason against the God of truth. 
_ To all men, especially to well-meaning though mistaken brethren 
in Christ, we ought to avoid giving unnecessary offence. We 
ought to be ready to sacrifice personal comfort, to a great extent, 
rather than incur this evil. ‘If meat make my brother to fall, 
I will eat no meat while the world standeth.” But we must not 
sacrifice a jot or a tittle of Christ’s truth to gain this or any other 
end, however apparently desirable.” The “teaching for doctrines 
the commandments of men,”—the “making void God’s com- 
mandments by men’s tradition,” we must clearly expose, and 
strongly condemn, undiverted from our course by the fear of 
shocking the prejudices even of those genuine Christians who 
have been entangled in the snares of any of those systems where 
man holds the place of God, however much we may love their 
persons, and value what is genuine in their christian faith and 
character. This is kindness to them, as well as justice to truth. 
With regard to everything in the shape of religious doctrine, 
which we cannot find in the Bible—with regard to everything in 
the shape of religious institution, unsanctioned by its authority— 
we must “lift up our voices’ like a trumpet,” and proclaim, 
whosoever may be offended, “Every plant which our heavenly 
Father hath not planted,” should—must—‘ shall, be rooted up.” 

If the reference in the figurative maxim of our Lord be not to 


22“ With regard to faith, I take for my motto, ‘Cedo nulli.’ I give place to 
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the doctrine and usages of the Scribes and Pharisees respecting 
tradition, but to the sect itself*’—its bearing on our duty is not 
less direct and important. God instituted no sects in the Jewish 
church. Christ instituted no sects in the Christian church. 
Every church which is sectarian in its constitution is so far wn- 
christian—anti-christian.. Alas! how many churches are sec- 
tarian more or less in their constitution. Alas! how few are not 
sectarian in their spirit and practice. 

In proportion as we separate ourselves from other Christians, 
we bear marks of a plant which our Master in heaven has not 
planted. His design was that his disciples should be ong. And 
those churches give best proof of their being plants of his own 
right hand planting, who, in their practice as well as their prin- 
ciple, to use the words of our excellent Confession of Faith, “are 
ever reacly, as God offereth opportunity, to extend the communion 
of saints—that Holy fellowship which consists in communion in 
the worship of God, and in performing such others piritual ser- 
vices as tend to their mutual edification, as well as in relieving 
each other in outward things, according to their several abilities 
and necessities, to all those who in every place call upon the 
name of the Lord Jesus ;” and who cordially, in action as well as 
in words, say, “Grace be with all them that love our Lord Jesus 
Christ in sincerity.”"" 

The time will come—may the Lord hasten it!—when the 
SECTS shall be utterly abolished, when the middle walls of parti- 
tion, which at such a misplaced expense have been raised and 
maintained between different churches of Christ, shall be pulled 
down, and their materials employed in rebuilding the great wall 
of partition between the church and the world, which has been 
allowed to fall into ruins; when there shall be visibly, as already 
there is really, but “one flock,” as there is but ‘‘ one shepherd,” 
and when the united church, feeling the whole emphasis of mean- 
ing contained in the 133d Psalm, shall sing it with grace in their 
hearts to the Lord. 

‘Behold, how good and how pleasant it is for brethren to 
dwell together in unity! It is like the precious ointment upon 
the head that ran down the beard, even Aaron’s beard; that 
went down to the skirts of his garments. As the dew of Her- 
mon, and as the dew that descended on the mountains of Zion: 
for there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever- 
more.” Or in the words of the old Paraphrast:— 


“O bless’d estate! bless’d from above 
When brethren join in mutual love! 
"Tis like the precious odor shed 
On consecrated Aaron’s head, 
Which trickled from his head and breast, 
Down to the borders of his vest: 





23 This is Olshausen’s exegesis. “It is a false interpretation to refer gureia to 
the doctrine of the Pharisees. It refers to themselves.” 
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Tis like the pearls of dew that drop 
On Hermon’s ever-fragrant top, 
Or which the smiling heavens distil 
On happy Sion’s sacred hill; 
For God hath there his favor plac’d 
. And joy that shall for ever last.”25 
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This discourse was preached immediately after the disruption in the 
Established Church of Scotland, which led to the formation of the Free 
Church, in May 1843. It was published by request, and had prefixed 
to it the following Advertisement :— 

Impurity in doctrine, or in worship, or in discipline, and sectarianism 
in constitution or in spirit, are the master maladies under which, in vari- 
ous degrees, all the churches of Christ are laboring. A leading cause of 
those evils is an undue regard to human authority, a principle endlessly 
varied in its forms, and most malignantly efficient in its operation. The. 
only cure for both these evils, which are more closely connected than is 
generally apprehended, is to be found in a return to entire sugmission to 
Divine authority. That—that alone—will bring back the purity and 
unity of the apostolical age. To promote this most desirable object, all 
who in any measure know the truth on this subject, should speak it,— 
and speak it in its own spirit, which is that of love. When thus spoken, 
it will not be spoken in vain. 

These truths are of intrinsic abiding importance; but circumstances 
may, at particular seasons, give them additional interest. When some- 
thing like re-organization is taking place in one section of the christian 
body, the change is likely to be advantageous or otherwise to those more 
immediately concerned, to the church generally, and to the world, just 
in the degree in which these truths are understood and acted on, or are 
overlooked and disregarded. It is by all christian churches acting on 
these principles themselves, rather than by one christian church exposing, ' 
however justly, the deficiencies and faults of another, in reference to this: 
subject, that that union, which to all genuine Christians is an object of 
earnest constant desire, is to be attained. Let us all get close to the one 
Master, and we cannot remain far from each other. 

The preceding discourse was thought, by some who heard it, likely to 
be of some use in fixing the mind on the grand secondary cause of im- 
purity and sectarianism, and on the only means of their cure; and it is 
in the hope that it may, in some degree, answer the purpose contem- 
plated, that it is given to the public. 


25 ‘Sandys. 


EXPOSITION X., 


_ UNLIMITED INVITATION TO PARTICIPATE IN THE BLES! (¥a8 
OF SALVATION. 


Joun vu. 87, 38.—“In the last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus. 00d and 
cried, saying, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. E . taat be- 
lieveth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of 
living water.” 


Wuat a busy, bustling scene is this world of ours! “All 
things are full of labor; man cannot utter it: the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear filled with hearing.” The 
endlessly iversified forms of human activity, which called forth 
this emphatic exclamation from the Israelitish sage, and which 
still meet our observation in every direction, are but different 
expressions of one and the same sentiment—varied shapes which, 
according to the different constitutions, characters, and circum- 
stances of individuals, are assumed by one great animating and 
guiding principle—the desire of happiness. It is this which 
makes the miser hoard wealth, and the spendthrift squander it. 
It is this which makes the brave court danger, and the timid 
shun it. The man of business, the man of pleasure, the man of 
ambition, the man of letters, the man of religion, different as 
may be their paths, are all moved by one original principle, and 
are all in quest of one ultimate object. The language of all 
human pursuit, to the ear of reason, is, ‘‘ Who will show us what 
is good?” ‘We need, we desire, we must have—happiness. 

How melancholy the thought, that this universal activity pro- 
duces so little satisfactory result, that, while all seek happiness, 
so few, so very few, find it! The fact is equally indubitable and 
deplorable. What can be its cause? : 

It is not that happiness is a mere phantom, and the attain- 
ment of it an impossibility. There is such a thing as real hap- 
piness. The Deity is perfectly happy: He is “the ever blessed 
God.” Holy angels are happy; their constant employment is 
praise. The spirits of the just made perfect are happy; yes, 
_* Blessed are the dead who have died in the Lord.”* 

Nor is it that happiness is placed entirely beyond the reach of 
men in the present state. As there are men in heaven who are 


1 Kecles. i. 8. 2 Psal. iv. 6. 
3 Rom. i. 25. ‘ 4 Rey. xiv. 13. 
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perfectly happy, so there are men on earth who are really happy 

—who have “an enduring substance’—a solid peace—an in- 

ward and inexhaustible source of enjoyment—‘“a well of living 

water in them, springing up unto everlasting life.” If the de- 

sire of happiness, then, usually leads to useless labor, and ter- 

wera in painful disappointment, the cause is in man, not in 
St" € 

What then is the reason why, while all wish for happiness; all 
seek for happiness—so few, so very few, obtain happiness? This 
lamentable result arises out of mistakes—in many cases wilful, 
and therefore, criminal, mistakes—respecting the nature of hap- 
piness, and the means of attaining it. A very large class of men 
are employed—some by very appropriate, and others by very 
incongruous, means—in seeking the attainment of objects which, » 
whatever may be their value and use in their own place, and 
however fully attained, are unfit, both from the nature of man 
and the appointment of God, to make men happy; and a smaller 
class, with juster views of what is requisite to constitute the hap- 
piness of such a being as man, under the government of such a 
being as God, are equally coming short of their great object, in 
consequence of seeking it in a way in which it cannot be found, 
And how come men to form these mistaken views, which so 
fatally misdirect their aims and waste their energies? They rest 
satisfied with inaccurate and incomplete information on these 
subjects, while they neglect or repudiate the only source of uner- 
ring knowledge. God, the author of happiness, can alone cer- 
tainly inform us what true happiness is, and how true happiness 
is to be obtained. 

In the passage before us, “ God in Christ,” “God manifest in 
flesh,” appears unfolding to us the true nature of happiness— 
informing us that it isin him, in him alone—explaining to us 
the means by which it may be secured—inviting us to come to 
him that we may obtain it, and assuring’ us that if we do come 
to him for this purpose, we shall not come in vain :—‘ In the 
last day, that great day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, say- 
ing, If any man thirst, let him come unto me, and drink. He 
that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water.”* What subject can be more 
truly, more universally, interesting than this? Oh, let us ‘“in- 
cline our ear and come to Him; let us hear that our souls may 
live!” - 

The interesting discourse of which our text obviously contains 
only the outline, was, like most of our Lord’s discourses, of an 
occasional character. It arose out of the circumstances in which 
he was placed at the time he uttered it. With his usual rever- 
ence for Divine institutions, he had gone up to Jerusalem to 
observe the feasts of tabernacle and ingathering, which, com- 
bined, formed one of the most distingtished of the Jewish festi- 
val-seasons. The last day, the eighth day, of the feast, was 


+ John vii. 87, 38. 
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come. That is called here, “the great day of the feast.” So 
far as the number of sacrifices was concerned, the last day of the. 
feast had no claim to be thus distinguished, for the oblations on 
that day were fewer than on any of the preceding days. It 
seems to be thus characterized, because on that day there was 
a general solemn convocation of the whole worshippers in the 
temple. It was what is termed in the Old Testament a $day of 
assembly”—and it deserves notice that the ancient Greek trans- 
lator uses this very term, in Isaiah i. 18, for ‘‘the calling of 
assemblies,” or the solemnly summoned assemblies. The same 
pret is used by our evangelist with regard to the paschal Sab- 
ath—‘a high day.” 

The feast of tabernacles and ingatherings, which was the last 
festive meeting in the Jewish year, was celebrated with peculiar 
pomp and splendor. To the numerous ceremonies appointed 
in the Divine law, others had been added through the caprice of 
the Rabbins. To one of the most remarkable of these, it seems, 
to say the least, highly probable that our Lord has a reference in 
the words before us. 

On every one of the eight days of the feast, at the time of the 
morning sacrifice, one of the priests brought into the temple a 
golden vessel full of water drawn from the fountain of Siloah, 
which sprang up at the bottom of the mountain on which the 
temple was built, and conveying this water into the inner court, 
mingled it with wine, and then poured out the mixture as a liba- 
tion on the altar. The performance of this ceremony was ac- . 
companied with solemn instrumental and vocal music,—a party 
of priests sounding the trumpets and cymbals, and another party 
singing as an anthem the words of Isaiah, ‘‘ With joy shall ye 
draw water out of the wells of salvation.”” Whether this im- 
ete though uncommanded, ceremonial rite, was intended to 

e commemorative of the miraculous supply of the Israelites 
with water while they abode in tents during their sojourn in the 
Arabian deserts, or to be emblematical of the streams of truth 
and grace—that abundant blessedness of which they expected 
copiously to partake during the days of Messiah the Prince—we 
cannot certainly say. This we know, that in no ceremony did 
the Jews take a deeper interest; so that it was a common saying 
among them, that “he who had never witnessed the rejoicing at 
the pouring out of water, did not know what rejoicing meant.” 

It seems to have been immediately after the performance of 
this ceremony, that our Lord uttered the words now before us. 
The courts of the temple were crowded with worshippers; the 
impressive rite had been performed; the music of the priests had 
ceased; the loud plaudits of the multitude had sunk in silence. 
Occupying some elevated position within the sacred precincts, 
the mysterious man of Nazareth stood, and drew the attention of 
the multitude by proclaiming in a loud voice, “If any man thirst, 

6 John xix. 31.—7v ydp peyaAn  huépa éxeivov Tod cabbdarov. TYsa, xii. 3. 

8 Succah, v. 1, apud Wetstein. Lsakemacher Obs. Sac. Lib. i., p. 18-78. 
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let him come unto me, and drink.” How full of majesty are 
these words—how full of mercy! Our Lord here obviously 
holds up himself as the Saviour of mankind, under the emblem 
of a copious, ever-full; ever-flowing fountain, open to all. It is 
as if he had said, ‘I am the water of life. I am the source of 
blessedness, of which the streams that, bursting from the rock 
struck by Moses’ mystic rod, refreshed your fathers in the wilder- 
ae ae figure. “If any man thirst, let him come unto me, 
an : : ‘a 3 


I.—THE INVITATION. 


For the right understanding of these “ words of grace,” it will 
be necessary to attend to the corresponding figurative descrip- 
tions of the persons invited—the thirsty; of the Saviour as a 
fountain of water; and of the manner in which sinners are to 
obtain the blessings of Christ’s salvation—they are td come to 
him, and drink; and then to consider the free and unrestricted 
character of the invitation given to them to accept of the happi- 
ness he has to bestow, ih the appointed way—“ If any man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink.” 


8 1. The persons invited—the thirsty. 


They who are invited are “the thirsty.” Thirst, as well as 
hunger, is in all languages, I believe, employed figuratively to 
signify a state of destitution and desire,—deep destitution, in- 
tense desire. Some interpreters have considered the words be- 
fore us as equivalent to—‘ Whosoever, feeling his ignorance, is 
desirous of true knowledge ;’ others, as equivalent to—‘ W hoso- 
ever is desirous of the blessings which are to be bestowed by the 
Messiah,’—whosoever “ hungers and thirsts after righteousness.” 
‘But both these modes of interpretation unduly limit the signifi- 
cation of the term. ‘ He who thirsts” is just the man who is 
conscious that he needs something to make him happy, and who 
is desirous of obtaining it. It does not matter whether he be 
right or wrong in the estimate he has formed of that, the want of 
which, he thinks, is the cause of the uneasiness he feels, and the 
attainment of which, he thinks, would remove that uneasiness. 
He may be thirsting for that which, instead of quenching, would 
inflame, his thirst. He may be desiring and seeking that which, 
were he to obtain it, would make him still more miserable. ‘T'o 
bring him within the range of our Lord’s invitation, it is enough 
that he thirsts—that he is destitute, and desirous, of happiness. 
A more comprehensive description of human beings, I believe, 
could not be conceived, ‘If any man thirst,” is just equal to, 
‘ Whosoever wishes to be happy.’ Ifa man can be found who is 
perfectly happy, or who has no wish to be happy, that man is not 
invited. Tull such a person is found, we must hold that the invi- 
tation has no limits. 
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8 2. The fountain to which the thirsty are tnvited—ME. 


Our Lord invites the thirsty ones to come to him, as a fountain 
of living waters, full and flowing, from which they may drink in 
abundance, and. thus quench their thirst. As “ thirst,” signi- 
fies conscious need and earnest desire ; so, to have thirst quenched, 
denotes to be no longer in destitution—to be delivered from a 
state of painful desire—to have what is necessary to happiness, 
and to be satisfied with it. ' 

When our Lord represents himself as the fountain which can 
quench the thirst for happiness of all mankind, he intimates that 
he is capable of making men, however ‘miserable, truly happy,— 
that he can supply all the wants, satisfy all the desires, of the 
human soul. Distinctly to apprehend this thought, our minds 
must be turned to the various wants which make man the desti-. 
tute being he naturally is. 

Man has a mind, and, as an intellectual being, he is naturally 
destitute of the knowledge of the truth about God, which is ne- 
cessary to the true happiness of a being constituted as he is. Jesus 
is the great revealer of God; he is the truth. No man knows the 
Father, but he to whom the Son reveals him. He makes them 
who were darkness, light in the Lord. “Christ is of God made” 
to such “wisdom.” 

Man has a conscience ; and, as an accountable, guilty being, he 
needs pardon and acceptance with God. “The blood of Jesus 


Christ cleanseth from all sin.” ‘He has brought in an everlast- 
ing righteousness.” “In him” the guilty sinner finds ‘ the for- 
giveness of sins,” and is ‘made accepted in the Beloved.” ‘“ Christ 


is made of God to him righteousness.” 

Man has a heart; and he needs a suitable object on which to 
place the. affections of supreme veneration, and love and confi- 
dence; and God in Christ,—God in his redeeming character,— 
_ manifested in the person and work of Jesus Christ, is the suitable 
and satisfying portion of the heart, the appropriate object of the 
supreme esteem and entire confidence. ; 

Man is depraved, and he needs sanctification. Jesus saves us 
by turning every one of us from our iniquities. ‘Christ is of 
God made to us sanctification.” 

Man is weak, and he needs strength; and Christ can 
“strengthen, with all might in the inner man,” he. can make 
his ‘‘ strength perfect in weakness.” 

Man is mortal, and he needs deliverance from death, and the 
grave; and Jesus is “ the resurrection and the life.” 

Man is immortal, and being guilty, he is doomed to endless 
misery, and he needs eternal life to make him happy. Now 
Jesus ‘delivers from the wrath to come’—‘I give to my 
sheep eternal life’—“ Christ is made to them redemption.” 

Our Lord is thus an all-accomplished Saviour. He has all 
the merit, power, authority, knowledge, wisdom, kindness, and 
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sympathy, that are requisite for supplying in the best manner, 
and most abundant measure, all our need, and for making “ all 
grace to abound toward us.” “It pleased the Father that in 
him should all fulness dwell.” His glory is that of “the Only 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth:” and “out of 
his fulness” may all the indigent receive “grace for grace,” 
abundance of every kind of heavenly and spiritual blessings, 
There can be no doubt, then, that our Lord is just the kind of 
Saviour which man needs. He is the fountain of ‘the water of 
life,” of which, ‘if a man drink he shall never thirst, but it shall 
be in him a well of living water, springing up to eternal life.” 


§ 8. The double call— come—drink.” 


But an important question meets us here, How are men to 
obtain from this Saviour the blessings they need, and he has to 
bestow? . That question is answered in the words of our Lord. 
‘He is not a well shut up, a fountain sealed,—‘If any man 
thirst, let him come unto me, and drink.”” 

The whole language is figurative, and therefore it is necessary 
to inquire, what are those mental exercises with regard to spirit- 
ual blessings, which are described under the metaphors of the 
bodily motion of coming, and the animal function of drinking 


(1.) “ Come.” 


It has often been said that to come to Christ, is just the same - 
thing as to believe in Christ, and the following passage is gener- 
ally quoted as satisfactorily proving this,—‘‘ He that cometh to 
me shall never hunger, he tlfat believeth on me shall never 
thirst.” But these words only prove that he who cometh to 
Christ, and he that believeth on Christ, is the same individual, 
not that coming to Christ and believing on him are the same 
thing. The following passage seems to intimate that they differ 
as the end does from the means,—“ He that cometh to God, 
must believe that he is.” It is by believing the truth about God, 
that we are enabled to come to him. It is by believing the 
truth about Christ, that we are enabled to come to him. Com- 
ing to Christ, then, is just a figurative expression for those exer- 
cises of the mind and heart in reference to him, which naturally 
rise out of the belief of the truth respecting him, the movement 
of the thoughts and affections towards him. 

To come to Christ as the fountain of living waters for the 


9 “ Augustine (Ep. exciy. ad Sixtum) has given us the hint, at least, of the right 
explanation, which so many eyen now miss, of that difficult yapw dvti Xapitog 
(John i. 16), that it means one grace heaped upon, or a better grace coming in 
some sort in the room of (dv7/) a preceding:—an uninterrupted stream of God’s 
gifts in Christ, which are ever succeeding, and, so to speak, replacing one 
another.” —TRmEnou. 

10 “ Nova et plausibilis est interpunctio éév tu¢ dupd, tpyéo9w mpoc we Kal rivéTo 
—6 mlorevwv cic éué Kabdc elmev KTA, sed yLaopuoc durior esset sitiens veniat ; bibat 
eredens, Post imperativum imperativus vim futuri habeat.”—BunexL j 
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thirsty soul, is for man, as an ignorant and erring creature, in 


the faith of the truth respecting Jesus as the great revealer of 


God, implicitly to receive his testimony in his word; it is for 
man, as a guilty creature, believing the truth respecting Jesus 
Christ as vuhe great sacrifice and High Priest, to place an un- 
doubting reliance on his atonement and intercession; it is for 
man, as a depraved creature, believing the truth about Jesus 
Christ, as redeeming us from the curse of the law that we may 
receive the promised Spirit,—giving himself for us that he might 
redeem us from all iniquity,—to depend on his faithful promise, 
to shed forth his Spirit on us abundantly, that we may be sancti- 
fied wholly in the whole man, soul, body, and spirit; it is for 
man, as a dying, yet immortal being, in the belief of the truth 
respecting Jesus, as having by death destroyed death and him 
who had the power of death, and as He who has the keys of the 
unseen world and of death, to exercise a firm confidence in him 
for support in death, restoration from the grave, and everlasting” 


‘ happiness. This is to come to our Lord as the fountain of 


blessings. 
(2.) “Drink.” 


Now, what are we to understand by “drinking” of that foun- 
tain? The phrase seems to indicate participation of the blessings 
which the Saviour has to bestow,—‘ Let him, under the influence 
of the faith of the truth, in the exercise of those mental affections 
which naturally grow out of it, become a partaker of those bless- 
ings which will supply his need, and satisfy his desire. He wili 


thus quench. his. thirst. .. Coming to Jesus, the great Prophet, he 


will obtain relief from the unceftainties of doubt, and find, in the 
full assurance of faith, the rest which the mind seeks. Coming to 
Jesus, the great High Priest, he will obtain relief from the agonies 
of remorse, and enjoy the peace of a conscience sprinkled with 
the blood of an all-perfect atoning sacrifice. Coming to Jesus as 
a king, he will obtain deliverance from the tyranny of his spirit- 
ual foes, and protection, and guidance, and final salvation. Com- 
ing to the fountain of all blessedness, he will obtain all he needs, 
all grace will be made to abound towards him, and he will be 
constrained to say—I have all and abound—I am complete in 
Christ Jesus—I need no other Saviour—I want no other salva- 
tion. 


§ 4. The unlimited extent of the invitation—“ If any man.” 


The free and unrestricted nature of the invitation, now deserves 
notice. Not only is the descriptive character of those invited, 
“those who thirst,” common to a human beings, but the invita- 
tion is so fashioned, that no human being can find the shadow of 
a reason for thinking himself excluded. ‘If any man thirst—an 
human being, however mean, guilty, depraved, and wretched, 
wish to be happy—let him, in the belief of the truth about me, 


a 
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exercise the affections which that truth believed naturally pro- 
duces, and he shall be happy.’ It is not, ‘If any #han be deeply 
sensible of his guilt, depravity, and wretchedness, let him come - 
to me and drink.’ Such are invited; but if that were all, as some 
have taught, thus, however unintentionally, clogging with condi- 
tions the unhampered offer of a free salvation, men might think 
that till they had brought themselves, or were in some way or 
other brought, into a state of deep contrition, and earnest seeking 
after pardon, and holiness, and salvation, it would be presump- 
tion in them to come to Christ, or even look towards the Saviour 
for salvation. But the invitation is, ‘Whosoever wishes to be 
happy, let him come to me, sinful and miserable as he is, and in 
me he shall find salvation. If thou art not a brute, if thou art 
not a devil—however like the one in sensuality, or the other in 
malignity—thou art invited. If thou art on earth, not in hell, 
thou art invited.” 

This is indeed just “the Gospel which was promised afore by 
the prophets in the Holy Scriptures,”” many centuries before 
Messiah’s birth. ‘Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the 
waters, and he that hath no money: come ye, buy and eat; yea, 
come, buy wine and milk without money, and without price.” 
What follows shows plainly that the invitation of the Gospel is 
not limited to “sensible sinners:” “Wherefore do ye spend 
money for that which is not bread? and your labor for that which 
satisfieth not? hearken diligently unto me, and eat ye that which 
is good, and let your soul delight itself in fatness. Incline your 
ear, and come unto me: hear, and your soul shall live; and I 
will make an everlasting covenant with you, even the sure mercies 
of David.” rain epee 

It is quite in accordance with other invitations given by our 
Lord, ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give you rest.” ‘ Him that cometh to me, I will in nowise 
cast out.” “TI will give to him that is athirst of the water of life 
freely.” ‘The Spirit and the bride say, come. And let him 
that heareth say, come. And let him that is athirst, come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” The bless- 
ings of the christian salvation are thus exactly suitable to our 
case, absolutely necessary to our happiness, and so abundant in 
measure, that there is enough for all, and to spare. The invita- 
tion 1s addressed to us, as well as to those who originally listened 
to it. Have we complied with it? If we have not, O! let us com- 
ply with it now. If we have, let us continue to comply with it 
—we constantly need to come to him and drink: “all our springs 
are in Him.” 


IIl.—THE CONSEQUENCES OF ACCEPTING THE INVITATION. 


Our Lord goes on to say, that they who come to, him and 
drink shall not only have their thirst quenched, but that they 


11 Bunyan’s Jerusalem-sinner saved, 122 Rom. i. 1, 2 
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shall become secondary fountains for quenching the thirst of | 
others. Thé& shall not only obtain happiness to themselves, but 

they shall become instrumental in making others happy. “He 

that believeth on me, as the Scripture hath said, out of his belly 

shall flow rivers of living water.” : 

There is a difficulty in these words which must be disposed of - 
before we can enter with advantage on the illustration of the 
sentiment they are meant to convey. There is an apparent 
quotation of certain words as an excerpt from the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures, while no such words are to be found there. 
This difficulty, which everybody must see, has been met 1n va- 
T1OUS Ways. 

Some interpreters hold that there is no quotation imtended 
here. To prove this, one class alters the division of the words, 
while another only slightly changes the construction of the sen- 
tence, The former class connect the first part of the 38th verse 
with the 837th—thus: ‘If any man thirst, let him come unto me,” 
and, “believing, let him drink, as the Scripture says,” or com- 
mands—referring to such passages as, ‘‘ Ho, every one that 
thirsteth,” &c., In this case, the following words stand as a sen- 
tence by themselves, and are the words, not of the Old Testament 
Scriptures, but of Jesus himself. This makes good enough sense, 
and gets clear of the difficulty ; but it is at the expense of doing 
violence to the idiom of the original language. The words 
could not have suggested these ideas to those to whom they 
were addressed. ; 

The other class of interpreters, following the ordinary division of 
the verses, slightly change the construction of the sentence. 
They consider the words, ‘tas the Scripture hath said,” as modi- 
fying the expression, “he that believeth on me,” instead of re- 
ferring to the words which follow, thus—" He that believeth on 
me” in the manner which the Scripture requires, “ out of his 
belly shall flow rivers of living water.” In this case, also, there 
is no quotation—the words throughout are the words of our 
Lord. This, too, gets rid of the difficulty, and is plausible; but 
the expression, “‘as the Scripture hath -said,”"* is never used in 
the New Testament in this sense; it uniformly introduces a 
quotation. 

Holding, then, that the words are a quotation, how are we to 
account for the undoubted fact that these words are nowhere 
to be found in Scripture? Some have rashly maintained, that 
though these words are not now in the Old Testament Scrip- 
ture, they were once there; but though it is not at all unlikely 
that many divine revelations were never recorded, there is not 
the slightest evidence that any recorded revelation has been lost ; 
and we have all the proof which can well be imagined—certainly 
more than, with regard to such ancient writings, might have 
been expected—that everything that was contained in the Jewish 
canon has come down to us. 


13 John vii. 38. Mt abd elev 7 ypadz}. 
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Others have supposed that the reference is not to the words 
but to the sense of the Old Testament Scriptures; not to the 
express terms of any particular ancient oracle, but to the import 
of a variety of them. They suppose the reference to be to such 
passages as Joel iit, 28; Zech. xiv. 8; Ezek. xlvii. 1-12; just 
as they suppose that the words, “ He shall be called a Nazarene,” 
Matt. ii. 23, which are said to be “spoken by the prophets,” 
though these terms are not to be found in any of the prophets, 
are a general reference to those passages of prophetic Scripture 
where it is predicted that the Messiah should be am object of 
general contempt and scorn: such as Psalm xxii. 6; Isaiah Iii. 
3. But in every other place where the phrase, ‘‘as the Scripture 
says,” is used, the reference is to some particular passage. _ 

To what passage, then, is the reference here? Some learned 
men have supposed that the reference is to Balaam’s prophecy, 
Numb. xxiv. 7, which they render, “Out of his heart waters 
shall flow forth.” But it may be doubted how far the original 
terms will bear this rendering; and, at any rate, that prediction 
refers to the increase and prosperity of Israel as a nation, not to 
the spiritual blessings of the Messiah’s reign. I cannot doubt 
that the reference is to a particular passage, and that that passage 
is Isaiah lviii. 11, “Thou,” Zion blessed with the presence and 
grace of thy God and king, “shalt be like a spring of water whose 
waters fail not.” This prophetic oracle refers to the days of the 
Messiah, and intimates that his people should be a source of bless- 
ings to mankind. ‘The words are not the same, but the sentiment 
is identical—“‘ As to him that believeth in me’”—the ancient 
oracle will be fulfilled in Him: He shall be “a spring of water 
whose waters fail not :” “ Out of his belly’”*—out of him—out of 
his heart—‘ shall flow rivers of living water.” 

These may seem rather uninteresting discussions, but they are 
necessary. ‘The shell must be broken in order to get at the ker- 
nel. We have now got at the kernel here; and I trust we shall 
find it like that of the cocoa nut, sweet and nutritious—pleasant 
to the taste, and good for food—yielding milk for babes, and 
solid food for those who are full of age—even for those “ who, by 
reason of use, have their senses exercised to discern both good 
and evil.” If we do not, Iam afraid it must be because we are 
neither babes nor strong men “in Christ’—neither desiring the 
sincere milk of the word, nor hungering after that bread of life 
which came down from heaven, and is the life of the world. 

The general sentiment is, ‘He who comes to me and drinks, 
shall not only obtain such draughts as shall quench his own 
thirst, but,’ as our Lord elsewhere says, ‘the water which he 
gives shall be, in him who drinks it, “a well of living water, 
springing up to everlasting life,” so that he shall never thirst, 
and so that from’ him, as a secondary fountain, shall flow streams 
to refresh and quench the thirst of others. He who, in the belief 


‘5 KovAia, like (yz) beten, and (35>) kereb, is used for the inward part of man, 
Proy. xx. 27. Job xxxviii, 18. Venter interioris hominis, conscientia cordis est. 
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of the truth, exercises towards me appropriate affections of mind 
and heart, shall derive from me, in such rich abundance, the 
blessings of salvation, as that he shall not only be a holy, happy, 
man himself, but -he shall become the means of diffusing holiness 
and happiness among his fellow-men.”* Let us look at this im- 
portant and delightful truth a little more closely. ™ 

“He that believeth in me,” is a phrase plainly descriptive of 
the same person as the phrase, ‘He that cometh to me and 
drinketh.” But though the phrases describe the same person, 
they do not, as we have seen, mean the same thing. Hvery one 
who believes in Christ comes to him. No man can come to him 
who does not believe in him. They are not, however, the same 
thing: the one is the cause, the other the effect; the one the 
means, the other the end. He that believes in Christ, is either 
he that believes that Christ is a divine teacher, and therefore 
credits his testimony, or, which comes materially to the same 
thing, he who credits the truth about Christ. He who believes in 
Christ, is he who, apprehending the meaning of the testimony 
given in the Scriptures about Christ, is fully persuaded of its 
truth—knows, and is sure of it—counts it a faithful saying, and 
worthy of all acceptation—sets to his seal that God is true. Such 
a person cannot but come to Christ as the fountain, or great res- 
ervolr, of saving blessings, and drink. He cannot but exercise, 
in the measure of his faith, appropriate affections of mind and 
heart towards the Saviour; and, in doing so, he cannot but, ac- 
cording to the measure of his faith, and its effects, participate in 
the heavenly and spiritual blessings of his salvation: according 
to the ancient oracle, “Out of his belly flow rivers of living,” 
life-giving, salutary, ‘‘ water.” 


§ 1. He who accepts the invitation obtains abundant permanent 
happiness. 


The first idea suggested here is,—‘ He who accepts the invita- 
tion, obtains large, continued draughts from Jesus Christ, as the 
fountain of blessings.’ There is no setting bounds to the measure 
of holy happiness any man may obtain from Jesus Christ—“ Ac- 
cording to his faith it shall be to him.” If he continues to have 
any spiritual wants, it is not because the fountain is not full and 
flowing ; nor is it because continued access to it is denied him; 
it is simply because, not believing, he does not come and drink, 
In a persevering, ever-growing faith, the believer may obtain a 


16 This is, as to substance, Luther’s exegesis: “ ‘Out of him rivers shall flow, 
waters that give life.’ Whoso comes to me, I will so fashion him, that he shall 
not only be cheered and refreshed in his own person, so that he may quench his 
thirst and become free from thirst; but I will make him into a strong stone ves- 
sel, will give him the Holy Ghost and his gifts, so that he shall flow forth upon 
others, shall give them to drink, shall comfort and strengthen them, and shall 
help many as he hath been helped by me; as Paul saith in 2 Cor. i. 4. Thus our 
Lord Christ will make another man of him who comes to him than Moses could 
make.” —Lxposition of the Siath, Seventh, and Eighth Chapters of St. John. 
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steady, ever-increasing, holy happiness. If he is straitened, it is 
in himself, not in his Saviour. But this is not all. 


‘ 


§ 2. He who accepts the invitation manifests his happiness. 


"THE econd idea is,—‘ He who accepts the invitation shall not 
only obtain a constant, abundant, supply of holy happiness, but 
his holy happiness shall be manifest.’ He shall be full to an 
overflow. ‘The stream proves the reality of the spring, and the 
abundance of its waters the strength of the spring. The holy 
happiness, dwelling in the heart, will manifest itself in cheerful 
obedience. Nor is even this all. 


§ 3. He who accepts the invitation becomes the means of communt- 
cating happiness to others. 


There is a third idea suggested by the words,—‘ He who ac- 
cepts the invitation shall be the means of communicating holy 
happiness to others.’ He shall become a secondary fountain. The 
same general truth is brought before the mind, in various ways, 
in the Holy Scriptures. When Zion is enlightened, she shines.” 
“Ye are,” says our Lord, the “light of the world.”* When 
Christians are shone upon by the Sun of Righteousness, the 
true light of the world, tléy, though naturally dark bodies, be- 
come luminous, and, shining as lights in the world, show forth 
to men around them the glories of Him who called them. What 
they have received they communicate. Acting as mirrors, in 
reference to God in Christ, who is holy love, they are changed 
into the same image, by that which is glorious, into that which is 
glorious. God shines in and on them; and they thus become fit 
for imparting to others the knowledge of the glory of God, in the 
face of his Son.” ‘T’o use another figure, they are saved them- 
selves, through Christ, from that state of moral putrefaction, 
which is the natural state of all men; and not only so, but satu- 
rated, as it were, with the moral antiseptic, they become “the 
salt of the earth.”” Christians become the means of communi- 
cating to others the knowledge, the holiness, the peace, the hope, 
the joy, they have obtained from the Saviour: “ Freely they have 
received, freely” they “ give.” 

So it should be. So, to a certain extent, wherever there is true 
Christianity, it actually is. A useless Christian is a contradiction 
in terms. He who has got good from the Saviour cannot help 
doing good to his fellow-men; and the degree of the desire to 
communicate, is the measure of the degree in which good has 
been received. This is as natural as for the stream to flow from 
the fountain-head, when it is surcharged with waters. He, frcm 
whom flow out no streams of living, life-giving waters, has reason 
to fear he has never yet come to the Fountain of life, and drunk, 


MW Isa-lx.%, 18 Matt. v. 15. 
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How illustriously was this declaration fulfilled in the case of the 
apostles and primitive Christians! Andrew brings Peter, and 
Philip Nathanael, to Jesus.” The woman of Samaria, having 
tasted the living waters, invites her townsmen to ‘come and 
drink.”” And what a deep, broad, rapid, river of life proceeded 
out of Jerusalem, carrying fertility and beauty through®tt the 
heathen world! Indeed, in every case of genuine conversion, the 
saying is verified,—Hvery one who, believing, comes to Christ 
and drinks, “ out of his belly proceed rivers of living waters.” 
There is one great important practical truth, which this sub- 
- ject brings strongly out, and which I desire to press on your at- 
tention in the close of this discourse. If we would be savingly 
useful to others, we must receive saving blessings for ourselves. 
If we would have rivers of waters flow out of us to refresh and 
cleanse others, we must. believingly come to Jesus, the fountain 
of life, and drink. If we would give freely, we must receive 
freely. If we would be instrumental «in obtaining for other men 
the Holy Spirit, we must be primarily desirous and diligent in 
obtaining the Holy Spirit for ourselves. If we be, as I trust we 
are, really desirous of succeeding in the good work of endeavor- 
ing to make others, both at home and abroad, holy and happy in 
the enjoyment of “heavenly and spiritual blessings in Christ 
Jesus,” let us seek for ourselves a larger measure of Divine in- 
fluence, and of that holy happiness which it produces. This will 
secure purity in our aims, constancy and perseverance in our 
exertions. ‘This, too, will draw down the blessing of God on our 
exertions,—for then they will be indeed, not only exertions for 
what is generally agreeable to his will, but exertions rising from 
the principles, and directed and regulated in the manner, wh®h 
he approves. It would'be rash to say, that an unconverted man 
cannot be made the instrument of producing in others a blessed 
change, to which he himself is a stranger. Such an event is not. 
impossible, and may actually have taken place; but the reason 
of the thing, the history of the church, and the declaration of 
Scripture, unite in support of the principle, that it is converted 
men who are to convert unconverted men,—that it is religious 
men who are to make other men religious,—that it is the possess- 
ors of holy happiness, who are to be the diffusers of holy happi- 
ness,—that it 1s those who have drunk deep of the fountain of 
saving blessings, “out of whose hearts are to flow rivers of living 
waters.” And admitting that an unconverted christian pro- 
fessor, or an unconverted christian minister,—what an incongru- 
ous combination of terms! though, alas, the still more monstrous 
reality they designate has, we are afraid, been no rarity in any 
age of the church,—may become the instrument of conversion to 
others,—he surely is among the sons of perdition, the most 
utterly lost,—who perishes of thirst while leading others to the 
Fountain of living waters; who, after conducting others to the 
regions of eternal light, when ‘the door is shut,” finds his lot 
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assigned him among the hypocrites “in outer darkness,”—‘‘ the” 
blackness of darkness for ever.” ‘There shall be weeping and 
gnashing of teeth.” | | 


-. APPENDIX TO EXPOSITION IX. 

f y : 

EXPOSITORY NOTE OF THE EVANGELIST. CONNECTION BETWEEN 
THE GIVING OF THE SPIRIT, AND THE GLORIFICATION OF CHRIST. 


JoHN Vil. 39. 


The evangelist subjoins an expository note on this statement of 
our Lord, which now calls for consideration. “ But this spake he 
of* the Spirit, which they that believe on him should receive: 
for the Holy Ghost was not yet given; because that Jesus was 
not yet glorified.”™ . 

This saying about “rivers of living water,” had a reference to 
that dispensation of Divine influence, which was to commence on 
our Lord’s return to his Father, to be “glorified with the glory he 
had with Him, before the foundation of the world.” 

It has been made a question whether, in this declaration, our 
Lord refers to the extraordinary, or to the ordinary, influences 
and gifts of the Holy Spirit; and whether the declaration in the 
88th verse refers exclusively to the apostles and Christians of the 
primitive age, or to Christians in every age. We are not called, 
by anything in the words, or their connection, to narrow their 
reference; and, therefore, we hold that there is a reference to the 
Spirit’s influence and gifts, of whatever kind, which were to be 
given after Christ was glorified. It was not the kind, but the 
measure, of divine influence and gifts, which was to distinguish 
the New Testament. ‘There were extraordinary spiritual gifts un- 
der the Old Testament—for example, the gift of prophecy. There 
were ordinary spiritual gifts also. How else were men sanctified ? 
But under the New Testament dispensation, both the ordinary 
and extraordinary gifts of the Spirit were to be more extensively 
and more abundantly communicated. There were, probably, more 
inspired men during the last half of the first century, than during 
the whole period of the old economy. Certainly, far more clear 
information respecting the character of God, and the way of sal- 
vation, was communicated in the course of these fifty or sixty 
years, than had been from the beginning of the world. 

The extraordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit were intended for 
the benefit of the church in all ages. We derive, and so will the 
latest generation of Christians, important advantages from the 
revelations made under the inspiring influences of the Holy Ghost 
in the primitive age, and the miraculous confirmations given of 
these revelations by his mighty energy. It is through that truth, 
revealed and confirmed by this miraculous agency, as well as by 


23 ra t, in relation to. Robinson, L. ¢. 24 John vii. 39. 
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an influence over every individual mind, opening it to apprehend 
the meaning and evidence of that truth, that men are made holy 
and happy, and are made the instruments of making others holy 
and happy ; that they are induced to come to Jesus, the Fountain 
of living waters, and drink; and that out of their bellies are made 
to flow rivers of living water. The statement is a general one, 
and holds true of every one believing under the New Testament 
dispensation. 

When these words wefe uttered, that dispensation had not com- 
menced,—Jesus was yet on the earth. It is under divine influence 
that men are led to believe in Jesus; and it is 'the Holy Spirit, 
who by means of the truth believed, puts men in possession of 
holy happiness, and qualifies and disposes them to be useful to 
others in making them holy and happy. Under the former econo- 
my, men were partakers of divine influence but in a limited meas- 
ure, corresponding with the limited and obscure character of the 
revelation then given.” In the degree in which that divine in- 
fluence was enjoyed, it made those who possessed it holy and 
happy, and disposed them to make others holy and happy. This 
is very evident from the words of the psalmist, ‘Cast me not 
away from thy presence; and take not thy Holy Spirit from me. . 
Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation; and uphold me with 
thy free Spirit: then will I teach transgressors thy ways; and sin- 
ners shall be converted unto thee.”” But our Lord’s words refer 
to that more abundant communication of divine influence which 
was to characterize the new economy; a communication corre- 
sponding in its abundance to the extensive and clear revelation 
given under it. : 

When a man, under the influence of the Holy Spirit, was led 
to believe the complete revelation of God in the person and 
word of his incarnate Son, as found in the apostolic testimony, 
and by divine influence operating through that truth understood 
and believed, was put in possession of the heavenly and spiritual 
blessings of the christian salvation, and made at once capable, 
and disposed, to become the instrument of conveying these bless- 
ings to others,—then were the words of our Lord fulfilled—that 
man, believing, had come to him and drunk, and out of his belly 
were flowing rivers of living water. Under the new dispensa- 
tion, the people of God were thus to be blessed, and made bless- 
ings, in a measure far exceeding that in which they were blessed, 
and made blessings, under the former dispensation. The fuller, 
clearer revelation, understood and believed, accompanied with a 


correspondingly enlarged measure of divine influence, fills the 
/ 


25 “ As the Son operated in mankind long before his incarnation, so also the 
Spirit was manifested long before the outpouring. But as the fulness of life 
belonging to the Son was not revealed until his incarnation, so also the Spirit 
was not displayed in his full power till the outpouring at Pentecost. The out- 
pouring of the Spirit, therefore, is the same circumstance in his development as 
the incarnation is in the development of the Son. It might be said that, until the 
glorification of Christ, the mvedua dyrov operated as évdiaberov, and after this as 
Tpogpopixov.”—OLSHAUSEN. 6 Psal. li. 11-13. 
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believer’s heart to an overflow with holy happiness, and at once 
fits and inclines him to make others holy and happy. _ 

e language of the latter part of this verse’ is somewhat re- 
markable. “ Literally, “The Spirit,” or “the Holy Spirit, was 
not yet,“—because Jesus was not yet glorified.” The Holy 
Spirit, here, is plainly not the Holy Spirit personally. He is 
“the eternal Spirit.” It might be said of him equally with the 
Word—“ He was in the world, and the world was made by him, 
and the world knew him not.” He brooded over the chaos. He 
garnished the heavens. He gave and sustained created intelli- 
gence and active power. He inspired the prophets. Ile sane- 
tified the Old Testament saints. ‘ Without the Spirit of God, 
as the perfective principle, nature would not have been nature. 
All things would not have been good—very good—but by the 
communication of his goodness; and without some special oper- 
ations of the Spirit, the godly, before Christ’s coming into the 
flesh, could not have been godly, nor in any present capacity for 
glory.” He formed the human nature of our Lord. He was, 
and is, and is tocome. ‘The Holy Spirit” here, obviously de- 
notes, the influence, operations, gifts, of the Holy Spirit—and 
not his influence generally-—but that measure and kind of influ- 
ence by which the New Testament dispensation was to be char- 
acterized, the Spirit which they who believe on Jesus Christ— 
that is, true Christians—should receive. It is in the same 
sense, the disciples at Ephesus said, that they had ‘not so much 
as heard whether there were any Holy Ghost;”” not that they 
were ignorant of the divine agent called the Holy Ghost, but 
that they had not heard anything of that remarkable effusion of 
divine influence, which the prophets had led them to expect 
under the reign of the Messiah, and which they were in the 
habit of calling the Holy Ghost. That divine influence had not 
yet been ‘put forth, and it was not till that divine influence was put 
forth, that our Lord’s words, in all their extent of meaning, could 
be fulfilled. 

“The Spirit,” in this sense, began to be “shed forth abun- 
dantly” on the day of Pentecost. The results of that abundant 
communication are embodied, and made permanent, in the apos- 
tolical epistles, which are the voice of Jesus Christ speaking by 
his Spirit, from his throne in the heavens; and, since that pe- 
riod, divine influence, attending that truth, hag led in innumera- 
ble instances, to the verification of our Lord’s declaration. 

The reason assigned for the Spirit not being yet given, at the 

a1 dyvov is excluded from the text by later critical editors. 

8 “oir nv. At the time that Christ preached, he promised the Holy Ghost; 
and, therefore, ‘the Holy Ghost was not yet’—not that he did not yet exist essen- 
tially in heaven; but ‘he was not yet’ in his manifestation and working. For 
this is the peculiar work and office of the Holy Ghost, to manifest and glorify 
Christ, to preach and bear witness of him: One must not fall into such senseless 
thoughts as to suppose that the Holy Ghost was only created after Christ’s resur- 
rection from the dead: What. is here written is, ‘the Holy Ghost was not yet,’ 


that is, was not in his office.” —Lutumr : 
29 Baxter. 30 Acts xix, 2. 
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time our Lord uttered these words, is, that ‘Jesus was not yet 


glorified.” The same sentiment is contained more at large in- 


our Lord’s words to his disciples :—‘ Nevertheless I tell you the 
truth: it is expedient for you that I go away; for Sif I go not 
away, the Comforter will not come unto you; but if I depart, I 
will send him unto you.” sess 

The glorification of our Lord is obviously his being exalted, 
receiving “a name above every name, a name at which every 
knee shall bow, and every tongue confess, receiving power ovel 
all flesh, all power in heaven and in earth,”—in one word, his 
being made “Lord of all,” as the reward of his having, in obe- 
dience to the will of his Father, ‘humbled himself, and become 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross.” 

There seems to be a double connection between Christ’s glori- 
fication, and the giving of the Spirit. The power of dispensing 
divine influence formed an important part of our Lord’s media- 
torial reward,—a reward peculiarly appropriate to his holy benev- 
olent character; and there was an obvious propriety that the 
work should be accomplished before the reward was conferred. 
It was becoming that he should have “ finished the work the 
Father had given him to do,” before, in the exercise of that un- 
limited power in heaven and earth conferred on him by the 
Father, he should “shed forth on men abundantly the Holy 
Spirit.” 

But this is not the only connection. The Spirit works by 
means of the truth, in satisfying the spiritual thirst of men, and 
in qualifying and disposing them to quench the spiritual thirst of 
others. Now, as the saving truth is just a plain account of what 
the incarnate Son did and suffered to expiate human guilt, and 
open a way for the communication of divine influence, and its 
results—true holiness and happiness to men, it is obvious that 
the revelation of that truth could not be complete till the work 
was accomplished. The history could not be written till the 
events had taken place. The Spirit was not sent till the instru- 
ment for making men holy and happy, in the degree which was 
to characterize the new dispensation, was prepared for him. 

It was not, then, so wonderful that men should at that time 
continue in a state of spiritual thirst, destitution, and painful de- 
sire; Jesus was not glorified, and therefore, ‘‘the Spirit was not 
yet.” But is it not natural to put, with some degree of astonish- 
ment, the question, Why should men to whom the word of the 
truth of the Gospel is come—why should they continue thirsty ? 
why should they not drink, and become fountains of waters? 
Jesus is glorified—the Spirit is given—all things are ready. All 
the obstacles which the holy character and the righteous law of 
God seemed to place in the way of sinful man’s happiness, are 
removed. Jesus has done all—Jesus possesses all—Jesus is ready 
to give all that is necessary to man’s true permanent happiness. 
‘The Spirit has been poured out—the Spirit is even still shed forth 


31 John xyi. 7. 
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abundantly—the promise is every day receiving new confirmation 
by additional fulfilments. ‘“ Your Father in heaven will give the 
Holy Spirit to them who ask him.” ‘“ Ask, and ye shall receive, 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened to you. 
Every one that asketh receiveth ; every one that secketh findeth ; 
to every one that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

If we have fot the Spirit, and if we have not the holy happi- 
ness which he only can give, there is no difficulty in discovering 
the true reason. It is notin God. God is not,—cannot be, un- 
willing to give that, to make the giving of which consistent with 
his truth and justice, he freely gave his Son, He is not unwilling 
to give the Holy Spirit. No, the cause,—the guilty cause, is in 
ourselyes: “We have not, because we ask not, or because we 
ask amiss.” 

Jesus Christ alone can satisfy the thirst for happiness. They 
who will not come to him, and drink, must for ever suffer the 
torments of unquenchable thirst, without even a drop of cold 
water to cool their tongue, tormented in the flame which cannot 
be extinguished. He now invites you—he has long invited you 
—he still invites you; but he will not invite you for ever. O, 
listen to his voice—comply with his invitation. Then will he 
not only lead you to the still waters to refresh you, amid the toils 
and exhaustion of the wilderness, but in due time, in the paradise 
above, as the Lamb once slain, but now in the midst of the 
throne, “he will feed you, and lead you to living fountains of 
waters and God will wipe away all tears from your eyes.” 


EXPOSITION XI. 


MISCELLANEOUS.—CHRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD—TRUE 
LIBERTY—REAL SLAVERY—SPIRITUAL PATERNITY OF THE JEWS 
—PRE-EXISTENCE AND DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


JOHN, vi. 12-59. 


THE law of Christ, in its spirit and precepts, is illustrated and 
exemplified, in the character and conduct of its divine Author, to 
an extent, and with a minuteness, which is indeed wonderful. 

Christians are commanded to “redeem the time”—to be dili- 
gent in their business, the service of the Lord—to “be instant 
in season, and out of season”—to ‘do good to all as they have 
opportunity”—never to be “weary in well-doing,” but to be 
“stedfast and unmovable, always abounding in the work of the 
Lord.” In this respect, as in every other, Jesus, our Master, 
has “left us an example, that we should follow his steps.” 

To be, and to do, all this, we have only to imitate him. 
“Follow me,” is a command of very comprehensive import. 
Never was there a life of such laborious, incessant, untiring, 
dutiful exertion, as the public life of Jesus Christ. “He went 
about continually doing good.” It was his “meat to do the will 
of his Father, and to finish his work;” and the language of his 
conduct was, “I must work the works of Him who sent me 
while it is day ; the night is coming, in which no man can work.” 
Never, probably, was so much thought, feeling, and active exer- 
tion, crowded into the same space of time, as in the ministry of 
our Lord. The intervals of rest which he allowed himself were 
few and far between. Day after day, week after week, month 
after month, year after year, unterrified by the threats, undis- 
mayed by the obstinacy, unalienated by the unkindness, of his 
countrymen, he continued to labor, even to fatigue, in healing 
their bodily diseases, and ministering to their spiritual necessities. 
He scarcely took time for the necessary refreshment of food and 
sleep, and seems to have grudged every moment which was not 
directly devoted to the promotion of the Divine glory and human 
happiness. 

Into this track of thought we have been led by the passage of 
sacred history now lying before us for exposition. After a 
fatiguing journey from Galilee, Jesus had been constantly en- 
gaged, during the concluding days of the feast of tabernacles, in 
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teaching the people in the temple. On the evening of the last 
day of the festival, while all the people “ went unvo their own 
houses,” “ Jesus,” who had no home to go to, “went unto the 
Mount of Olives,’ where it is not unlikely he spent the night 
_in solitary devotion; and, instead of repairing to the hospitable 
house of his friend Lazarus, at Bethany, to refresh himself by a 
cessation from labor, “early in the morning he came again into 
the temple, and all the people came unto him ; and he sat down, 
and taught them.” 

This was redeeming the time—this was diligence in his busi- 
ness—this was being instant in season and out of season—this 
was doing good to all, as he had opportunity—this was not 
wearying in well-doing—this was being stedfast and unmoyable, 
always\ abounding in the work of the Lord. 

Our Lord chose so early an-hour, probably, that he might 
have an opportunity of once more addressing his countrymen, 
before they left Jerusalem to retire to their respective homes, 
especially the more devout portion of them, who, previously to 
commencing their journey, thought it right to go up to the temple 
to perform their devotions. On his appearing within the sacred 
precincts, “all the people’—that is, either a great crowd, or all 
the people who, at that early hour, were in the temple-—gathered 
round him, and he, assuming the ordinary attitude of teaching 
among the Jews, sat down, and began to discourse to them. 

Among the cayses which prevent a man, who is really desirous 
of devoting his time and energies to their proper purposes, from 
being useful in the degree in which he wishes to be so, must be 
placed the unexpected and unpleasant interruptions which he 
often meets with. ‘These interruptions operate in a twofold way 
in producing this effect. They vtag time, which might be 
better employed; but that is not all: they distract the attention, 
they break the train of thought, they cool the ardor of pursuit, 
they sometimes ruffle the temper, and, in these ways, they both 
lessen the quantity, and deteriorate the quality, of our work; we 


1 John viii. 1. This should have closed chap. vii. 

2 John viii. 2.—In these introductory remarks, I proceed on the hypothesis that 
the paragraph, chap. vii. 53—viii. 11, 1s genuine, or, at all events, authentic. It 
is universally known among scholars, that its genuineness has long been a subject 
of controversy among critics and interpreters. Much may be said, much has 
been said, on both sides of the question—so much, indeed, as to make many stand 
in doubt as to its right resolution. If the matter is to be determined by the 
number and weight of names, it will not be easy to settle it; for, on the side of 
the genuineness of the paragraph, we find Selden, Mill, Bengel, Whitby, Calmet, 
Capellus, Osiander, Lampe, Michelis, Storr, Hug, Kuinoel, and Scholz; and on 
the opposite side, we find Erasmus, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Le Clere, Wetstein, 
Morus, Olshausen, Liicke, De Wette. Griesbach marks it as doubtful—probably 
spurious. Tischendorf omits it altogether. Such names being to be found on 
opposite sides, shows, what personal examination of the evidence will confirm, 
that it would be rash to treat the paragraph as a mere poetic invention ; and, to 
say the least, it seems, whether proceeding from John’s pen or not, to be, what 
Tholuck terms it, “a genuine evangelical tradition.” A full statement of the evi 
dence on both sides is to be found in Staudlein’s “ Prolusio,” of which Kuinoel 
gives an abridgement; and a shorter, yet clear state of the question, is given in 
Tholuck’s notes. , 
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not only do not do so much, but what we do is not so well done, 
as had we been secured from these teasing intrusions. i 
It is the part of a wise than to guard himself, as far as prac- 
ticable, from such interruptions. In the present state of things, 
to keep entirely free of them is, I. believe, impossible. Our 
business should be, when they occur, to get rid of them with as 
little delay as possible; and especially to endeavor to preserve 
our minds in such a state, as that, when the impertinent intru- 
sion is over, we may be able to resume our proper employment, 
as if it had not been interrupted, and prosecute it with as much 
alacrity and. self-possession, as if nothing had occurred to break 
in upon our thoughts, or disturb our feelings. _ 
. The principle announced by us on beginning these observa- 
tions is applicable to this case also. Here, as in almost every 
situation of difficulty in which we can be placed, our Lord has 
set us an example, and we should follow in his steps. When 
employed in his favorite work of teaching the people—a work 
delightful to himself, and most useful to his auditors—he met 
with a very impertinent and disagreeable interruption. His 
enemies, the Pharisees, entered, and endeavored to engage him 
in a work altogether alien from the design of his mission, with 
the intention of entrapping him into some statement which might 
be turned to account by them in securing his destruction, either 
by awakening the prejudices of the populace or the jealousies of 
the government. Though perfectly aware of their malignant in- 
tention, “in patience he possessed his soul;” with admirable 
prudence he eluded the snare they had laid for him, and en- 
tangled his unprincipled opponents in the net they themselves 
had woven; and, having dismissed them overwhelmed with dis- 
appointment and shame, he, without exhibiting the slightest ap- 
pearance of being agitated with passion, or led away from the 
subject he was discussing, immediately recurs to the agreeable 
and useful work in which the Pharisees had found him engaged, 
and prosecutes it just as if nothing had occurred. 


IL—CHRIST ‘THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD.” 


JOHN vir. 12-29. 


Your attention has repeatedly been called to the remark, that 
our Lord, in his discourses, usually borrowed his illustrations 
from present incidents and surrounding objects. Of this, we 
seem to have an instance in the case now before us. Our Lord 
had returned, early in the morning, from the Mount of Olives, 
where he had spent the night. It is highly probable, then, that 
it was in allusion to the rising sun making his appearance above 
the horizon, and investing all nature with light and beauty, that 
in the commencement of that discourse, on the illustration of 
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which we are about to enter, he represents himself as ‘the true 
Sun, the Sun of Righteousness, the Light of men.’ ® 


§ 1. The Claim. 


“Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the light 
of the world: he that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, 
but shall have the light of life.” 

Light, in Scripture, is the emblem of true knowledge, of true 
holiness, of true happiness,—just as darkness is the emblem of 
ignorance and error, guilt and depravity, privation and misery. 
When Jesus calls himself ‘the light,” he means that he, that 
he alone,—for there is but one Sun in the spiritual as in the 
natural world,—is the Author of wisdom, pardon, sanctification, 
happiness, in all the extent of that word. ‘I can—I alone can 
—enlighten the darkness of benighted man; I am, in the moral 
world, what the sun is in the natural world,—the source of light, 
and heat, and health, and beauty.’ « 

It is very unduly to narrow the meaning of the words, to con- 
sider them as merely equivalent to—‘I am the great Teacher, 
They include this; but they include.a great deal more than this. 
They are equivalent to—‘I am the Saviour ;’ and ignorance and 
error are by no means the only evils man requires to be delivered 
from. 

But he calls himself not only “the light,” but “the lhght of 
the world,”—not only the Saviour, but the Saviour of men. The 
Jews expected the Messiah to be “the light of Israel ;” but our 
Lord intimates that the blessings he had in store, and was sent 
to communicate, were intended for mankind at large. He was to 
be “a light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as ‘the glory of God’s 
people Israel.” 

“He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness, but shall 
have the light of life.” Let us endeavor, first, to apprehend 
the figure, and then seek its meaning. He who follows a moving 
luminous body enjoys its light ;—were a person following the sun, 
there would be no night to him. ‘That is the figure; now what 
is its meaning? 

What is it to follow Christ ‘as the light of the world”? and 
what is it to “have the light of life”? In order to answer the 
first of these questions, we must put another. Following a lumin- 
ous body is that which, according to the constitution of the 
natural world, is necessary in order to enjoy its light. Now, what 


3 The reference has been otherwise explained by some very learned interpreters. 
They consider the words to have been spoken “on the last and great day of the 
feast,” and find in one of its ceremonies what naturally suggested the figurative 
representation. “In the court of the women there stood two colossal candle- 
sticks, decorated with a multitude of lamps: towards the evening, these were 
lighted up, and the people danced around them with great rejoicing.” In allusion 
to this light of the temple, they consider our Lord as saying, “I am the light of 
the world.”— Vide OLsHAUsEN. 2 

4 John viii. 12. 5 Luke ii. 32, - See Note A. 
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is that which, according to the constitution of the spiritual world, 
is necessary in order to our enjoying the blessings which Christ 
hag to communicate? It is obviously faith—faith of the truth 
with regard to him, as the light of the world—the Saviour of | 
men. Whosoever believes the truth respecting Christ Jesus as 
the Saviour of men, he shall—he alone can—participate in the 
blessings of his salvation; ‘‘he shall have the light of life,” the 
life-giving light. I can scarcely doubt: that the reference here 
is to the» beautiful prediction of the prophet Malachi: “ Unto 
you that fear my name shall the Sun of Righteousness arise with 
healing in his wings.”* The true Sun, of which the sun in the 
firmament is but a figure, rises; and by his wings we are to un- 
derstand his rays, or rather, perhaps, the refreshing breeze which, 
in tropical climates, often accompanies the rising of the sun, dif- 
fusing health all around. ‘The light of life” here refers, not to 
Christ personally, as ‘the light of the world” does, but is de- 
scriptive of his benefits—the knowledge, holiness, and happiness 


‘which he communicates. *# 


The general statement is, ‘He who believes the truth, in refer- 
ence to Christ, he, and he alone, whoever he may be, whether 
Jew or Gentile, enjoys the blessings of Christ’s salvation. If a 
man do not follow the sun, he must walk in darkness. If a man 
do not believe the truth about Christ, he must continué in the 
darkness of ignorance, error, guilt, pollution, and misery; and the 
longer he remains in unbelief, the deeper does the darkness grow, 
till 1t becomes that darkness that may be felt—the blackness of 
darkness for ever and ever. On the other hand, he who follows 
the sun must enjoy his light. He that believes the truth about 
Christ, just in the measure in which he believes it, enjoys, and 
cannot but enjoy, the blessings of his salvation; the knowledge, 
the peace, the holiness, the hope, the happiness, which he, and he 
alone, can communicate.’ 

Like many of the other figurative representations of this truth, 
this beautiful metaphor conveys the important idea, that con- 
tinued faith is the appointed means of the continued enjoyment 
of the christian salvation. It is not he who has believed—it is 
he who believeth—who habitually believes, that shall be saved. 
We must follow the Sun of Righteousness if we would constantly 
enjoy the healing which is under his wings. If we follow Christ, 
we shall be happy in both worlds; if we follow Christ on earth, 
we shall follow him to heaven. « 


§ 2. The claim vindicated. 


This declaration was not probably understood in its full extent 
by any of our Lord’s hearers, though it likely was considered as 
a claim of being a prophet, if not the Messiah. In the minds of 
such of the Pharisees as were present, it excited that disposition 
to cavil by which they were so remarkably characterized. “The 


° Mal, iv. 2. 
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Pharisees therefore said unto him, Thou bearest record of thyself; 
thy record is not true.”” In these words the Pharisees seem plain- 
ly to have had a reference to what our Lord himself had said on 
a former occasion; and, apparently, they meant to accuse him of 
self-contradiction, as well as falsehood. He had said, “if I bear 
witness of myself, my witness is not true;’ that is, is not trust- 
worthy—is not to be credited unless supported by other evidence. 
It is just, then, as if the Pharisees had said,—‘ How do you recon- 
cile what you say now with what you said so lately? ~We have 
only your word for your being the light of the world. How can 
you expect us to believe such a declaration, or to trust to the 
promises which are founded on it ?%. , 

Our Lord’s answer to this cavil is contained in the verses which 
follow :—‘ Jesus answered and said unto them, Though I bear 
record of myself, yet my record is true; for I know whence I 
came, and whither I go; but ye cannot tell whence I come, and 
whither I go.’ Ye judge after the flesh; I judge no man. And . 
yet if I judge, my judgment is true; for 1 am not alone, but I 
and the Father that sent me. It is also written in your law, that 
the testimony of two men is true. I am one that bear witness of 
myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me.””° 

There is some difficulty in the passage, but so far as I have been 
able to apprehend it, this is the train of thought :—‘ In this declar- 
ation I have just made, no doubt I have uttered a testimony con- 
cerning myself. This testimony is not, however, on that account 
to be rejected as of no value. Indeed, from the circumstances of 
the case, I must testify of myself, else the truth about me could 
not be known." I know the truth, and can declare it. You do 
not know the truth about me, and unless I state the truth, you 
must remain ignorant of it. But my testimony is not unsupport- 
ed testimony—my testimony is indeed my Father's testimony, as 
is abundantly established, and his testimony is worthy of all ac- 
ceptation.’ Let us look at the words somewhat more closely. 

“Though I bear record of myself, my record is true ;” that is, 
‘It is not reasonable or safe in you to set aside my testimony, to 
treat it as if it were not true, merely because it is mine.’ ‘hey 
seemed to go on the obviously false principle, ‘ The thing cannot 
be true, because he says it.’ His reply to them is, ‘It is true; 
and though I say it, it deserves to be credited. I am a divine 
messenger; who can deliver the message, but he who has re- 
ceived it? I know whence I came, and whither I go. I came 
from the Father, I return to the Father. I am come to deliver 
a message, and I go to give an account of the manner in which 
I have delivered@it. You are utterly ignorant as to whence I 
came, and whither I go, and what is the message with which I 

7 John viil. 13. 8 John v. 31, 

9“ 6bev—rov: unde—quo. Ad hee duo capita potest referri doctrina de 
Christo. De illo agitur, v. 16, et seqq.; de hoe, vy. 21, et seqq.”—BxEnaxL. 

” John viii. 14-18. 


“Tumen et alia demonstrat et seipsum, Testimonium sibi perhibet. lux, 
aperit sanos oculos, et sibi ipsi testis est.”—Aueustin. 
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am entrusted. Ifyou knew whence I came, and whither I, go, 
you could not for a moment doubt but that I was warranted to 
give testimony of myself, and that that testimony, when given, 
was most worthy of credit. 

‘But your false principles of judgment prevent you from per- 
ceiving the truth on this subject. “ You judge after the flesh ;” 
you form your judgments of me, according to the carnal notions 
of your nation respecting.the Messiah, as a temporal prince and 
a national deliverer; and therefore you cannot 1eceive the truth 
respecting me. Jam not the kind of person you were anticipat- 
ing as the Messiah, and you reject my testimony, not because it 
is not true, but because it does not coincide with your carnal 
views. That is the true reason why you refuse to credit it. Let 
a person come with the temporal power and splendor you wish 
and expect, and you would be ready enough to receive his testi- 
mony respecting himself, even though unsupported by such evi- 
dences as I produce.’ 

“T judge no man.” These words have been variously inter- 
preted. ‘I'he statement, though unlimited, must plainly be quali- 
fied ; for no doubt,.so far from being true that our Lord judges no 
man, he is judge of all; all must stand at his judgment seat.” 

Some understand it as equivalent to ‘I am not a civil or crim- 
inal judge.’ Others understand it thus, ‘I do not now judge. 
My business now, and here, is to suffer and save. I will reign 
and judge, and condemn and punish, elsewhere and hereafter.’ 
These are both truths, but they seem to have no bearing on what 
is our Lord’s object. 

It is natural to seek the limitation in the context. Of those 
who do so, some look back, and others look forward. Those who 
look back, understand it as equivalent to, ‘I do not judge any 
man after the flesh.’ ‘Those who look forward, understand it as 
equivalent to, ‘I am not alone in my judgment. When IJ judge 
a man, the Father judges him also. My judgment is not so 
much mine, as his who sent me.’ The first of these seems to me 
the more probable interpretation. ‘ You judge generally, and in 
particular you judge me “after the flesh.” You form your 
opinion of me according to carnal principles. I do not judge 
you, nor any man, in that way. I judge on spiritual principles. 
I judge of men and things, not from their appearance, but from 
the reality. My opinion is regulated, not by men’s judgment, 
but by God’s judgment; “and yet if I judge,”—or rather, “ and 
when I judge,””—“ my judgment is true, for I am not alone, but 
I and the Father that sent me.” Whatever judgment I form or 
utter, is according to truth; for it is not mergly my judgment, 
it is the judgment of my Hather, whose messenger I am.’ 

I apprehend we have here, repeated, the claim made by our 


12 Rom. xiv. 10. 2 Cor. vy. 10. 

13 The use of édv, as equivalent to “when,” is not unfrequent in the New Tes- 
tament. John xii. 82; xiv’ 3. 1 John iii 2. The Hebrew on is used in the 
- game way Gen, xxxyiil. 9—where the LXX. has érav, 
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‘Lord in the fifth chapter, of so close a connection between him 
and his divine Father, as that, whatever he says is to be con- 
sidered as said by the Father; whatever he does is to be con- 
sidered as done by the Father. He speaks by the divine wisdom, 
which is common to the Father and to the Son. He-works by 
the divine power, which is common to the Father and the Son. 
If so, how could his judgment be but true? It was a matter of 
very little importance to him how they judged him. It was a 
matter of infinite importance to them how he judged them. 
How different are things in reality, to things in appearance ! 

Our Lord then goes on to state, that his testimony was not un- 
supported testimony. It was the testimony of the Father, as well 
as of himself. It is as if he had said, ‘There are two witnesses 
here, which the Mosaic law required.”* This is not a case to - 
which the principle of the Jewish law is strictly applicable, but 
the circumstances are more in accordance with it than at first 
sight they might appear to be. ‘I am one that bears witness of 
myself, and the Father that sent me beareth witness of me.’ How 
the Father bare witness of our Lord, is fully unfolded in the fifth 
chapter,” and has been already illustrated. He bare witness to 
him by the miracles he enabled him to work. These miracles 
could have been performed by no power inferior to divine. He 
bare witness to him by the supernatural voice and glorious ap- 
pearance that distinguished his baptism; he bare witness to him 
in those ancient predictions which were so wonderfully fulfilled, 
in his character, and doctrine, and actions, and sufferings. The 
argument seems to be, ‘Two men’s testimony is considered as 
satisfactory evidence. Here are two testimonies—and testimonies, 
each of them infinitely owtweighing all human testimony.’ 

With “ obtuse haughtiness,’”® or, perhaps, with an intention to 
induce him to utter some stronger and plainer declaration, which 
might lay a foundation for a charge of blasphemy to inflame the 

eople, or of sedition to alarm the government, ‘‘ they said to him, 
here is thy Father?” as if they had said, ‘Bring forward this 
witness, whose testimony is so good, as not only to be worthy of 
credit itself, but even able to make your incredible and unintel- 
ligible statements worthy of belief. We should like to see this 
Father of yours.’ oh 

Our Lord’s reply is worthy of his divine mission. ‘“ Ye neither 
know me, nor my Father: if ye had known me, ye should have 
known my Father also:”" as if he had said, ‘My Father is he 
whom you call your God ; ye think ye know him, but in truth you 
are equally ignorant of my true character and His, If ye had known 
me to be what I am,—the Son of the Father,—the Only-begotten, 
who was in his bosom from eternity, and who has been made flesh 
for the express purpose of revealing him that his glory may be seen 
in my face,—if you had known the truth about me, and received 
me in my true character, you would have known the Iather, tor’ 





14 Deut. xvii. 6. 15 John y. 32-39, 
16 Tholuck,. 17 John viii. 19 
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I should have revealed’ him to you, and, indeed, in knowing me 
you would have known him, for ‘ he has seen the Father that has 
seen the Son;” for he is “ the image of the invisible God,” ‘‘ the 
brightness of his glory, the express image of his person.” 

These words were spoken by our Lord in that part of the tem- 
ple buildings that was called the treasury.” This was in the 
court of the women, where there were placed thirteen treasure- 
chests, which served as repositories for the free-will offerings of 
money, and for the yearly tribute for the support of the temple.” | 
This was a place where there was usually a concourse of people. 
Vitringa supposes that the temple synagogue was in this place, 
but this is uncertain. . 

There can be no doubt that the Pharisees were greatly incensed 
at our Lord’s discourse, but though unprotected by any human 
guard, ‘no man laid hands on him.” ‘The unseen shield of his 
Father was around him. ‘ His hour was not yet come ;” and till 
it arrived, he wasimmortal. ‘The hand of the Lord,” as Olshau- 
sen says, “ protected the Beloved, until the hour of the great 
sacrifice.” 

“Then said Jesus again unto them, I go my way, and ye shall 
seek me, and shall die in your sins: whither I go, ye cannot 
come.” He said it “‘again;” he had said it before.” The train 
of thought seems to be this, ‘It is your interest immediately to 
attend to, and believe, my statements. It is thus only you can 
escape impending destruction. There is no time to lose—I will 
not continue with you always, I will not continue with you long; 
a time is coming, it is near at hand, when you will eagerly seek 
Him whom you now reject, but seek him in vain.’ 

“T go my way.” This is a declaration of the same import as 
that addressed to the Jewish rulers: ‘Then said Jesus unto 
them, Yet a little while am I with you, and then I go unto him 
that sent me. Ye shall seek me, and shall not find me: and 
where I am, thither ye cannot come.”” And to the disciples— 
“Tittle children, yet a little while I am with you. Ye shall seek 
me: and asI said unto the Jews, Whither I go, ye cannot come; 
so now I say to you.”” And again—‘I came forth from the 
Father, and am come into the world: again, I leave the world, 
and go to the Father.”* The words in themselves signify merely, 
‘I am about to leave you;’ but, from other passages, we know 
that he was to leave them, not by removing to some other place 
on earth, but by leaving earth and rising to heaven. 

“Ye shall seek me.” After our Lord had left the earth and | 
gone to heaven, the Jewish people were to be involved in deep 
distress. In their distress they would seek, earnestly desire, the 
presence and help of the Messiah, and Jesus was He. But their 
desires would be unavailing. They would not find him. He 
had been-on earth—they rejected him. He has gone to heaven; 

18 John viii. 20. 19 Mark xii. 41.— Vide Lightfoot and Relandi, Antiq. Heb 


% John viii. 21. 41 John vii. 88. 22 John vii. 33, 34. 
3 John xiii. 33. 2 John xvi. 28. 
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\ 
and he will not return to earth tovhelp those in the day of their 
distress, who, when he was with them, treated him with neglect 
and contumely. The words are equivalent to, ‘The Messiah will, 
not interfere on your behalf.’ | 
. On the contrary, “Ye ‘shall die in your sins.” These words 
admit of two meanings— You shall die under guilt—unforgiven. 
You shall go to the judgment-seat with all your sins uncancelled ; 
and, in this case, what can await you but hopeless condemnation 
and unending punishment?’ Or, ‘Ye shall die; ye shall be 
punished on account of your sins.’ The last seems the meaning 
in the passages in the prophecies of Ezekiel, from which the 
phrase seems to be borrowed—* The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die. The son shall not bear the iniquity of the father, neither 
shall the father bear the iniquity of the son: the righteousness of 
the righteous shall be upon him, and the wickedness of the 
wicked. shall be upon him.” ‘When I say unto the wicked, 
O wicked man, thou shalt surely die; if thou dost not speak to 
warn the wicked from his way, that wicked man shall die in his 
iniquity ; but his blood will I require at thine hand. Neverthe- 
less, if thou warn the wicked of his way to turn from it; if he do 
not turn from his way, he shall die in his iniquity ; but thou hast 
delivered thy soul. When I shall say to the righteous, that he 
shall surely live; if he trust to his own righteousness, and com- 
mit iniquity, all his righteousness shall not be remembered ;. but 
for his iniquity that he hath committed, he shall die for it.” 
“When the righteous turneth from his righteousness, and com- 
mitteth iniquity, he shall even die thereby.” ‘The Messiah will 
not interpose for your relief, and the wrath due to your sin will 
come upon you to the uttermost.’ 

“Whither I go, ye cannot come.” ‘I go to heaven, you 
cannot come thither; hell—not heaven—will be your habitation, 
when ye die in your sins—are driven away in your wickedness.’ 

T'o these solemn warnings of our Lord, which must have been 
at least partially understood by his opponents, they reply with 
profane levity, and with an impious sneer. ‘Then said the’ 
Jews, Will he kill himself? because he saith, Whither I go, ye 
cannot come.” 

Self-murder was by the Jews accounted the greatest of all 
crimes. Josephus, in dissuading his companions in war from 
self-destruction, to whatever sufferings they might be exposed, 
says strikingly of suicides—‘‘ A darker hell receives the souls of 
such ;””* a passage which probably suggested the still more strik- 
ing words of the poet of the “Grave:"-— 


“These herd together ; 
_ The common damned shun their society, 
And look upon themselves as fiends less foul.” 





25' Hizek, xviii. 20. 26 Ezek, xxxiii. 8, 9, 18, 18. 

27 John viii. 22.—“ Volunt dicere, se eum ubique posse invenire.”—BENGEL; 
gq. d., “He will not find it easy to escape beyond our reach, There is but one 
way—Will he take that?” 

2% routwy uev ddng dixerar “3; puxde oxoTwrepoc. De bello Jud, i. 3, 8, 6. 
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They resent the imtimatiow contained in our Lord’s words, 
that, perishing in their unbelief and impenitence, hell must be 
their final and everlasting abode, and endeavor to cast back the 
reproach, as if they had said, ‘What can the man mean? Does 
he intend to destroy himself, and thus to secure for himself a 
mansion in Gehenna, of which few will be anxious to be joint- 
tenants? In this case he is quite correct, ‘‘ Whither he goes, we 
shall never come.”’ 

Our Lord meets this impious sneer with an elevated serious- 
ness. He takes no direct notice of it, but he repeats, explains, 
and enforces his former statements. ‘‘ And he said unto them, 
Ye are from beneath; I am from above: ye are of this world; I 
am not of this world. I said therefore unto you, that ye shall 
die in your sins: for if ye believe not that I am he, ye shall die’ 
in your sins.” 

The force of the 23d verse seems to be this,—‘ The true cause 
of your constantly misapprehending and misrepresenting me, is 
to be found in the incongruity which exists between your carnal 
minds and my spiritual doctrines.’ In this case, his words suggest 
the same idea as that expressed more clearly in the words of the 
apostle: ‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God: for they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know 
them, because they are spiritually discerned.”” Or, perhaps, these 
words are explanatory of the assertion, “ Whither I go, ye cannot 
come ;” ‘while you continue earthly in your character, how could 
you dwell with me in heaven?’ He who feels this world to be 
his home, could never feel himself at home in that world, into 
which our Lord was about to enter. While men continue unre- 
generate, “not having the Spirit,” mere “natural” men, “‘con- 
formed to this world,” untransformed in the spirit of their minds, 
it is in the nature of things impossible that they should come 
where Christ is—that they should enjoy along with him holy 
spiritual happiness in heaven. 

This view of the words seem better to connect them with what fol- 
lows—“ TI said therefore unto you, that ye shall die in your sins.” 
‘This is the reason why I have strongly affirmed that, instéad of 
coming where I am going, you must die for your sins. With your 
present character, so directly opposed to mine, you cannot be saved 
—you must perish.’ Our Lord seems here to assert the same 
principle which he stated to Nicodemus, ‘‘ Except a man be born 
again, he cannot see”—he cannot enter into— the kingdom of 
heaven.” A man must have a heavenly character to fit him for 
heaven. He must learn to think with Christ, to will with Christ, 
to enjoy with Christ, in order to his dwelling with Christ. 

And the belief of the truth with regard to Him, is the only way 
of effecting this change of character, which is necessarily connect- 
ed with escaping destruction, and getting to heaven, ‘“ lor,” adds 
our Lord, “if ye believe not that I am HE”—or rather, “If ye 
believe not what I am,”“—the truth about me—‘‘ye shall die in 
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your sins.” The belief of the truth respecting Christ is, by Divine 
appointment, absolutely necessary in order to escape destruction, 
and obtain eternal life; “God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” “ He that believeth on him is 
not condemned; but he that believeth not is condemned already, 
because he hath not believed in the name of the only begotten 
Son of God.” And farther, it is through the belief of the truth 
that the carnal man becomes spiritual, the earthly man heavenly, 
so as to be qualified to be with Christ, where he is, to behold his 
glory, and to share in his happiness. . 

On our Lord saying, ‘If ye believe not what I am, ye shall die 
in your sins,” the Jews contemptuously asked, ‘‘ Who art thou?” 
—a question “full of insolence, and of malevolent ridicule,” 
equivalent to that proposed by them afterwards, “ Whom makest 
thou thyself?” It was probably their intention to entrap our 
Lord into some statement as to his Messiahship, of which they 
might have availed themselves, in making him an object of sus- 
picion and jealousy to the Roman government. 

With admirable wisdom ‘our Lord avoided the snare laid for 
him, and replied, “ Hven the same that I said unto you from the 
beginning.” “The beginning” may refer to the beginning of 
this discourse, in which case the answer is equivalent to, “I am 

athe light of the world,”—‘I am the author of knowledge, and 
holiness, and happiness, to mankind ;’ or it may refer to the be- 
ginning of his ministry. In this case it is equivalent to, ‘I am 
the person I have always represented myself to be; and if you 
were really desirous of knowing who I am, you could have no 
difficulty in finding out the truth.” For though our Lord in 
very few instances, in so many words, declared that he was the 
Messiah—and it is easy to perceive that there were important 
reasons for this caution—yet no intelligent hearer of his discourse 
could have any doubt that he did lay claim to be the divine, and 
divinely qualified, appointed, and aceredited, spiritual deliverer 
promised to the fathers. 

Our Lord proceeds ‘to remark—“TI have many things to say 
and to judge of you: but he that sent me is true; and I speak 
to the world those things which I have heard of him.” To 
remove the appearance of abruptness from these words, and to 

33 “ With Grotius, I understand br: = 4, 71, which is the same as ri, guid, what.” 
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free them from obscurity, it is necessary to call up to our minds, 
the effect which our Lord’s answer must have produced on his 
opponents. We cannot doubt that their countenances were ex- 
pressive of sarcastic incredulity, and it is not unlikely some of 
them gave utterance to this sentiment in appropriately bitter and 
contemptuous words. On this supposition, our Lord’s words are 
equivalent to—‘ Your behaviour lays a foundation for much 
condemnatory remark. JI have many things to say about yau, 
and to condemn’—for that is obviously the force of the word 
rendered “ judge,’”“——‘ but your contemptuous incredulity does 
not.dishearten me. Whether you believe what I say or not, I> 
know most certainly that it is true. He who sent me is true— 
He cannot be deceived, He cannot deceive; and I have in this 
case, as in every other, just delivered his message. ‘I speak to 
the world,” or in the world,” those things, and nothing but those 
things, which I have heard of him. I deliver my message, neither 
more nor less, just as I received it; and I know that it is true, for 
its Author cannot lie.’ 

The evangelist remarks, ‘‘They understood not that he spake 
to them of the Father.” Some of them—for it is scarcely pos- 
sible to suppose that they could all be so stupid—did not under- 
stand who it was that our Lord referred to when he spake of him 
who sent him,—they were not aware that it was God the Father 
of whom he spoke. i 

Our Lord then proceeds to say to them—“ When ye have 
lifted up the Son of man, then“ shall ye ‘know that I am he,” or 
what I am, “and that I do nothing of myself; but as my Father 
hath taught me, I speak these things.”“*. That we are to under- 

stand the lifting up of the Son of man of our Lord’s crucifixion, 
is plain from his own words on another occasion, as explained by 
the evangelist: ‘And I, if I be lifted -up from the earth, will 
draw all men unto me.” The inspired annotation is, “ This he 
said, signifying what death he should die.” The passage before 
us is a prediction that, after his crucifixion, many of those who 
had taken an active part in it should come to be persuaded that 
he was indeed the Messiah,—that all his claims were well-founded, 
—and that, as a faithful messenger, he had just done and said 
what he had been commissioned to do and say by his Father, 
who sent him.” How gloriously was this prediction fulfilled, 
when multitudes of Jews believed on the day of Pentecost! 
Three thousand* believed,—among whom were, probably, not a 
few of those who had “lifted him up,”—were constrained to 
acknowledge that that “Jesus whom they had hanged on a 
tree,” was not only “a man approved of God by miracles, 
and signs, and wonders,” but being “raised from the dead, 
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and set on the right hand of God,” was “both Lord and 
Christ.”” a % 

Our Lord added, “ And he that sent me is with me: the 
Father hath not left me alone ;* for,” as I said to you from the 
beginning, “I do always those things which please him.”* The 
Father was with him most intimately, by that common nature | 
of which they were possessed. ‘TI am in the Father, and the 
Father in me;” “the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.”" Here, however, from the connection, it is plain that 
it is the Father's presence, in his guiding, protecting, comforting 
influence, that is referred to, as when it is said, “ Ye shall be 
scattered, every man to his own, and shall leave me alone: and 
yet I am not alone, because the Father is with me.”” This is 
evident from what follows,—“ For I do always these things that 
please him.” ‘In everything I conform myself to the Father’s 
will. “My meat is to do the will of Him who sent me, and to 
finish his work.”’ Whatever opinion men might form of his 
doctrines or his conduct, he knew that in all he said, and all he 
did, he was the Father’s elect servant, upheld and delighted in by 
Him—“ his beloved Son, in whom he was well pleased.” 


II.—TRUE LIBERTY—REAL SLAVERY. 
Joun vu. 30-36. 


These statements, in connection with the miracles which he 
had performed, made a great impression on the minds of many 
of the hearers. We are informed that, “as he spake these words, 
many believed on him,”™ 

They could not help thinking that he must be the Messiah; 
and they seem to have intimated so much to himself... They 
professed themselves his disciples. The bulk of these men do 
not seem, at this time, to have been believers to the saving of 
the soul. The character of faith is to be learned from the object 
of faith. Not only may men profess to believe the truth about 
Christ—not only may they think that they believd the truth 
about Christ—not only may they really believe much about 
Christ which is not true,—but they may even believe much 
about him which is true, while yet they do not believe ‘ that 
truth ” about him, which cannot be believed without the believer 
being saved by it. Men may believe a proposition which, rightly 
understood, implies the saving truth, but which, as understood 
by them, does not imply it, nay, implies the reverse of it. Such 
was the case before us. ‘These men likely believed Jesus to be 
the Messiah; but then their notions of the person of the Messiah, 
the design of his mission, and the nature of his kingdom, were 

49 Acts ii, 22-36. 
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not only exceedingly defective, but essentially erroneous. In 
one point of view, they believed the truth about hirh, for he was 
the Messiah. In another and more important point of view, they 
did not believe the truth,—they believed falsehood, about him; 
for they believed that he, as the Messiah, would soon take to him- 
self his great power, and reign as a temporal prince, and employ 
himself in rescuing them from their subjection to the Romans, 
restoring the kingdom to Israel, establishing a universal empire, 
and giving the chosen people rule over the Gentile nations. And 
there can be no doubt, as to most of them, that on finding that 
he was not the kind of Messiah they expected, they would not 
have renounced their preconceived notions, and held fast by the 
faith they had professed, but they would have concluded that 
they had beenain a mistake about him, and that he was not the 
Messiah at all. 

Our Lord never availed himself of the mistaken opinions of 
men to secure professed adherents, and thus to swell the number 
of his followers. He took good care that if any mistake was 
committed in joining his standard, the cause of that mistake 
should not be with him. He wished to entrap no man into dis- 
cipleship. Instead of expressing himself as gratified by their ad- 
hesion, he informs them that something more is necessary than 
merely calling him Lord, in order to beimg recognized by him as 
genuine disciples—“ disciples indeed;” and while he promises 
them most important blessings if they become his genuine dis- 
ciples, he intimates, that these blessings, though of far higher 
value, were entirely of a different kind from those which the Jews 
generally were expecting from their Messiah. 

“Then said Jesus to those Jews which believed on him, If ye 
continue in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed; and ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free.”* In 
these words, our Lord intimates that he was a teacher of truth, 
not a temporal prince (just as when he said to Pilate, “Iam a 
king; but my kingdom is not of this world:” “I was born,”—I 
came into this world,—“ to bear witness of the truth; every one 
that is of the truth heareth my voice”); and that, if they would 
be, not merely nominally, but really, his disciples, they must 
“continue in his word.” The “ word” of. Christ is his doctrine ;* 
ahd to “continue in his word,” is to persevere in receiving his 
doctrine, holding fast as true whatever he had said to them, 
readily admitting as true whatever he might yet say to them, and 
bo ely following out their professed faith to its practical 
results. 

Such persons as thus continued in his word—-such persons 
alone—would he acknowledge as genuine disciples; and all such 
genuine disciples would “ know the truth.” To know the truth 
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is something more definite than to know what is true; it is to 
understand that revelation with regard to the salvation of men, 
through the mediation of the incarnate Son, which is so often in 
the New Testament called, by way of eminence, “the truth,”— 
the truth of truths;—the most important of all truths,—the truth 
of which he was full,—the truth that came by him, as the law 
came by Moses,—the truth, the reality, in opposition to the 
shadows, the emblems, of the introductory economy,—what 
Paul calls ‘the word of the truth of the Gospel "—‘ the truth 
as it is in Jesus.”" Our Lord’s manner of using the phrase ap- 
pears from chaps. xiv. 17; xv. 26; xvii.17,19. He assures these 
Jews, that such of them as were characterized by a persevering 
faith in him as a divine teacher, would, in due time, be made to 
understand that truth, the knowledge and faith of which were ‘at 
once necessary and sufficient for their salvation. By attending 
to-his discourses, it would gradually open upon their minds, for 
he would unfold it to them as they were able to bear it. Events 
would develop it; and, at the appointed season, the great monitor 
and instructor, the Holy Spirit, would be given them, who would 
“teach them all things,” and “ guide them into all truth,”—or 
rather, all the truth.* 

Our Lord adds, “And the truth,” this truth, “shall make 
you free.” ‘It will give you spiritual liberty,—freedom from the 
fetters of ignorance, error, guilt,"and depravity: in plain words, 
it will make you wise, good, happy.’ It is just as if he had said, 
‘Expect not from me civil enfranchisement,—temporal freedom. 
If you profess yourselves my disciples in this expectation, you 
shall assuredly be disappointed. But if you will permanently 
subject yourselves to my teaching, you shall have your minds 
opened to a system of saving truth which will emancipate you 
from a worse slavery than man can impose on man, and invest 
you with a freedom incomparably superior to any which man can 
bestow on man,—a freedom which will end in “ the glorious liberty 
of the children of God” in heaven.’ 

This was not at all what they either wished for or expected. 
Instead of thankfully accepting the proffered blessing, some of 
those who had just professed to be his disciples (for the words 
naturally refer to them, and not to others in the crowd who had 
made no profession of faith) were offended, and began to carp at 
his language, as if it implied an unfounded reproach on the holy 
nation, as if it represented them as a set of slaves, ‘They an- 
swered him, We be Abraham’s seed, and were never in bondage 
to any man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free?”” As if 
they had said, ‘You seem to think us a body of slaves; you are 
mistaken. As Abraham’s descendants, we possess honors and 
immunities superior to those of any other nation on earth; and, 
besides, we are not the slaves—we never were the slaves—-of any 
individual or nation. We are both in right and in fact freemen,’ 

As to the truth of the first statement, there could be no doubt 
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They, as Abraham’s descendants, had many and important privi- 
leges. They had “much advantage every way: chiefly, be- 
cause that unto them were committed the oracles of God.” 
“To them pertained the adoption, and the glory, and the cov- 
enants, and the giving of the law, and the service of God, and the 
promises; theirs were the fathers, and’—what was more than 
all—“ of them, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who is over 
all, God blessed for ever.”” As td the second statement, whether 
you consider it as referring to the Jewish people during the 
whole period of their history, or to the existing generation, it is, 
to say the least, a very questionable one. Though the Jews 
continued a distinct people, governed by their own laws and 
rulers,—to a certain extent, even in Egypt,—to a greater ex- 
tent, certainly, in Babylon, and under the Syro-Macedonian and 
Roman dominion,—yet surely it could not be said in truth that 
the people who, in Egypt, ‘sighed by reason of their bondage,” 
-—-who ‘served the king of Mesopotamia eight years,”—who 
were “sold into the hand of Jabin, king of Canaan,”—who were 
“delivered into,the hand of Midian seven years,” and “into the 
hand of the Philistines forty years,”—who were “ carried captive 
to Babylon,” and continued in captivity seventy years,—of whom 
Ezra says, even after their return to their own land, ‘“ We are 
bondmen,”—and who, in a solemn address to God, make use of 
this language, “Behold, we aré servants this day; and for the 
land that thou gavest unto our fathers, to eat the fruit thereof, 
and the good thereof, behold, we are servants in it: and it yield- 
eth much increase unto the kings whom thou_hast set over us 
because of our sins: also they have dominion over our bodies, 
and over our cattle, at their pleasure; and we are in great dis- 
tress,”"’—who were repeatedly subdued by the Syro and Hgypto- 
Macedonian kings,—and who at this moment were tributaries 
to the Romans, and very impatient of their yoke,—surely it 
could not be truly said, that they “were never in bondage to 
any man.” 

But even if both the statements had been true, they were ob- 
viously irrelevant. The liberty our Lord spoke of was plainly 
not a civil privilege, but a spiritual blessing. It was a liberty to 
be produced by the knowledge of the truth, of which those who 
had all the immunities of Israelites, and were free from any human 
yoke, might yet be destitute. They spurn the offer of spiritual 
liberty, on the plea that they were never in temporal thraldom, as 
if, though they had never been in bondage to any man, it follow- 
ed that they never were in bondage to any lust. Henry’s note is 
good:—‘‘ Carnal hearts are sensible of no other grievances but 
those which molest the body and distress their secular affairs. 
Talk to them of encroachments on their civil liberty and proper- 
ty,—tell them of waste committed on their lands, or damage done 
to their houses,—and they understand you very well, and can 
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give you a sensible answer—the thing touches them, and affects: 
them; but discourse to them of the bondage of sin, of captivity 
to Satan, and of liberty by Christ,—tell them of wrong done to 
their precious souls, and the hazard of their eternal welfare,— 
and you ‘bring certain strange things to their ears;’ they say, as 
Hzekiel’s hearers, ‘Doth he not speak parables?” This here was 
somewhat like the blunder Nicodemus made about being born 
again; but it seems in this case to have been rather a cavil than 
a blunder.” . 

Their sole object seems, indeed, to have been to cavil; and 
when persons are determined to find fault, it is easy to obtain an 
occasion. Our Lord replies to both their cayils, beginning with 
the last— We were never in bondage to any man.” The answer 
to this is in the 84th verse: “Jesus answered them, Verily, veri- 
ly, I say unto you, Whosoever committeth sin is the servant of 
sin.” As if he had said, ‘ What though it were true, that you are 
not, that you never were, in bondage to any man? you may not 
the less for that be slaves; you may not the less need the liberty 
which my true disciples -obtain, through means of the truth: 
“Whosoever committeth sin is the servant” or slave “ of sin.””’ 

The phrase, “He who commits sin,” describes not the man who 
occasionally falls into sin—‘ who is overtaken in a fault”*— 
who, under the influence of ‘the law in his members,” violates 
but too often “the law of his mind”—does not what he wills— 
does what he hates. It is the man who, being in the flesh, walks 
after the flesh—the man who habitually sins.* The habitual sin- 
ner is a slave—the slave of sin. Depraved principles dominant 
in his mind—“ Sin has dominion” over him. It “reigns over his 
mortal body ;” he ‘‘obeys it” by the desires and appetites of that 
body; and he “yields his members to it as instruments of un- 
righteousness.” 

It is common in all languages, I believe, to personify depraved 
poe, and to represent the man who is habitually influenced 

y it, instead of being guided by truth and righteousness, as its 
servant or slave: thus we speak of the slave of ambition, avarice, 
or lust.” This is the most degrading, if not the most galling, of 
all slaveries. Sin is the worst of all tyrants; his work is pollu- 
tion; his wages destruction. Sin exercises a double power over 
the habitual sinner—the power to condemn, and the power to de- 
prave. Sooner or later men must be ashamed of his service, and 
“the end of these things is death.” 

Our Lord does not say, in so many words, but his language ob- 
viously was intended to suggest the thought, ‘You are such 
slaves; surely, then, you require to be emancipated. The liberty 
which the truth gives, is a species of freedom, of which you stand 
very much in need,’ 

The reply to the second cavil, “We are Abraham’s seed,” is to 
be found in the two following verses:— And,” or moreover, 
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“the servant abideth not in the house for ever; but the Son 
abideth ever. If the Son therefore shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed.” . 

It has been common to consider these words as just a following 
out of the idea expressed in the 34th verse—‘‘the servant,” in 
the 85th verse, being supposed to be the same as “the servant 
of sin,” in the 34th verse. It appears to be impossible to extract 
‘a satisfactory meaning out of the words on this principle. “The 
servant,” and “the Son” are contrasted. If it be the servant 
of sin, it must be the son of sin—and what does that mean? and 
whose house is spoken of ? and what is the meaning of the ser- 
vant of sin not remaining in the house for ever, while the son of 
sin remains for ever? | 

Viewed even as a reply to the cavil, ““We are Abraham’s 
seed,” they are not without difficulty; but it is possible, in this 
way, to extract a coherent and appropriate sense out of them, 
The term ‘“ house” here, as in so many other places of Scripture, 
does not signify edifice, or mansion, but family ;” as, when we 
say, the House of Stuart—the House of Hanover—the House of 
Bourbon. It is true, as a general principle, that servants have 
but a temporary place in a family—a son has a permanent place 
in it. But the reference here is not to a family generally, but to 
a particular family—the holy family—the family of Abraham. 
“Weare Abraham’s seed :” ‘ We belong to the holy family, and 
are possessed of all its immunities.’ ‘Well,’ says our Lord, 
‘admitting that you belong to Abraham’s family—the holy 
family—the® peculiar people of God—in that family the servant 
abideth not for ever; it 1s the Son only who abides for ever.’ 
The reference may be to the facts in Abraham’s history, which 
the Prophet Isaiah,” and the Apostle Paul,” employ allegorically 
to illustrate the character and fates of the external, carnal, Israel- 
itish church and its members, in contrast with those of the spiritual 
church and its members. Abraham had two sons, one by Hagar, a 
bond-woman, who, as children, take their political status from their 
mother,” was, as it were, a slave-son; and another by Sarah, a 
free-woman, who was a free son, and because of this is called his 
only son. The slave-son did not continue in the family always; 
for, mocking his free-born brother, he and his mother were ex- 
pelled the family, while the free-born son continued in the family, 
and succeeded to the inheritance. 

If the allusion be to this, then the force of the words is, ‘Ye 
are, no doubt, Abraham’s seed,—+. e., Abraham’s descendants; 
ye, no doubt, are in the family, but it does not follow from that, 
that ye do not need to be free; you may be’—in truth they were 
—‘in the family, as Ishmael was in the family.’ And, possessed 
of Ishmael’s character, they were soon to meet with Ishmael’s 
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fate. They only who were in the family as Isaac was—who 
were “not of the circumcision only, but who walked in the steps 
of the faith of their father Abraham’*—they only were the free 
children of the family, who were never to be cast out, but enjoy 
the inheritance. ‘There isa freedom, then, which ye, though 
descendants of Abraham, need; and that is the freedom which 
my true disciples obtain through the knowledge of the tryth.’ 

In this mode of interpretation, I should have been disposed to 


acquiesce, had the 86th verse not followed: “If the Son therefore. 


shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed.” There can be no 
doubt that “the Son,” in this verse, signifies our Lord himself; 
and it seems very harsh to give the term a different reference, in 
the verse immediately preceding. This makes me seck the in- 
terpretation of this passage, not in the Prophet Isaiah, and the 
Hpistle to the Galatians, but in the Book of Numbers,” and the 
Epistle to the Hebrews.” In the third chapter of that epistle, we 
find Moses and Christ represented as placed in succession over 
“the house,” or the, family, “of God;” and Christ is represented 
as worthy of much more honor than Moses, as the founder of 
the family deserves the highest place in it; and, while Moses is 
represented as a servant over the family of bis Master, Christ is 
represented as a Son over his Father’s Family, which is also his 
own. Supposing our Lord, in whose mind lay all the truth 
afterwards unfolded by his apostles, to have had this view of the 
matter before him (and we know that the Holy Spirit only took 
of the things of Christ, and showed them to the apostles), a con- 
sistent and beautiful meaning comes out of the two verses. ‘ You 
are Abraham’s seed; you are in Abraham’s family, which is in- 
deed God’s family; but you belong only to Abraham’s natural 
descendants. You have privileges, but they are all external 
privileges; and not only so, they are but temporary privileges. 
You hold under Moses, the servant, who is not to continue for 
ever: the economy under ;which you enjoy free privileges is 
hastening to an end. Moses, the servant, as a ruler, is soon to 
-go. out of the family, and all the privileges which belong to that 
order of things are about to vanish away. ‘There is a spiritual 
fainily of God, of which the Son is the founder and the head; 
that family has higher and more enduring immunities. The Son 
continues ever, and so do all who hold a place in the family 
under him. Though you have all the privileges the servant can 
give you, what will these avail, when he goes out of the family ? 
There is a higher set of immunities belonging to those who hold 
their place in the family under the Son, and he only can confer 
them. ‘The Son has a freedom to bestow, of which ye, though 
free under the servant, stand in need; and if He make you free, 
ye shall be free indeed.” 

73 Rom, iv. 12. 

m4 “The évrac éAebOepoc stands in opposition to the imaginary freedom, which 
the Jews supposed they possessed as descendants of Abraham.”—OLsHAUSEN. 

7 Numb. xii. 7, 8. 76 Heb. iii. 5, 6. 

771 find that this is substantially the view taken by Chrysostom, the best in- 
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The freedom here referred to, is the superior state of privilege 
to be enjoyed under the new and better covenant, of which the 
Son is the mediator. This consists in a clearer view of the truth 
with regard to the divine character of the Father, as manifested 
in the person and work of the Son; in a generous childlike 
frame of temper and disposition, growing out of the faith of this 
truth; and in the possession of a simple and rational, spiritual 
and easy, system of worship corresponding at once to this revela- 
tion—" the truth,” and to the character which results from the 
belief of it. They whom the Son makes free, believing the 
revelation of the Father, made in, and by, the Son, ‘receive not 
the spirit of bondage again to fear; but receive the spirit of 
adoption, whereby they cry, Abba, Father.” Under the influ- 
ence of this spirit, they “‘come boldly to the throne of grace.” 
They are the true “circumcision, which worship God in the 
spirit, and rejoice in Christ Jesus, and have no confidence in the 
flesh.” They “walk at liberty, keeping God’s commandments,” 
serving him “in newness of spirit, and notin the oldness of the 
letter”— serving “‘ him without fear, in holiness and righteousness 
before him, all the days of their life.”” It is the Son who gives 
this freedom, and he gives it through the knowledge or faith of 
the truth. “As many as receive him, to them gives he power” 
—the privilege—‘‘to become the sons of God, even to them that 
believe on his name.” ‘ And if song}” then free men indeed,— 
“heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.”” 

Our Lord’s answer to the cavils of the Jews, seems, then, 
equivalent to, ‘Ye need to be emancipated, both from the slavery 
of sin, and from the servitude of the Mosaic institutions.’ 

But what are these things to us? Our Lord’s words to the 
Jews, are really as applicable to us, as they were to them. We 
all profess to have believed in Christ. Mere apparent—mere 
professed—discipleship will do us as little good as it did them: 
we must continue in his word; we must know the truth; then 
will we be truly his disciples,—then will we be made free indeed. 

How glorious is this hberty! How happy they who are pos- 
sessed of it! 


“He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, 
And all are slaves beside. 
He is indeed a freeman. Free by birth, 
Of no mean city; plann’d or ere the hills 
Were built, the fountains open’d, or the sea 
With all his roaring multitude of waves. 
His freedom .is the same in every state; 
And no condition of this changeful life, 
So manifold in cares, whose-ev’ry day 
Brings its own evil with it, makes it less: 





terpreter among the fathers, It is no valid objection that it was not possible that 
the Jews could thus understand our Lord’s words. Many of our Lord’s sayings 
were intentionally enigmatical—intended not to be understood at the time, but 
lodged in the mind, and to be called up again when events had given meaning to 
them. 7 Rom. viii. 15. 

79 Heb. iv. 16. Phil. iii. 8. Rom. vii. 6. Psal. exix. 45. Luke i. 74, 75. 

80 John i, 12. Rom. viii. 17. : 
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For he has wings, that neither sickness, pain, 
Nor penury, can cripple or confine, 

No nook so narrow, but he spreads them there 
With ease, and is at large. ‘Th’ oppressor holds 
His body bound, but knows not what a range 
His spirit takes, unconscious of a chain ; 

And that to bind him is a vain attempt, 

Whom God delights in, and in whom he dwells. 
a This is a liberty unsung 

By poets, and by senators unprais’d, 

Which monarchs cannot grant, nor all the powrs 
Of earth and hell confed’rate, take away : 

A liberty, which persecution, fraud, 

Oppression, prisons, have no power to bind; 
Which whoso tastes can be enslav’d no more. 
‘Tis liberty of heart derived from heaven, 
Bought with his blood, who gave it to mankind, 
And sealed with the same token. It is held 

By charter, and that charter sanction’d sure 

By th’ unimpeachable and awful oath 

And promise of a God. His other gifts 

All bear the royal stamp, that speaks them his, 
And are august; but.this transcends them all.” 





* 
This liberty is the earnest of the glorious liberty of the chil- 
- dren of God, for which the whole creation is groaning and 
travailing in pain :— 
“ A flight into’ G'od’s arms, 
Ere yet mortality’s fine threads give way ; 


A clear escape from tyrannizing lust, 
And full immunity from penal wo.”—Cowenr, “Task,” v. 


How degraded and miserable the state of those who are the 
slaves of sin! Are there no such slaves among us? Would 
God it were so. But no. There are many “committing sin,” 
and the faithful witness proclaims, “ these are the slaves of sin.” 
We all were once such bondmen, and some of us, it is to be 
feared, are in shackles still. Oh, that they would but open their 
eyes to their true character, and see, that, if doers of iniquity, 
they are without question slaves—and if they remain unenfran- 
chised by the Son, “stripes and a dungeon must be their portion 
for ever.”. 

Let us all remember that there is still both an external and a 
spiritual church—a church into which men can give entrance, 
and a church into which none but he who opens, and no man 
shuts, and who shuts, and no man opens, can give entrance. 
The privileges of the one are of little value, when compared to 
those of the other—worse than useless if disjoined from them. 
And at best, they are but of temporary duration. Alas, alas! 
how many, after having been for many years in the kingdom of 
heaven in its external form on earth, and occupied high places 
in it, shall at last be “ cast out,” being found to be not disciples 
indeed, “into outer darkness, where there is weeping and wail- 
ing and gnashing of teeth!” Oh, let us all seek to be free citi- 
zens of the Jerusalem above,—let us enrol ourselves as followers 
of Him who is “the King” and the King’s Son, and “ who shall 
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abide before God for ever.”" Let us act the part of good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, that being by him made more than conquerors, 
we may “enter through the gate into the city,” and become 
‘pillars in the temple of our God, and no more go out.” 


lll.— THE SPIRITUAL PATERNITY OF THE UNBELIEVING JEWS. 


JOHN vill. 87-53. 


In the verses which follow, our Lord prosecutes the subject, 
and says much that was calculated to disabuse the Jews of those 
most dangerous mistakes into which, under the influence of their 
misjudging mind,” they had fallen, with regard to the nature of 
their connection with Abraham, and the advantages which re- 
sulted from it. ‘I know that ye are Abraham’s seed; but ye 
seek to kill me, because my word hath no place in you. I speak 
that which I have seen with my Father; and ye do that which 
ye have seen with your father.”” 


§ 1. Not the spiritual children of Abroham. 


Our Lord’s object is plainly to convey to their mind this senti- 
ment, that though they were the natural descendants of Abraham, 
yet they had, in a moral and spiritual point of view, a very dif- 
ferent—a much less creditable—paternity. ‘I know that ye are 
Abraham’s seed.” ‘I never thought of calling into question so 
certainly true a proposition as that you are lineally descended 
from that illustrious patriarch. In that sense you are his cbil- 
dren, but in another, in a more important sense, you are not his 
children ; you are the children of a very different kind of father, 
and the present state of your minds is abundant proof of this. 
You are seeking to kill me; you are plotting my destruction— 

~you know you are—and the reason is, ‘‘my word has no place,” 
does not: abide, ‘‘in you.” You, very lately, professed to believe 
in me; and I said to you, if you abode in my word, you would 
be my disciples indeed. But itis plain my word has not taken 
fast hold of you—you have let it go already. Having found out 
that I am not the kind of Messiah you expected, you are now de- 
siring and plotting the death of him whom so lately you declared 
yourselves willing to acknowledge as the long-expected deliverer. 
My doctrine not being understood and believed, has made no per- 
manent lodgement in your mind,’ : 

‘In me you may learn what it is to have any one for a father. 
“T speak that which I have-seen with my Father; and ye do 
what you have seen with your father.” My doctrine is what I 
have received from my Father. It is what I have seen and heard 
when with him, asI have been from unbeginning ages—and, from 
its nature and tendency, it clearly shows who is my Father. Its 
spiritual, holy, benignant, character, tells plainly that it comes 


81 Pgal. Lxi. 7. 82 ddoxiuoc votc. Rom, i. 28. 83 John viii. 37, 88. 
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from Him who isa spirit; who is the Holy, Holy, Holy One; 
and whose nature, as well as name, is Love. Hz is my Father.’ 

“Ye do what you have seen with your father.” ‘Your actions 
tell who your father is, as my doctrine tells who my Father is. 
In both cases ‘“‘ father” here seems to mean spiritual model—the 
being, after whom the character is fashioned—the being, under 
whose influences the moral spiritual frame is formed. The thought 
that lies at the bottom of the representation is, ‘Men’s sentiments 
and conduct are things that are formed, and indicate the character 
of him who formed them. Your actions, which are characterized 
by falsehood and malignity, distinctly enough prove, that, in a 
moral spiritual point of view, neither Abraham, nor the God of 
Abraham, is your father. , The former of your spiritual charac- 
ter is not in heaven, wherever else he may be to be found.’ 

The Jews could not but have some suspicions whither our 
Lord’s remarks pointed; but they pretended not to observe it; 
and seemed to wish to represent him as a calumniator of Abra- 
ham. “They answered and said unto him, Abraham is our 
father."“ ‘If we do what we have seen with HIM, surely we 
shall do very well? Do you mean to slander the illustrious pa- 
triarch of our race— the friend of God” ?’ ' 

“Jesus saith unto them, if ye were Abraham’s children, ye 
would do the works of Abraham. But now ye seek to kill me, 
a man that hath told you the truth; this did not Abraham,”**— 
rather, Abraham acted not thus. ‘If ye were Abraham’s chil- 
dren im a spiritual sense—if ye were conformed to his character— 
you would imitate his conduct. But your conduct is the very 
reverse of his. You are desiring and plotting the murder of a 
man who has never injured you, whose only crime is that he has 
made known to you important and salutary, but unpalatable, 
truth. Abraham never did anything like this. He readily re- 
ceived every communication made from heaven. He never in- 
flicted injury on any man, far less on a divine messenger who 
had merely done his duty. No, no! if children are like their 
gee Abraham is not your father. He whose deeds you do, 

e is your father.’ 


§ 2. Not the spiritual children of God. 


The drift of our Lord’s insinuations was becoming more and 
more apparent, and the Jews were becoming more and more in- 
‘dignant, and more and more disposed to repel them with scorn. 
“Then said they to him, We be not born of fornication; we have 
one Father,* even God.”” The meaning, or rather reference, of 
the first clause, ‘‘ We are not born of fornication,”—‘ we are not 
a spurious brood, we are not bastards’—is doubtful. It may refer 
to what goes before, or to what follows. It may refer to Abra- 
hamic, or to divine, sonship. In the first case, it is equivalent to, 


84 John viii. 39. 85 John viii, 89, 40, 
86 £ya rarépa, a common father. Eph. iv. 6, 6. 87 John viii. 41. 
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‘We are genuine descendants of Abraham, Hebrews of the He- 
brews. Weare not Ishmaelites, or Samaritans; we are the chil- 
dren, not of the concubine, but of the wife ; not of the bond-woman, 
but of the free.’ From its connection, however, we think it more 
probable that it refers to the filial relation they claim to God. 
Idolatry is often in the Old Testament, in consequence of Jeho- 
vah’s representing himself under the figurative character of the 
husband of the Israelitish church, termed fornication and adul- 
tery. ‘To be born of fornication” or adultery—to be the chil- 
dren of fornication and adultery, is, according to the Hebrew 
idiom, just equal to, ‘to be idolaters ;’ as if they had said, ‘If you 
refer to something more recondite than mere natural relation, 
then God is our Father. We are not idolaters; we have not 
many fathers—gods many, and lords many. ‘To us there is but 
one God and Father.” Jehovah is our Father; and surely you 
dare not say anything against Him.’ They refer to such passages 
as, ‘Do ye thus requite the Lord, O foolish people and unwise? 
is not he thy father that hath bought thee? hath he not made 
thee, and established thee?” ‘Doubtless thou art our Father, 
though Abraham be ignorant of us, and Israel acknowledge us 
not: thou, O Lord, art our Father, our Redeemer; thy name is 
from everlasting.”” ‘ Have we not all one father? hath not one 
God created us? why do we deal treacherously every man 
against his brother, by profaning the covenant of our fathers?” 

In reply to this cavil, “Jesus said unto them, If God were 
your Father, ye would love me: for I proceeded forth and came 
from God; neither came I of myself, but he sent me.” ‘These 
words are equivalent to a denial that God was ther Father in 
the sense in which they claimed to be his children. He was their 
Father as he was ‘the Father of the spirits of all flesh, who had 
made of one blood all the nations of men for to dwell on the face 
of the earth.”” He was their Father, as he preserved and pro- 
vided for them, and blessed them. He was their Father, as they 
belonged to the nation of whom he had said, ‘Israel is my son, 
even my first-born,”” ‘to whom pertained the adoption ;”* but 
He was not their Father—they were not his children—in a 
higher sense. They were not the objects of his complacential 
regard, of his moral approbation—neither in spiritual relation nor 
character were they his children. They were not “heirs of 
God,” neither were they “‘ partakers of a divine nature.” 

“Tf God were your Father,” and you his children, then “ you 
would love me.” He was the Son of God by way of eminence,. 
“the first-born among many brethren.” Surely they could not 
be God’s children, if they did not love him; and surely they could 
not love Him and hate his Son, who was the image of the in- 
visible God—the brightness of his glory—the express image 
of his person, in whose face the glory of the Father was mani- 

83 Deut. xxxii. 6. 89 Isa. lxiii. 16. 9 Mal. ii. 10. 


91 John viii. 42. 92 Acts xvil. 26. 9 Exod, iv. 22 
%4 Rom. ix. 4. 8 Rom. viii. 17. 2 Pet, i. 4. 
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fested. “He that loveth him that begat, loveth him also that is 
begotten of him.””* 

“T proceeded forth and came from God.” It is difficult to say 
whether these are two different expressions for the same thing-— 
our Lord’s divine mission; or whether the first refers to his son- 
ship, and the other to his mission. ‘Iam his Son—I am his 
messenger. If ye were his children, you would love me as his 
Son, and readily receive me as his messenger.’ ‘ Neither came 
T of myself, but he sent me.” ‘Iam no unauthorized teacher— 
I have a commission, a clearly-authenticated commission, from 
Him who you say is your Father; but surely he cannot be your 
Father, else instead of seeking to kill me, ye would have gladly 
and gratefully received my message, and treated myself with the 
most respectful and affectionate kindness,’ 

Our Lord adds, ‘Why do ye not understand my speech? 
even because you cannot” hear my word.”” Our Lord refers here 
to the difficulty—to a certain extent real, to a much greater ex- 
tent affected—which the Jews had discovered in apprehending 
the meaning of what he had been saying to them. ‘ Speech”” 
and “word,” are nearly but quite synonymous. “Speech” 
is external address—discourse as spoken ;—‘ word” is the same 
address, viewed as the expression of thought. ‘ Why do you not 
understand my discourse? It is because you do not relish its 
subject.” ‘‘ Hear” is equivalent to listen. ‘You dislike it so 
much that you will not listen to it.’ It is true as a general prin- 
ciple, that the cause why the Jews, and indeed mankind gener- 
ally, do not understand the christian revelation, is, that they are 
so indisposed to its substance, that they are morally incapable of 
giving it that consideration that is necessary to its being under- 
stood. But our Lord’s reference is plainly to his present dis- 
course. ‘You affect to feel great difficulty in apprehending my 
meaning. The reason is, you are not disposed to attend to, or 
believe, what I am saying.” But as you seem not to compre- 
hend me clearly, I shall state the truth in words, which you will 
not be able, however much you might wish it, to misapprehend 

Fi misrepresent.’ 


§ 3. The children of the Devil. 


Our Lord, then, in the words before. us, in plain terms tells 
‘them the truth, with regard to their spiritual or moral paternity. 


% Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3. 2 Cor. iv. 6. 1 Johny. 1. 

97 “Similis epitasis, non potest. 1 Cor. ii. 14.”——-BENGEL, 8 John vill. 43. 

99 Nadia. 100 Aoyoc. 

1“Vjiické distinguishes between AaAia and Adyoc thus :—He regards the latter 
as denoting the contents or the sentiments, and the former as meaning the form, 
the Adyoc Aahotpuevoc. This is quite correct in itself; but it is evident that, in 
one passage, the two expressions are employed synonymously, since AaAca, in 
connection with yivéoxevv, must necessarily have reference to the sentiments.”— 
OrsnausEN, ‘Priore membro stuporem eorum perstringit ; altero prafractum et 
impotens doctrine odium.”—Catvin. . 

2 “Qui veri sunt Dei filii et domestici non possunt paterne domus ignorare 
linguam.”—Mxy aNnorHon. 
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“Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your father ye 
will do: he was a murderer from the beginning, and abode not 
in the truth, because there is no truth in him.. When he speak- 
eth a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he is a liar, and the father 
of it.” 

Fully to understand the first part of this verse, a number of 
questions must be answered. The first is, Who is “the devil”? 
the second, What is meant by the devil being the Jews’ “ father” ? 
the third, What is it to be of “the devil”? the fourth, What are 
“the lusts” of the devil? the fifth, What is it to ‘‘ do” these lusts ? 
and the sixth, What is it “to will” to do these lusts ? 

With regard to that very remarkable being, here termed “ the 
devil,” and elsewhere “ Satan,” ‘the tempter,” “ the old serpent,” 
“the destroyer,’ our information, all of course derived from 
revelation, though very limited, is abundantly distinct. He is a 
being of the angelic order, formed, as all intelligent beings were, 
’ in a state of moral integrity, who, ata period anterior to the fall 
of man, in consequence of violating the Divine law, in a manner 
of which we are not particularly informed, was (along with a 
number of other spirits, who, it would appear, in consequence of 
being seduced by him, were partakers of his guilt) cast out of 
heaven, his original abode, placed in a state of degradation and - 

unishment, and reserved to deeper shame and fiercer pains, at 
the day of the revelation of the righteous judgment of God. 

Through his malignity and falsehood, man, who was innocent, 
became guilty—man, who was holy, became depraved—man, who 
was happy, became miserable—man, who was immortal, became 
liable to death. Over the minds of the human race, while they 
continue unregenerate, he exercises a very powerful, though not 
physically irresistible, influence; and hence is termed “ the 
prince,” “the god of this world,” “the spirit which worketh in 
the children of disobedience,” who “leads them captive at his 
will.”* Even over their bodies he has, in many instances, exer- 
cised’a malignant power. He exerts himself, by his numerous 
agents, in counter-working the Divine benignant plan for the 
salvation of men, throwing obstacles of various kinds in the way 
of their conversion, and spreading his snares for, and aiming his 
fiery darts at those who have thrown off his yoke. Error, sin, 
and misery, in all-their forms, are ultimately his works; and his 
leading object is to uphold and extend the empire of evil in she 
universe of God. 

When this malignant powerful being is termed the father of 
the Jews, it is obvious that the term is employed in a figurative 
or analogical sense. That being is, in a moral point of view, my 
father, under whose influence my character has been formed, and 
whose sentiments, and feelings, and conduct, are, as it were, the 
model after which mine are fashioned, When, then, the devil is 
represented as the father of these Jews, it intimates, that instead 


3 John viii. 44. See Note C. 
4 John xii. 81; xiv. 80. 2 Cor. iv. 4, 2 Tim, ii, 26, 
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of having a spiritual character formed under divine influence 
they had one formed under a diabolical influence; and instead 
of being formed in God’s likeness, or in the likeness of Abraham 
his friend, they, in their great moral lineaments, resembled the 
grand enemy of God and man. “The devil is your father,” is 
equivalent to—‘ Your character has been formed under the in- 
fluence, and fashioned after the model, of “ the wicked one.”’ 

To be “of” the devil, their father, is the next phrase which 
requires exposition. The particle “of,” expresses relation of a 
great variety of kinds. One of the most common of these is 
property. Tio be “of the* world,” is to be the world’s own. 
“The world loves its own,”—those who are “of it.” To be “of 
God,” or “ God’s,” is to belong to God, to be God’s property and 
posse To be “of Christ,” or ‘ Christ’s,” is to belong to 

im. To be “of the devil,” or “the devil's,” is to belong to him, 

to be as it were his property. All created beings are, and must 
be, in one sense, and that a most important one, God’s property. 
The devil himself, in that sense, 1s God’s. He is subject to his 
control, and will be made to serve his purpose. But in another 
sense, the Jews, and all who possess the same character, are the 
property of the wicked one; they practically renounce their de- 
pendence on God ;\ they deny his proprietorship, and they prac- 
tically surrender themselves to the wicked one, yielding them- 
selves his slaves, and their members as instruments of unright- 
eousness in his service. Itis as if our Lord had said, ‘Ye sa 
that ye are God’s peculiar people, but ye are really the devil’s 
self-sold slaves.’ ‘hat this is the leading idea seems plain from 
what follows, which is explanatory or confirmatory of this. 
_ “The lusts of your father ye will do.” “ Lusts” are strong 
desires. Now what is meant by the desires of the devil? ‘ Lust,” 
in Scripture, signifies, not merely desire, properly so called, but 
the object of desire. ‘The lust of the eye” is a general name 
for those things which, contemplated by the eye, excite desire,— 
what is splendid or beautiful. ‘The lusts of the devil” are to 
be understood, in this way, not of his individual desires or longings, 
—for how could the Jews do these ?—but of the things which are 
the object of his desires,—such as the establishment and per- 
manence of error, vice, and misery among men,—whatever is 
calculated to gratify his impious malignant mind, a mind of 
which, as Milton powerfully expresses it, “evil is the good.” 
To do the things which the devil desires, is to oppose truth, and 
to increase sin and misery. ‘hese things the Jews did—habit- 
ually did. 

The phraseology is emphatic,—‘‘ ye will do.” The term “ will” 
is not here the mere sign of futurition,—it denotes disposition, 
determination, choice. ‘ Ye will do the evil things which your 
infernal father wishes for.’ It is a phrase of the same kind as— 
“Tf any man will be my disciple;” “If any man will do the will 
of God, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


5 John vii. 17 
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The Jews were not merely occasionally, by strong temptation, 
induced to do what is in accordance with the devil’s desires, but 
their desires were so habitually consentaneous with his, that in 
seeking to gratify themselves, they produced the result which he 
desired. They were cheerful servants—voluntary slaves. 

In the middle part of the verse, our Lord intimates the par- 
ticular points of similarity of character and conduct which proved 
them the moral progeny, the self-surrendered property, of the 
wicked one. ‘He was a murderer from the begining.” He 
was a manslayer, a homicide,’ from the beginning.’ The refer- . 
ence here is plainly to the history of the fall of man. ‘“ From 
the beginning,”’—is equivalent to—‘from the very origin of the 
human race.’ Man was formed immortal. It was in consequence 
of the sin which was brought about by the temptation of the 
devil that the awful sentence was pronounced, ‘ Dust thou art, 
and unto dust shalt thou return.” It is said, ‘‘By man came 
death ;” with equal truth may it be said, ‘ By the devil came 
death.’ To use the language of an apocryphal writer, “God 
made not death. He created man to be immortal, and made 
him an image of his own eternity: but through the devil’s envy 
or malignity came death into the world.” All the death, tem- 
poral, spiritual, and eternal, in the world, is ultimately his work; 
and, perhaps, on this account, he receives the fearful appellation, 
“He that has the power of death.” In all the extent of mean- 
ing belonging to the term, then, he is a murderer. Our Lord’s 
words were plainly fitted, and intended, to excite the thought, 
‘ And are not ye his children? You are seeking to murder me, 
an innocent man. Verily, ye do the deeds of your father.’ 

Another leading feature in the devil’s character is his false- 
hood. Malignity guides him in the choice of ends, and falsehood 
characterizes the means he employs to gain thats ends, “Hed 
abode not in the truth.” These words have often, perhaps 
generally, been considered as stating that the devil did not per- 
severe in that state of integrity in which he was created. He 
was formed, no doubt, like the rest of the angels, in the moral 
image of God, of which truth is a leading feature; and he cer- 
tainly did not continue possessed of this image. But we doubt 
the accuracy of this interpretation. Surely it could not be said 
of Satan before his fall, ‘there was no truth in him.’ In this 
case, a thing would be represented as the cause of itself. Besides, 
the word translated “ abode,” though it wears the preterite form, 
uniformly, both in the classics and in the New Testament, is 
used in a present sense,—‘ He abides,’ literally, he stands, ‘not 
in the truth.’ It refers to his habitual character as false. He 
is habitually untrue; he has no liking for what is real; his de- 
light is in delusion and errcr, wrong thought, false feeling, de- 

6 dvOpwroKkTovoc. 

7 “Tucké, De Wetté, and Nitzsch have maintained a reference to the murder 
of Abel by Cain. 1 John iii. 18.—This, however, evidently takes away from the 


depth of the meaning.” —OxsHausEn. 
* Gen. ili, 19 1 Cor. xy. 21, 9 Wisd. ii. 28, 24. 10 Heb. ii. 14. 
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ceitful conduct. He stands not in the truth ; and the reason is, 
since he became depraved, “there is no truth in him.” The 
great radical falsehood, which forms, as it were, the very moral 
nature of the devil, is, that happiness, true life, is not i God, 
and is to be obtained out of Him, away from Him, opposed to 
Him. This is the lie of lies, by which the devil deceives himself, 
and deceives all who yield themselves to his influence. And 
here, as in the former case, our Lord’s words are plainly intended 
to suggest the thought,—‘In falsehood, as well as in malignity, 
you bear the image—you do the deeds—of your father. You 

ate truth; you love falsehood. By the most deceitful means, 
you endeavor to accomplish your malignant ends. Are ye not, 
then, of your father the devil ?’ i 

The concluding clause of the verse has been variously inter- 
preted, according as it has been considered as referring to the 
devil, or to the person who is of the devil. The first is the more 
ordinary way of explaining it. ‘ When he,’—that is, the devil, 
—“speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own.”” When he utters 
falsehood, he acts according to his nature, his own proper charac: 
ter; “for he is,” and ever has been since his apostasy, “a liar, and 
the father of¢it.” There is no antecedent to “it.” Lying, as im- 
plied in the word “‘liar,” has generally been understood. He‘is 
the father of lying,—the first lar in the universe of the God of 
truth, and the cause, direct or remote, of all the falsehood that 
ever has been in it. This is very good sense; it is in accordance 
with the facts of the case, and very well corresponds with the 
context. 

Some, however, perceiving, what there can be no doubt of, that 
the natural translation of the last clause is, ‘and'so is his father,’ 
and seeing, at the same time, how inapplicable these words would 
be to the devil, have supposed that the statement does not refer 
to him, but to any one of the Jews who were “of him” as their 
father,—rendering the passage, ‘“‘ When any one of you speaketh 
a lie, he speaketh like his kindred; for he is a liar, and so is: his 
father.” ‘He belongs to a family whose vernacular tongue is 
falsehood. No wonder he lies; the wonder would be if he spoke 
truth.’ Though this view is taken by some excellent scholars,” 
we, upon the whole, prefer the more common one. 

Our Lord goes on to state, that so completely did they resem- 
ble their father in their hatred to truth, that the very reason why 
they did not believe Him, was that he told them the truth. Had 
he concealed, had he denied, the truth,—had he told a falsehood, 
—then they would have believed him. Ay, when what they 
thought he had said was indeed a falsehood, then they had be- 
lieved him; for so long as they thought that he was the Messiah 
they were expecting, they were disposed to be his disciples ;—no 
sooner did they know the truth, than it was ‘‘ Away with him; 
away with him.” ‘They were as much opposed as the devil him- 

u hyry, speaking of demons, says ré petidoc Todroig oikeiov, 
ba Bishop Middleton, (Gentian Wakeheld. — ; 
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self to the truth,—refusing to receive our Lord’s doctrite, not only 
although it was truth, but because it was truth. ‘And because 
I tell you the truth, ye believe me not.”” 

The leading idea is, ‘ Falsehood has laid such fast hold of, has 
taken such deep root in, your minds,—you so firmly believe a 
lie,—that truth, instead of being a recommendation to my state- 
ments, is the very thing which prevents you from receiving them.’ 
They had professed faith in him; but that was when they were 
in a mistake respecting his character. They had concluded that 
he was “the Messiah,” understanding by that word a temporal ” 
deliverer. Viewing him in this false light, they were quite ready 
to be his followers; but no sooner had he told them the truth, 
that the liberty he came to bestow was a liberty of mind and 
heart, to be produced by the operation of his doctrine understood 
and believed, than they retracted their profession,—they would 
not acknowledge him as the Messiah,—they would not “continue 
in his word,”—they would not be ‘his disciples.” Had he told 
them a lie,—had he flattered their prejudices,—had he promised 
to ‘restore the kingdom to Israel,” in their sense of these terms, 
—then they would have believed him, then they would have fol- 
lowed wherever he chose to lead. But because he told them the 
truth, that he was not a temporal deliverer, but a spiritual Saviour, 
—‘therefore,” on that very ground, they disbelieved him, and 
were disposed not only to “go back, and walk no more with 
him,” but even to wish and to plot his destruction. They thus 
showed that they not only had no appetite for truth, but a positive 
distaste for it, and proved their spiritual relationship to him who 
is a liar, who abides not in the truth, in whom there is no truth. 
So dangerous is it for the mind to get under the influence of error 
. respecting the great fundamental principles of religion. It leads, 
in innumerable instances, to the mistaking of truth for falsehood, 
and falsehood, for truth,—and induces men to receive a doctrine 
for the very reason for which they ought to reject it, and to reject 
a doctrine for the very reason for which they ought to receive it. 

In rejecting our Lord’s doctrine, they acted very inconsistently. 
On the ground of his miracles, they had professed faith in him, 
Now, what had occurred which ought to have shaken that faith? 
Was there anything that our Lord had said or done to prove that 
he was an impostor,—to neutralize, or more than neutralize, the 
evidence which had led them to offer to become his disciples? 
This seems the import of the words which follow :—“ Which of 
you convinceth me of sin? Andif I say the truth, why do ye 
not believe me?” 

The word “sin” may refer either to conduct or opinion, or 
both. It may be either error or fault, or both. The reference 
is, I think, primarily to opinion, though our Lord chose, inten- 
tionally, a word which had a wider import. The term “con- 
vince” is used in an obsolete sense, as equivalent to ‘convict.’ 
There may be cases—they are not of unfrequent occurrence—in 

13 John viii. 45. ‘4 John viii. 46. 
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which it is impossible to convince an opponent of error, when it . 
may still be very reasonable to refuse to believe him. If I can 
convict him of error, it is enough. But our Lord sets them at 
defiance. ‘Which of you can convict me of saying or doing 
anything which should shake that confidence in me you so lately 
expressed ? what is there in what I have said since, that can be 
disproved? You said you believed me to be a divine messenger ; 
is there anything I have said, since you made that profession,. 
that is self-contradictory, that is inconsistent with fact, that is 
irreconcilable with any part of the Scriptures, which I, as well 
as'you, hold to be “ given by inspiration of God”? If there is, - 
you will be able to convict me of sin as a public instructor—that 
1s, of error—but if, as is the truth, there is none of you who can 
thus convict me of sin, why do you not believe me? Is the evi- 
dence of my divine mission less clear and satisfactory than it 
was? and if not, what adequate reason can you give why you 
do not believe me? No, no; you do not believe my words, be- 
cause ye do not like my doctrine; and you do not like my doc- 
trine, just because it 1s truth, and, being truth, will not at all 
harmonize with those false sentiments, those lies which, under the 
influence of the father of lies, you have systematized in your 
minds. ‘The reason why you do not believe me is, not that ye 
are of God, as you profess to be, but because ye are not of God, 
but of God’s great enemy, the devil.’ 

“He that is of God heareth God’s words: ye therefore hear 
them not, because ye are not of God.” |“ He that is of God,” 
is descriptive of the same person as “ason of God;” but it 
seems to describe the person as the peculiar property of God, 
just as “to be of the devil,” is to belong to the devil. All men 
are God’s property.. All the Jews were God’s property, in a 
peculiar sense ; in a still more peculiar sense, regenerate men are 
his property: ‘The Lord’s portion is his people; Israel”—the 
spiritual Israel “is the lot of his inheritance.” “The Lord hath 
set apart the godly man for himself.””” 

He who, in this sense, belongs to God, ‘‘ Heareth God’s word.” 
“ Hears” is equivalent to, listens to—attends to—believes—obeys. 
Whatever revelation God makes of his will, accompanying it, as 
he always does, with appropriate and adequate evidence, they 
who are God’s readily embrace it. They say, “Speak, Lord; 
for thy servant heareth.” “I will hear what God the Lord will 
speak.” 

Our Lord obviously here goes on the supposition, that his 
words were God’s words, and his doctrine was a plain, well- 
aceredited revelation of the Divine will. All who were God’s 
readily received his doctrine. ‘They were the good soil, in which 
the seed, sown by the Son of man, readily took root, and grew, 
aud multiplied. Every one who was of the truth, by an elective 
attraction, clung to him who is the truth. ‘‘ Ye do not hear 


15 John viii. 47. 16 Deut, xxxii. 9, Psal. iv. & 
471 Sam. ili. 9, Psal. lxxxy. 8, 
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God’s words”: which I speak to you—you will not listen to them 
—you do not relish them—you do not understand them—you do 
not believe them; and the reason is, not that they are not plain 
enough—not that they are not sufficiently attested—but, that 
“ve are not of God.” Though you belong to the highly-favored 
Israelitish people, you are not of God’s peculiar people, in the 
highest sense of the term. No; you are not of God—you are of 


the devil. That explains, fully explains, your not believing my 


doctrine—your not continuing in my word—your not being my 
disciples indeed.’ They who are under the influence of him, 


‘whose leading characters are malignity and falsehood, cannot be 


expected readily to receive, keenly to relish, doctrines, the lead- 
ing characteristics of which are “ grace and truth.” ae 
The thus unveiling of their true character, to the self-deluded 
ae Jews, was by no means agreeable to them. They shrunk 
ack from the mirror, would willingly have dashed it to pieces, 
and given him who held it up to them substantial tokens of their 
dissatisfaction: ‘Then answered the Jews, and said unto him, 
Say we not well that thou art a Samaritan,” and hast a devil?” 
The Samaritans were a mixed race, partly of Israelitish, and 
partly of Gentile origin. They were the objects of the greatest 
contempt and dislike on the part of the Jews, who hated them’ 
even more than the pagan nations; and these sentiments were 
mutual. To call our Lord a Samaritan, was to give him the most 
contemptuous and odious of all names. It was especially to re- 
proach him as an enemy of the holy nations; and they not only 
give him this name, but affirm that he richly deserved it—‘‘ Say 
we not well?” ‘Isit any reproach? Who, but asworn foe of 
our nation, could have represented us, free-born Israelites, as 
slaves? us, the seed of Abraham—us, the children of God—as 
the children of the devil? It would require all the malienity and 
impudence of a Samaritan, to forge and utter such atrocious 
calumnies against the holy nation.’ But, as if no malignity, 
however great, in connection with a sane mind, could have in- 
duced a person to cast out such opprobrious imputations, they 
represent him as a demoniac, as well as a Samaritan. To have 
a devil, is to be mad; and not only mad, but mad through 
demoniac influence. ‘What you have said is worse than any 
Samaritan would have ventured to say, if he had been in his 
sober senses. He must have been deranged, and his derange- 
ment must have been of demoniac origin, before he could: have 
given vent to words so outrageously absurd, so utterly false, so 
atrociously wicked. None but a Samaritan maniac could have 
been expected to utter such words anywhere, but especially in this 
holy place, which speaks so plainly the sacredness of our people, 
and Jehovah's regard for them,’ HOS Le a 
Oh, the patience of Jehovah! He who was thus contume- 
liously abused, was the Son of his love, ‘the brightness of his 


18 It is a saying of the Talmud, “Thou art a Cuthite, and no Cuthite can be a 
witness.” 19 John viii. 48. 
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glory, the express image of his person ;” and his abusers, the 
creatures of his hand, rebellious creatures, who owed it to the 
riches of his long-suffering that they were not in the region of 
pee misery, suffering to their utmost capacity of suffering— 
and he has but to will it, and they sink into annihilation, or are 
plunged into perdition. ‘Consider, also, Him, who endureth 
such contradiction of sinners against himself”? Oh, how did 
heaven and earth stand contrasted on this occasion! The 
heavenly tranquillity of the Saviour’s mind remained undisturbed. 
Holy displeasure, melting pity, possessed his heart. He renders 
not railing for railing, but calmly vindicates himself, and warns 
them of the fearful responsibility they were so recklessly in- 
curring. 

“ Jesus answered, I have not a devil: but I honor my Father, 
and ye do dishonor me. And I seek not mine own glory: 
there is One that seeketh and judgeth.” Our Lord takes no 
notice of the first reproach. He perhaps passes it over as un- 
worthy of answer, the mere outburst of irritated wanton malice, 
or perhaps his silence was intended to intimate, that the distinc- 
tion between Jews and Samaritans was soon to be abolished, and 
that order of things introduced in which there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile,—in which neither does circumcision nor uncircumcision 
avail anything,—in which, as to religion, all such external distinc- 
tions are unknown, and a man is honored, just as he is under the 
influence of “ faith that worketh by love.” 

In reply to the second reproachful charge, he satisfies himself 
with merely denying it. ‘“I have not a devil.” “I” is em- 
phatic. The words intimate, ‘whoever may be under demoniac 
influence, it is not I.’ Indeed, as was said on another occasion, 
“His words were not the words of one that had a devil.” No- 
thing incoherent, nothing malignant, nothing untrue. No, “he 
was not mad, he had spoken the words of truth and soberness.” 
It is as if he had said, ‘That is not the state of the case. The 
state of the case is this, ‘I am honoring my Father, and ye are 
dishonoring me.”’ Well did our Lord know he had only to 
flatter the prejudices of his countrymen, and their hearts would 
have been as the heart of one man, to place him on the throne 
of his father David. But his Father in heaven had sent him on 
another errand, and nothing could diyert him from executing it. 
He would deliver His message, however it might be received; 
-he would do his will, whatever might be the consequence. He 
was honoring his Father by discharging the work he had given 
him to do; and, while he;was: honoring his Father, they were dis- 
honoring him, treating him like‘an impostor and maniac. 

He adds, “I seek not my own glory.”: ‘If I did, I should not 
have told you the truth. Had my own agerandizement been my 
object, I should have followed: another course; and my not ob- 
taining “glory”—a good opinion—from you, no way disheartens 
me. “There is One who séeketh,” that is, ‘who seeketh my 

20 John viii. 49, 50. 
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glory. There is One who will look after my reputation. There 
is One who is pledged in holy covenant to make me his first-born, 
‘“hicher than the kings-of the earth.” And he who seeketh my 
glory, “judgeth.” He will sit in judgment on your judgment, 
and ‘His judgment will be according to the truth.”’* The 
words seem plainly intended to intimate, in a very impressive 
way, the fearful responsibility they had incurred. He was doing 
his Father’s will: they were treating him with contumely. His 
Father was seeking the honor of his faithful servant, his beloved 
- Son; and dreadful would be the manifestation of His displeasure 
against those who, so far as lay in their power,. had put to shame 
the God-man, whom He delights to honor. 

Our Lord adds, ‘“‘ Verily, verily, I say unto you, If a man keep 
my saying, he shall never see death.”” The coherence of thought 
here, is not very easily perceived. The connection has been va- 
riously stated. Some have supposed that these words were in- 
tended as a proof, that his doctrine was not of infernal, but of 
celestial, origin, from its benignant tendency and effects; and oth- 
ers, that they were meant as evidence that he did not seek his 
own glory, for, instead of dwelling on his, own vindication, he 
proceeds to show them who had reproached him, the way to be 
saved, A third class, with greater probability, think these words 
were addressed to his true followers who were present. While 
they who would not honor him by receiving his words as God’s 
words, should be judged, condemned, punished, doomed to the 
second death, cast into the lake of fire, “they who kept his say- 
ing should never see death.” 

To “keep our Lord’s saying,” or word, is the same thing. as to 
“abide in his word,” or to “‘ have his word abiding in us.” To 
receive our Lord’s word is to understand and believe it, and yield 
to its influence—to give it a lodging-place in the mind, conscience, 
and heart; and to keep it, is to persevere in this, to let it dwell 
in us, to keep it in memory, to continue believing it, and, what 
follows as a matter of course, to continue yielding to its influ- 
ence. 

Now, of those who thus receive our Lord’s words, he says, 
“They shall not see death.” This statement admits of two 
inodes of interpretation. They both agree in this, that they con- 
sider “to see death,” as equivalent to, ‘to die,” according tv the 
Jewish idiom, in which, ‘‘to see,” as well as ‘‘ to taste,” is often 
equivalent to, “to experience.” Some consider the word. 
“death” as signifying death properly so called,—the state of dis- 
union between the body and the soul; and as the keeping of 
Christ's word gives no exemption from the operation of the great 
general law of fallen humanity—‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust 
shalt thou return,’—they would render the words, “shali not 
taste death for ever’—shall not remain for ever in a state of 


2 “Tt was not for him to contend with them about this: that. would be done 
by the Father.”—-Tsotucx, 
22 John vill. 51. 23 Psal. lxxxix. 48; xvi. 10. 
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death—shall obtain a glorious resurrection. Tlfey must die, but 
they shall not die for ever. They shall be “raised up again at 
the last day.” In this case, the passage is exactly parallel with 
chap. vi. 89, 40: “And this is the Father’s will which hath sent 
me, that of all which he hath given me I should lose nothing, 
but should raise it up again at the last day. And this is the will 
of him that sent me, that every one which seeth the Son, and be- 
lieveth on him, may have everlasting life: and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” This brings out avery good sense. But 
the second mode of interpretation seems on the whole preferable, 
in which death is considered as a general name for all the misery 
to which man is exposed on account of sin. “Not to taste 
death,” in this sense, is just. ‘‘not to perish, but to have everlast- 
ing life,”—to be delivered from all evil, to obtain possession of 
all good. Death is evil—life is good. It is plain our Lord very 
often uses the terms in this acceptation. ‘“ He that believeth on 
the Son hath everlasting life: and he that believeth not the Son 
shall not see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” ‘ Ver- 
ily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, hath everlasting life, and shall not 
come into condemnation; but is passed from death unto life.” 
“This is the bread which cometh down from heaven, that a man 
may eat thereof and not die.’ ‘Jesus said unto her, I am the 
resurrection, and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live: and whosoever liveth, and believeth. 
in me, shall never die. Believest thou this?”* He who perse- 
veres in the faith of our Lord’s word, shall not “ perish, but shall 
have eternal life’—obtain true permanent happiness. Both ex- 
pressions refer to both parts of man’s complex nature. His soul 
shall not perish—shall not be miserable ; but shall live—be happy. 
His body shall not perish—shall not ultimately be lost; it shall 
live—it shall be re-united to his spirit, and, along with it, enjoy 
a perfect, ever-enduring happiness. As the apostle states the 
whole doctrine: ‘The body is dead because of sin; but the 
spirit is life because of righteousness; and if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised 
up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bodies 
by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” ‘They who keep our Lord’s 
words are ultimately to be placed in a state where there is no 
death in any sense of the word, ‘The last enemy, death, shall 
be destroyed,”—cast into the lake of fire burning with brimstone. 
Death is to be “‘swallowed up in victory.” As it wassaid to the 
Jews when about to pass through the Red Sea, so may it be said 
to saints, even when just about to die, “The enemy whom ye 
have seen to-day, ye shall see no more for ever.””* 

This most gracious declaration was not received in the spirit 
in which it was made. As Matthew Henry says, “Instead of 
laying hold on this precious promise of immortality, they laid 

% John iii. 36; v. 24; vi..50; xi. 25, 26. 25 Rom. viii. 10, 11. 
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hold on this occasion to reproach, as a demoniac madman, him 
who made them so kind an offer.” ‘Then said the Jews unto 
him, Now we know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and 
the prophets ; and thou sayest, Ifa man keep my saying, he shall 
never taste of death. Art thou greater than our father Abra- 
-ham, which is dead? and the prophets are dead: whom makest 
thou thyself?" Asif they had said: ‘There can be no doubt 
now that the man is mad—deranged by the insanity of pride. 
Was there ever such intolerable arrogance? Surely the man 
who speaks so cannot be in his sound mind?’ Nothing but de- 
/ rangement, in their estimation, could have dictated so absurd 
and presumptuous a declaration. They propose, therefore, the 
uestions: ‘Do you really mean to represent yourself as greater 
‘ more illustrious person, possessed of higher powers) than 
Abraham, our honored progenitor, or than the holy prophets, by 
asserting that you have the faculty of giving immortal life to 
your followers? ‘“ Whom makest thou thyself to be?” Whatare 
the limits of your pretensions ; or have they any limits at all ?’ 


IV.—THE PRE-EXISTENCE AND DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
Joun vim. 54-59. 


The principle on which these questions of the Jews proceed, 
is obviously a just one, that in promising immortality to all who, 
kept his words, there was implied a claim of superiority to Abra- 
ham, and to all the prophets: and, you will observe, our Lord by 
no means disowns the claim. “Jesus answered, If I honor my- 
self, my honor is nothing: it is my Father that honoreth me; 
of whom ye say, that he is yourGod. Yet ye have not known 
him; but I know him; and if I should say, I know him not, I 
shall be a har like unto you: but I know him, and keep his 
saying,” . 

These words are equivalent to, ‘I am greater than Abraham 
—I am greater than the prophets—I am warranted to promise 
what they would not have been warranted to promise—I am able 

to do what they were not able to do; and as to your question, 
Whom make I myself to be? it is not I who make myself any- 
thing. I have not glorified myself by- assuming of my own 
accord the high characters which I bear. I am, as a divine 
Messenger, what my Father has constituted me. If my claims 
- were unsupported claims, I should deserve no honor. But the 
Father has honored me; he has conferred on me great and 
peculiar powers, which raise me far above Abraham—far above 
all the prophets; and he has in the fulfilment of Old Testament 
prophesy and in the miraculous works which by his power I 
ave performed, clearly and distinctly intimated that he hath 
thus honored me. I am his sent and sealed messenger; and 
the Father who hath thus honored me is He of whom ye say 


27 Johy vili 52, 53. 23 John viii. 54, 55. 
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that he is your God. I have, therefore, the strongest claim on 
ser belief and obedience. The commission I bear is from 
Jehovah, whom ye acknowledge to be the only true God—to be 
eet God. My credentials are signed and sealed by his own 

and. If you really had that’ intelligent regard for Jehovah's 
will which you say you have, you would acknowledge me to be 
what he has constituted me, and declared me to be. 

‘But, whatever you say, he is not your God in the true sense 
of the word. He cannot be the God of those who know him 
not; and it is plain ye have not known him—it is plain ye are 
ignorant of his true character. You do not understand the 
revelation of his will, made to you, in the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures. If you did, you would recognize in me his image, and in 
my doctrine the full development of the mystery partially unfolded 
by the prophets.’ : 

“But I know him.” ‘I am intimately, fully, acquainted with 
his character and will; and, therefore, however contrary to your 
_ eonceptions and wishes, I unhesitatingly declare the truth con- 


cerning him.’ “TI proceeded forth, and came from him.” ‘In 
the beginning, I was with him—in his bosom—so that I cannot 
but know him; and, knowing him, I trust in him” “If I 


should say, I know him not, I should be a liar like unto you: 
but I know him and keep his saying.” ‘Should I, to ingratiate 
myself with you, or to avoid your attempts to destroy me, con- 
ceal or deny that intimate and peculiar knowledge of God to 
which I have so often laid claim, then I should be guilty of false- 
hood, as ye are, when ye say that he is your God, and that you 
know him. Your claim, that God is your God, and that you 
know Him, is false; and my denial that He is my Father, and 
that I know Him, would be equally false. But’that I will never 
do. No, I do know Him. I know His character; I know His 
will; and I evidence this knowledge by keeping His saying.’ 

“The Father’s word,” or “saying,” here plainly refers to what 
our Lord elsewhere calls his “‘commandment.” It is the com- 
mission given him as the Saviour of men,—His pris as 
to all that he was to say, and do, and suffer for man’s salvation. 
In the whole work of our salvation, the Son was the Father’s 
servant. He came to do his will, and he was his righteous faith- 
ful servant. He was “faithful to him that appointed him.” 
“His meat was to do the will of his Father, and to finish his 
work.” He did always the thing that pleased Him. He ‘“ kept 
his word.” He persevered in doing his will, till he could say, “I 
have glorified thee on the earth; I have finished the work which 
thou gavest me to do.”” 

The words which follew, “ Your father Abraham rejoiced to 
see my day: and he saw it, and was glad,””—though not con- 
nected with what immediately precedes them,—naturally rose 
out of the course of the conversation. They look back to our 
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Lord’s statement at the 40th verse, as well as to the Jews’ question 
at the 53d verse. ye 

Viewed in reference to the former, the train of thought seems 
to be, ‘I said to you'a little ago, that you could not be the 
spiritual children of Abraham, for your conduct to me is very 
different from what his would have been,—yes, very different 
from what his has been. You seek to kill me. “ Abraham,” 
whom you call “your father, rejoiced to see my day: and he saw 
it, and was glad.”’ 

Viewed in reference to the latter, the train of thought seems 
to be, ‘You ask me if I were greater than Abraham—let 
Abraham hiaself answer the question. Abraham’s conduct in 
reference to me evidences the estimation in which he held me. 
“ Abraham, your father, rejoiced to see my day: and he saw it, 
and was glad.”’ 

‘ Interpreters are greatly divided as to the meaning of these 
words. As to the import of the expression, ‘my day,” there 
is little room for diversity of opinion. Strange notions have, 
however, been entertained about it. In the whole of this dis- 
course, our Lord plainly proceeds on the principle that he was 
the Messiah. His ‘‘day,” then, is just the period of the economy 
which take its name from him, beginning with his incarnation, 
and reaching to the end of the world, with the delightful 
and glorious events by which that period was to be distinguished. 
The phrase may be illustrated by the similar phrases, ‘days of 
Noe,”” “days of his flesh.”” But while there is generally 
agreement as to the meaning and reference of this phrase, there 
is great variety of sentiment respecting the other parts of the dec- 
laration. 

As they stand in our version, they seem to be a strong dec- 
laration that Abraham saw our Lord’s day, and that the sight 
filled him with delight. The two clauses of the verse seem just 
synonymous, the sentiment being repeated to mark it emphatic, 
‘ Abraham rejoiced to see my day: yes, he saw my day, and was 
glad.’ But our version does not very accurately express the 
meaning of the original; and if we look closely at the words, we 
find that the statements in the two clauses, though closely re- 
lated, are not synonymous. Some, dissatisfied, as they well may 
be, with our version, render the words, ‘Your father Abraham 
would have rejoiced to see my day; and indeed he did see it, and 
was glad. It would have delighted Abraham to have seen me 
as yousee me. ‘This delight was denied him; but even the pro- 
phetic view he had of my day filled him with joy. Though he 
did not “receive the promise,”—that is, the promised blessing,— 
he saw it afar off, he embraced it; and this filled him with holy 
exultation.’ This is good enough sense, but it is not, any more 
than our version, the meaning of the original words. The same 

fatal objection lies against a mode of interpretation very generally 


31“ «The days of the Messiah’ is a standing form among the Rabbins.”—Tso- 
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~ adopted. Abraham earnestly desired, like the ‘many kings and 
righteous men” referred to by our Lord on another occasion, 
‘to see my day, and his desire was fulfilled; a revelation was 
made to him on the subject,—he saw it and was glad.’ The 
phrase “rejoiced to see my day,” is plainly what has been termed 
a pregnant phrase ;—it encloses in it an idea not distinctly ex- 
pressed. It is equivalent to, ‘rejoiced in the expectation that he 
would see ;’ just as we say, ‘I am very glad to meet with my 
friend,’—that is, I am very glad in the prospect of meeting him. 

The first step to right exposition is correct translation; and I 
think there can be no doubt that the strictly correct rendering of 
the words is, ‘ Your father Abraham rejoiced that he would see 
my day : and he saw it, or has seen it, and was glad, or has been 
gladdened.’ Now what is the meaning of these words? It has 

een supposed that the first clause refers to an expectation which 
Abraham at one time of his fife had, that a revelation would be 
made to him respecting the Messiah; and the second clause, to 
the fulfilment of that expectation, when such a revelation was 
made to him. There is nothing, however, in the inspired history 
which would lead us to suppose that Abraham receive dany prom- 
ise from God, that at some future period of his life he should 
have a revelation about the Messiah made to him. 

T apprehend that the joyful expectation of seeing the Messiah’s 
day, referred to in the first clause, grew out of the promise made 
to Abraham, “In thy seed shall all the nations of the earth be 
blessed." Abraham could scarcely doubt that the expression, 
“thy seed,” referred, not to his descendants generally, as it ob- 
viously does in the preceding promise, but to some one illustri- 
ous descendant. The number is changed from the plural to the 
singular ;* and perhaps it is this that Paul, in the Epistle to the 
Galatians, had in his eye, when he said, referring to this very 
promise, “ He saith not, And to seeds, as of many; but as of 
one, And to thy seed, which is Christ.” And he could as 
little doubt that this illustrious descendant, in whom all the 
families of the earth were to be blessed, was the same glorious 
deliverer who, from the beginning, had been made known under 
the name of the woman’s seed, as the conqueror of man’s great 
enemy—the old serpent. This promise was the object of Abra- 
ham’s undoubting unbelief. ‘“ He staggered not at the promise 
of God through unbelief; but was strong in faith, giving glory 
to God; and being fully persuaded, that what He had promised 
He was able also to perform.” 

On the ground of that promise, Abraham joyfully expected to 
sce the Messiah’s day. It is not at all probable, that Abraham 
indulged any hope of seeing the Messiah’s day during his mortal 
life. What God revealed to him respecting his posterity for 

34 Gen, xxii. 18, . 
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four hundred years,** must have prevented any such expecta- 
tion. It is plain, however, from the declaration of the apostle, 
that Abraham, like the other patriarchs “‘who have obtained a , 
good report through faith,” “died in faith, not having received 
the promises, but having seen them afar off, and was persuaded 
of them, and embraced them, and confessed that he was a 
stranger and pilgrim on the earth. For he, saying such things, 
declared plainly that he sought a country. And, truly, if he 
had been mindful of that country from whence he came out, he 
might have had opportunity to have returned. But now he de- 
sired a better country, that is, an heavenly: wherefore God is 
not ashamed to be called his God; for he hath prepared for him 
a city.”” It is plain from this passage, that the patriarch ex- 
pected to live with God in a city, which had foundations in a 
better country, after death. In like manner, Abraham rejoiced 
in the expectation that, at the-appointed time, he should see 
‘his seed” blessing all nations :—‘ Now,’ says our Lord, ‘ this 
expectation has not been disappointed. Abraham has seen my 
day: Abraham in paradise Sees—knows—that my day is come.” 
He is aware that I have appeared, “in the end of the age, to 
take away sin by the sacrifice of myself;” and to lay deep the 
foundatf6n of that kingdom which is to embrace all nations.’ 
There is a connection between the church on earth and the 
church in heaven, a connection probably much more extensive 
and intimate than we’ generally apprehend. Conversions rejoice 
angels: “There is joy in heaven,” among the angels of God, 
“over one sinner that repenteth.” Can we suppose that the 
spirits of the just made perfect are ignorant of such events, or 
unaffected by them? ‘“ Jacob,” is said by Isaiah, speaking of 
the very same event and period, viz., the coming and times of 
the Messiah-—‘‘ Jacob,” who had long ago been dead as to the 
body, and gathered to his fathers, his own people, both as to 
body and soul—" Jacob,” plainly viewed as in the abodes of the 
blessed, is said, “ not to be ashamed,” that is, to exult; and “ his 
face” is said “not to wax pale,” that is, to beam with joy and 
gladness." ‘Abraham in-paradise has seen my day, and has 
rejoiced.’ The events which took place at Bethlehem, when the 
Saviour was born, were undoubtedly well known in heaven. 
Was there one there more likely to be deeply interested in them 
than Abraham? And can we suppose that the anthem, heard 
by the shepherds, was not sung in yet fuller chorus in the upper 
sanctuary, or that any one of the heavenly harpers struck the 
chords with a more willing hand than the patriarch, or with a 
- louder, sweeter, voice cried, ‘“ Alleluia! Glory to God in the 
highest, on earth peace, good-will toward men!” May we not 
suppose Abraham saying, in transport, ‘‘ My seed is now come, 
and in him all the nations of the earth shall be blessed,”—Jacob, 
38 Gen. xv. 13. 39 Heb. xi. 13-16. 
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“Shiloh is came, and to him the gathering of the people shall 
be,”—David, “This is the day which the Lord hath made; we 
will rejoice and be glad in it,”—Isaiah, “The virgin has con- 
ceived and brought forth a son: to us achild. is born, to usa 
son is given,”—Habakkuk, “ He that should come, has come,”— 
Zechariah, ‘Behold the man whose name is The Branch; and 
he shall grow up out of this place,”—Micah, “Out of Bethlehem 
comes forth He who shall be ruler in Israel; whose goings forth 
have been of old from everlasting,”—Malachi, “The Sun of 
righteousness has arisen with healing in his wings,”—and all 
with one voice joyfully exclaiming, ‘“ Blessed be he who cometh 
in the name of the Lord”? How far Abraham, or any of the 
departed believers, were enlightened as to the course'and termi- 
nation of that wonderful work which ‘the promised seed” had 
commenced on earth, we cannot tell; but they knew that its ob- 
ject was most benignant, and that its ultimate complete. success 
was absolutely certain. With the angels, they were stooping 
down” to contemplate the unfolding scene of wonder; and as they 
contemplated, while they must often have been amazed at “ the 
depth of the riches of the wisdom and “knowledge of God,” and 
even confounded at the strangeness of many of his dispensations, 
yet with perfect confidence in his faithfulness, they waited the re- 
sult, and rejoiced in the assurance of faith and hope, and all the 
glorious things which had been spoken of Messiah and his reign, 
were in sure progress towards complete realization. 

Sach seems to me, upon the whole, the most probable inter- 
pretation of this somewhat obscure passage. ‘Abraham your 
father, while on earth, received divine communications respect: 
ing my appearance among men, and its glorious results; he 
firmly believed them; in the expectation of their realization, he 
rejoiced on earth, he rejoices in paradise. He has now seen their 
commenced fulfilment—he has seen my day, and he has rejoiced 
—he is rejoicing.’ ; 

It may be doubted how far the Jews understood our Lord’s 
words. Whether they misapprehended them or not, it is plain 
they misrepresented them. They took for granted, that our 
Lord had asserted that he and Abraham had been personally 
acquainted; and then, referring to his apparent age, asked con- 
temptuously if he had seen Abraham, who had been so many 
hundred years in his grave. ‘Then said the Jews unto him, 
Thou art not yet fifty years ola, and hast thou seen Abraham ?””” 

You see, in this question, the same stupid and carnal arro- 
gance, already so often manifested in the course of this conversa- 
tion, which altogether indisposed the Jews to enter with serious- 
ness on the examination of what our Lord said to them. They 
could not help seeing that he was speaking of something more 
profound than the words in their most obvious meaning seemed 
to indicate; but they would not give themselves the trouble of 
searching more deeply ; and therefore with sarcastic haughtiness, 
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seek in this'a new proof of mental derangement. Wresting 
the words of our Lord,'as if he had spoken of an earthly inter- 
communion with Abraham, they exclaim, ‘Who but a madman 
would talk, as if he’ and Abraham, who has been more than 
eighteen centuries in his grave, were contemporaries and intimate 
friends ?” or: : fart 

It may be asked, How came the Jews to speak of our Lord as 
-aman of*fifty, when in reality he was little more than thirty? 
Josephus tells, that fifty years was by the Jews considered as the 
full age of man; on which account, the Levites never performed 
their official duty in the temple after the fiftieth year. It is as if 
they had said, ‘ You are not an old man; you haye not completed 
half a century. How could you and Abraham be intimates? 
‘He has been in his grave for many a century.’ It is, however, 
not improbable that our Lord’s bodily and mental labors and 
fatigues had given him prematurely the appearance of age. 
Though a man of thirty, he might look like a man of fifty. So 
far as inward trouble expresses itself in the lineaments of the 
countenance, and external appearance, it is likely that ‘the 
visage of the man of sorrows was” literally “more marred than 
that of any man, and his form than that of the sons of men;” 
that ““heavy hours,” even more than “time’s deforming hand, 
had written strange defeatures in his face.” 

Our Lord had not said, that he ‘had seen Abraham.’ This 
was a perverse construction, by which the Jews endeavored to 
turn him and his discourse into ridicule. He might have said, 
“You triumph before you have gained the victory. You correct 
where no mistake has been committed. I did not say, I had 
seen Abraham. I have said nothing but what might have been 
true, though I had not been twenty, not to say fifty years old.’ 
But he admits that their inference, though not fairly drawn from 
his words, yet contained in it an important truth. It was quite 
true he had seen Abraham; and though, as a man, he was not 
i fifty years old, in another respect, a far higher antiquity be- 
onged to him than to Abraham. . 

‘‘ Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before 
. Abraham was, I am.” In these words he claims to have existed 
before the age of Abraham. The words of the Jews narrowed 
the argument as to being greater than Abraham, to the point of 
co-existence. ‘Art thou as old as Abraham?’ As we have seen, 
he might have replied, ‘I did not say so.’ But he prefers saying 
——what, from their considering it as involving blasphemy, was 
plainly viewed by them as a decided affirmative answer to their 
question—‘I am older than Abraham. I existed before Abra- 
ham existed.’ Though, beyond all doubt, this is the general 
meaning, yet there is a peculiarity, and therefore a difficulty, in 
the mode of expression. ‘ Before Abraham was, I am,” not, ‘I 
was.’ It has been supposed by some interpreters, that “I am,” 
is used in the same way as at verses 24, 28; chap. xiii. 19; Mark 
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xiii. 6; Matth. xxiv. 5. In this case, the meaning would be, 


‘Before Abraham was, Iam the Messiah.’ This, however, in- 
volves a solecism—a present event cannot be prior to one past. 


The passage admits of two modes of interpretation. The princi- 


ple of the first of these modes of interpretation is, that the present 
time is not unfrequently used for the past, especially when the 
thing which is said to have been at a past time, still continues to 
exist; and that, “I am,” is here equivalent to ‘I was."* The 
words, in this case, signify, ‘Before Abraham was brought into 
existence, I existed.’ The objection to this mode of interpreta- 
tion is, that there does not seem any adequaate reason for thus 
adopting a not unprecedented, indeed, but. certainly. an uncom- 
mon, mode of expression,; and the declaration, included in the 
words thus understood, though so strange as naturally enough to 


induce suspicions as to the sanity of him who uttered them, was 


not of a kind to lay him open to.a charge of blasphemy, which, 


by their seeking to stone him, the Jews showed that they thought 


he had incurred. The second mode of interpretation seems to 
us the just one. ‘I am,” is to be understood,.as a proper name. 
“T AM, was before Abraham.” When our Lord. spoke of him- 
self, he often used the third person, and for obvious reasons. 
For example: ‘God gave his only begotten Son.” ‘The Son 
of man is come to seek and to save that which was lost.” ‘ Ex- 
cept ye eat the flesh of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye 
have no life in you.” ‘ Hereafter shall the Son. of man sit on 
the right hand of the power of God.”” In all these expressions, 
there is an implied claim on the part of our Lord to the character 
designated by the appellation used. ‘J Am,” was a name of the 
Supreme Being, well known to the Jews. It was the name by 
which God made himself known to Moses at the bush,—‘‘ the 
God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob.”” 
The very words employed by the evangelist, are the translation 


ordinarily given in the Septuagint,“ of an expression often used 


to denote the Eternal independent existence.” ‘I aAm—the 
eternal, independent One,—was before Abraham,”” ‘ Abraham’s 
God existed along with him, and before him, and_this appella- 
tion belongs to me.’ No doubt the Jews understood it so; and 
they were correct in their conclusion, that. it was. eternal exist- 
ence, not mere pre-existence, that he claimed; and,-consequently, 
they proceeded to deal with him as a blasphemer. 


45 Luke xv. 31. John i. 18, Peal. cx. 2. 
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47 “ And Moses said unto God, Behold, when I come unto the children of Israel, 
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This is one of the passages which have greatly perplexed those _ 
theologians who consider Jesus Christ as merely a man of our own 
order, the son of Joseph and Mary; and the shifts they have had 
recourse to in order to explain away the obvious meaning of the 
words, strikingly show how deeply they feel that this passage, un- 
derstood in any sense which can be called natural, is fatal to their 
whole system. They complain, that the words are not explicit. 
What would they have? Had the question been, Whether the 
son of Mary or the son of Germanicus, was the elder person; and 
had it been said in reply, ‘I assuredly declare unto you, Jesus 
was before Caligula,’ would not the answer have been plain 
enough? Or is there any want of explicitness in the declaration 
of Moses—“ Before the mountains were brought into existence, 
thou art”?? Dn 
These expositors have chiefly two ways of endeavoring to avoid 
the conclusion to which the natural interpretation of the words so 
directly leads. They suppose the words equivalent to, ‘ Before 
Abraham existed, I am,’ that is, ‘I was, the Messiah in the Divine 
purpose.’ This is no doubt the truth; but it is truth put into, not 
drawn out of, these words. Had our Lord meant to say this, he 
could have easily found words clearly to express it. ‘Before 
Abraham existed, I was fore-ordained; my day was appointed, 
my kingdom was prepared, in the determinate counsel and fore- © 
knowledge of God, and God showed it by his Spirit to Abraham.’ 
Besides, this is no answer to the Jews’ question, “ Art thou older 
than Abraham?” and it affords no ground for their considering 
our Lord as a blasphemer, and therefore worthy of being put to 
death by stoning. Indeed it seems to make our Lord’s reply a 
puerile absurdity. ‘Before Abraham existed in the purpose of 
God, I was the Messiah in the same purpose and decree.’ 
Another plan of explaining away the obvious meaning of the 
words, not destitute of ingenuity, but utterly unsatisfactory, is to 
consider them as equivalent to—‘ Before Abram became Abra- 
ham,—that is, a father of many nations,—I am the Messiah whom 
he desired to see, and in whom all nations are to be blessed.’ It 
is quite plain that ‘‘such a meaning could never have been pene- 
trated by those to whom the words were addressed; that it was 
quite foreign to the purpose of the immediate conversation be- 
tween them and our Lord; and that it represents our Lord as con- 
descending to a childish punning, altogether incongruous to, and 
unworthy of, his serious and elevated character.”” It creates a 
harsh ellipsis, and arbitrarily supplies it; and, as is admitted by 
one of the most zealous philanthropists," “it is a trifling proposi- 
tion, unworthy of the solemnity with which it is introduced, that 
Christ existed as the Messiah before an event which it was known 
was not to happen till many years or ages afterwards.” 
This is one of the numerous passages in which our Saviour 
proclaims himself more than a mere man,—one in whom dwells 
a superior, a celestial, the divine, nature; and the Jews well un- 
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derstood what our Lord meant. They did not misapprehend the 
_ reference of the emphatic I am. They regarded our Lord’s words 
as blasphemy—a making himself equal with God,—and they 
wished to stone him. They considered the guilt of, blasphemy as 
so indubitable, that they were desirous of immediately putting 
him to death in an extra-judicial manner. 

“Then took they up stones to cast at him: but Jesus hid him- 
self, and went out of the temple, going through the midst of them, 
and so passed by.”“ This discourse took place in one of the 
courts of the temple. The great repairs, commenced under Herod 
the Great, were still going forward, so that loose stones in abun- 
dance lay at hand. ‘'Therd was no want of will, no want of power, 
no want of opportunity, for putting our Lord to the death of a 
blasphemer—for treating him as his martyr Stephen was after- 
wards treated. But his hour was not yet come. The same divine 
ees which protected Moses‘and Aaron when the congregation 

ade stone them with stonés,* protected Him of whom they both 
were emblems—the Apostle and High Priest of our profession. 


How the protection was afforded, whether miraculously or not, is . 


a question which the words of the inspired ‘historian do not en- 
able us to determine with absolute certainty. When we consid- 
er the circumstances of the case, it seems not improbable that 
there was something supernatural in it; for how could he, in such 
circumstances, even supposing a number of the crowd to have 
been his friends, in such a place as the court of the temple, hide 
himself from those whom he had just been addressing, who seem 
to have been around him on all sides, and who obviously were 
strongly bent on his destruction? ‘The divine power, which 
made the armed bands fall backward at his word, could easily— 
for to it nothing is impossible—in a variety of ways, which we 
may be unable to explain, have provided for his safety. There 
may have been a miraculous concealment—the eyes of his ene- 
mies might be holden, so as not to see him.” 

At the same time, it is quite possible that our Lord’s escape, 
though providential, might not be miraculous. If the multitude 
was very large and closely pressed together, he might, while his 
enemies were stooping for the instruments of his murder, have 
plunged into the depth of the dense crowd, and, gradually glid- 
ing through among them, found his way out of the temple. It de- 
serves to be noticed, that the concluding clause, “going through 
the midst of them, and so passed by,” is, by the most learned edi- 
tors of the New Testament, considered as an interpolation. 

Let us, my brethren, follow Jesus as “the light of the world.” 
It is only by acting thus—by believing, obeying, and imitating 
him, that we, who are by nature ‘‘ darkness,” sunk in ignorance, 
error, guilt, depravity, and misery, can obtain that knowledge of 
truth—that favor and fellowship of God—that real holiness and 
happiness, of which light is the emblem. By thus acting, we 
shall here, in our little spheres, become lights of the world, and 
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hereafter enjoy ‘the light of life, in all the extent of meaning 
belonging to the’ phrase, being so thoroughly penetrated by the 
enlightening beams of the Sun of Righteousness, as to be indeed. 
“light in the Lord.” . SH 

Let us all seek that, from being children of the wicked one, we 
may be made sons of God, by being united to him, “the first-born 
of many brethren;” and let us show that the Son has made us 
free, by “walking at liberty, keeping the Divine commandments,” 
~ and serving our God, whois our Father, without fear, in right-. 

eousness and holiness,.all the days of our lives. am 

‘Let us willingly acknowledge that Jesus is greater than Abra- 
ham—greater than all the prophets. Let us believe all his declar- 
ations, however apparently paradoxical—depend on all his prom- 
ises, however apparently extravagant and unlikely to be accom- 
plished. Let us rejoice that we have seen what Abraham in the 
flesh never saw; that we have heard what he never heard; and 
let us rejoicé on earth—as he does in heaven—in his illustrious: 
seed, in whom all nations are blessed. . 

Let us remember, that though Jesus is flesh of our flesh, he is 
“God manifested in flesh ;” that though our brother, he is also our 
Lord; and let us worship him as the “I am,” “‘who was, and is, 
and is to come;” and instead of being offended.at the clear and 
broad ascriptions of divinity to “the man Christ Jesus,” in the 
‘Scriptures of truth, let us learn to honor the Son even as we 
honor the Father—thus glorifying the Father in the Son, and 
habituating ourselves to that mode of viewing him, which will 
prepare us for taking a part in the song which, like the sound of 
many waters, everlastingly echoes in heaven: “Blessing, and 
honor, and glory, and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the 
throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.” 


Nore A, p. 445. 


The following remarks of the learned and truly venerable Archdeacon 
Townson, on the peculiarity of our Lord’s teaching, adverted to here, 
and in some other parts of these volumes, are equally remarkable for 
their justness and their beauty :— : 

“One thing remarkable in the manner of our Lord’s teaching is, fre- 
quent allusion to things which were before the eyes of his. audience, to 
occurrences of the time, to the season of the year, to the offices of com- 
mon life, or the usual employment of those to whom he spake. As sen- 
sible and present objects most powerfully affect us, he who knew what 
was in man, condescended to instruct us from those things that are most 
easily conceived by us, and most naturally command our attention. 
High and heavenly truths were presented to his hearers in a familiar 
dress; as angels of old came to Abraham and the patriarchs with the 
shape and countenance of men. Truths thus qualified struck the im- 
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agination without alarming it; and would recur to the memory, on ° 
sights of the objects with which they were associated in his doctrine. 
The birds which were flying in the air around him, the lilies which were 
flowering on the plain where he stood, were turned into lessons on the 
providence and fatherly care of the Almighty. The/sowers, who were 
sowing their grain in different soils and situations, near the borders of 
the lake where he preached from a ship, served to illustrate the various 
successes of the Word of God, according to the temper and disposition 
of the heart that received it.? The sight of a vine spreading forth its 
branches, gave occasion, as seems probable, to a discourse of the vital 
union between himself and the faithful. When he called fishermen to 
forsake their nets and follow him, he promised to make them fishers of 
men.‘ He likened the perverseness of the Jews, who found equal fault 
with the retired austerity of the Baptist, and his own freer converse 
with mankind, to the froward and sullen humor of those children whom 
no endeavors of their companions could please or invite to join with 
them.’ He resembled the solicitude of heaven for the conversion of 
sinners, and the joy of angels on their repéntance, to a woman lighting 
a candle, and sweeping her house, in search after her lost piece of silver, 
and when she had found it, calling her neighbors about her to rejoice 
with her. If some of these images are borrowed from things low and 
trivial in themselves, yet he stoops, without meanness, in using them, ~ 
Like the ground of which he formed us, and the dust from which he shall 
raise us, they acquire life and beauty in his hands. Others of his allusions 
are of a higher strain: As when, from the sun just. risen, and shining 
with splendor on the gilded turrets and ornaments of the temple, when 
he was discoursing, he referred to the prophecies which speak of him as 
the light, the east, or sun-rising,7 and said, ‘I am the light of the world.’ 
Such passages may strike us as sublime ; but we still find that it is the 
thing itself, not any parade or pomp of words, that strikes us. A dif 
ference of nature between our Immanuel and the ancient prophets pro- 
duced a corresponding difference in discoursing of the same subjects. 
They, when heavenly objects were presented to their minds, were struck 
with awe, and, as it were, bowed themselves down before the majesty 
of the idea; and then, in presenting it to others, endeavored to clothe 
it in a gorgeous robe, and to deck it out with all the riches and _splen- 
dor of language. But it is not so that Christ speaks of these high ar- 
guments. or, as the brightness of countenance and raiment which 
dazzled and overcame the sight of his apostles when he was transfigured 
on the mount was to him but a ray of that glory in which he dwelt be- 
fore the worlds were made, so the perceptions that astonished the im- 
aginations of man, were, to his mind, common and familiar objects, and 
he spake of them accordingly, with a ccrtain unconcern and simplicity 
of phrase.”— Works, i. pp. 280-282. ‘ 

Another peculiarity in our Lord’s manner of discourse, exemplified in 
the subject of this and most of the other expositions, is finely sketched 
by Arexanpgr Knox :—“ Our Lord’s most solemn discourses were sel- 
dom other than unfettered conversations ; all questions which were per- 
tinent, or remarks which were candid, being uniformly well taken, and 
evidently invited. He, doubtless, chose this method of doing good on 


1 Matt. vi. 26, 30. 2 Matt. xiii. 3 John xv. 1-6. 
4 Matt. iv. 19. 5 Matt. xi. 16, 17. 6 Luke xv. 8, 10. 
7 John viii. 12. Isa. ix. 2; xli. 2, Zech. iii. 8; comp. Luke i. 78. Mal. iv. 2, 
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the selfsame grounds that must always recommend it when the sphere 
of action is like his—society at large. ‘ He knew what was in man,’ and 
he used his wisdom accordingly.”—Remains, Vol. i. p. 144. 


Nore B, p.'453. 


“We may then have a particular election between the three following 
suppositions. 1. 77» coz” may mean ‘for the beginning.’ As Luther, 
Grotius, and Paulus, so also Erasmus: ‘Primum sum quod etiam dico 
vobis, non explico quidquid sum indignis; hoc primum dico, me missum 
esse a patre preeconem vite, id quod jamdudum dico vobis.’ Luther: 
‘If ye will follow my preaching, ye shall experience whol am.’ On this 
interpretation, the only design of Christ would have been, in the first 
place, to lead the Jews to a lower view of himself, in order that he might 
reveal to them a higher one after they had attained this stand-point. But 
this is opposed to the design of Jesus, inasmuch as he wishes to show 
that he was perfectly correct in attributing to himself the dignity of the © 
Messiah. And besides, what could that higher view be? In what had 
been said before, he asserted his high dignity. 2. 7» ceyijv may have 
the force of odwc, omnino. So frequently among the Greeks. See Elsner 
and Lésner, Obss. ad h. 1, Viger, p. 80,723. Elsewhere even in the 
sense of 17 éey7, Hemsterh. ad Luc. Tim. § 26. Thus it appears.to have 


been construed already by Chrysostom and Euthymius, then in more 2 


recent times by Erasmus, who preferred this explanation to the first, and 
after him by Melancthon, Wolf, Clericus, Kuinoel, and Liicke. ‘In gen- 
eral I am the person that I profess to be.’ But, in the first place, it is 
hard to tell what ‘generally’ here means; commentators have exchanged 
it for ‘truly.’ Liicke supposes that it is equivalent to dujy cujy; but 
this force does not lie in the Greek idiom, which would lead us to con- 
strue thus, ‘as from the beginning, i. e., in general. Farther, this signi- 
fication is to be found in profane writers alone; it is not in the New 
Testament*nor in the LXX. Hence we come to the rnirp explanation, 
which makes tv doy» synonymous with dn’ ceyis, 2& ovis xv. 27; 
xvi. 4, It is true indeed that the accusative absolute is found in the 
LXX. only in the sense of in the beginning, Gen. xliii. 18; Dan. viii. 1; 
but examples may be pointed out in profane writers where it signifies 
directly ‘as from the beginning,’—Sophccles, Antigone, v. 72, Herodot. 
1. 9, see Wahl. s.h. v. Nay, this signification is, throughout, the basis 
of the derived meaning ‘in general,’ so that in Sophocles, Buddzeus 
translates «974» by ‘omnino,’ and others by ‘imprimis.’ See Hermann 
on the passage. After 1» deyty, then, we may either supply the verb 
éhédyou, ‘I have told you from the beginning what I now also say ;’ or, 
since this is harsh, we may supply eu: from the connection, &70 10d xovv0d, 
The xai is intensive, 1é yo7 xui Aéyecv ; it intimates that the testimony of 
the true being of Christ is not different, like the Heb. 03. 4u40, I speak, 
is used instead of the preter, because the present is involved; and it also 
marks a continuance of the action. We must therefore translate, ‘I am 
the same that I have told you I was from the beginning’ (as in the begin- 
ning); x. 20 is similar. Thus Nonnus, Calvin, Beza, Maldonatus, and 
others; as also the Persian version. In Hebrew the sentence would read 
28 NAT DIVA OWN MaQeNIa. Christ then answered the question of the 
high-minded Pharisees, yet in such a manner that it contained at the same 
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time a most serious reproof, as well as a declaration that the question was 
one which they had no occasion whatever to propose.”—Tuotucx. 


Norte C, p. 468. 


“* He to whom you bear a spiritual kindredness is the source of all 
evil; into his disposition you willingly enter.’ 1 John iii.10. Ammonius: 
&y Gurrdu@ 6 rods t. Adyou tod10 Onualver Ei xal Kougées torr, mMOENWO ED. 
TEQOY 6 DidBohos dvouck{or10 SuGr narj9. Ozhecy is emphatic, as in vii. 17. 
Origen : avragxes ya sig 10 Elva TOU Ora Bddou vidy TO way DEAE LY adrod 
novsiy tac éntOulec. ‘For the will to do what he desires is sufficient to 
constitute one a son of the devil.’—It may here be asked in what sense 
the devil is denominated a murderer, &”Ogw1ox16v0¢. On this there are 
two leading views. The first supposes that in calling him such, Christ 
had in mind the temptation of the first man; on which supposition death, 
Oéyvaroc, would have the general meaning of ‘spiritual and bodily evil.’ 
So Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Luther, Calvin, and most others. 
The second supposes that it contains a simple allusion to the murder of 
Cain. So Cyril, Déderlein, Nitzsch, and Liicke, The latter view is based 
upon the supposition that the context renders it necessary ; because Christ 
was led to the idea of a relationship between the Jews and Satan from 
the single circumstance of their seeking to kill him, the holy Teacher sent 
from God. This, indeed, is the only positive ground in its favor; yet 
even this is weakened by the fact that, in the context immediately ante- 
cedent, Christ does not speak of the blood-thirstiness of the Jews, but of 
their sinful and sluggish stupidity in the apprehension of divine things. 
It may, however, be urged in addition, that in 1 John iii. 12, the murder 


of Cain is said to have sprung from the devil: yet, as we shall immedi- — 


ately see, the connection there is of such a character as to furnish no ab- 
solute proof in behalf of this view. And besides, in the same place, v. 15, 
hatred in general is called anthropoktony, man-murder. And moreover, 
in confirmation of the view of this passage first named, appeal may be 
made to Wisd. ii. 24, where the death, Oévutoc, of the jirst man is re- 
ferred back to the devil. Especial considerations in behalf of this inter- 
pretation, are the following:—1. An allusion to the first temptation of 
man by the apostate spirit is more natural than an allusion to Cain, since 
that act of the devil was the great and chief one, of which all others are 
merely the consequences, 2. The passage in 1 John iii. 8, is altogether 
parallel: 6 nowy tiv duagtiav éx 100 dtaBdhou gorly Ore kn’? cozis 6 
dukfolos cuaorkver, ‘He that committeth sin is of the devil, for the 
devil sinneth from the beginning.’ 3. Christ afterwards, in a general 
way, calls lying, ysidoc, the crime of the devil; but Satan’s propensity 
for lying appeared directly in the fall of man, 4. In immediate refer- 
ence to man’s fall, the devil is called that old serpent, 6 dgus 6 dgyzaios, 
Rey. xii. 9. Finally, it might not be inappropriate here to quote a strictly 
parallel passage from the Sohar Hadash, f. 27, 3, where the wicked, the 
ungodly, are called 5729 7729N7 7977375294 DIND dD wpT "TA WNT Ta, 
‘the children of the old serpent who killed Adam and all his posterity.’ 
It seems best to combine both modes of exposition, as was already done 
by Euthymius, and to explain the passage after the analogy of 1 John 
iii. 8, sq. The apostle there says first,—‘ Every sinner who hates the 
divine light, is spiritually related to the fallen spirit, because, from the 
first commencement of the history of man, he has shown himself to be 
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an enemy of the light,—i. e., of holiness, A particular mark of servi- 
tude to sin, is the want of a loving heart towards the brethren; but es- _ 
pecially so, is hostility towards those who manifest the divine light re-:.. 
vealed in their life. Cain exhibited such hostility towards his brother, 
who possessed the love of God. Cain, therefore, stood in close union 
with satan.’ Thus Christ also in this place means to say, ‘ Your fleshy, 
arrogant disposition, prevents you from understanding and receiving my 
doctrine ; nay, you even persecute me on account of it. This proves 
your relationship with the fallen spirit ; your heart takes pleasure in enter- 
ing into his desires. He was from the beginning appointed for destruc- 
tion ; and has always shown himself to be the enemy of holy truth; and 
therefore is he hostile towards those who manifest it, as Abel first did. 
For Satan himself never generates aught save lies and sin. And, conse- 
quently, the ground of your unbelief in me—of your hatred towards 
myself and my doctrines—consists in the fact that you seek for a doc- 
trine which will accord with your sinful disposition, and which, for that 
very reason, must be a lie.’ Since, therefore, the devil is called a mur- - 
derer, because he hates the light, and because he, for that reason, seeks 
to destroy the truth in, itself, and all those men who manifest it, so 
could Christ, in the same same sense, call his enemies murderers, in so 
far as they persecuted him from hatred to the light (comp. v. 46), and 
for that reason also rejected his instructions, If we take &»Aownoxrdvos, 
murderer, in this comprehensive sense (as done by Theodoret and Hera-— 
clitus, in Cateda Patr.), the conclusion of verse 44, and also verse 45, 
will connect itself with it very appropriately. ‘An’ dey%s must, there | 
fore, be taken as in 1 John iii. 8, ‘from the commencement of the his- 
tory of man.’ Beng.: ‘ex quo aliquid novit de natura humana ;’ comp. 
an’ coyys xtloews, Mark x. 6. Sir. xvi. 26, and Rev. xii. 9, 6 dqus 6 
Gozaioc. On this passage Beza writes well against the Manichzean mis- 
apprehension of the word,“£oryxe», After the Vulgate, which translates 
in the preeter. s¢e¢it, most commentators take this verb in the preeter. 
This passage would then be a ‘locus probans’ in reference to the doc- 
trine of the apostasy of the devil. But the preter. ¢or7xa, which always 
has the force of the present in the classics, is never found to have any 
other sense in the New Testament. There are but two passages which 
can render this in the least doubtful, Rom. v. 2, and 1 Cor. xv. 1; but 
even there, the force of the present is to be fixedly retained. The Greek 
expositors recognize this, as Origen, Theophylact, Euthymius, and prob- 
ably Chrysostom also. Hence, although the doctrine that the devil is 
not an uncreated principle of evil, but a fallen angel, receives confirma- 
tion from other passages, e. g. Jude 6, yet nothing more is here taught, 
than the character of the devil since his appearance in the history of 
man. LEuth.: od éuudver, tovréarer, éy TO 6000 Blo odx dvanadvetot, bALE 
Moet THY Tovwdiyy nokitelay. This exposition is confirmed by what 
follows. Christ assigns the reason why the fallen angel could find no 
assimilative point in good (Beng. : ‘non assecutus est statum in veritate’), 
which is, that in his inward sense he is alienated from goodness and 
truth. If now the preceding context had contained an allusion to the 
apostasy of the devil, Christ would here have declared, as it were, the 
necessity of that apostasy. But the sense is, as it was in part given by 
Origen on this passage: ‘That fallen spirit still retains the undeniable 
attribute of reason. Had he ceased to be a morally intelligent being, 
he were a physical one—he would be no longer a wicked being, but an 
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evil one. But inasmuch now as no morally intelligent being can retain 
its own self-determination except by living in holiness in God, which life 
in God is hence by the Scriptures denominated the truth, 7. ¢., that which 
alone harmonises with human nature; so even in that wicked being 
there exists, unconsciously, a striving after the satisfaction of determin 
ing his own nature, and, consequently, a striving after that happiness 
which can only be found in a living union with God. He wishes to 
find an assimilative point in truth. But there is none to be found, be- 
cause there is nothing kindred with it in the inward sense—nothing with 
which the truth could connect itself. In this very conflict between his 
effort to attain his own determination, and those hostile inclinations 
which are entirely opposed to it, consists his misery.’ The antithesis 
between truth and falsehood, éAj@ecae and weddoc, may be explained from 
i. 4. Truth and holiness, lies and unholiness, mutually presupposes 
each other, and in the inward root they are in fact one. The chief lie of 
the foe of humanity,—that with which he seduced himself and others,— 
is this: that true life is not in God, but in the finite spirit itself. All 
other lies and sins flow from this lie. Lying is called an attribute of the 
father of lies. It is indeed that which constitutes his essence, and on 
which the individuality of his being is based, Adrod refers to the ab- 
stract yeidos involved, in the concrete wevorys, as in Rom. ii. 26, #irot 
conversely refers to the abstract &*gofvortlu.”—TuoLuck. 


EXPOSITION XII. 


THE CHURCH AND ITS OFFICE-BEARERS—TRUE AND FALSE, 


Joun x. 1-9. 


-TwE beautiful allegorical discourse’ which occupies the first 
eighteen verses of this chapter, seems to be a continuation of the 
address to the Jews who had gathered round our Lord and the 
man whom he had cured of blindness, with the commencement 
of which the preceding chapter closes. The opinion of some 
interpreters, that it was delivered on some other occasion alto- 
gether, is entirely unsupported, and highly improbable. The 
introductory formula, “ Verily, verily, I say unto you,” never 
begins a discourse, but is always employed either in making a re- 
ply t6 a question, or in the continuation of a discourse, by bring- 
ing forward some additional illustration. 

Our Lord had intimated that the Pharisees, though they 
thought themselves both clear-sighted and far-sighted in spiritual 
matters, were indeed blind, and therefore ill-fitted for the office 
of teachers of religion, into which they had intruded themselves.” 
‘When the blind lead the blind, both must fall into the ditch.” 
He now proceeds to show, by an appropriate figure, that they 
were destitute of the authority which belongs to properly called 
and appointed teachers, and that they were animated by motives 
which altogether disqualified them for the right discharge of the 
duties of spiritual instructors and guides. He states that none 
are genuine spiritual teachers and guides, except those who have 
been appointed by him, and who teach his doctrine; and that 
the Pharisees, who call him a false teacher, and a deceiver of 
the people, and did everything in their power to prevent men 
from embracing his doctrine, were themselves altogether un- 
worthy of the name of religious teachers. Instead of the guides, 
they were the deceivers and destroyers of their countrymen. 

‘He then goes on to represent himself as the great teacher and 
saviour of his disciples and followers, who were not to be con- 


1 “This passagé is not to be regarded as a complete parable; it wants one thing 
belonging to the nature of parables—the narration of an oceurrence as a fact. 
The term mapoiuia (verse 6) is to be taken only in the signification of comparison. 
John never uses the word zapafoAz.”—OLSHAUSEN, 

2 duiy dunv réyo byiv, ? 3 John ix. 39-41. 
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fined to one nation, but were to consist of Gentiles as well as 
Jews. : 

These important truths are exhibited under the transparent 
_ veil of allegory. The figures employed are borrowed from the 
usages of oriental pastoral life. Many of our Lord’s parables, as 
well as his other discourses, were occasional in their origin and 
character, having been suggested by the circumstances in which 
he was placed when he uttered them; and this probably was 
the case with the allegorical illustration now before us.“ It is 
not unlikely that Jesus, after the labors of the day, was now in 
the evening leaving Jerusalem for Béthany, and that the bleat- 
ing flocks returning from their mountain pastures, were, under 
the care of their shepherds, returning to their folds for the night. 
Palestine was eminently a pastoral country. The flocks were in 
the morning conducted to their pastures by the shepherd, who 
did not, as with us, drive them, but went before them, showing 
them the way. One of the sheep, termed “the leader of the 
herd,” on being called by name, came towards the shepherd, and 
all the rest of the flock followed in his train. Having guided 
them to the green pastures, by the still waters, and throughout 
the day protected them from hazard, by leading them into 
the cooling shade during the unwholesome ardors of noon, pre- 
venting them from wandering, and keeping at a distance from 
them animals of prey ; at the approach of night—‘“ when all the 
beasts of the forest creep forth, when the young lions roar after 
their prey, and seck their meat from God,”—the shepherd called 
them together, and conducted them back to the fold, which was 
a large unroofed enclosure, with walls of considerable height and 
strength, where they remained during the night. It would 
seem that the flocks of a number of shepherds were sometimes 
housed in the same fold. There, protected from thieves and 
beasts of prey by proper watchmen, they spent the night ‘in re- 
pose, “till the sun having arisen, and the wild beasts havin 
gathered themselves together and len down in their dens,” the 
shepherds came, and being let into the fold by the watchman who 
kept the entrance, each again led forth his flock. 

The scene which our Lord’s words bring before the mind may 
be thus conceived of: It is night. The flocks have been folded 
—-+the entrance is secured—the guards are set—the porter is at 
his station. During the hours of night a person appears, not 
seeking the entrance, but attempting to get into the fold by 
overleaping the wall. That is a thief or a robber; his design 1s 
“to steal, to kill, or to destroy.” The morning breaks—another 
person makes his appearance, who, instead of attempting to over- 
leap the wall, or loitering before the gate, goes directly up to it, 
and, on demanding entrance, is readily admitted by the porter. 
That is a shepherd come to take charge of his flock for the day. 
And now he utters the well-known ¢ry,* and the leader of the 
flock, followed by all the rest of “ his own sheep,” leave the fold, 


4 “ Videntur oves fuisse ante oculos,”—BxEnGEL. 5 BovkoAtKa éridwvyuara, 
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and are guided by him to the pasture which he has found for them. 
Such is the emblem; and now for its signification. inst 

It will conduce ‘to distinctness of apprehension to keep in mind, 
what many interpreters have overlooked, that there are in this 
chapter two emblematical representations, both borrowed from 
_ pastoral life. In the one, our Lord is emblematized by the door 
of the fold of the sheep; in the other, by the chief, the master, 
shepherd. The first reaches down to the 9th verse; the second 
begins with that verse, and extends to the 18th verse. It is to the 
first of these allegories that our attention is now to be directed. . 

The meaning and design of the allegory will be apparent if we 
can satisfactorily answer the following questions :—-Who are the 
folded sheep? What is meant by our Lord being the door of 
the fold for the sheep? Who are those who enter into the fold 
by the door, and how are we to understand what is said of them? 
And, finally, Who are they who do not enter into the fold by the 
door, but seek to obtain entrance in some other way; and how are 
we to understand what is said of them ? 


I.—OF THE FOLDED SHEEP. 


The term ‘‘shéep” is obviously descriptive of a class of per- 
sons in some way separated from other men, and standing in a 
peculiar relation to each other, and to Him whose flock they are. 

The careful reader of the Old Testament, especially of the 
Psalms and Prophets, must have observed that the people of 
Israel, separated from all nations, by a peculiar law enjoined, and 
by peculiar privileges bestowed, on them, are frequently repre- 
sented as Jehovah’s flock. That here the sheep and the Israel- 
itish people are not terms of equivalent meaning, is very obvious 
(though it is also obvious, from the 16th verse, that those spoken 
of here were Jews not Gentiles); for much that is said in the 
most unqualified manner of the sheep, is not true of the great 
body of the Jews of that age, or, indeed, of any age. They did 
not follow the shepherds who had entered through the door— 
they did not know their voice—they did follow strangers. 

But he has read the Old Testament very carelessly who has 
not noticed, that in the nation of Israel there was all along a 
peculiar people within a peculiar people. Within the sacred 
precincts, there was an inner temple as well as an outer. There 
were “Israelites indeed,”—there were “Jews inwardly.” All 
Abraham’s “descendants” were not his ‘seed;’’"—there were 
“children after the spirit,”*® as well as “children after the flesh.” 
There were Jews who were “not only of the.cireumcision, but 
who walked in the steps of that faith which Abraham had, yet 
being uncircumcised.” While God set apart Israel for himself 
from among the nations, from among Israel he “set apart the 
godly” for himself.” 


z P 
6 réxva, 7 onépua, 8 kata avedya, 
9 KaTa odpKa, 10 Paal. iv. 3. 
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These are ‘the sheep,” the true spiritual church of God, con- 
sisting at this time of a very small number—‘“a little flock,”™ 
and formed ss exclusively of Jews. They are called “the 
sheep,” ze, the sheep of God—not without a reference, prob- 
ably, to their harmlessness, and usefulness, and helplessness; but 
chiefly to mark them as the peculiar property and care of their 
Divine owner. . 

The sheep are represented as “folded.” They are collected 
together, forming one body; separated from others, and in a 
state of comparative security. If, as seems probable, “ the 
fold”” was intended to be significant, and not a mere embellish- 
ment of the parable, there can be but little difficulty in discover- 
ing its meaning. What separates ‘the sheep” from the rest of 
mankind? What gives them a common character, and privi- 
leges? What affords them security amid their dangers? The 
fold of Israel according to the flesh was the Mosaic covenant, the 
peculiar economy given at Sinai. By it, as by a fold, they were 
separated from the world, formed into a peculiar community, » 
possessed of a common character and common privileges. The 
fold of the spiritual Israel is ‘“‘the covenant of promise,” first 
revealed to Adam, more fully developed to Abraham, clearly 
manifested in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. It is this which makes 
them a folded flock: separated from the world,—closely con- 
nected among themselves by common relations, a common char- 
acter, and common immunities. The sheep, then, are the true 
spiritual people of God, as existing in the time of our Lord. 


I.—OF THE DOOR OF THE FOLD. 


The next question which presents itself is, What is meant by 
our Lord’s being “the door” of the fold for the sheep? The 
question has been put, Whether the leading idea be the door by 
which the sheep, or that by which the shepherds, enter into ‘the 
fold? I think there can be very little doubt that the last is 
the principal reference ; for the contrast is not between sheep who 
enter the fold and sheep who do not, but between the person who 
enters by the door, and the person who climbs up some other 
way. At the same time, the general idea is, the door of the 
fold, by which both the sheep and the shepherds enter. 

But what is the import of the figurative representation? The 
sheep cannot get into the fold in any other way. The walls of 
the fold of the visible external church may be undermined or 
overleaped ; but there is no getting into the fold of the spiritual 
church but by the door. It is through the mediation of our 
Lord, through his quickening Spirit, that men are brought, 
“within the bond of the covenant,” justified and sanctified, 
blessed with the immunities, and formed to the character, of 

1 76 uutkpov Toipviov. 

2 Olshausen strangely represents the adj as “the true community of believ- 
ers.” The xpéBata—the roiuvy represent these—the addy is that which separates 
them from the world, and secures them from hazard. 
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“the sheep of Jehovah.” It is not Abraham, it is not Jacob, it 
is not Moses, that is the door ;—Jesus, Jesus alone, is the door 
ot the sheep. It is not descent from the patriarchs, it is not sub- 
mission to Moses’ law—it is faith in Christ Jesus, which makes’ 
2 man a true Christian. ‘This is the gate of righteousness, the. 
gate of the Lord, through which the righteous shall enter.’ 

And as no man can be introduced into this spiritual fold but 
through Jesus Christ,—so no man can rightfully enter among its 
occupants as a shepherd, no.man can have a legitimate claim to 
be considered as one of their shepherds, but one who entersthrough _ 
Christ as the door ;—no man can act the part of a faithful shep- 
herd to Christ’s spiritual flock but one who enters in through the 
door, who possesses the qualifications which Jesus Christ only can 
confer, and who has received the call which Jesus Christ requires. 
The general idea is, ‘ Everything connected with membership and 
office in the true spiritual church of God, is under the manage- 
ment of our Lord.’ It is just equivalent to, ‘He is “the head of 
his body the church;”* He is “the way, the truth, and the life ;” 
everything in the new creation is “of God,” “through Christ 


Jesus.”? ; } 


I1.—OF THE TRUE SHEPHERDS, WHO ENTER IN BY THE DOOR. 


The third question is, Who are those who enter into the fold 
by the door? and how are we to understand what is said of them, 
“He that entereth in by the door is the shepherd of the sheep,” 
or,‘as Dr. Campbell renders it, “The shepherd always enters by 
the door”? : 

Judging merely by the sound of the words, and especially rec- 
ollecting that at the 11th verse we have these words—‘I am the 
good shepherd,” repeated again at the 14th verse, we should be 
apt to say the words before us refer to one individual, and that 
there is no mistaking who he is. But if we look at them more 
closely in their connection, we shall soon perceive that, were we 
to apply’these words to our Lord, we should be in a mistake. In 
the parable, he is “‘ the door” of the fold. It were at war with all 
the proprieties of composition to make, in the same emblematical 
representation, the same individual the door of the fold, and the 
shepherd of the sheep. We know that oriental figures are often 
mixed, but this would be absolute incongruity. What could be 
meant by Christ, as the shepherd, entering into the fold through 
himself; as the door? Besides, the literal rendering is not “ the 
shepherd,” but “a shepherd of the sheep.” The contrast is be- 
tween spurious and genuine officials in Christ’s spiritual church, 
—hbetween those who climb over the wall and those who enter in 
by the door. It is not till the 11th verse that Christ is introduced 
as the Shepherd: that is a separate, distinct, additional figurative 
illustration. 


13 Pgal. cxvili. 19, 20. 
_™ Erasmus thus paraphrases the passage:—“ Non est salutaris aditus in eccle- 
siam ac regnum ceelorum nisi per me sive pastor esse velis sive ovis.” 
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“A shepherd of the sheep” is just one of the shepherds of the 
sheep,—one of that numerous body whom the Great Proprietor 
appoints to superintend and feed the flock purchased by the blood 
of his Son. It is quite a common figure in the Old Testament to 
represent the official men in the Israelitish church as shepherds. 
As the direct reference is to the state of things at the time our- 
Lord spoke, his apostles, and seventy disciples, and other minis- 
ters of the primitive church, were probably in the foreground of 
the picture. 

Let us now inquire how we are to understand what is here said 
of these genuine overseers of the spiritual church. They do not 
“climb up” over the wall. They do not run unsent; and they 
are not content with any commission but that which comes from 
him who alone is entitled to give one. To vary the figure, they 
are called by the Great Husbandman to labor in his vineyard. 

-To a person of this kind, “the porter openeth.”” It has been 
thought by some good interpreters, that this belongs merely to 
the embellishment of the figurative representation, and that no 
particular correspondence is to be sought for. But this does not 
seem at all probable. The words might signify, generally, that 
to such a person the obstacles that stood in the way of his be- 
coming an overseer of the flock of Christ are removed in a regu- 
lar manner, and he is, after the due order, introduced as a shep- 
herd into the fold. Not only does he not climb over the wall, 
but there is no attempt made to force open the door, nor to steal 
in unnoticed by the porter. That official recognizes him as one 
appointed by the Chief Shepherd, and gives him free passage. 
Others would give a more definite meaning to the phrase, and 
seek a correspondence to the doorkeeper, as marked as that which 
we have to the door. If we take this view of the subject, we 
have little room to hesitate, as to what that correspondence is. 
When Christ is represented as the door, it is as mediator. In this 
character he is subject to the Father—who, in the economy of 
salvation, sustains the majesty of Divinity—as the door is subject 
to the doorkeeper. If the door admits, it is because the door- 
keeper opens. All that Christ does as a mediator, is done in ac- 
cordance with the will of his Father. When he admits a mem- 
ber into his spiritual fold, or inducts a shepherd, it is in execu- 
tion of the will of his Father in heaven. The Father brings all 
the sheep, and all the shepherds, to Jesus as the Chief Shepherd. 
According to the figure before us, the door opens when the door- 
keeper so wills it. 

The above explication goes on the principle, that the admission 
by the porter, through the door into the fold, refers to an original 
call to, and investiture with, office in Christ’s church, and this is 
the ordinary mode of viewing the figure; but the thought has 
repeatedly forced itself on my mind, while meditating on the sub- 
ject, that the reference here is not, to an original call to, and in: 
vestiture with, a new office, but to the ordinary exercise of the 
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functions of an office already possessed.. The person introduced 
as entering by the door is already a shepherd, may have been. 
long a shopherd, and is here represented as performing his daily 
work. Ere the sun rises, he goes to his much-loved occupation. 
He arrives at'the gate of the fold. He does not leap over the 
wall. He finds no difficulty in getting admission—the porter 
opens, he passes through the gate, utters the pastoral cry, and 
returns again through the gate followed by his own flock, whom 
he leads out and feeds, and when night comes he conducts them 
back again to the fold. Taking this view of the matter, the nat- 
ural explication of the allegory seems to be,—‘ The genuine pas- 
tor performs all his duties under the guidance of divine influ- 
ence, and with a constant’regard to the mediation of the Say- 
jour,’ / 

It then follows—“ the sheep” hear his voice,” 7. ¢., they attend 
to—they understand—they believe—nis doctrine; not because 
it ils HIS, but because it is not HIS, but his and their Lorp’s. It 
is one mark of a genuine christian pastor, that real Christians 
cordially approve of his teaching. 

‘“‘He calleth his own sheep by name.” ‘There are many more 
sheep than his in the fold. The Great Shepherd has many under- 
shepherds, and each under-shepherd has his own sheep, to the 
pastoral care of which his time and attention are to be chiefly 
directed. ‘He calls them by name.” ‘This is intended to inti- 
mate his knowledge of his flock, and his kind condescending de- 
meanor to them. He overlooks none of them. He is a contrast 
to those shepherds of whom the prophet Ezekiel speaks, when 
he says, ‘‘'The diseased have ye not strengthened, neither have 
ye healed that which was sick, neither have ye bound up that 
which was broken, neither have ye brought again that which was 
driven away, neither have ye sought that which was lost; but 
with force and with cruelty have yeruledthem.”” Toa stranger 
it is scdrcely credible how intimate is the knowledge of, and how 
great the affection. for, their flock, that some of the shepherds of 
our own country possess: but the oriental shepherds go far be- 
pene them, not only knowing all their countenances individually, 

ut calling each of them by name.” ‘The true christian pastor 
“looks well to his flocks, and seeks to know the state of his 
herds ;” and he is like his Master, ‘‘ meek and gentle,” he can be 
touched with the feelings of his flock’s infirmities, knowing how 
to have compassion on the thoughtless, and those who are out of 
the way. Cold and distant, still more haughty ang overbear: 
ing, manners do not sit well on any man, but they are never mis- 
placed. so sadly as on a man who bears the name of a christian 

astor, 


“He leads thems out.” He directs them in the search of truth, 


16 dxovewv here is nearly equal to eidévar, verse 4; and yeydoxely, verse 14. 

17 Ezek, xxxiv. 4. 

8 The Greek poet, Longus, says of the shepherd—rdc aiyac mpéceute kat Tove 
tpayove éxadece. 
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and in the performance of duty. He shows them the rich pas- 
tures, and the refreshing streams of divine revelation, and in do- 
ing this “he goes before them.” In this country the shepherd 
generally comes behind, driving his flock. In the east he went 
before, leading them. The christian pastor goes before his flock ; 
he does not say ‘go,’ but ‘come’—he does not say ‘ Do you it,’ 
but ‘Let us do it” He believes the truth he would have them 
believe—he does the duties he would have them practice—he 
makes the sacrifices to which he calls them—he seeks to be “an 
example to the believers in all things, in word, in conversation, 
in charity, in spirit, in purity,” showing them all things, “ by ex- 
ample, as well as doctrine.” 

Such a pastor, “the sheep’—the truly pious, those who are 
taught of God, and are influenced by his Spirit—‘ follow.” They 
approve his doctrine, they imbibe his spirit, they imitate his ex- 
ample, “for they know his voice”’—they know that what he says 
corresponds with what Christ is saying to them in his word, and 
with what, too, he is working in them by his Spirit. 

The declaration in the 9th verse, though it may apply to the 
sheep, séems most naturally to refer to the shepherd who has en- 
tered in by the door. Such a pastor “shall be saved”—that is, 
protected amidst, delivered from, all the dangers to which he may 
be exposed. Sent forth, ashe is, among “unreasonable and 
wicked men,” of whom wolves and lions are the appropriate em- 
blems, he shall be taken care of by the Great Shepherd amid all 
such dangers. His promise to his faithful under-shepherds is, 
“Lo, I am with you always;” and one of the most distinguished 
of these, who was exposed to peculiar labors and hazards, “ sets 
to his seal that he is true”’—“ I was delivered out of the mouth 
of the lion. And the Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, 
and will preserve ine unto his heavenly kingdom.” ‘God which 
raiseth the dead, delivered us from so great a death, and doth de- 
liver; in whom we trust that he will yet deliver us." The un- 
der-shepherd shall also “go out and in, and find pasture,” for his 
own sheep”—‘ the flock over which the Holy Ghost has made 
him overseer.” He shall be enabled steadily and prosperously to 
prosecute his honorable labors. ‘To go out and come in,” is an 
idiomatical expression, best illustrated by quoting a few examples 
of the manner in which it is employed :—“ Blessed shalt thou be 
when thou comest in, and blessed shalt thou be when thou goest 
out.” “The Lord shall preserve thy going out, and thy coming 
in.” ‘Jeremiah came in and went out among the people; for 
they had not put him into prison.” “Give me now wisdom,” 
says Solomon, “that I may go out and come in before this peo- 
ple.”” The meaning here is, ‘He will be enabled to go through 


19 9 Thess, iii. 2. 20 2 Tim, iv. 17, 18. 21 9 Cor, i. 9, 10. 

2 Liicke explains vou7jy etpicxew as referring to a blessing on the ministry. 
Olshausen considers this as a harsh exegesis. I cannot help thinking it by far 
the most natural one that has been proposed. 

23 Deut. xxviii. 6. Psal. exxi. 8, Jer. xxxvii. 4. 2 Chron. i. 10. 
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his work comfortably and creditably, and obtain pasture for nis 
sheep. As “the flock of his pasture” are men, he will be enabled 
to feed the babes with milk, and the full-grown men with strong 
meat, so as to nourish them up to everlasting life. He shall not 
“Jabor in vain, nor spend his strength for nought.” In the health, 
happiness, and activity of his flock, he shall have the cheering 
evidence that his Master’s promise has been fulfilled. He has 
been delivered. He has gone out and in, and found pasture for 
his flock.’ O happy pastor, who has such a flock! Happy flock, 
which has such a pastor! : 


-IV.—OF THE FALSE SHEPHERDS, WHO DO NOT ENTER IN BY 
THE DOOR. ‘ 


It only now remains, in order to the full exposition of the alle- 
gory, that we endeavor to answer the fourth question, Who are 
they who “do not enter in by the door”? and how are we to un- 
derstand what is said of them? : : 

Having ascertained who the sheep are—who is the door of the 
fold—and who are the genuine shepherds—there can be little dif: 
ficulty in discovering what is the class of men who do not enter 
by the door, yet would take on them the character, and perform 
the functions, of shepherds. They are persons who asSume the 
name of religious teachers—official men—in the church of God, 
without being divinely called, In our Lord’s immediate view, 
they seem to have been the Jewish Sanhedrim—the Pharisees, 
and doctors of thé law. i 

They entered not in by the door. They had no commission 
from Christ. They were not called, as his apostles were. They 
were destitute equally of qualification and authority. Jesus, as 
the door, had been made known to them, but they did not enter 
—they passed by the door. They treated him with contempt. 
They had “climbed up some other way.” They had obtained 
the name and rank of official men in the church by worldly 
methods, altogether different from—altogether opposite to—‘ en- 
tering by the door.” 

So it has been in all ages. Men, under the influence of 
worldly motives, have sought office in the christian church. In 
. the inner sanctuary (for even under the christian economy there 
is an external and a spiritual church, the latter included in the 
former, but by no means co-extensive or co-incident with it), 
they cannot have office, for they have not place. But, by get- 
ting office in the external church, they exercise tyranny and 
lordship, in many cases, over the members of the spiritual church. 
Worldly-minded men are never made ministers by Christ. Un- 
interested in his atonement, uninfluenced by his Spirit, how can 
they enter by him—the door? No; they climb up some other 
way. Under the influence of the love of the world, they use 
worldly means in order to obtain worldly ends. Their wish is 
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that, being made shepherds, they may have an opportunity, not 
of feeding the flock, but of enriching themselves, by making 
merchandise of them. Had the Scribes and Pharisees any wish 
to make the people better acquainted with God’s word, and, 
through these means, holier and happier men? No; the situa- 
tions they held, they valued just as sources of worldly honor, 
emolument, and influence. 

And it is still so with a large class of men, assuming the name 


of christian shepherds and overseers, pastors and bishops. These’ 


men are not shepherds—they are “thieves and robbers.” The 
appellations are, in many cases, almost literally applicable to 
them. They seize places which they have no right to occupy— 


appropriate what does not justly belong to them—and wrong: 


ously and violently extort from others the’ obedience and support 
to which they have no rightful claim. The porter never opened 
to them. It is not according to God’s will—it is mm direct op- 
position to it—that they hold office in his church. 

“The sheep do not follow them’—the goats follow them. 
The truly pious, generally speaking, do not follow them as 
spiritual leaders. They do not believe their doctrines, nor follow 
their example. Some of the sheep may be seduced for a season, 
under mistake, to follow them; but generally speaking, it is 
otherwise. The really pious, in our Lord’s time, did not relish 
the doctrine of the Scribes and Pharisees—they turned away 
from it. They did not like what was presented to them. Their 
spiritual senses told them it was not food—it probably might be 
poison ; at best, it was but husks—no fit food for the flock of God 
—fit only for the swine. 

Instead of following such a teacher, the sheep consider and 
treat him as a stranger; and then—alas, how generally still !— 
stranger and enemy were convertible terms. They flee from 
him—afraid lest they should be injured by him—as the scared 
sheep flee from a stranger, when he attempts to act the shepherd’s 
part towards them: “'They know not the voice of strangers.” 
They do not know it as they do that of their own shepherd; it is 
not familiar, it is not pleasing, to their ear. In many cases, 
where humble unlettered Christians cannot very distinctly point 
out what is wrong in a scheme of doctrine, nor give the reasons 
why they think so, they distinctly feel there is something totally 
different from what they have received and learned from the 
Bible. This is not conscience-pacifying, heart-changing, heart- 
cheering doctrine. This is not the Gospel of our salvation. It is 
not by this that men live—it is not in this that the life of our 
souls is. 

The words in the 8th verse refer to this class of persons, and 
are an emphatic repetition of what our Lord had said before, 
‘‘ All that ever came before me are thieves and robbers: but the 
sheep did not hear them.” It has been usual to interpret these 
words just as if they stood by themselves, and did not fori a 
part of a figurative representation; and interpreters have been a 
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good deal perplexed in seeking the means of making the state- 
ment they contain consistent with the facts of the case. It has 
been common to consider the term “come,” as equivalent to— 
‘made a public appearance,’—as in the passage, “John came 
neither eating nor drinking ;” “the Son of man came;” and the 
particle rendered before™ has usually been considered as expressive 
of priority in time. 

It is quite obvious that the meaning which the words most 
naturally express, ‘All who have appeared, laying claim to the 
character of divinely-commissioned teachers previously to my 
coming, are thieves and robbers,’ cannot be adopted; for that 
were, in other words, to call. Moses and all the prophets im- 
postors.* Accordingly, it has been common to limit the refer- 
ence to those who laid claim to Messiahship; and to consider the 
declaration as ‘equal to, ‘All who came professing to be the 
Messiah before me were 1mpostors.’ But we have no reason to 
think that any appeared before our Lord making this claim ;— 
many came after him making it. Others would consider all as 
equivalent to many—the greater part. But this is to use an un- 
authorized liberty with the words. 

By another class of interpreters, the particle translated “before,” 
is considered as not referring to time at all. Some of these would 
render the clause, ‘ All who have come without me—without my 
authority ;’ but the word rendered “before,” cannot be translated 
“without,” or ‘apart from me.”* . By others of this class, the 
words ‘before me,” have been considered as equivalent to, ‘In 
my place;’” and the statement has been considered as indefinite 
as to time—‘ All who come in my room—“ in my name,” ”*—as it 
is elsewhere—‘ are impostors.’ But the usage of the language will 
not suffer this. Others reject the words ‘before me,” as an inter- 
polation ;” but, though wanting in many manuscripts, the critical 
evidence of its genuineness cannot be satisfactorily set aside ; and 
the omission of these words would not remove the difficulty. By 
others still, the words “come before me,” are considered as op- 
posed to, ‘come after me,” ‘All who do not follow me as their 
leader, but who go before me, putting me behind them,’ This, I 
believe, approximates to the truth ; but it is not the right way of 
bringing it out of the words.” 

What seems to lie at the foundation of right interpretation here, 


24 00. 

% This was a recommendation of this exegesis to the Gnostics, who adopted it 
for the reason which has often led to the ready reception of ill-supported inter- 
pretations of Scripture, because it agreed with a favorite hypothesis. They held 
that, in these words, they had Christ’s testimony against the Old Testament. 

26 mpd “ov cannot be, as some have insisted, = ywpi¢ ov, and there is no such 
various reading. It is painful to find such a scholar as Olshausen attempting to 
show that, by apostopesis, mpd may involve xwpic. 

27 xpd as = avi or Urép. % év dvouarti uov, 

29 Campbell, who supposes an ellipsis of dAAayobév. 

* Jeremiah, speaking of himself, says, “I have not hastened from being a 
pastor to follow thee”—literally, after thee. ‘I haye not gone before, but followed, 
the Chief Shepherd.’—Jer. xvii. 16. 
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is to remark that, what our Lord says, he says of himself, under 
the figure of “the door” of the sheep-fold. The words are literally, 
‘ All—whosoever—come, or have come, before me, are thieves 
and robbers.’ ‘Before me,” putting themselves, as it were, be- 
tween me and mankind, and thus placing themselves above me, 
taking the precedence of me. All who, admitted by the porter, 
pass through me, the door, into the fold, are genuine shepherds. 
All who come “ before me” as the door, and do not seek to pass 
through it, are thieves and robbers.” ‘ All official men, who do 
not recognize me and use me as the door of the fold, are not 
genuine—they are merely pretended—shepherds. They stand 
before the door, not entering themselves, and doing what they can 
to hinder the sheep from entering.’ That was’ the case with the 
Scribes and Pharisees, and it has been the case with vast multi- 
tudes of men, pretending to be christian teachers and pastors: it 
is the case with vast multitudes still. 

Every man, pretend what he may, who does not practically 
acknowledge Christ’s authority in obtaining and exercising ecclesi: 
astical office—who looks no farther than a patron’s presentation, 
or the ordination, it matters but little whether of a prelate ora 
presbytery—who is satisfied with mere human authority and call, 
civil or ecclesiastical—he is not a “‘shepherd of the sheep”—he is, 
in the sense in which’ I have already explained the phrase, “a 
thief and a robber.” 

Sucly men the sheep—the true people of God—do not, cannot, 
hear—that is, listen to, believe, obey. Whatever titles they may 
“wear, whatever claims they may make,—be they called “ pope,” 
or “patriarch,” or “bishop”—be their style “rabbi” or ‘“ rev- 
erend,” ‘‘master” or ‘“ doctor,”+-the sheep, when they conduct 
themselves as they should, will have nothing to do with them. 
In our Lord’s time, they preferred the teaching of the carpenter 
of Nazareth, and the Galilean fishermen and peasants who followed 
him, to that of the men who wore large phylacteries, and made 
long prayers, and sat in Moses’ seat; and, in our own times, they 
will rather frequent the despised conventicle, where a pious man, - 
it may be of moderate talents and limited education, unfolds the 
doctrine, and enforces the law, of Christ, in simple phrase, and it 
may be awkward manner, to a handful of those, poor in this world, 
but rich in faith, who have chosen him as the helper of their joy, 
not the lord of their faith, than listen to the instruction that causeth 
to err, though couched in the enticing words of man’s wisdom, by 
men distinguished for their rank, and learning, and eloquence, in 
the time-hallowed parish church, where many a generation of their 
ancestors have worshipped, and around the walls of which their 
ashes repose,—or in the venerable ‘cathedral, where, while the 


31 The connection makes the general meaning plain—there is, first, in the 7th 
verse, an assertion that our Lord is “the door’—then, in the 8th, a description of 
those who do not enter by this door—and then, in the 9th, a description of those 
who do enter by this door. 
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variously stoled orders of an ancient. hierarchy perform the im- 
posing services of a gorgeous ritual,— re: 


' ——“Through the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault, 
The pealing anthem swells the note of praise.”32 


Such appears to me to be the meaning of this beautiful allegory. 
It is as useful as it is beautiful. It is full of weighty instruction 
to candidates for office in the church, to those who hold office in 
the church, and to members of the church generally. 

To candidates for office in the church it says, ‘See that you 
enter through the door; beware of climbing up some other way. 
Remember no authority will compensate for the want of Christ’s 
authority—no call for the want of his call.’ 

To those who occupy official stations in the -church it says, 
‘Examine the tenure by which you hold your place, and if you 
find it good, then be diligent in doing its duties. ‘Give full 
proof of your ministry.” ‘‘ Feed the flock of God:” be gentle, 
laborious, wise shepherds. Preach the truth—nothing but the 
truth—all the truth. Rule well,—‘ rebuke, instruct, exhort, 
with all long-suffering and doctrine;” and take the comfort of 
the kind promise of the Chief Shepherd to the faithful under- 
shepherd—“ He shall go in and out, and ind pasture.” “ Lo, I 
am with you always.” ’ 

To the members of the church, it says, ‘Make a distinction 
among things that differ. ‘Try the spints.” Never intrust the 
management of your spiritual interests to any whom you do not, 
on satisfactory ground, consider as one of the shepherds who by 
the porter has been introduced through the door into the fold; 
and beware, in any way, of giving countenance to those who 
have climbed up some other way, and whom your Lord warns 
you against as thieves and robbers. Place yourselves under the 
care of one as your own shepherd, who, you ‘have reason to 
think, has indeed entered through the door; and, having done 
‘ go, treat him as your shepherd,—hear his voice—follow him, not 
by any means implicitly, but wait on his ministrations—and re- 
ceive from him ‘‘ with meekness the ingrafted word.” He will 
never ask you to receive anything on his own authority, nor to 
do anything merely because he bids you. He but declares to 
‘ee the mind and will of our common Lord, “ the Great Shep- 

erd of the sheep.” Take kindly his warnings and reproofs. 
He watches for your souls, as one who knows he must give ac- 
count,’ 

Oh, how high and holy are the enjoyments of a christian pastor 
and his flock, when they have entire confidence in each other, 
and mutually strive who shall best perform their respective du- 
ties! Most delightful is it for him to lead them to the green pas- 
tures, and to make them repose by the still waters,—and most 
delightful for them to enjoy his pastoral care. It is the antepast 
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of that full feast of holy happiness, when all the true sheep, and 

‘all the true shepherds, gathered together in the great fold above, 
shall, by the Chief Shepherd, ‘the Lamb in the midst of the 
throne, be fed and led unto living fountains of waters, and God 
shall wipe away all tears from their eyes.”” 


33 There are two elaborate dissertations, on the subject of this Exposition, in the 
second part of Haseus’ and Ikenius’ “Thesaurus Novus Theologico-Philologicus,” 
folio, p. 501-525. Their titles are, “ Kénigsmanni curata inquisitio in secopum et 
sengum parabole de malis pastoribus,” and “Baierus de verbis Christi, révrec 
éo0t xpd éuod.” It is finely said of this paragraph, chap. x. 1-18, by ALExaNDER 
Kwnox,—“ This portion contains almost the only parable which St. John records ; 
and of all parables which are recorded, this is the fullest-of gentleness, amiability, 
and consolation. It gives a compendious view of spiritual Christianity; the deep- 
est, the solidest, the sweetest, the serenest, the surest, the most comprehensive, 
that could be conveyed in words. There is a beautiful idea in the beginning of 
Leighton’s fifteenth lecture, of nature’s being fitted beforehand for the elucidation 
of Divine truth. This semblance of a shepherd and his sheep is strongly in favor 
of such a supposition.” —Remains, iv. 359. 


EXPOSITION X11. 


THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Joun x. 11.—“I am the good Shepherd.” 


THESE words, in common with most of our Lord’s sayings, are 
pregnant words. They are, like their Author, “ full of truth,” 
and ‘of grace” too. They are at once transparently clear, and 
sunfathomably deep. There is much important truth on the sur- 
‘face—there is more, much more, beneath it. Much meaning 
meets the ear, but more meets the mind, The words express 
much—they suggest more. They are replete with emphasis, 
and rich in reference. My object is to illustrate and apply them ; 
and, as preliminary to this, to ascertain their true meaning, and, 
as far as possible, to apprehend their whole meaning. 

They are equivalent to ‘I am a Shepherd—I am a good 
Shepherd—I am the Shepherd—I am the good Shepherd.” ‘I> 
am A SHEPHERD.’—I stand in a peculiar relation to a peculiar 
people, who, in conformity to the figurative representation em- 
ployed, are termed my sheep; and I am appointed and engaged 
to perform towards them certain important and beneficial offices. 
‘T am a Goop Shepherd.’—I deserve the name, for I possess the 
appropriate qualifications, I perform the appropriate duties, of 
the character I sustain. ‘I am THE Shepherd’—the Shepherd 
of the flock—the one Shepherd of the one flock; not like the 
shepherd mentioned in- the 2d verse of this chapter, who is 
A shepherd, one of the shepherds, of the sheep; but THE GREAT 
' Shepherd, THE cHIEF Shepherd, THE PROPRIETOR Shepherd, 
‘whose own the sheep are,”—the Shepherd of the shepherds, as 
well as of the sheep. ‘I am the Goop Shepherd.’—I possess, in 
the most perfect degree, all the qualifications which are requisite 
to the discharge of the numerous, and varied, and difficult duties 
of this most exalted office; and I actually do perform all these 
duties in the most perfect manner. Such is the emphasis of the 
words; now for their reference. 

‘I am THAT good Shepherd.’—To understand fully the mean- 
ing of the statements of our Lord and his apostles, we must never 
forget that their minds were completely filled with the contents 
of that Scripture that had been “given by inspiration of God ;” 
and that they spoke to people whose almost only book was the 
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Book of God, and who were, many of them, very familiar with 
its contents. The extent of tacit reference to the Old Testament 
in the New, and the importance of noticing that reference, to 
bring out the exact form and impress of the inspired man’s 
thought and feeling, are well known to every intelligent student 
of the Holy Scriptures. ‘The testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy ;”* and we find him often appealing to it, sometimes 
directly and openly, at other time indirectly and tacitly. The 
latter sort of appeals are not the least striking to a reflecting 
mind. Our Lord seldom, in so many words, claimed Messiah- 
‘ship. There were good and obvious reasons why he should not: 
have so claimed it. So far as I recollect, a distinct recognition 
of his own claims, was made by him only to the woman of 
Samaria,—to the man blind from his birth, when excommuni- 
cated by the Sanhedrim,—to the disciples as a body, after Peter’s 
answer to the question, ‘‘Whom do ye say that I am?”—be- 
fore Pontius Pilate, in reply to the question, “ Art thou a king, 
then ?”—and before the Sanhedrim, when adjured by the high- 
priest to say whether he was the Son of God.’ He often referred 
to the Old Testament Scriptures, leaving his hearers to draw the 
inference. While he was with his disciples, “he spake to them, 
saying, that all things must be fulfilled which were written in 
the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and in the Psalms, con- 
cerning him.” He often used appellations such as ‘the Son of 
God,” and “the Son of man”—appellations given in the pro- 
phetical oracles of the Messiah,—in a way which showed that he 
-applied them to himself. He commenced his ministry by read- 
ing a very remarkable prediction respecting the Messiah, recorded 
in the sixty-first chapter of the prophecy of Isaiah, and then 
declaring, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in your ears.” 
When he proclaimed, “I am the light of the world, he obviously 
referred to that ancient oracle which declares that Messiah should 
be “a light to lighten the Gentiles;’* when he said, “I came 
not in my own name,” he probably referred to that other ancient 
oracle, ‘‘ Blessed be he that cometh in the name of the Lord;”* 
and there can be no reasonable doubt that, in the words which 
form the subject of discourse, he referred in his own mind, and 
he meant to turn the minds of his hearers, to those passages in 
the inspired predictions in which the great Deliverer promised 
to God’s peculiar people is represented as their Shepherd—their 
proprietor Shepherd—their good Shepherd. It is just as if he 
had, in the hearing of those whom he now addressed (as in the 
synagogue at Nazareth), opened the book of the prophets and 
read :—‘‘Get thee up upon a high mountain, thou that publishest 
good news to Zion ; raise powerfully thy voice, thou that publish- 
est good news to Jerusalem. Raise it, be not afraid; say to the 
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cities of Judah, Behold your God. Behold, the Lord Jehovah 
shall come with might, and his arm shall rule for him. Behold, 
his reward is with him, and his recompense before him. He 
shall feed his flock like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs in 
his arms, and carry them in his bosom: he shall gently lead” 
' the milk-giving ewes—“ those who are with the young.”* “Thus 
saith the Lord God, Behold I, even I, will both search my sheep, 
and seek them out. As a shepherd seeketh out his flock in the 
day that he is among his sheep that are scattered; so will I seek 
out my sheep, and will deliver them out of all places where they 
have been scattered in the cloudy and dark day.” ‘TI will feed 
them in a good pasture, and upon the high mountains of Israel 
shall their fold be: there shall they lie in a good fold, and in a 
fat pasture shall they feed upon the mountainsrof Israel. I will 
feed my flock, and I will cause them to lie down, saith the Lord 
God. I will seek that which was lost, and bring again that 
which was driven away, and will bind up that which was broken, 
and will strengthen that which was sick.” ‘ And I will set up 
one Shepherd over them, and he shall feed them, even my ser- 
vant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their shepherd. 
And I the Lord will be their God, and my servant David a 
prince among them: I the Lord have spoken it.”"—And, on 
completing the reading, had closed the book, and proclaimed, 
“ This day is the Scripture fulfilled in your ears,””—'‘I am the 
good Shepherd,”—‘I am the divinely-qualified, the divinely- 
commissioned, the divinely-accredited, the divine Saviour, prom- 
ised to the fathers.’ Such is an attempt to get at the import 
of these simple but sublime and striking words, “I am the good 
Shepherd.” 

It has been a subject of discussion among interpreters, whether 
the leading idea suggested by the term ‘‘shepherd” be that of a 
ruler or of an instructor. The controversy is not an important 
one; for though it does seem plain that, both in sacred and profane 
ancient writers, authority rather than instruction is the leading 
_ attribute of the figurative shepherd,* yet, in the case before us— 
that of the Messiah—the rule referred to is moral rule, the empire 
of truth and love over the minds and hearts, exercised by the 
agency of his Spirit, and the instrumentality of his word. In- 
deed, all the figurative representations of the Messiah, as a proph- 
et, a priest, a king, a physician, a husband, a surety, a shepherd, 
the light of the world, the bread of life, are intended to bring 
before our minds some of the numerous phases of the all-com- 
prehensive character of Saviour—deliverer from evil in all 
its forms, and ‘in all its degrees; and the only question of im- 
portance, in reference to each of these figurative representations, 
is, What is the truth respecting Christ’s saving character and 
- work, which is designed to be presented by it to our intelligent 
faith and affectionate contemplation? This, then, is the question 
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in reference to the figurative representation .of our Lord in our 
text as the good Shepherd,—to an attempt to answer which the 
remaining part of these observations are to be devoted. 

That question might be answered by showing, first, that our 
Lord Jesus Christ does indeed possess all those qualifications 
which enable him to perform towards his peculiar people all those 
kind offices which arematurally emblematized by the conduct of 
a good shepherd to his flock,—that he has all the knowledge, all 
the wisdom, all the power, all the authority, all the kindness, all 
the faithfulness, all the peculiar interest, which are required for 
this purpose; and then, that our Lord Jesus actually does mani- 
fest these qualifications in a performance of all these offices,— 
rescuing his sheep from the power of the great thief and robher, 
and bringing them into His own flock,—providing them with 
nourishment, refreshment, and repose,—eguarding them from 

danger, guiding them in perplexity, healing their diseases, re- 
claiming them from their wanderings (for though the Shepherd 
never forsakes the sheep, the sheep sometimes forsake the Shep- 
herd); and at last, at the close of the great day of time, safely 
housing them in his heavenly fold. This would open up a very 
delightful field in which the christianly devout mind would not 
soon become weary of expatiating; but to traverse it at all in a 
satisfactory way, would require more time. than we can at. pres- 
ent devote to it. 

I prefer another, and what I cannot help thinking a better, 
way of answering the question. I shall endeavor to bring out, - 
in strong relief, our Lord’s own illustrations of his own declara- 
tion—‘ I am the good Shepherd.” He is the good Shepherd, 
as he secures for his peculiar people all the blessings they stand 
in need of. While the ‘thief cometh not but, to steal, and to 
kill, and to destroy,” he cometh that his sheep may have, and 
retain, life;’ and that, so far from being deprived of anything, 
they may have abundance of everything necessary for their wel- 
fare. ‘I give unto my sheep eternal life; and they shall never 
perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my hand.” He is 

- the good Shepherd, as he secures these advantages to them’ at 
the greatest conceivable expense to himself;—he secures them by 
“ oiving himself for the sheep.”" He is the good Shepherd, as 
there subsists the most intimate and endearing mutual acquaint- 
ance and intercourse between him and his people. ‘He knows 

his sheep, and he is known of his sheep; even as the Father 
knoweth him, and he knows the Father.”” He is the good Shep- 
herd, as he cares for the happiness, he secures the salvation, of all 
his people. ‘Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold; 
them also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there 
shall be one fold (rather one flocl:), and one Shepherd.” To 
these FouR sllustrations of our Lord, confirmatory of his asser- 
tion, “I am the good Shepherd,” let us, then, apply our awakened 
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minds. And, oh! may all of us, while thus employed, be en- 
abled to sing to Him in our hearts, making melody in his ears, | 
ever open to such music, “ The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,”—a psalm some of us have often said before being laid to 
sleep in our cradle,—a psalm which we would wish to say again, 
when about to lay ourselves to sleep in our grave. 


I. Jesus Christ is the good Shepherd; as he secures for his 
peculiar people all the blessings they stand in need of. 

An official person deserves the epithet Goop in the degree in 
which he answers the purpose for which the office is designed. 
He is a good king who secures order, peace, and prosperity to his 
subjects. He is a good physician who preserves health and cures 
disease. He is a good Shepherd who protects his sheep from 
danger, and obtains for them abundant wholesome nourishment 
—refreshing drink—seasonable repose. He is a good saviour 
who delivers from all evil, and who obtains for those whom ‘he 
saves every kind, and a high degree of every kind, of enjoyment. 
Now this is the truth in regard to Jesus, our Saviour. He ‘‘ saves 
his people from their sins’—he ‘ redeems* Israel from all his in- 
iquities’—he delivers them from all their enemies—he delivers 
them ‘from the power of darkness”—he delivers them from “ the 
present evil world”—he delivers them from ‘“‘the wrath to come” 
—and he gives them ‘the redemption that is in him, through his 
blood—the forgiveness of sins;” he gives them the Holy Spirit, 
and “the one heart,” and ‘the new spirit,” which are the result 
of his operation; he gives them ‘‘peace with God,” and ‘‘ good 
hope,” and solid joy, and “abundant consolation,” and “ eternal 
hife”—even “the salvation that is in himself, with eternal glory’”™ 
—deliverance from evil in all its forms and degrees for ever and 
ever, and enjoyments suited to all their varied capacities of en- 
joyment; and.-filling every one of them to an overflow, during 
the whole eternity of their being. 

The fact that Jesus Christ does thus secure for his peculiar peo- 
ple all the blessings they stand in need of, is brought before the 
mind in a very interesting way in the passage before us. Our 
Lord contrasts the tendency and the effects of his coming as the 
good Shepherd with the tendency and the effects of the coming 
of one whom he calls “ the thief.” ‘The thief cometh not but to 
steal, and to kill, and to destroy ; I am come that they may have 
life, and that they may have ¢ more abundantly’—or rather, for 
you will notice that «, being printed in italics, is a supplement— 
“that they may have in abundance.” Many good interpreters 
suppose that our Lord contrasts himself with the carnal rulers 
and teachers of the Jews, whose objects were selfish, and whose 
teaching and guidance were mischievous and destructive; but I 
cannot help thinking that this is a mistake. In the former part 
of the chapter, A thief is contrasted with a shepherd; here, it is 
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THE thief and THE shepherd. “The thief” either signifies some 
one individual, called, by way of eminence, ‘the thief;” or it is 
a as equivalent to “thieves,” to mark what is common to the 
class. 

In the first case there can be no doubt whom “ the thief” would 
denote—the murderous felon. Whom could it denote but him 
who stole into Eden, stealthily bereaved man of his best property, 
and proved himself a murderer as well as a thief—the liar and 
manslayer from the beginning? On this supposition, the contrast 
would be very striking. ‘The wicked one” came originally, and 
still “comes, to steal, and to kill, and to destroy.” He who comes 
to destroy the works of this wicked one, “comes not to kill,” but 
that life might be retained; “ nor to steal”—to take away what 
is valuable, but greatly to increase the property of those to whom 
he comes. The great objection to this interpretation is, that you 
cannot carry its principle throughout; for if the thief be the devil, 
then who is the hireling? 

The second mode of interpreting the term, ‘The thief,” as being 
equivalent to “thieves,” seems the just one. In this case, then, as 
well as in the case of the hireling, we have the usual Hebraistic, 
emphatic mode of announcing a truth, by stating it first nega- 
tively and then positively. ‘I am not like the thief who, when 
he comes to the sheep-fold, comes to plunder and to kill; Iam 
like the shepherd, the good shepherd, who, when he comes to his 
flock, comes to protect their life and to increase their comforts.” 
“ Life and abundance” are a comprehensive summary of all hap- 
piness—the capacity of enjoyment, and everything that is neces- 
sary to fill that capacity. Christ secures for his people, not only 
life, but a royal life—‘they reign in life;” not only “ grace and 
the gift of righteousness,” but “abundance of grace, and of the 
gift of righteousness.” He “ blesses them with all heavenly and 
spiritual blessings.” He “supplies their need, according to his 
glorious riches.” He ‘makes all grace to abound to them ”— 
“forgiving all their iniquities—healing all their diseases—crown- 
ing them with loving-kindness and tender mercies.””* And the 
blessings he bestows are as permanent as they are numerous, and 
abundant, and valuable: “I give unto my sheep eternal life”— 
ever-during happiness; “and they shall never perish, neither 
shall any pluck them out of my hand. My Father who gave them 
me is greater than all; and none can pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand. I and my Father are onE.” Yes; “the counsel 
of peace is between them both.” 


II. Jesus Christ is the good Shepherd; as he secures those 
advantages which he obtains for his people at the greatest con- 
ceivable expense to himself. 

It is a proof of kindness to confer benefits; but the proof be- 
comes greatly stronger when the conferring of the benefit necés- 
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sarily implies much exertion, sacrifice, and suffering, on the part 
of the benefactor. In the case of the good Shepherd, we have 
this additional evidence in the highest conceivable form. These 
blessings could not have been secured for the sheep but by the 
sacrifice of the shepherd’s life; and that sacrifice was cheerfully 
made. “The good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep; but 
he who is an hireling, and not the shepherd, whose own the sheep 
are not, seeth the wolf coming, and leaveth the sheep, and fleeth, 
and the wolf catcheth them, and scattereth the sheep. The hire- 
ling fleeth because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep.” 
Here we have, as in the former case, an emphatic double state- 
ment: ‘I am not like a hireling shepherd. He may, for his own 
advantage, take care of the sheep, when the care of them exposes 
him to no hazard; but let dangers arise, let the flock be attacked 
by wild beasts—resisting which might endanger his life—he be- 
takes himself to flight, and leaves the sheep to their fate. I am 
like the proprietor shepherd, who has a peculiar interest in the 
flock ; and so deep is that interest in my case, that I not only ex- 
pose my life to danger, but I lay it down for the sheep.’ The 
thought naturally rises: But if he lay down his life for the sheep, 
how can he subsequently take care of them? It is to meet this 
thought that he says: “I lay down my life that I may take it 
again.” ‘I lay down my life to secure these blessings; I take my 
life again, that I may bestow them. Because I die, they are 
— from death: by my dying; because I live, they live also by 
my life. 

ee us endeavor to bring out a little more distinctly this figura- 
tive illustration of the close connection subsisting between the 
death of Christ and the salvation of his people. For this purpose 
a clear apprehension of the figure is necessary. It may be this: 
The flock has been carried off by the thief and robber, and he is 
determined to resist all attempts to wrest from him his ill-earned 
booty. The shepherd must engage in conflict with him. The 
proud defiance of the lawless one, supported by his legions, is: 
“Shall the prey be taken from the mighty ; shall the captives of 
the terrible one be delivered?” The shepherd enters on a com- 
bat apparently more unequal than that of David with Goliath. 
Alone he attacks his numerous assailants; and falls under their 
foul and murderous blows. A shout of triumph rises from the 
felon crew. But the triumph is short—the joy is but for a 
moment. The smitten Shepherd, having touched the earth, rises 
from the, bed of death, and, armed with preternatural strength, 
overwhelms with shame and discomfiture the armies of robbers, 
and takes possession of his flock, now doubly his own. | The ap- 
plication of the figure, in this view of it, to the victory of Christ 
over Satan, and the emancipation of his people, who were en- 
thralled by him, is obvious and easy. 

Or this may be the figure: The flock is attacked by a herd of 
ferocious wild beasts the shepherd rushes in between them, 
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diverts their attention from the sheep, and becomes himself a prey 
to their ravenous appetites. But scarcely has he fallen, when he 
again rises, and completely destroys the whole herd of wolves and 
lions—setting his sheep entirely free from all danger from their 
craft and cruelty. In this view of the figure, we see death, and 
the other penal evils to which the whole race to which our Lord’s 
flock belongs had exposed themselves, laying hold on the Re- 
deemer; and as he submits to these, we hear him saying: ‘‘ Oh 
Death! I will be thy plague; Oh Grave! I will be thy destruc- 
tion.”"* We see him destroying death, by dying; ransoming 
from the grave, by lying down in it; redeeming from the curse, - 
by becoming a curse; bearing, and by bearing, bearing away the 
sins of men. ; 

In either view of the figure, it strikingly brings out the'con- 
nection there is between the death of Christ and the salvation of 
his people. The last view strikes us as most probably the true 
one. It brings more fully before our mind the great truth re- 
specting the nature of this connection, so often indicated by the 
death of Christ being represented as an expiatory sacrifice ; that 
what he suffered, was suffered not only for the benefit, but in the 
room, of his people; that he suffered what they are lable to; and 
that it was by his having suffered it that they are freed from 
suffering it. It is the same truth that is so beautifully taunght— 
taught, as some excellent expositors suppose, under the same set 
of figurative representations in Isaiah’s prophecy: “All we like 
sheep had gone astray; we had turned every one to his own way ; 
and the Lord made the iniquities of us all”—the ill deserts—the 
penal evils due to our sins—like so many beasts of prey ready to 
devour us—“ to fall upon him,” our surety-shepherd. ‘ And he 
was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for our 
iniquities: the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and b 
his stripes we are healed.” In the first view of the figure, we see 
him “spoiling principalities and powers, and triumphing over 
tiem in his cross.” In the other, we see him making provision 
for our being made the righteousness.of God in him, by becoming 
a sin-offering in our room.” 

In dying, and in thus dying, Jesus Christ manifested in a re- 
markable manner his love of those whom he terms his sheep: 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.”” And then such a life as was laid down |— 
a life more valuable than all the lives of men or of angels—the 
life of an absolutely innocent, an absolutely perfect, man—a man 
possessed of all possible wisdom, and holiness, and benignity—a 
man infinitely dignified by personal union to Divinity! The 
blood shed for us, and by which we are redeemed, is infinitely 
more valuable, and therefore the shedding of it infinitely more 
expressive of love, than would have been the sacrifice of the whole 
created universe. And then, still further, the life was laid down 
in the room of the guilty; the death was the death of a victim. 
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Ah! to die on the field of battle in a glorious cause is a very dif- 
ferent thing from dying on a cross like a felonious slave. Yes, 
the death of our Lord, for the salvation of his people, is an over- 
whelming proof that he is the good Shepherd ! 


' JIL. Jesus Christ is the good Shepherd, as there subsists the 
_ most intimate and endearing mutual acquaintance and intercourse 
“between him and his people. 

‘Tam not like an hireling, who cares not for the sheep, and . 
for whom the sheep do not care; but I am like the good proprie- 

* tor shepherd—I have a deep interest in them.’ “TI know my 
sheep, and am known of mine; even asthe Father knoweth me, 
and I know the Father.” To perform the offices of a good 
shepherd, intimate knowledge of, and frequent kindly intercourse 
with, his flock, are necessary; and whenever these offices are 
performed the sheep readily recognize their shepherd, and show 
satisfaction in seeing his person—hearing his voice—following in 
his steps. ‘This is imavkabty the case in oriental countries, and 
affords a beautiful figurative representation of the mutual regard 
which subsists between our Lord and his peculiar people. 

He knows THEM—he distinguishes them from those who do 
not belong to his flock. “The Lord knoweth them that are his.”” 
No hypocritical art, however exquisite, can impose on him; and 
no bashful retiredness of disposition can conceal genuine disciple- 
ship. The best of the under-shepherds, however sagacious, ‘may 
be often mistaken both ways; Hl may mistake Hannah for a 
drunkard,” and Jehoiada may suppose Joash a pious youth ;* but 
the good Shepherd is never deceived. 

He knows them; 2, e., he is intimately acquainted with them 
individually. He needs not that any one should testify of them 
‘—he knows what is in them. He knows everything pertaining 
to them—all the peculiarities of their constitution, “ he knows 
their frame”—all the incidents of their history—all their excel- 
lencies and all their faults—all the strong and all the weak points 
of their character—all their fears, anxieties, and sorrows—so as to 
be able to suit the communications of his grace to the exigencies 
of each of them. 

He knows them; 7. e., he acknowledges them as his peculiar 
property—the objects of his peculiar love and care. This is not 
an uncommon use of the word know, in Scripture: “You only 
‘have I known of all the families of the earth.” “Depart from 
me; I never knew you.”* He recognizes them as his. He 

_ manifests himself to them in another way than he does to the | 
world. He and his Father come to them, and make-their abode 
in them—dwell in them—walk in them. He shows them his 
glory. He gives them his spirit—the seal of their disciple- 
ship—the earnest of their inheritance. He sets an indelible mark 
on them, showing that they are his “ purchased possession.” 
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And this intimate knowledge and intercourse is mutual. As 
HE knows his sheep, he is known of TtHEM. If the sheep do not 
know the shepherd, it is a proof that he is not a good shepherd. 
Our Lord does not want this mark of being a good shepherd ; for 
all his peculiar people know him. 

They can distinguish him from all others. The language of 
their minds and hearts is, “ None but Christ, none but Christ,” 
as the ground of hope—as the Lord of the conscience—as ‘“ the 
one mediator between God and man.” 

They are intimately acquainted with him. They know him, 
and follow on to know him, and count all things loss for his © 
excellent knowledge. They delight in studying the truth about 
him, as revealed in his Word. The divinity of his person—the 
perfection of his atonement—the prevalence of his intercession— 
the omnipotence of his grace—the tenderness of his compassion 
—the faithfulness of his promises—‘ the riches of the glory of 
his inheritance in the saints—the excellent greatness of his power 
towards them who believe’*—these are among the things most 
firmly believed among them. 

And they know him experimentally. They have experienced 
his wise guidance and his condescending care—the depth of his 
wisdom and the tenderness of his heart—in his conduct to them 
individually. They have, as it were, not only heard of him, but 
they have heard his voice—they have seen his countenance, they 
have “looked on him, and their hands have handled the Word 
of Life.” They have eaten his flesh, and drunk his blood, and 
know and are sure that “his flesh is meat indeed—his blood drink 
indeed.””” 

. Still further: they actnowledge and recognize him as their 

Shepherd. He is “the Apostle, the High Priest,” the Shepherd, 
- of “their profession.”* They hear his voice—they follow in his 
steps. Where he goes, they go; where he lodges, they lodge. - 
His people is their people—his God, their God. Their whole 
character and conduct say, ‘I am Christ’s.”. What is said in 
reference to the faithful under-shepherd, is true in a higher sense 
of the great Shepherd :—‘‘ The sheep follow him, for they know 
his voice; and a stranger they will not follow, but will flee from 
him, for they know not the voice of a stranger.” 

The illustration which our Lord gives of the intimate and 
endearing acquaintanceship and intercourse which exist between 
him and his people, is derived from a comparison which could 
scarcely have entered into any human imagination ; and if it had, 
he must have been a bold, if not an impious man, who should 
have dared to utter it: ‘I know my sheep, and am known of 
mine ; even as the Father knoweth me, and I know the Father ;” 
for this, according to the most learned and judicious interpreters, 
is the manner in which the words should be construed. An 
attentive observer of mankind must have noticed that the mode 
of illustrating a sentiment often marks the peculiar character, 
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circumstances, profession, and pursuit, of him who employs it. 
. The same subject—the same principle—is very differently stated 
and illustrated by different men. ‘The agriculturist, the mer- 
chant, the lawyer, the physician, the soldier, the minister of 
religion, will generally, when speaking unrestrainedly on almost 
any subject, give token to a sagacious hearer by which to form a 
probable conjecture regarding their respective professions. 

The general principle now referred to is applicable to our 
Lord. He uses illustrations natural to him, which never would - 
have occurred to any other, and which plainly tell us he was 
“not of this world”’—he was “from above.”” He borrows his 
illustrations from the heavenly state, and from the very adytum 
of the celestial temple—the holy of holies—the holiest of all. 
Who but Christ—he who had been “in the bosom of the 
Father”—would have used such language as this to illustrate 
his love to his people? ‘As the Father hath loved me, so have 
I loved you”? And who but he would have sought, in the 
ineffable intimacies of the Father and his Only Begotten, an 
illustration of the mutual, intimate knowledge, and complacential 
intercourse of himself and his chosen ones? 

This is a subject dark through excess of brightness; yet we- 
cannot choose but gaze a little on it. However incapable we 
may be of conceiving of the manner in which the Divine Persons 
apprehend truth, nothing can be more apparent than that there 
must be the most perfect mutual knowledge and mutual com- 
placency among the mysterious Three, who, having the same 
Divine nature, must have one mind—one will; and that mind, 
the perfect light—that will, the absolute good. The Father 
knows the Son*—thoroughly knows him; he regards him with 
most complacential delight; and he acknowledged him, no doubt 
—though in a way we can form no conception of—from all 
eternity. We can, however, form a conception of the way in 
which he acknowledged him on earth, and is acknowledging him 
in heaven. He gave his Spirit to him without measure. He 
sustained him amid all his toils and sufferings. He bore witness 
to bim by the mighty works which he enabled him to perform. 
He again and again, from the most excellent glory, proclaimed, 
“This is my beloved Son; hear ye him.”” He raised him from 
the dust of death—he set him at his own right hand, and said to 
him, “Sit on my right hand, till 1 make thine enemies thy foot- 
stool.” And while he is bringing him into the possession of 
me world he proclaims, “Let all the angels of God worship 

im. 

In lke manner, “the Son knows the Father.” He is inti- 
mately acquainted with his perfections, his purposes, and his 
works; and regards all these with infinite complacency. And 
as he knows, so also does he acknowledge the Father. This he 
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did when on earth; in everything doing his Father’s will, and 
saying, in reference to his human inclinations, “ Not as I will, 
but as thou wilt ;”* and this he is doing in heaven; for there he 
is “declaring his Father’s name to his brethren; and in the 
midst of the congregation” of his chosen “is he singing His 
praise.” When it is said that, as the Father knoweth the Son, 
and the Son knows the Father, so does the good Shepherd know 
his sheep, and is known of them, the meaning, so far as they are 
concerned at least, is merely that there is resemblance, not 
equality ; for ‘as no man knoweth the Father but the Son, so 
no man knoweth the Son but the Father.” The idea is, that 
there is as really a peculiar, mutual knowledge and acknowledg- 
‘ment between the good Shepherd and his sheep, as between the 
Father and the Son, and that it has the same character of com- 
placential affectionateness. 


IV. The only other illustration of the appellation, “the good 
Shepherd,” as applied to our Lord, to which I mean to call 
attention, is that suggested in the 16th verse of the chapter. 
Jesus Christ is the good Shepherd, as he cares for ALL his | 
sheep : ‘Other sheep I have, which are not of this fold: them 
also I must bring, and they shall hear my voice; and there shall 
be one jold,” or rather one flock”—“one Shepherd.” 

He is not a good shepherd who overlooks any part of the flock 
committed to his care: he is the good shepherd who protects, 
and guides, and feeds, and cares for all. When our Lord uttered 
the words before us, his charge on earth was a very “little 
flock,”** and was chiefly, if not exclusively, to be found within 
the fold of the Jewish economy. But our Lord well knew that 
it was not to be always so. He remembered the decreé that had 
gone forth: “ Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for 
thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy ~ 
possession.” He remembered the exceeding great and precious 
promises which had been made to him,—that he should “see of 
the travail of his soul—see his seed, and have the mighty for his 
portion—the strong for his spoil.’#’ He remembered that it had 
been said of old of him, ‘‘ He shall have dominion also from sea 
to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the earth. They that 
dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him; and his enemies 
shall lick the dust. The kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall 
bring presents: the kings of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
Yea, all kings shall fall down before him; all nations shall serve 
him.” He knew Him who had said, “It is a light thing that 
thou shouldest. be my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for a 
light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto the 
end of the earth. ‘Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, 
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and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him whom 
the nation abhorreth, to a servant of rulers, kings shall see and 
arise, princes also shall worship, because of the Lord that is 
faithful, and the Holy One of Israel, and he shall choose thee. 
Thus saith the Lord, In an acceptable time have I heard thee, 
and in a day of salvation have I helped thee; and I will preserve 
thee, and give thee for a covenant of the people, to establish the 
earth, to cause to inherit the desolate heritages: that thou mayest 
say to the prisoners, Go forth; to them that are in darkness, 
Show yourselves: they shall feed in the ways, and their pastures 
shall be in all high places. They shall not hunger nor thirst, 
neither shall the heat nor sun smite them: for he that hath 
‘mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of water 
shall he guide them. And I will make all my mountains a way, 
and my highways shall be exalted. Behold, these shall come 
from far; and lo, these from the north and from the west; and 
these trom the land of Sinim.,’”” 

In the full assured belief of these declarations, with a clear — 
apprehension of the vast extent of official saving care committed 
to him, we find him saying, “Many shall come from the east 
and west, and shall sit down with Abraham, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, in the kingdom of heaven.” ‘“ And I, if I be lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” His object was, to 
‘gather together in one the children of God that were scattered’ 
abroad” in all the countries of the world, throughout all the 
ages of time. This is the charge committed to him, and he will 
be “ faithful to him that appointed him.” “Of all whom the 
Father hath given to him, not one of them,” not anything, “shall 
be lost.” They shall all be “raised up again at the last day.’ 
In reference to them all, the Gospel shall be brought to them, or 
they brought to the Gospel. Every one of them shall be brought 
into the fold, and kept there; for it is his purpose that there shall 
be ‘Sone flock—one Shepherd.” 

It is generally supposed, and justly, that these words have a 
direct reference to the termination of the exclusive, preparatory, 
economy, and the introduction of that better order of things, 
where there should be neither circumcision nor uncircumcision, * 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female; but all one in 
Christ Jesus. In this view of the subject, the best commentary 
on the text is to be found in the words of the apostle: ‘‘ Where- 
fore remember, that ye being in time past Gentiles in the flesh, 
who are called Uncircumcision by that which is called the Cir- 
cumeision in the flesh made by hands; that at that time ye were 
without Christ, being aliens trom the commonwealth of Israel, 
and strangers from the covenants of promise, having no hope, 
and without God in the world: but now, in Christ Jesus, ye who 
sometimes were far off‘are made nigh by the blood of Christ” 
[through the great Shepherd giving his life for the sheep]. “ For 
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he is our peace, who hath made both one, and hath broken down 
the middle wall of partition between us; having abolished in his 
flesh the enmity, even the law of commandments contained in 
ordinances; for to make in himself of twain one new man, so 
making peace; and that he might reconcile both unto God in one 
body by the cross, having slain the enmity thereby ; and came and 
preached peace to you which were afar off, and to them that were 
nigh. For through him we both have access by one Spirit unto 
the Father. Now therefore ye are no more strangers nor foreign- 
ers, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of 
God; and are built upon the foundations of the apostles and proph- 
ets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner-stone ; in whom all 
the building, fitly framed together, groweth unto an holy temple 
in the Lord: in whom ye also are builded together for an habita- 
tion of God through the Spirit.’ 

“The great Shepherd of the sheep,” very soon after he had 
been raised from the dead by the God of peace, began, by his 
apostles, to “ bring” those other sheep not of the Israelitish fold. 
He spoke to them, and they heard his voice. His Gospel was 
“reached with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ;” and 
Gentiles, in vast numbers, had granted to them that repentance 
unto life, that salutary change of mind, which is implied in the 
faith of the truth. Since that age, the gathering of the sheep 
has gone forward; and though now on earth there is still a fear- 
ful preponderance in numbers of those who are not of Christ’s 
sheep, yet even now there is on the earth a multitude which could 
not easily be numbered, out of many a kindred, people, and na- 
tion, who were ‘“‘as sheep going astray, but have been brought 
back to the Shepherd and Bishop of souls.” 

But it may be said, ‘ Here, indeed, are many sheep, but where 
is “the one flock,” the one fold? ven the genuine followers 
of Jesus Christ are far from forming anything like that visibly 
separated and united body—separated from the world “lying 
under the wicked one,”—united among themselves—that the im- 
age of a flock in a fold naturally brings before the mind. They 
are found in pens, jealously separated from one another; while, 
in too many instances, these pens are constructed on such a prin- 
ciple as by no means to exclude the world, though they do ef- 
fectually shut out Christians who differ, it may be, even on a 
very minor: point of doctrine, or worship, or order, from their 
occupants. Instead of one fold, there seem to be innumerable 
pens of this kind.’ Alas! it iseven so. It is with shame and 
sorrow we make the admission. But still, in the eye of the great 
Shepherd, his sheep are one flock ; and nothing 1s necessary to © 
their appearing to be so to themselves and the world, but their 
pulling down those middle walls of partition, and repairing the 
great wall of separation between the church and the world. 

A time is coming—we have no doubt, notwithstanding many 
unfavorable appearances, that it is hastening onward, rapidly ap- 
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proaching—when the really existing union among genuine Chris- 
tians shall become apparent,—when Christ’s church shall appear 
one glorious temple, the house of the Lord, from which no “ Is- 
raelite indeed” shall be excluded, and in which the ‘“ Canaanite _ 
shall no more be found,”*"—when, in answer to the prayer of the 
Saviour, all his people shall be one, and shall so appear to be one, 
as that the world will be constrained to believe that “the Father 
hath sent him.” 

To this glorious consummation these words look forward; but 
I mistake if they look not beyond it, to a more glorious consum- 
mation still. When the end cometh, “the Son of Man,” the 
good Shepherd, “shall come in his glory, and all the holy angels 
with him, then shall he sit upon the throne of his glory: and be- 
fore him shall be gathered all nations; and he shall separate them | 
one from another, as a shepherd divideth his sheep from the 
goats: and he shall set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left. Then shall the King say unto them on his right 
hand, Come, ye blessed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the world.” ‘Then shall 
he say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from me, ye 
cursed, into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and his 
angels,” ‘ And these shall go away into everlasting punishment: 
but the righteous into life eternal.” 

As the glorious results of his pastoral care, he will present them 
whom the Father gave him, not one amissing, “a beautiful flock,” 
—‘ a glorious church,”—“ redeemed from among men, not having 
spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing,”—“ before the presence of 
the divine Majesty with exceeding joy.”” On the high moun- 
tains of the heavenly Canaan shall their fold henceforth forever 
be. “There they shall lie in a good fold, and in a fat pasture 
shall they feed,” upon the hills of paradise; while “the Lamb 
who is in the midst of the throne,” their yreat Shepherd, feeds 
them, and leads them to the fountains of the river of hfe. ‘ They 
shall hunger no more, neither shall they thirst any more; neither 
shall the sun light on them, nor any heat.” ‘He that hath 
mercy on them shall lead them, even by the springs of water 
shall he guide them.’”” 

This is the one flock—the one Shepherd. Glorious shepherd ! 
—happy flock! Then will the full meaning of our text be under- 
stood, ‘‘ I am the good Shepherd.” “The nations of the saved;” 
with one voice, will then gladly acknowledge, He has done as he 
said,—‘‘ He is the good Shepherd.” ‘ Unto him that loved us, 
and washed ‘us from our sins in his own blood, and hath made 
us kings and priests unto God and his Father; to him be glory 
‘and dominion for ever and ever.’ 
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THE SON, IN ACCOMPLISHING THE WORK COMMITTED TO HIM, THE 
OBJECT OF THE FATHER’S DELIGHT. 


Joun x. 17, 18.—‘Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I might take it again. No man taketh it from me, but I lay it down of 
myself. I have power to lay it down, and I have power to take it again. This 
commandment have I received of my Father.” 


THESE words immediately follow our Lord’s instructive repre- 
sentation of his own saving character and work, under the emblem 
_ of a shepherd—a good shepherd—the good shepherd. The con- 

necting particle, ‘‘therefore,”"—‘ for this reason,’ ‘on this ac- 
count,’—usually looks backward, and indicates, that what is 
about to be stated is the result or consequence of what has been 
stated in the previous context. Sometimes, however, it looks 
forward, and indicates, that the reason of the statement which 
follows the particle is just about to be assigned. In the case be- 
_fore us, it does not much matter whether you consider the word 
as looking backward or forward. 

If the particle look backward, it refers to the whole of what our 
Lord had stated respecting his conduct to “the sheep.” He 
comes, not like the thief, to steal, and kill, and destroy them, 
but he comes to preserve them alive, and secure for them abun- 
dance of every blessing. He cares for them. He does not flee 
at the approach of danger, but lays down his life to save theirs. 
He exercises a most intimate and endearing superintendence of 
them. He gathers them together, and finally lodges them all in 
the one fold above—in a state of absolute security—perfect hap- 
piness. “Therefore,” for being all this, and doing all this, for 
and to the sheep, ‘‘the Father loves the Son.” / 

If the particle look forward, it refers to the words that imme- 
diately follow, which, when viewed in their connection, obviously 
contain in them a summary of what he had already said of him- 
self as the good Shepherd. ‘Yor this-reason, the Father loveth 
me,’ “ because I lay down my life.for the sheep,” ‘in their room, 
and for their deliverance; and I lay it down, not that I should 
permanently remain dead—that would prevent me from doing 
the duty of the good shepherd to those rescued by my death,— 
but that I may live again, and devote my restored life to their 
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happiness; gathering them—reclaiming them from their wander- 
ings,—by making them hear my voice, and conducting them all 
in safety to thé fold of everlasting rest, where there shall be “one 
flock, one shepherd.”’ 

For thus executing the duties of the great Shepherd, our Lord 
declares himself fully qualified. ‘I have power to lay down my 
life,’"-that is, ‘I have power so to lay down my life for the 
sheep, as that they shall be secured from death, by my dying in 
their room, ‘and I have power to take up my life again,” so that 
I can, having secured them from death, give them abundance of 
blessings, gathering them together into one, and together, making 
them perfect.’ ‘ 

“This commandment,” adds our Lord, “I received from the 
Father.” By many interpreters, this statement is considered as 
referring exclusively to what immediately precedes it. They 
consider the word “power” as equivalent to “authority.” ‘I~ 
have authority to lay down my life, and I have authority to take 
it again; and this authority results from the command I received 
from the Father to do so.’ We think it must be more natural 
to refer the commandment to the whole commission given to the 
Son as the good Shepherd, the appointed Saviour, the express- 
ion of that will of which our Lord says: “I came down from 
heaven, not to do my own will, but the will of him that sent me. 
And this is the Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all 
which he hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise 
it up again at the last day.’ The ‘‘ power” referred to is not, 
I apprehend, so much, if at all, the authority which the Son, as 
mediator, had to execute this work, but the power which he 
essentially possessed, and on account of the possession of which, 
he was qualified for the work to which he was appointed, and to 
which he never would have been appointed had he not been thus 
qualified. The statements in these verses, then, though at first 
sight they may appear somewhat disjointed, in reality express 
one complex thought. ‘The Father hath committed to the Son 
a great work; for that work the Son is fully qualified; and, in 
performing it, he is the object of the Father’s most complacential 
regard:’ or thus, ‘Jesus Christ, satisfactorily accomplishing the 
great work of salvation committed to him, in the exercise of 
powers every way adequate to it, is the object of the Father's 
entire approbation and most tender love.’ ‘I’o the illustration of 
this delightful truth, I mean to devote the remaining part of this 
discourse. 

Our blessed Lord is the object of his Father’s love on other 
grounds besides that specified in the text. ‘The Father loveth 
the Son.” He loves him on account of that independent absolute 
perfection, of which the Father and the Son are equally pos- 
sessed ; and he loves him on the ground of that most intimate 
relation which subsists between them, as in some way distinct, 
though in essence one, and of which the relation of sonship is 
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the fittest analogy to be found among men. Yes,—the Father 
loved the Son before the foundation of the world. From the 
ages of eternity he was in his bosom; in the beginning, before 
his works of old, he possessed him as his invaluable treasure, and 
he was daily—z. e., continually—his delight. This love is the 
source of the appointment of the Word, who was with God in 
the beginning, and who was God, to be the great revealer of di- 
vinity, in the angust economies of creation, providence, and re- 
demption. ; 

The Father loveth the Son, on account of the manner in which 
he unfolds the Divine character, in the creation and the govern- 
ment of the world. He regards with infinite complacency those 
displays of wisdom, and holiness, and righteousness, and be- 
nignity, which he made, when “by him all things were created 
that are in heaven and in earth, visible and invisible, principali- 
ties and powers, thrones and dominions; and which he continues 
to make, while he upholds, by the word of his power, all things 
which subsist.” Z 

But the love here referred to, is love drawn forth by the mani- 
festation—the still more illustrious manifestation—of these excel- 
lences, on the part of the Son, in the accomplishment of the 
great and beneficent work assigned to him as the Shepherd of the 
sheep—the Saviour of the lost; a work expressly committed to 
him by the Father—a work performed by him, in the exercise 
of adequate powers, in a manner absolutely perfect—and, there- 
fore, the proper object of the entire approbation, the most com- 
placential regard, of Him who appointed him. 

To bring out the truth on this subject—so far as we can dis- 
cover it—in the manner most fitted to enlighten our minds and 
impress our hearts, it may be useful for us to inquire, what is the 
great work in which the Son is engaged; then to show that this 
work has indeed been committed to him by the Father; then to 
attend to the qualifications which he possesses for this work ; then 
to consider the manner in which he performs it; and then, 
finally, to show how, in the performance of this work, he is, and 
must be, the object of the Father’s most complacent approbation 
and most tender love. And may the Holy Spirit—equally the 
Spirit of the Father and of the Son—take the guidance of the 
thoughts and the affections both of the speaker and of the hearers, 
that, on a subject dark with excess of brightness, he may not 
still farther darken counsel by words without knowledge; and 
may not only be prevented from thinking, or speaking, or feeling, 
in any way inconsistent with thé sacredness of the subject, but 
that his heart may “indite a good matter, and his tongue be as 
the pen of a ready writer, while he speaks of the things touching 
the King ;” and that they, perceiving that though the voice is 
on earth, the speaker is in heaven, may listen with holy rever- 
ence to the Father proclaiming, “This is my Son, m whom | a! 
well pleased,” and have conscious fellowship with Him in His 
complacent approbation, His tender love. 
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IL—THE GREAT WORK IN WHICH THE SON IS ENGAGED. 


The great work in which the Son is engaged is salvation— 
deliverance—the deliverance of men—of a particular class of 
men. In the discourse of our Lord, it is represented under the 
ficure of rescuing a flock of sheep from circumstances of extreme 
impending danger, and bringing them into circumstances of com- 
plete security and perfect happiness. It is plainly of primary im- 
portance to our forming just judgments of this work, that we 
have clear apprehensions as to the class of individuals who are 
here termed “ the sheep.” . 

It is obvious that they are men; and some interpreters and 
divines have been’ disposed to think, that “the sheep” is just 
another name for the human race, viewed as the subjects of the 
Divine property, and the objects of the Divine care; but we are 
persuaded that this is false interpretation, and naturally leads to 
unsound theology. There can be no doubt that Jesus Christ is 
the divinely-appointed Saviour of the world; there can be no 
doubt that the salvation he came to work out, is a salvation 
which all men need—which is suited to all men—and which all 
men, without exception, are made heartily welcome to participate 
in. There is no doubt that ‘the one Mediator gave himself a 
- ransom for all”—that he is “the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world’’—that no man perishes because there is not an 
all-perfect sacrifice for sin—and that no man, to whom the 
Gospel comes, need want a personal interest jn the saving effects 
of that sacrifice, but for his own simple refusal to accept of what 
is freely given to him of God—and that, in this view of the 
matter, men might have been represented as “the sheep,” in 
opposition to the fallen angels, for whom no mediator has been 
provided, to whom no Saviour has been offered. 

But while all this is truth—important truth—it is plain that 
‘the sheep” here are but a portion of mankind, for we read in the 
context of men who are not Christ’s sheep; and the salvation 
here spoken of is not only a possible, but an actual salvation ; 
not only the means of deliverance, but deliverance itself; salva- 
tion not only procured, but applied. The good Shepherd not 
only gives his life for ‘‘ the sheep,”—which he did when he gave 
himself a sacrifice, the just in the room of the unjust, when he 
died “once for all’*—but he gives unto “the sheep eternal life; 
and they shall never perish,” but ‘shall have everlasting life.” 
Now, we know these statements are not true of all mankind; 
for, while ‘‘the sheep” at last enter into life eternal, there is 
another class of men who go away into everlasting punishment. 

“The sheep” are obviously the same persons who are termed 
“the called ones”—“ the faithful or believing ones’—‘ the holy 
ones”—“ the heirs of salvation”—“ the chosen generation” —“ the 
royal priesthood”—“ the holy nation”—the disciples of the great 
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Prophet—those who, sprinkled by the blood of the atoning sacri- 
fice, come to God through the great High Priest—the obedient 
subjects of the King, whom God has set on his holy hill. ‘ The 
sheep” is just a general name for “the innumerable company, out 
of every kindred, and people, and tongue, and nation,” who shall 
be made possessors, in all its blissful extent, of the salvation that 
is in Christ with eternal glory. In other words, they are “the 
elect of God,” for there can be no doubt that it is the same class 
of individuals who are “blessed with all spiritual and heavenly 
blessings in Christ Jesus’—who were ‘‘chosen in him before the 
foundation of the world, and predestinated unto the adoption of 
children by Jesus Christ, to God the Father, according to the 
good pleasure of his will.”° Whether the*term “sheep” have a 
direct reference to their being “elected,” or rather to their being 
“selected”—whether it be intended as descriptive of them, as 
objects of eternal, special, sovereign favor, without reference to 
spiritual character, or of them as possessed of, or to become pos- 
sessed of, certain distinctive characters, in connection with certain 
distinctive privileges, is a question of minor import; though I 
confess that, while I can have no doubt that “the sheep” and 
“the elect” are two terms descriptive of the same class, I should 
hesitate to say that they are synonymous expressions—two terms 
which are intended to be expressive of the same truths with 
regard to that class. ‘The sheep” are just the same persons 
as “the many sons’ whom the Son—the first-born among many 
brethren—as the Captain of salvation, is certainly conducting to 
glory—the brethren, whom he is to present to his, and their, 
Father and God. 

Their deliverance, their salvation, is the great work referred 
to in the passage before us. Now, what is this work? In the 
case of every work of deliverance, it is quite obvious that just 
views of it cannot be acquired without a clear apprehension of 
what the evils are, under which the subjects of it labor, and 
from which they require to be delivered. Now, “the sheep” 
are a portion of the fallen race of man, and the evils they labor 
under are just the evils common to men as sinners. In the pas- 
sage before us, these evils are represented under the figure of 
the evils to which strayed sheep are subject. They have exposed 
themselves to certain death, from which they can be delivered 
only by the Shepherd laying down his life to save them; and 
they are, moreover, away from the fold, indisposed to return, 
and they need to be guided back to it. 

In consequence of having violated the Divine law,—by up- 
holding which alone, not merely the honors of the character and 
government of God can be sustained, but, what is really the 
same thing, the true, permanent happiness of his intelligent 
creatures can be secured—those who are to be saved are exposed 
to those penal evils, by which He vindicates*the wisdom, right- 
eousness, and excellence of that law, and by which He shows the 
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folly and wickedness of ‘every one who continueth not in an 
things written in the book of that law to do them.” From these 
evils they must be delivered, or they shall be miserable, without 
measure and without end; and they can, in the nature of the 
case, be delivered by nothing but what “magnifies and makes 
honorable” the Divine law, and secures its holy and benignant 
ends—at least in the same degree as the perfect obedience of in- 
nocent man, or the everlasting destruction of sinning man, would 
have done. This, then, is the fundamental part of the work of 
the salvation of man—equally fundamental to a salvation suited 
to all, offered to all, and to a salvation received and enjoyed by 
“the sheep.” ‘Their salvation must be made consistent with the 
perfections of the Divine character, and the principles of Divine 
government; in other words, with the good order and happiness 
of the intelligent creation of God. 

But while this is the fundamental part of the work, it is not 
the whole work. ‘The sheep” who have been rescued from the 
evils ready to destroy them, by the self-sacrifice of their Shep- 
herd, must be induced to turn their straying feet towards the 
fold; they must be made to listen to, and obey,.“ the great Shep- 
herd, brought again from the dead, by the blood of the everlast- 
ing covenant ;” and following him to ‘“‘@he green pastures, and 
the still waters,” they must be prepared for being, at the close of 
the day of time, all brought together into the heavenly fold—a 
state of perfect holy happiness. 

“The sheep,” as they are by nature as guilty, so they are also, 
by nature, as depraved, as the rest of the race; and an essential 
part of their salvation consists in being delivered from this de- 
pravity—in “ being transformed by the renewing of their mind” 
—in being made like “the ever-blessed God,” by being made 
like the Holy, Holy, Holy One. All the evils of life in them- 
selyes—the manifestation of the Divine displeasure against sin— 
even death itself—must be made to bear their part in the bring- 
ing about this perfect conformity of mind and heart to God; and 
then, when they have served this purpose—so different from that 
which He whose work they are, intended them to serve—they 
must all cease: the afflictions of life at death, when the spirit en- 
ters intoa state of entire freedom from sin and pain; and death 
itself at the resurrection, when even ‘“‘the last enemy shall be 
destroyed :”* and the sheep,—the saved ones, in all the entireness 
of their natures as embodied spirits, endowed with high powers 
of intellect, affection, and action,—must be delivered from evil in 
all its forms and in all its degrees, and a happy, holy company 
be put in possession of a happiness filling, to an overflow, all the 
capacities of enjoyment of their now perfected natures, through- 
out the eternity of their being. Such is a hasty sketch of the 
work of salvation which man needs. All this must be done, or 
“the sheep” cannot be saved. 

It was the determination of God that they should be saved, 
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but where was to be found the Saviour who was capable of doing 
all this? Had Jehovah, on a day “when the sons of God came 
to present themselves before him,” unfolded his purpose of mercy, 
stated what was necessary to be done to carry that purpose into 
effect, and proclaimed, ‘‘ Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” there would have been silence in heaven. Willingly 
as they “do his commandments, hearkening to the voice of his 
word,” the highest angels would have shrunk from a task 
which they must have seen clearly no created arm could ac- 
complish. - To use the quaint but expressive language of holy 
Herbert,— | 
“When man was lost, God’s pity looked about 
To see what help in th’ earth or sky; 
But there was none: at least no help without; 


The help did in God’s bosom lie. 
There lay his Son.” 








He was a party to the council of peace, and gladly consented to 
become man’s GorL, Kinsman-Redeemer, and, at whatever cost, 
re-purchase the forfeited inheritance: ‘“ Lo, I come;” “I delight 
to do thy will.” 


IL—THE APPOINTMENT OF THE SON TO HIS GREAT WORK BY 
THE FATHER. 


To the accomplishment of this great work, the Father appoint- 
ed him. This is the second topic to which I wish to turn your 
attention: ‘“ This commandment’—the commandment to act the 
part of the Good Shepherd, in all its extent, to the sheep—“ this 
commandment I received of the Father.” is 

There was no danger of any created being ultroneously assum- 
ing this character, or doing the work that belongs to it. The 
wisdom and the power necessary for its accomplishment were 
wanting; and, even if they had been present, where was to be 
found, among creatures, the self-sacrificing pity which was not 
less necessary? It was for the Father—the economical repre- 
sentative of Deity—to determine whether such a work should be 
undertaken, and to determine, too, who should undertake it. 
He had no confidence in his angels for such a purpose; and, 
wise as they are in managing the affairs entrusted to them, they 
soon would have been found chargeable with folly here. Love 
to the Son, and. love to those who were to be saved by him, in- 
duced the Father to appoint Him to be the Saviour. 

This principle, that Jesus Christ is the divinely-appointed 
Saviour, holds a high place in the revealed system. In ancient 
prophecy, he is spoken of as ‘He who should come in the name 
of the Lord to save.” ‘‘ Behold,” says Jehovah to the church, by 
his prophet, seven hundred years before he that should come did 
come-—‘ Behold my servant whom I uphold ; mine elect, in whom 
my soul delighteth: I have put my Spirit upon him; he shall 

9 Psal, xl. 7, 
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bring forth judgment to the Gentiles.” ‘Thus saith God the 
Lord, he that created the heavens, and stretched them out; he that 
spread forth the earth, and that which cometh out of it; he 
that giveth bread unto the people upon it, and spirit to them 
that walk therein: I the Lord have called thee in righteousness, 
and will hold thine hand, and will keep ‘thee, and give thee for 
a covenant of the people, for a light of the Gentiles.” “The 
Lord hath called me,” says Messiah himself by the prophet; 
“The Lord hath called me from the womb; from the bowels of 
my mother hath he made mention of my name. And he.hath 
made my mouth like a sharp sword; in the shadow of his hand 
hath he hid me, and made me a polished shaft; in his quiver 
hath he hid me; and said unto me, Thou art my servant, O 
Israel, in whom I will be glorified.” “It is a light thing that 
thou shouldest be ‘my servant, to raise up the tribes of Jacob, 
and to restore the preserved of Israel; I will also give thee for 
a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salvation unto 
the end of the earth." “We all, like sheep, have gone astray ; 
we have turned every one to his own way; and the Lord hath 
laid on him the iniquities of us all.”” Exaction was made, and 
he became answerable. ‘I will,” says Jehovah, “set up one 
Shepherd over my sheep, and he shall feed them, even my 
servant David; he shall feed them, and he shall be their shep- 
herd.”* 

The fact that the Father had sent him, and sent him to save 
his people from their sins, occupied a leading place in the declara- 
tions made by our Lord himself. He declares that “the Son of 
man came not to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” He came “to seek and to save that 
which was lost.” And He “came not of himself, but the Father 
sent-him.” “The Father sent his Son into the world, not to con- 
demn the world, but that the world through him should be saved.” 
“T am come in my Father's name.” ‘ All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me: for I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of him that sent me. And this is the 
Father’s will which hath sent me, that of all which he hath given 
me I should lose nothing, but should raise it up again at the last 
day.” “ And this is the will of him that sent me, that every one 
which seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have everlasting 
life: and I will raise him up at the last day.” ‘The Father which 
sent me, he gave me a commandment.” ‘I came to do the will 
of him that sent me.” ‘God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.”™ 

His forerunner, John the Baptist, calls him, by way of eminence, 
“He whom God hath sent.’"* His apostles often teach the same 
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doctrine, aware that it lies at the foundation of human hope. 
“God sent forth his Sun,” says the Apostle Paul, ‘made of a woman, 
made under the law, to redeem them that were under the law, that 
we might receive the adoption of sons.” “God sent his own Son 
in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for sin,”—z. e. as a sin-offering,— 
‘that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 
walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” Explaining an Old 
Testament oracle, he says that when it had become plain that 
“sacrifice and offerings,” and ‘“ burnt-offering,” which were under 
“the law,” could not take away sin, Christ ‘came to do the will 
of God,” “which will was the sanctification of the called ones, 
through the offering of his body once for all.” ‘God sent his 
only begotten Son,” says the Apostle John, “into the world, that 
we might live by him.” “The Father sent the Son to be the 
Saviour of the world.’”® | 

So abundant is the evidence that the Son, in becoming*“ the good 
shepherd of the sheep,” “the Saviour of the body,” did not “ take 
this honor to himself, but was chosen of God, as was Aaron.”— 
He who said to him, ‘Thou art my Son, this day J have begotten 
thee,” said also, “Thou art a priest for ever after the order of Mel- 
chisedec.” “Thou art my servant, in whom I will be glorified.” 
To use another figure, he said, ‘‘ Behold I will bring forth my 
servant, The Branch;” “ He shall build the temple of the Lord: 
Even he shall build the temple of the Lord; and he shall bear 
the glory.” ‘The counsel of peace is between them both.” But 
in the new economy, even this originates with the Father. ‘ All 
rt are of God,”—of the Father—“by Christ Jesus the 

on,”’” 

And now, let us reflect on the depth and variety of misery into 
which man had plunged himself, by his unprovoked violation of 
that law which is holy, just, and good, and his infatuated depart- 
ure from Him who is the fountain of all good,—on the infinity 
of power, and wisdom, and kindness, which was necessary to rescue 
us from these miseries, and restore us to the enjoyment of life, of 
what is better than life,—on the resolve of sovereign grace, that 
out of the ruins of the stately fabric demolished by Satanic malig- 
nity and human folly and sin, should be erected a building of 
mercy, in which unnumbered millions of the self-ruined race should 
enjoy a happiness, higher in its nature, because rising out of a 
fuller display of the grandeur and graces of the Divine character, 
than they could have enjoyed had they never fallen,—and on the, 
if possible, still more marvellous means by which this marvellous 
purpose was to be executed. Let all that is within us bless the 
thrice holy name of the Father and of the Son,—of him who came 
to save us, and of Him who sent him. Let us honor the Father; 
and let us honor the Son as the Father; for this is the I*ather’s 
will. “Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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who, according. to: his abundant mercy, has blessed us with all 
heavenly and spiritual blessings in Christ Jesus.” “And to him 
that: loved us,” so as not to love his own life to the death for our 
salvation; to him who loved us, ‘‘and washed us from our sins 
in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests unto God, 
even his Father, to Him be glory for ever'and ever.” Nor forgot- 
ten be the Holy, the good, Spirit of the Father and of the Son, 
whose dwelling without measure in the incarnate Son made hu- 
manity in him the perfection of moral beauty, and who, shed forth 
on his chosen ones, gradually conforms them to his image, till at 
last they become like him, seeing him as he is. ~‘O give thanks 
unto the Lord; for he is good: for his mercy endureth for ever. 
O give thanks unto the God of gods: for his mercy endureth for 
ever. O give thanks to the Lord of lords: for his merey endur- 
eth for ever.” ‘Who remembered us in our low estate: for his 
mercy endureth for ever: And hath redeemed us from our ene- 
mies: for his mercy endureth forever.” ‘O give thanks unto the 
God of heaven: for his mercy endureth for ever.” HALLELUJAH. 


@ 


2 UL—THE QUALIFICATIONS OF THE SON FOR HIS GREAT WORK. 


To every one who reflects on the nature and extent of the work 
to be accomplished, it must be obvious, that qualifications of no 
ordinary kind were requisite for its accomplishment. Whether 
we fix our mind on thgt part of the work which lay in rendering 
the salvation of men consistent with the perfections of the Divine 
character, and the principles of the Divine government, or on 
that part of it which lay in actually putting individual men in 
possession of salvation, the truth of the remark now made will 
appear with equal! clearness. 

He who is to make atonement for human guilt, must himself 
be completely free from guilt; he must have a perfectly accurate 
knowledge of that law which, by obedience to its precepts, and 
endurance of its sanctionary penalties, he is to “magnify and 
make honorable ;” he must have an entire conformity of mind and 
will with the great Lawgiver, rendering his obedience and suffer- 
ings the intelligent, hearty expression of complete satisfaction 
with, entire acquiescence in, supreme admiration of, that law 
which man had contemned and violated; he must be a person 
who is not naturally subject to the requisitions of the law, either 
preceptive or sanctionary,—a person who is not ‘‘ under the law,” 
but who must ‘‘be made under it;” and, in fine, he must possess 
such a dignity of nature, as well as perfection of character, as that 
His cheerfully and perfectly satisfying the demands of the law 
violated by man, shall place the excellence of that law, its wisdom, 
righteousness, and benignity, in at least as strong a light as the 
perfect obedience of an unsimning human race, or the everlasting 
misery of a guilty human race, would have done. 

When you reflect on the nature of some of these obviously ne- 
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cessary qualifications, and on the degree in which others of them 
are requisite, it is plain, that no mere created being could be the 
expiator of human guilt; and it is equally plain, that the uncreat- 
ed Being, viewed merely as uncreated, could not perform this 
most wondrous and difficult of all works. Nothing short of the 
union of Divinity with humanity, could serve the purpose. God, 
as God, cannot obey, suffer, and die. Man, as man, can never do 
more than answer the demands of the law on himself,—can never 
do more than it is his duty to do,—far less yield an obedience 
and satisfaction, so overflowing with meritorious value, as to lay 
a foundation for the just God justifying an innumerable multitude 
of ungodly sinners, justly doomed to destruction for their offences 
and transgressions. The expiator must be God. He must be 
MAN. He must be “God manifest in-flesh.”” 

Nor are qualifications less extraordinary requisite for—because 
adequate to—the second portion of the great work entrusted to 
the Son, the actually putting individual men in possession of - 
that salvation, for the communication of which he has opened up. 
away, by that perfect satisfaction to the demands of the Divine 
law, which we term his atoning sacrifice. What is the extenf of 
power and knowledge, and wisdom, and purity of principle, and 
firmness of purpose, and benignity of disposition, that is necessary 
in hing who is to raise man from the depths of ignorance, error, 
ungodliness, sensuality, malignity, and wretchedness, and to 
make him wise, good, and happy, in a degree corresponding to 
his ever-increasing capacities of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence, and of the happiness which springs out of these? Think 
what is necessary, both as to the control of external event, and 
the communication of internal influence, in order to effect this in 
a single instance, even the most favorable; think of what must 
be necessary to effect this, in the case of all ‘the nations of the 
saved,” scattered over the whole habitable globe, during all the 
ages of its existence, in all the various stages of human civiliza- 
tion; then think of what is necessary to the destruction of the 
last enemy,—to the restoration of immortal life to the dead—to 
the changing of the vile bodies of his people, and fashioning 
them like unto his own glorious body—superinducing immortal- 
ity on mortality—incorruptibility on corruption—swallowing up 
death in victory ;—think of all this, and say if the qualifications 
required for such a work, are not of an extraordinary kind? 
How inadequate were the powers of the highestsangel—how in- 
adequate the concentrated energies of the created universe—to 
the production of such effects as these!. The entire conduct of 
the government of the universe—the control of all beings, in- 
fluences, and events—‘ power over all flesh ”—“ all power in 
heaven and in earth”—guided by divine wisdom influenced by 
human sympathy—is obviously necessary for the accomplishment 
of this mighty work. 

Now, all these qualifications, high and varied as they are, are 
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to be found in him to whose management the Father nath com- 
mitted it. The good shepherd has all the qualifications for sav- 
ing his sheep. He saves them from deatb, by laying down his 
life; and having’ ‘resumed the life he laid down, he can rescue, 
and guide, sustain, feed, and guard them, till he bring them to 
the fold above, the abode of inexhaustible abundance, of perfect 
security, of endless peace. 

The view given us of the Son’s qualifications for his work, in 
the passage before us, is a very interesting and comprehensive — 
one. ‘I have power to lay down my life, and I have power to 
take it up again.” These words imply, that the Son had a life 
to lay down for the sheep, by the laying down of which, they 
would be rescued from destruction; that he had power to lay 
down that life; and that life which he had, if resumed, would 
enable him to give to his sheep eternal life; and that he had , 
power to take it up again, to employ it for this purpose. Let us 
look a little at these statements respecting our Saviour’s qualifi- 
cations, thus implied or expressed in the passage before us. 

He had a life to lay down, which could make expiation for sin, 
and save the sheep. There never was a life in the universe which 
could have served this purpose, but his—the life of a perfectly 
holy man in union with God. The life of God could not have 
served the| purpose; but life could not be laid down, fer God 
lives by necessity of nature. And if that life could be laid down, 
the consequences would be, not the salvation of man, but the 
annihilation of the universe. The life of man could not have 
done it. The life of even an innocent man is God’s gift; and 
when God calls back his gift, what merit is there in quietly, 
gratefully restoring it? The life of guilty man could not do it. 
“None could redeem his brother:” none could redeem himself, 
for the desert was, in every case, death—“ ever-dying death ”’— 
death, beyond which there is no life. The life of the whole 
animal creation was obviously utterly inadequate, utterly unfit, 
to take away sin. The only life, by the laying down of which 
expiation could be made, was the life of the incarnate Only- 
begotten, the man in union with God; one, whose life was his 
own property—and such a property as was fully adequate to the 
end contemplated. When we think of the Son laying down his 
life, we are not to fix our mind on the simple fact of dying; it is 
HIS dying. ‘The sacrifice was himself, the thinking, feeling, 
active, suffering being—Himself, in every thought, feeling, and 
action, from the moment of the commencement of his human ex- 
istence, perfectly conformed to the will of God, and this con- 
formity made meritorious by the supreme dignity of that higher 
nature which, in him, was united to the human. His whole 
human life was the sacrifice, and we call his death so by way of 
eminence, merely because it was the termination, and the most 
striking display, of that course of entire devotedness to the Divine 
will, which commenced with his human being. 


Now, this life which our Lord had, he had “a power to lay 
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down.” No man did, no man could, wrest it from him. “ “He 
laid it down of himself—he had a power to lay it down.” Jesus 
died a violent death. He was “taken, and with wicked hands 
crucified and slain.” Yet his death was in the highest degree 
voluntary. He died, because he chose to die. ‘“ Himself he can- 
not save,’’ said his enemies; and it was true, though not in their 
sense. He could not, because he would not. For this cause, he 
had come to that hour. His enemies had no power over him, 
but what was given them from above. His smiting, by a look, 


to the earth, an armed band, showed how easily, without asking. 


for legions of angels, he could have baffled the powers of his ene- 
mies and rescued himself. But there is something more in the 
words, than that our Lord’s death was voluntary. They intimate, 
that he was Lord of his own life; that it was his own independent 
_ property. He had submitted, in the economy of redemption, to 
be appointed to exercise this independent right in laying it down; 
but had it not been for the possession of this independent right, 
no Divine appointment to lay down, an entirely dependent life, 
could have made the sacrifice of such a life adequate to the re- 
demption of mankind. The words are equivalent to, ‘I can, by 
my death, rescue the sheep from destruction, for I have a life to 
lay down, over which I have entire independent control.’ 

And as the laying down this life, over which he had power, 
was necessary and sufficient for the expiation of the sins of the 
saved, so the resumption of this life was necessary and sufficient 
for their actual salvation. Had that life been laid down, never 
to be taken up again, man could not have been saved. Actual 
salvation is to be enjoyed through the constant activities of the 
ever-living God-man, who “ was dead, but who is alive, and lives 
for evermore,” as ‘‘ Lord of all.” The Son, then, as an all-accom- 
plished Saviour, had power to resume the life he laid down. 
When men destroyed the temple of his humanity, he had power 
—and he exercised it—to raise it on the third day. When “ put 
to death in the flesh,” he was ‘‘quickened by the Spirit.” He 
could not, “it was not possible that he should, be bound with 
the cords of death.” The exertion of this power is the evidence 
that he is ‘“‘able to save to the uttermost all coming to God by 
him.’”° 

Our Lord’s qualifications as an actual Saviour are reducible to 
two classes: Qualifications which rise out of Divine appointment; 
and qualifications which lie at the foundation of Divine appoint- 
ment. And it is chiefly, I apprehend, to the last of these that 
our Lord refers, when he says, ‘The Son hath life in himself, 
even as the Father hath life in himself,”—‘has an independent 
power over his life, which makes that life, when given, an ade- 
quate expiation for sin,—which makes that life, when resumed, 

19 “ No man taketh it from me;” rather, with Campbell, “no one forceth it from 
me.” . “’Eyo ribnue aitiv dx’ éuavrod, bifariam exponi possunt, vel quod se vita 
exuat Christus, manens ipse integer, ac si quis vestem a corpore suo deponeret, 
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the effectual instrument of salvation.’ The true cause why, be- 
cause he dies, his people shall not die, and why, ‘‘because he 
lives, they shall live also,” is to be found in his true divinity— 
“the power he had to lay down his life, and the power he had to 
take it up again.” Woee 

This power he has exercised; and in exercising it, he has ac- 
complished, and is accomplishing, the great work given him to 
do,—the salvation of his chosen ones. . 

How different the death of Christ from the death of an ordina- 
ry man! There, there is a display of nothing but weakness; here, 
there is the weakness of humanity, and the power of Divinity 
equally manifested by him who died. He has put forth his power 
in laying down his life, and he has put forth his power in taking 
it again. In laying down his life, he has expiated the sins of his 
people. He has laid down his life “for the sheep,”—in their 
room, for their salvation. His death was a powerful death: it has 
made atonement for the sins of men, having satisfied the demands 
of Divine justice, and made it consistent with these demands to 
Be forgiveness and salvation to every sinner believing in 

esus. 


IV.—_THE SON’S ACCOMPLISHMENT OF HIS GREAT WORK. 


This is the very first principle of the Gospel, as stated by the 
Apostle Paul. “He is set forth a propitiation in his blood.” 
‘““T declare unto you the Gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand.” “For I 
delivered unto you first of all that which I also received [first of 
all], how that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures.” 
Yes, he suffered for sin, ‘the just in the room of the unjust, that 
he might bring us to God.” He was “delivered for our offences.” 
He “redeemed us from the curse of the law, having become a 
curse for us.” -He “bare our sins in his own body on the'tree.” 
In him we have “redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins.” He “loved the church, and gave himself for it, that 
he might purify it by the washing of water by the word.” He 
“gave himself for us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity.” 
As the Mediator of the new covenant, he submitted to death, 
that “through his death, the transgressions which remained, 
unatoned under the former covenant might be expiated.”™ 
_ And this offering has been‘effectual for the purpose for which 
it was presented. It has “ finished transgression, made an end 
of sin, and brought in an everlasting righteousness.” This “one 
offering has perfected for ever all them that’ are sanctified.” This 
“blood cleanses from: all sin:”-it ‘purges the conscience on 
which it is sprinkled from dead: works,” to serve the holy God, 
None can lay anything to the»charge of God’s elect, since Chriss 

2 John vy. 23; xiv. 19, 
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has died; and there is no condemnation to them who are “in 
Him” who was “ delivered for our offences.” » 

And as the exercise of this power, in laying down his life, has 
rescued his people from guilt; so the exercise of this power, in 
taking his hfe again, lays the foundation for their actual deliver- 
ance from all the evils consequent on guilt. He “who was given 
for our offences,” has been “raised again for our justification.” 
He who “died for our sins according to the Scriptures,” has 
“risen again from the dead according to the Scriptures.” And 
the life he has resumed—the life of the God-man—is devoted to 
the bestowing on his sheep all the blessings of his salvation. He 
is “exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and 
remission of sins.” He is “head over all things, to his body the 
church.” “He is able to save them to the uttermost that come 
unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for 
them.” And “because he lives, they shall live also.” Raised 
from the dead, he comes in the administration of his Gospel, and 
the influence of his Spirit, to bless them, turning them from their 
iniquities ;—ascended on high, and having received gifts for men, 
he sheds forth the Holy Spirit abundantly, and is “the author 
of eternal salvation to all them that obey him.”” 

The one part of his work is completely finished. He offered 
himself once for all. ‘There remaineth no more sacrifice for 
sin,” for no more is necessary; and the other part of his work 
eae successfully—“ the pleasure of the Lord prospers in his 

and.” Vast multitudes of degraded, depraved men, are now, 
through his mediation, “ spirits of just men made perfect ;” and 
vast multitudes more are preparing, through the same mediation, 
for joining that holy happy assémbly. 


V.—THE COMPLACENCY MANIFESTED BY THE FATHER» TO THE 
SON, IN THE ACCOMPLISHMENT, AND FOR THE ACCOMPLISH- 
MENT, OF HIS GREAT WORK. 


Let us now turn our attention to the complacent approbation, 
the tender love, with which the Father regards the Son, on 
account of his thus, in the exercise of these qualifications, suc- 
cessfully accomplishing this glorious work: “‘'l'herefore doth my 
Father love me, because I lay down my life, that I may take it 
again.” 

That the conduct of the Son, in accomplishing the work given 
him to do, must have been regarded by the Father with infinite 
complacency, must be obvious to every one who reflects on the 
leading features of the Divine character, and on the nature and 
design of that work. Jehovah loves holiness, and hates iniquity ; 
his nature, as well as his name, is love; and He must have 
surveyed, with infinite delight, the disinterested sacrifices, the 
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unwearying labors, the intense sufferings to which the Son sub- 
mitted, to make God glorious and man happy, and the complete 
success which crowned these sacrifices, and labors, and sufferings. 

The manner in which this satisfaction has been displayed, will 
be best described in the words of the prophetic and apostolic tes- 
timony. When, in prosecuting his great work, he descended into 
the state of the dead, God “did not leave his soul in hell”—the 
separate state—nor did he allow even the body of his Holy One 
to see corruption. Heshowed him the path of life ; he introduced 
him into his immediate presence, where there is ‘‘ fulness of joy ;” 
he set him “ at his right hand, where are pleasures for evermore.” 
And there He who is the King and the King’s Son “joys in his 
Father’s strength, and in his salvation he greatly rejoices. He 
has given him the desire of his heart; he has not withholden the 
desire of his lips. He has prevented him with the blessings of . 
goodness; He has set a crown of pure gold on his head: he asked ~ 
life and He gave it him, even length of days for ever and ever: 
His glory is great in his salvation; honor and majesty have been 
laid on him. For He has made him him most blessed for ever; 
He has'made him exceeding glad with His countenance.” ‘ The 
Son loved righteousness, and hated iniquity ; therefore God, even 
his God, has anointed him with the oil of gladness above his fel- 
lows.” He has “‘ set him on his own right hand, and said, Sit on 
my right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool ;” and the 
decree has gone forth, ‘‘ Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth 
for thy possession.” He has “ given to him dominion, and glory, 
and a kingdom, that all people, nations, and languages, should 
serve him: his dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall 
‘ not pass away, and that kingdom shall not be destroyed.” “ All 
kings shall fall down before him; all nations shall serve him,” 
“‘ His name shall endure for ever: his name shall be continued as 
long as the sun; and men shall be blessed in him: all nations 
shall call him blessed.” And, while the Father brings Him, as 
his first-begotten, into the world—puts him in possession of his 
inheritance of the nations—He gives forth the mandate, “Let all 
the angels of God worship him.” Jehovah has been “ well pleased 
for his righteousness’ sake :” and ‘‘ when he had made his soul an 
offering for sin, he saw his seed, he prolonged his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord prospered in his hand. He saw of the trav- 
ail of his soul, and was satisfied.” Jehovah has assigned him 
‘the great for his portion, and the strong for his spoil; because 
he poured out his soul unto death: and he was numbered with 
the transgressors; and bare the sin of many, and made inter- 
cession for the transgressors.”* Such is the prophetic testimony 
respecting Jehovah's satisfaction in the work of his Son and 
Servant, and respecting the manner in which this satisfaction is 
expressed. 


24 Psa]. xvi. 10,11; xxi. 1-6; xlv. 7; ex. 1; ii, & Dan vii, 14, Peal. lexi, 
11, 17; xevii. 7. Heb. i. 6. Isa. liii, 10-12, 
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Net us now shortly attend to the apostolic testimony on the 
same subjects. In answer to his supplication, as the God of peace, 
the Father “brought him again from the dead, through the 
blood of the everlasting covenant,” received him up into heaven, 
and hath “ glorified him with the glory which he had with him 
before the world was.” He hath “made him both Lord and 
Christ”—“ Lord of all.” “He ‘hath raised him from the dead, 
and set him at his own right hand, in the heavenly places, far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in that 
which is to come; and hath put all things under his feet, and 
hath given him to be the head over all things to the church, ~ 
which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” He 
“hath committed all judgment to him”—given him power ovet 
all flesh-—all power in heaven and earth—and commanded that 
all should “ honor the Son, even as they honor” himself. ‘“‘ Be- 
cause he, who was in the form of God, and reckoned not equality 
with God a prey—emptied himself—took on him the form of a 
servant—was made in the fashion of man—and being found in 
that fashion, humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross; therefore Ged has highly exalted 
him, and given him a name above every name: that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, and every tongue confess that 
he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” He “is gone into 
heaven, and is on the right hand of God, angels, and authorities, 
and powers, being made subject to him.” 

And when the end comes, then, in a still more illustrious 
manner, will the Father manifest, before the assembled universe, 
how he Joves. the Son, because “he laid down his life, that he 
might take it again.” -He shall then “‘ appear in his own glory, 
and in the glory of his Father, with the holy angels. Then shall 
he sit on the throne of his glory, and before him shall be 
gathered all nations ;” and his righteous sentence, as the supreme 
Judge, shall fix the eternal destinies of men and angels.” Then 
will it be made apparent to all intelligent beings, that this is the 
God-man whom Jehovah delights to honor, and: indelibly will it 
be engraved on every mind in the universe, ‘‘ The Father loveth 
the Son”—“ Behold how he loveth him.” 

Thus have I endeavored, with all the brevity and distinct- 
ness in my power, to lay before your minds the various parts of - 
that magnificent thought which the text expresses—‘ Jesus 
Christ, the Only-begotten of God, satisfactorily accomplishing the 
great work of human salvation committed to him, in the exercise 
of powers every way adequate to it, is the object of his Father's 
entire approbation and most tender love.’ | have turned your 
attention to the great work of the Son—showed you that this 

work was committed to him by hig Father—unfolded the qualifi- 
cations which fitted him for such a trust—described the manner 
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in which, in the exercise of these qualifications, he performed the 
work entrusted to him—and, finally, pointing out the manner’ in’ 
which the Father has manifested, is manifesting, and will manifest, 
his entire approbation of the work, and his infinite complacency 
in its author. ~ ‘ 


And now, my brethren, “ What think ye of Christ?” You | 
have heard of his qualifications as a Saviour; you have heard: 
how he has manifested these’ qualifications in procuring:and be- 
stowing salvation; you have heard of his all-perfect atonement; 
you have heard of his prevalent intercession ; you have heard of 
his boundless dominiom; you have heard of his resistless power ; 
you have heard of his infinite grace; you have heard what the 
Father thinks of’ him and his work; you have heard how He 
loves him, why He loves him, and how He manifests his love to - 
him; and shall all this appear to you a matter of slight interest, 
‘of little moment? and shall we, who speak to you of these things, 
seem to you as those who mock? can you make light of it? 
You may do so now, but you will not be able to do so'always— 
likely not on a death-bed—certainly not’ at the judgment-seat ; 
and how soon may you be laid on the one—placed before the 
other! I scarcely think one of you would dare to speak deroga- 
torily of the person and work: of the Son of God; but if you 
think, if you feel, if you act, derogatorily of them, it is the same 
thing in the estimation of Him with whom you have to do— 
who, while men look at the outward appearance, looks on the 
heart. His question is, What think ye of Christ?” and he 
asks it, not that He may obtain information, but. that you may be 
led to reflection. Oh, remember that, as you judge of Him, you 
shall be judged by Him: “By what judgment ye judge, ye shall 
be judged.” Can your judgment be right, if it is not in accord- 
ance with that of God, whose judgment is always according to 
truth? God loves Christ; ought not you to love him? God 
loves him, because he died to save you, and will you not love: 
him for this reason? Will you not love him who so loved you, 
as not to love his life to the death for your salvation? God is 
well pleased with his work; why should not you? . God rewards 
him;. why should not you seek to avail yourself of the high 
honor put within your reach, of being workers together:with 
God in this highest and holiest of his works, rewarding his Son? 
You do not rightly estimate him and his work, if you do-not, on 
account of that work, devote yourselves entirely to him, who 
devoted himself entirely for you—if you do not henceforth live, 
not to yourselves, but to him who died for you, and rose again 3 
and, taught by the grace of God in Christ Jesus, learn to deny 
“ungodliness, and worldy lusts, and to live soberly, righteously, 
and godly, in this present wogld ; looking for that blessed hope, 
and the glorious appearing of the great God and our Saviour 
Jesus Christ; who gave himself for us, that he might redeem us 
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from all iniquity, and purify unto himself a peculiar people, zeal- 
ous of good works.” 


Nore A, p. 524. 


“V. 17-19. "Iva lé8a may be connected with the latter member, 
tlOyue tT. yr. wou, or with the former, éyeng. In the last case the sense 
would. be—‘Therefore, because I give my life, dua inne Or, the Father 
loveth me so much, that I shall recover my life again.’ This construc- 
tion, however, is somewhat forced. It is more natural to connect fva 
with the latter member,—‘ because I lay down my life that I may 
take it again;’ for the final end of all the agency of Christ was the 
resurrection with which his glorification commenced. “Ja is not ne- 
cessarily echatic merely, ¢xfaruxoc, [See an able essay on the use of 
ve in the New Testament, by Tittmann, translated by Prof. Stuart for 
the Bib. Repos. Jan. 1835. y) Theod. Mopsuest. : oon creo vijoxee iva 
dvaott, Ghhe xatk 10 Wiwuc 10 Yoagexor, os aitlay tO énduevor égyn. ‘ He 
did not die for the purpose of rising again; but, conformably to a 
scriptural idiom, he calls that a cause which was merely a consequence.’ 
Calvin : ‘ dicit non hac lege se moriturum, ut absorbeatur a morte, sed 
ut victor mox resurgat.’ ‘ He says that he is not about to die in such 
a way as to be swallowed up of death, but to the end that he might rise 
again victorious from the grave.’—It would seem that the only ground 
on which the Father could love Christ for his entrance into death, was 
the fact that he devoted himself to it freely from a personal impulse of 
love. He therefore adds, that he of his own accord had come to accom- 
plish those designs of salvation which God had for the human race, 
through his death. This expression of necessity leads to the assump- 
tion, that in the man Christ there was a full personality, human and 
free, while, at the same time, we cannot suppose that this was separated 
from the Being of God in him; for it was only by its unity with God 
that it had power, éSodol«, to re-assume life. As he correctly marked 
in the edition of Knapp, this verse is parenthetic, and redrq» refers either 
directly to verse 17, or, as Grotius thinks, to the whole section con- 

cerning Christ's solicitude for his flock.” —Tuotvcx. 


6 Tit. il, 12-14, 
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EXPOSITION XV. 
CONVERSATION WITH THE JEWS AT THE FEAST OF DEDICATION. 
JOHN x,- 22-42. 


THE extreme circumstantiality of the gospel narratives is a 
strong presumptive proof of their truth. Nobody can read them 
without being struck by this characteristic. There is often a 
very minute detail of circumstances,—a variety of little occur- 
rences are mentioned which could never have entered into the 
mind of an inventor, but which naturally suggested themselves 
to the mind of an eye-witness, when about to record the event 
with which they were connected. The time, the place, the wit- 
nesses, are very generally noticed. Now, this was what no im- 
postor would have ventured to do. Is it conceivable, that in a 
book published in the place where, and soon after the period 
when, the supposed events are said to have taken place, such. a 
person should state, that at such a time, in such a place, in the 
presence of such individuals, such transactions took place, while 
there were many who, from their own experience, could contra- 
dict his testimony, and declare that no such transactions hap- 


_pened? Imposture has generally found it necessary to deal in 


general undefined statements; or, if it descends to particulars, the 
scene and the period are placed at such a distance as to make con- 
futation difficult. The more of circumstance we introduce into a 
story, it has been justly remarked,’ the more do we multiply the 
chances of detection if it be false, and the means of confirmation 
if it be true; and, therefore, where a great deal of circumstance is 
naturally introduced, it proves that the narrator feels the confi- 
dence of truth, and labors under no apprehension for the fate of 
his narrative. Hven though we have it not in our power to verify 
a single circumstance, yet the mere fact of a story being minutely, 
yet naturally, circumstantial, is always felt to be a strong pre- 
sumption of its truth. No narratives possess this character in a 
superior, perhaps in an equal, degree, to the gospel histories. And 
when it is considered that, at the time of their publication, there 
were multitudes of highly-influential persons who would have 
eagerly embraced every method of proving their falsehood, the 
corroborative evidence thus suggested of their truth will be felt, 
by all honest minds, to be powerful indeed. 
1 Paley. 
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We have an example of the circumstantiality referred to in the 
verses which introduce the subject of our exposition. “ And it 
was at Jerusalem the Feast of the Dedication, and it was winter. 
And Jesus walked in the temple in Solomon’s porch.” An inter- 
val of from two to three months appears to have elapsed between 
the occurrence of the events described in the first part of this 
chapter and of those detailed in the latter part of it. The whole 
of the transactions recorded from the beginning of the seventh 
chapter of this gospel down to the 21st verse of this chapter, seem 


~ to have taken place at Jerusalem at the feast of Tabernacles, which 


was celebrated in the latter part of our month of September, and ' 
in the beginning of October. The conversation we are now about 
to consider took place in that city at the feast of Dedication, which 
was celebrated about the middle of our December.. 

Where our Lord was during the interval, and how employed, 
has been a question among harmonists, and like many of their 
questions, it 1s one, not of very great importance, nor of very easy 
resolution. It is doubtful whether we have any account of this 
period, that is, whether any of the events recorded by any of the 
evangelists took place during it. We know that what is recorded 
in the gospels is but a specimen of what took place. John, refer- 
ring not only to his own narrative, but to others, says, “There 
are also many other things which Jesus did, the which, if they 
should be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself 
could not contain the books that should be written.”* Wherever 
our Lord was, and however employed, we know that he was about 
his Father’s business, going about doing good, finishing the work 
of Him who sent him. It seems probable, however, from John’s 
usually relating, with considerable minuteness, the circumstances 
connected with our Lord’s leaving Jerusalem for Galilee, and his 
returning to that city, that, in this instance, he remained in the 
metropolis or its neighborhood, during the interval between the 
feast of Tabernacles and the feast of Dedication. 

This last festival did not belong to the number of the divinely- 
appointed feasts. No festival was appointed or observed in com- 
memoration of the dedication either of the first or of the second 
temple. They were both solemnly dedicated. We have an ac- 
count of the one in the eighth chapter of 2d Kings, and in the fifth 
chapter of 2d Chronicles; and of the other, in the sixth chapter 
of ‘the book of Ezra. Neither of these dedications took place in 
the winter. Some have supposed that the dedication referred to 
was the dedication of the temple as rebuilt by Herod the Great. 
But though that temple was dedicated with great pomp and solem- 
nity, we have no reason to think that its dedication had an anni- 
versary commemoration. It is all but universally admitted that 
the dedication of the temple here spoken of, is that which took 
place after its being purified from the desecration to which it was 
subjected by Antiochus Hpiphanes, who had sacrificed a great sow 
on the altar of burnt-offerings, and sprinkled broth made of its 


2 John x. 22. 3 John xxi. 25. 
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flesh all over the temple. _ For three. years the services were sis- 
pended, and great dilapidations made on the building. In the 
fourth chapter of the Ist book of Maccabees we read _ that, after 
Judas Maccabeus had repaired the temple, and cleansed it from its 

ollutions, the people kept the dedication of the new altar of 
cot tne for eight days, with songs, and anthems, and harps, 
and cymbals, worshipping and praising the God of heaven, offer- 
ing burnt-offerings with gladness, and sacrificing the sacrifice of 
praise. This dedication took place in the winter season, and was 
commemorated by an annual festival, not in Jerusalem only, but 
_/over the whole land. The historian informs us that ‘(Judas and 
his brethren, and the whole congregation of Israel, ordained that 
the days of the dedication of the altar should be kept in their 
season from year to year, by the space of eight days, with mirth 
and gladness.”* Neither the dedication nor its commemoration 
were of direct Divine appointment, and the festival seems to have 
been rather a civil than a sacred one. 

There is, I believe, much in the Bible which has never yet 
been brought out of it, and there has been much brought out of 
the Bible that was never in it. Many passages of Scripture are 
not turned to all the purposes they are intended to serve, and 
some have been turned to purposes which they are neither calcu- 
lated nor intended to serve. The passage before us—like the 
famous passage, ‘‘Thou art Peter, and on this rock will I build 
my church,” on which has been built a wondrous superstructure 
of error and superstition, the mystery of iniquity, a stupendous 
fabric of imposture—belongs to the last of these classes. From 
our Lord’s being present at this festival, very extraordinary con- 
clusions have been drawn,—such as, that the church, or the state, 
has a right to decree rites and ceremonies which shall be obliga- 
tory on the conscience, and that. the consecration of churches, 
and the commemoration of such consecration, are usages having 
scriptural sanction. el 

We have no reason to think that our Lord went up to Jeru- 


salem for the purpose of observing this festival, as in the case of . 


the divinely-appointed Jewish feasts, such’ as the Passover, and 
the feast of Tabernacles. He was at Jerusalem at the time of 
this feast; and, wherever he had been at that time, he would 
have found it observed. The peculiar services of this festival had 
no Divine authority, and were, therefore, not likely to be taken 
part in by one who said, ‘“ Well hath Esaias prophesied, In vain 
do they worship me, teaching for doctrines the commandments 
of men.’”* And, besides, the ceremonies were of a very childish 
kind. It was called the feast of lights, from the custom of light- 
ing up candles in every house—one on the first day of the feast, 
two on the second, and so on, till on the eighth day there were 
eight candles burning in every house; and sometimes the more 
zealous lighted a candle for each individual in the family, so that, 


4 Vide Joseph. Antiq. xii..7,7. 1 Mac. iv. 56. % Mac. i. 18. Lightfoot, Hor 
Heb. 5 Mark vii. 6, 7. 
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in a family ef twelve, by the end of the feast there would be a 
blaze of nearly a hundred candles. All this could be but little 
to the mind of him who said, ‘God is a Spirit: and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.”* There 
is no proof that Judas Maccabeus did right in instituting such a 
custom, or that succeeding generations did right in observing it. 

With regard to the practice of the consecration of edifices for 
religious purposes, we may remark, that there is an obvious pro- . 
priety, when taking possession of a house to be permanently em- 
ployed for the worship of God, in invoking His blessing on the 
religious ordinances that are there to be performed; and if those 
using the edifice for these purposes choose annually to express 
solemnly their thanks to God for furnishing them with a com- 
modious place in which to worship him, and for the goodness 
and truth he has made to pass before them there, I do not see 
how any valid objection could be made against such an observ- 
ance; but it is at most a matter of laudable expediency, not of 
absolute duty. But to seek for sanction to the foolish customs of 
the popish church in consecrating churches,—painting twelve 
crosses on various parts of the building, and lighting up a lamp 
before every cross,—the bishop knocking at the closed door with 
a pastoral staff, ordering the devil to depart, and invoking the 
presence of God, the angels, and the saints,—-scattering ashes 
over the floor of the place,—sprinkling the place with holy water, 
—anointing the crosses and the altar; or for the only somewhat 
modified fooleries observed in some churches calling themselves 
reformed, on such occasions—to seek sanction for such mummer- 
ies in the passage before us, is absurd indeed. It is difficult to 
say whether the effrontery of those who employ such arguments, 
or the folly of those who are, or who profess to be, convinced by 
them, be most deplorable. 

There was a time when I should have thought it utterly need- 
less to make such remarks; but there is much passing around us 
to impress us with the importance of guarding against introduc- 
ing anything human into the services of religion, and with the 
possibility of the most absurd rites of a superannuated and ap- 
parently deceased superstition being extensively, though it must 
be only temporarily, reviyed. It is impossible to be too zealous 
in reference to the purity of christian doctrine and the simplicity 
of christian usage. Let us, my brethren, stand fast in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free, and refuse to bend our neck 
to any yoke of bondage. I trust I shall never have occasion to 
say of you, “I am atraid of you; ye observe days, and months, 
and years.”’ “ Let no man judge you in meat, or in drink, or in 
respect of a holiday ;” “let no man beguile you by a voluntary 
huunility ;”8 by a vain show of unsanctioned céremonies. Sanctify 
the day the Lord has made holy; and what God has left common, 
dare not thou to consecrate, any more than to desecrate what he 
has sanctified. Those who do the one are most likely to do: the 

6 John iv. 24. . 7Gal. iv. 10, 11. 8 Col. ii, 16, 18. 
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other. The slave of human authority is ever ready to be a rebel 
against Divine authority. 

The only fair conclusion you can draw from the statement in 
the text is, that our Lord availed himself of the opportunity 
' afforded by the assembling of such multitudes in Jerusalem and 
the temple, of proclaiming that the kingdom of God was at hand. — 
He could not be absent from some one or other of the places 
where this festival was observed, for it was observed all over the 
land of Judea. He would not intermit his beloved work,—and 
where could he carry it on with greater advantage than in the 
place where the largest assemblage of men was to be met with? 
And here, too, he has set us an example that we should follow 
his steps. 

“Tt was winter.” It was so, asa matter of course, at the fes- 
tival of Dedication; but that does not seem the meaning of the 
phrase. It was not only the winter season, but it was winter 
weather; and, therefore, he walked in the temple in Solomon’s 
porch. Neither the heats of summer, nor the colds of winter, 
could hinder him from prosecuting his great object, the instruc- 
tion of his countrymen. ; a 

“The righteous,” said Solomon, “shall be held in everlasting 
remembrance;” and here his proverb is exemplified in reference 
to'himself, The temple he was honored to raise for the worship 
of Jehovah had long ago crumbled into ruins under the sacri- 
legious hands, and by the devouring fires, of the Babylonian 
invaders. The magnificent portico on the east of the temple, 
400 cubits long, its principal entrance, overlooking, from a height 
of 600 feet, the deep valley, along which runs the brook Kedron, 
remained when the rest of the edifice was destroyed; and though 
no doubt in the course of ages frequently repaired, continued to 
retain its original name, and probably materially its original 
form; for we find that, when Herod Agrippa was petitioned by 
the people to rebuild it, that employment might be found for the 
many thousand workmen (18,000 according to Josephus) who 
had been engaged in the repairing of the temple, which was then 
finished, a very short time before its final destruction, he refused 
to allow so venerable a relic of antiquity to be pulled down.’ 
But the porch of Solomon, as well as his temple, had long been 
levelled with the dust; not one stone of it stands on another. 
Yet the services of that prince to the cause of truth and piety 
shall never be forgotten; and the latest generation of mankind 
will study his writings, and venerate him as the wisest of men. 

In this spacious colonnade,—forming the eastern entrance to 
the temple, properly so called, and along with the whole build- 
ings around, included in the general name of the temple,—of 
which we read repéatedly in the New Testament," “we are in- 
formed Jesus walked. ‘I'he picture these words call up to the 
mind is an interesting one. On one of the days of the festival, 
the mysterious Galilean peasant is seen walking, as in deep 
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meditation, apart from the crowd which bustled around. It was 
but a few months ago that his enemies here had taken up stones 
to put him to death as a blasphemer. Yet he returned undis- 
mayed, conscious that he was not only “the Lord of the temple,” 
but of his own life, knowing that no man could take it from him 
till he laid it down of himself. 

While thus “ walking in the temple in Solomon’s porch, then 
came the Jews round about him, and said unto him, How long 
dost thou make us to doubt? If thou be the Christ, tell us 
plainly” The term “the Jews,” here, and often elsewhere in 
the gospel history, signifies some of the more distinguished 
among the Jews—some of their scribes or rulers. They eagerly 
clustered around the wonder-working Nazarine, who had made 
it very evident that he could not be turned into a tool to serve 
their purposes, and whom they were determined to crush, per- 
ceiving that his influence must be fatal to theirs, desirous of en- 
tangling him in his talk, that they might obtain the means either 
of inflaming popular prejudice against him, or of preferring an 
accusation against him to the Roman government. They pro- 
fess to be in a state of great anxiety in reference to the ques- 
tion, whether he was indeed the Messiah. They intimate that 
their minds were in a state of painful suspense ; and, by impli- 
cation, they blame him as the cause of this. ‘‘ How long dost 
thou make us to doubt?”” ‘How long dost thou keep our 
minds in suspense, as if on tenterhooks?’ This statement, with 
regard to themselves, was not true, and their imputation against 
him was utterly unfounded. They were anxious, indeed, very 
anxious ; for this Galilean peasant was undermining their power. 
Their desire was not to get evidence that he was the Messiah, 
but, if possible, evidence that he was not the Messiah; or rather, 
having made up their minds that he was not, and could not be, 
the Messiah, they were desirous that he, in making a direct elaim 
on Messianic honors, might afford them an opportunity of crush- 
ing him, either by means of popular tumult, or by judicial pro- 
cess. ‘I'he imputation against him was entirely unfounded. If 
they were in suspense, it was not his fault. Evidence, abundant 
evidence, had been presented to them; and if they had been but 
willing to do the will of God, they could not but have known 
the doctrine, whether it was of God. If they were in suspense, 
it was not want of evidence, but want of disposition to make an 
honest use of evidence, that was the cause of it. The struggle 
in their mind was a struggle between the evidence which seemed 
to prove that he was the Messiah and their indisposition to re- 
ceive such a Messiah. Much less evidence would have satisfied 
them, had he been the kind of Messiah they wished and ex- 

ected, <5 
: It is so still. It is dissatisfaction with the substance of Chris- 
tianity which induces men to reject it; and this dissatisfaction 
with its substance they endeavor to cloak under a complaint in 
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reference to its evidence, as if that, in its kind or measure, were 
not what they had a right to expect. They impute to Christianity 
what is owing to themselves. It is not the Gospel which makes 
men doubt. It is their own ignorance, or prejudice, or immoral 
principles. The fault is not in the object, but in the eye. The 
tendency of Christ’s words and works—their only tendency—is 
to make men believe. If men doubt, it is in spite of them, not 
because of them. : 

“Tf thou: be the Christ, tell us plainly.” These words, like the 
inquiry addressed to John the Baptist,” plainly intimate that the 
Messiah was generally expected to make his appearance at this 
time: all were, if we may use the phrase, on the out-look for him. 
They indicate, likewise, that the surmise that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah was common. They. also seem intended to convey the idea, 
though a false one, that “the Jews” had been impressed with a 
conviction, from what: they had seen and heard, that Jesus was 
the Messiah, and that they wanted little more than an explicit 
declaration from him, to induce them to acknowledge his claim. 
If he would but speak out, their suspense would be at an end. 
They acted like ‘the spies, who feigned themselves just men.” 
If we might believe these men, they were willing—anxious—to 
acknowledge the Messiahship of Jesus, if he himself would but 
avow it. Nothing was nearer their heart; but they could not ac- 
count for this reserve on his part. 

The words imply a very dark insinuation against our Lord’s 
character. It is either, ‘He knows that he is not the Messiah; 
but he is well pleased to enjoy the consequence which his being 
supposed to. be so, gives him with the ignorant vulgar ;’ or, ‘ Fear 
prevents him from making an avowal, which he is very much dis- 
posed to do, though he knows that it is false.’ This was a most 
unworthy imputation on the Great Prophet, who was “ faithful, 
like Moses,” in all his transactions respecting the house or family 
of God committed to his care; who never “ concealed God’s right- 
eousness in his heart, but published his salvation in the great con- 
gregation.”™* 

The vile imputation, though groundless, was not without some 
appearance of foundation; for Jesus had never yet declared, 
plainly and openly in public, that he was the Messiah. He never 
did so, till, under the solemnity of an oath, he was required to do 
so; and then his acknowledgment was as explicit as was the denial 


of his forerunner, when materially the same question was put to . 


him. ‘He confessed, and denied not, but confessed” he was the 
Son of God, the King of Israel. But hitherto he had declared 
his Messiahship explicitly only to the twelve disciples, to the 
Samaritan woman, and the Sychemites, and to the man blind from 
his birth, whom he had miraculously cured. 

The reasons for this reserve are obvious. He could not have 
made such a declaration without hazarding revolt, or giving his 
enemies an opportunity of destroying him before his hour was 
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come; and h 5 object was to test men’s characters, by the man- 
ner in which he revealed himself. There was enough—far more 
than enough—to convince the honest-minded; there was not so 
much as to make it impossible for the prejudiced to refuse assent, 
The principle on which this demand on our Lord proceeds, 
_ that men are entitled to the highest possible degree of clearness, 
in statement and evidence, in the case of a divine revelation, is a 
false one. To that degree of both they are entitled that is - 
necessary to reasonable belief, but to nothing more; ‘to such a 
degree of them as annihilates all objection, all difficulty, they are 
not entitled. Such information and evidence are seldom given 
in any case. The words of Jonathan Edwards are full of wis- 
dom: “The human understanding is the ear to which the word 
of God is addressed, and if it be so spoken that that. ear, ‘if open 
and attentive,’ may plainly hear it, it is enough. Ifthe mind of 
God be but revgaled to us, if there be but sufficient means for the 
‘communication of his mind to our minds, that is sufficient; 
whether we hear so many express words with our ears, or see 
them in writing with our eyes; or whether we see the thing that 
he would signify to us by the eye of reason and understanding. 
It is not for us to teach God how he should teach us, nor pre- ° 
scribe to him how clearly he should tell his mind and will; 
but to be thankful for divine revelation as we have it, which, if 
we do not believe, neither would we be persuaded though it were 
never so much adapted to our humor. The question at last 
will be, not, had you such demonstration that you could not 
resist, but such evidence as you ought to have yielded to; not, 
was it made so plain that you could not misunderstand it, but 
was it made plain enough that you might have understood it?” 
In the case before us, our Lord had not said openly that he was 
the Messiah; and if he had, there was no ground to suppose that 
these men would have acknowledged his Messiahship, but the 
very reverse; but he had said and done enough to instruct and 
convince all who were disposed to be instructed and. convinced 
on this subject. ee 
To the unreasonable and insidious demand of these Jews, 
“Jesus,” with his ordinary depth and “‘meekness of wisdom,” 
‘answered them, I told you, and ye believed not: the works that 
I do in my Father’s name, they bear witness of me.”* These 
words have been very generally interpreted, as if they were a 
direct answer to the demand of the Jews, and an appeal to his 
miracles as evidence that what he had previously said, when he 
asserted his Messiahship, and what he had now said, was true,— 
‘I told you that I am the Messiah.’ Though he had never done 
this in so many words, in direct terms, he had often done it sub- 
stantially. He had used the expressions, ‘the Son,” “the Son 
of God,” “the Son of man}” in a way which nobody could doubt 
referred to himself; and the Son of God, and Messiah, and the 
Son of man, though by no means synonymous terms, were well 
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known to be different significant appellations of the same person. 

He had called himself “the Light of the world,” and “the good 
Shepherd,” which, to persons well acquainted with the prophetical 
writings, were understood to be descriptive titles of the Messiah. 
He had told them, that “‘ Abraham saw his day,” and “‘ Moses 
spoke of him,’—statements which plainly intimated, that the 
speaker was “‘ He that was to come.” He had thus declared his 
Messiahship in such a way that no intelligent Jew could doubt 
his meaning: ‘I have thus told you that I am the, Christ, and 
though I did so, you did not believe me, You are not likely to 
believe me now, if I only\ repeat, in somewhat more explicit. 
language, the declaration I have so often made to you. Yet you 
ought to have believed me, for ‘‘the works which I do in my. 
Father’s name, they bear.witness of me.” The miracles which I 
perform, professedly as a person sent by God, whom I claim as 
my Father in a peculiar sense, clearly prove, that whatever I de- 
. clare is worthy of credit. No man could do such works as I do, 

unless God was with him; and God, who is the God of truth, : 
would never affix his seal, which cannot be counterfeited, to what 
is untrue.’ 

This brings quite a consistent sense out of the words; yet I 
more than doubt whether it exhibits an accurate statement of our 
Lord’s meaning. It is too much like a giving the go-by to the 
demand of the Jews—appearing to reply to it, while, in reality, 
it does not. I apprehend the view which Dr. Campbell, Mr. 
Scott, and other good interpreters prefer, is the true one. When 
men proposed questions to obtain gratification to their curiosity, 
or food for their malice, our Lord often returned answers which 
disappointed both expectations, and conveyed reproofs which 
their own consciences enabled them to understand. It is so here. 
The verse is but one sentence: “I told you, and ye believed 
not, that the works that I do in my Father’s name, they bear 

witness of me.” It is as if our Lord had said, ‘I have not 
_ “plainly’"'—rather ‘‘ openly”—declared that I am the Messiah: 
there are very good reasons why I should not do this; but I ~ 
have not left you at all in the dark respecting who I am, unless 
you voluntarily choose to remain so. I have said to you again 
and again, that the “ works which I do in my Father’s name, 
they bear witness of me;” they distinctly tell who Iam; they, to 
every intelligent reflecting man, proclaim that I am the Christ.’ 

Our Lord seems to refer to such sayings as the following, re- 
corded in the fifth chapter of this gospel :—“ If I bear witness of 
myself, my witness is not true. ‘Phere is another that beareth 
witness of me; and I know that the witness which he witnesseth 
of me is true. Ye sent unto John, and he bare witness unto the 
truth. But I receive not testimony from man: but these things 
I say, that ye might be saved. He was a burning anda shining 
light; and ye were willing for a season to rejoice in his light. 
But I have greater witness that that of John: for the works 
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which the Father hath given me to finish, the same works that I 
do, bear witness of me, that the Father hath sent me. Ye have 
neither heard his voice at any time, nor seen his shape. And ye 
have not his word abiding in you: for whom he hath sent, him 
ye believe not. Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life: and they are they which testify of me. And 
ye will not come to me, that ye might have life.” This is a 
summary of the evidence of our Lord’s divine mission and 
Messiahship. It is as if he had said, ‘My own unsupported 
testimony, as to who I am, would not be accounted worthy of 
credit; but I have a witness who is worthy of all credit. Ido 
not refer to John, though he, a divinely-authorized teacher of 
great eminence, and whom you for a season greatly reverenced, 
gave testimony in my favor when you made inquiry of him,— 
a circumstance I refer to, not to add to my claims on your belief, 
but for your advantage. The witness I refer to is one infinitely 
higher than John: it is God, my Father. He bears evidence to 
me in various ways. These works, far surpassing human created 
power, which I perform, as one sent by him, they declare the 
truth respecting me. Nor is this all. You have heard his voice 
proclaiming, “This is my well-beloved Son, hear him;” and ye 
have seen the cloud of glory from which that voice proceeded. 
Nor is this all. In the writings of the prophets, who spake as 
they were moved by his Spirit, there is a testimony concerning 
me; and yet ye will not come to me that ye might have life.’ 
The words of our Lord now under consideration plainly mean 
more than—‘ The miracles I work prove my divine mission ;’— 
the meaning is, ‘They declare my distinctive character,—they 
preNe not only that I am « divine messenger, but that I am the 
essiab. The miracles which I perform, are the miracles which 
the prophets declared the Messiah would perform.’ The best com- 
mentary on. them is to be met with in the reply of our Lord 
to the message which John the Baptist sent him by two of his 
disciples,—“ Art thou he that should come? or look we for 
another?” And in the same hour he cured many of their 
infirmities and plagues, and of evil spirits; and unto many that 
were blind he gave sight. Then Jesus answering, said unto 
them, Go your way, and tell John what things ye have seen and 
heard; how that the blind see, the lame walk, the lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead are raised, to the poor the Gos- 
_pel is preached. And blessed is he, whosoever shall not be of- 
fended in me.”* These were the precise verifications of the 
ancient predictions as to what was to take place when the divine 
Saviour—the Messiah—appeared. “Then the eyes of the blind 
shall be opened, and the ears of the deaf shall be unstopped: 
then shall the lame man leap as an hart, and the tongue of the 
dumb sing.”” Our Lord’s miracles, taken in connection with 
ancient prophecy, clearly proved, not only his divine mission, 
but his Messiahship. ‘I told you then,’ says our Lord, ‘my 
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miracles show who I am, but you did not believe me when I said 
this to you; would you more readily believe that direct claim to 
Messiahship whith you are endeavoring to draw from me?’ 
They pretended that they only doubted. Jesus tells them they 
did not believe. ‘Scepticism in religion,” as Matthew Henry 
says, “is no better than infidelity.” The truth is, they were 
seeking, in such a declaration, not the means of confirming 
their wavering faith, the fixing their unsettled minds, but the 
means of carrying out their fixed determination to destroy him, 
They would have found in such a declaration new ground of 
cavil, and have said, ‘Thou bearest witness of thyself,—thy 
witness is not true.’ What they needed was, not clearer state- 
ments, more cogent arguments, more striking miracles,—it was 
a humble, docile mind and heart, a disposition to know and 
do the will of God—to know what was true, to do what was 
right. 

The very interesting question, How is it that, in all ages, so 
many who have been furnished, in a statement of the truth and 
its evidence, with the means of christian faith, have yet remained 
unbelievers? resolves itself into two inquiries. The first question 
is, Why do men not believe what Jesus Christ declares to them 
—why do they not account it true, just because he declares it ? 
The answer to that question is, Because they do not believe that 
he is what he professes himself to be. They do not believe the 
testimony of the Father respecting him, that he is his well- 
beloved Son—his sent and sealed messenger. They disbelieve 
the testimony given by him, because they disbelieve the testimony 
that is given of him. They do not hear the Son, because they 
do not hear the Father bidding them hear him. The second 
question is, But why do they not believe the testimony of the 
father concerning the Son? This is not owing to any want of 
clearness in the testimony, nor from any want of sufficiency in 
the evidence that it is indeed the Father’s testimony. It is to be 
found ultimately in the operation of some immoral principle—in 
the working, in some particular mode, of the depravity of nature 
which characterizes all mankind, preventing the testimony. from 
being apprehended in its meaning and evidence, so as to produce 
its proper effect. 

The questions referred to are intimately connected, but they 
are obviously distinct, and ought not-to be confounded. The 
want of faith in the doctrines arises out of want of faith in the 
‘Teacher; and the want of faith in the Teacher arises out of the 
want of faith in his credentials; and want of faith in these arises 
out of their:not being rightly apprehended; and want of right 
apprehension arises out of want of right examination; and want 
of right examination arises out of—it can arise out of nothing 
else—some modification of immoral principle, profligacy, thought- 
lessness, or pride—the pride of worldly distinction, or of wisdom, 
or of self-righteousness. It is unbelief, in the first of these 
phases, to which enr Lot1 refers here; and he. traces it to its 
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true cause. “ But ye believe not; because ye are not of my 
pe as I said unto you.’”” , 

These Jews, seeking to entangle our Lord in his talk, speak 
as if ready to acknowledge his Messiahship, if he would but avow 
it. Our Tens reply is substantially, ‘There is no room to 
suppose that, though I were to make the avowal which for your 
own malignant reasons you urge on me, you would credit it, 
however plainly and solemnly made. I have told you that the 
works which I perform, in the name of the Father, contain in 
them a testimony respecting me sufficiently explicit to all who 
are desirous, or even not indisposed, to attend to and receive it. 
You did not believe that statement. You are not disposed to 
believe any statement I may make; and the reason.is, ‘ye are- 
not of my sheep.”™ Let us inquire for a little what our Lord 
means by being of his sheep; and then show how these men, not 
being of his sheep, accounts for their not believing him. 

Christ’s “sheep” are obviously those who are peculiarly re- 
lated to him—his “ peculiar people”—the objects of his especial 
love and saving care. They stand in a peculiar relation to him 
as the great, the good, the proprietor-Shepherd of the sheep, and 
are characterized by a peculiar mode of thinking, and feeling, 
and acting, in reference to him. They are ‘the election of 
grace,” “those” chosen “of God from among the fallen race of 
Adam,” before the foundation of the world, “to be Peewee: by 
the incarnate Son from all evil,” and to obtain “the salvation 
that is in Him, with eternal glory.” 

But though “the sheep” and ‘the elect’ are two appellations 
that refers to the very same individuals, they are not to be con- 
sidered as synonymous terms. The truths intended to be con- 
veyed to our minds respecting them by these two designations are 
by no means entirely coincident. When we call the peculiar peo- 
ple of Christ “the elect,” we mean that they are the objects of a 
sovereign special love and purpose of salvation. Their relation 
to Christ, as elected, is-that of persons who are certainly to be 
saved by him; but their state and character, as elect, are in no 
way different from those of the rest of mankind. They are just 
a part of the fallen family of man, under the curse of the violated 
law, and common heirs of the universal depravity which charac- 
terizes their race; “children of wrath,” “children of disobe- 
dience,” righteously condemned, thoroughly depraved, in them- 
selves hopelessly lost, apart from Christ.” When we call them 
“the sheep,” though we are speaking of the same individuals, we 
mean that their state and character are materially different 
from those of the rest of their race—the purpose of mercy, in 
reference to them, has begun to develop itself.. Influenced by 
the Divine Spirit, enlightened by the Divine word, they have been 
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brouglit to Jesus Christ ay the good Shepherd. They have been 
taught by the Father to come to the Son. In the belief of the 
truth respecting him, they have been placed, and have placed 
themselves, under his care. They are thus brought into a rela- 
tion to Christ which gives them an actual interest in the blessings 
of his salvation. They are pardoned on the ground of his atone- | 
ment, justified by his righteousness, and regenerated and sancti- — 
fied by his Spirit. They hear his voice, and they follow him, a 
declaration which is not true of any sinner, merely as elected ; 
for, till he is “ brought nigh,” he is just as far off as those who 
are never brought nigh—just as guilty, as depraved, as rebellious, 
as obstinate, as the rest of the race. The sheep of Christ, then, 
are those who, under a special divine influence, have been induced 
to believe the truth respecting the Saviour, and whose spiritual 
state and character have been thus savingly changed. se. 

We are prepared now to reply to the question, How these men 
not being of Christ’s sheep, accounts for their not believing what 
he says to them? Whether none of these men were among “the 
elect” we cannot tell; for anything we know, some of them may, 
at an after period, being taught of the Father, have come to the 

.Son as the good Shepherd ; and we are quite sure that if they 
came to him he would not cast them out. But it was quite evi- 
dent that they were not, at this time, ‘of his sheep ;” their rela- 
‘tion to him, and their disposition towards him, were anything but 
those of his sheep; and this being the case, it was not wonderful 
that they should not believe what he said to them. They did not 
regard him as their shepherd,—how then should they “hear his 
voice and follow him”? ‘They did not believe his divine mission 
as a teacher,—how then should they credit his declaration, es- 
pecially when so much opposed to all that they had been accus- 
tomed to consider as true? They did not believe his divine 
tission as a Saviour, how then should they rely on him for sal- 
vation ? 

Some excellent divines, though, in this instance, not very ac- 
curate interpreters, considering “the sheep” and “the elect,” as 
not only descriptions of the same persons, but as synonymous 
terms, have supposed that our Lord’s statement is, ‘ Ye do not be- 
lieve, because ye are not among the elect.’ Now, though the faith 
of every believer must be traced to the sovereign love in which 
his election originated, manifesting itself in that special divine 
influence which alone can produce the faith of the truth in the 
human mind, yet the non-election of the unbeliever is not, in 
amy proper sense, the cause of his unbelief. To himself it is some- 
thing entirely unknown, and therefore it cannot influence his 
mind ; and, most certainly, there is nothing in the Bible which 
would lead us to the dreadful conclusion that God prevents men 
from doing what he calls on them to do. The cause of holiness 
and salvation is to be sought in the sovereign grace of Jehovah, 
of which the first operation is the purpose of mercy ; but the 
cause of sin and perdition is to be sought, not in the Divine de- 
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cree, but in man himself,—his perdition is the just punishment 
of his sin,—and his sin, his actual violation of the Divine law, is 
the development of the depravity of his nature. It were dread- 
ful presumption in any minister to say of any set of mén, or any 
individual man, ‘ You do not believe, you cannot believe, because 
you are not elected ;” not merely because these very persons may 
yet, in believing the truth, by their calling, make their election 
evident, but because in no ease is it non-election which is the 
cause of men’s unbelief. Unbelief, though it is a negative word, 
is a positive thing, and requires a positive cause, and, in all its 
forms, is always charged on men as something for which they are 
culpable ; and it surely was not/our Lord’s design to furnish these 
men with a plausible excuse for their unbelief, but, on the con- 
trary, to charge it home on them as a sin which would necessarily 
exclude them from deriving any advantage from Him, as the 
great and good Shepherd? It would be-strange, indeed, if he 
who “came not to condemn the world,” had in these words (as 
he has done if they bear the sense which has been, by a mistaken 
interpretation, imposed on them) anticipated as to these individu- 
als, the final condemnatory sentence’ of the judgment-day. A 
ni obvious meaning comes out of the words, ‘It is because ye 

ave never seen me to be the good Shepherd, and, under this 
conviction, come into my fold, that ye have discredited what I 
have said to you; and while you continue iu this‘state, you will 
continue to discredit whatever I may say. If ye were of my 
sheep, ye would believe what I have said to you—you would be- 
lieve whatever I shall say to you.’ 

The words, ‘‘as I said to you,” in our version, are connected 
with what precedes them. if that be the true connection, our 
Lord must either refer to something he had said which is not re- 
corded—for nowhere ‘in any of the gospels is he represented as 
having said to those men, or those lke them, ‘ye are not my 
sheep’—or to declarations which he had formerly made of equiv- 
alent meaning, as, “‘I said unto you, That ye also have seen me, 
and believe not.”” ‘I know that ye have not the love of God 
in you. “Ye are of your father the devil, and the lusts of your 
father ye will do.”* It seems, however, more probable that these 
words ought to be connected with what follows rather than with 
what goes before, or rather that they are the junction of the two 
statements. “As I said unto you, my sheep hear my voice, and ° 
I know them, and they follow me,” in which case he refers to 
what he had said in the discourse delivered to them a few months 
before in the same place. ‘Ye are not my sheep, according to 
what I said to you.’ “ My sheep hear my voice,”—‘ they attend 
to, they believe, they obey me;’ “and they follow me”’—‘ they 
acknowledge me as their leader, their teacher, their exemplar— 
they take the course I point out to them, and not only point out 
to them, but in which I go before them. Such is the character 
and conduct of my sheep. Such is not your character and con- 
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duct. Ye do not hear my voice,—ye do not follow me’ “TI. 
know my sheep.” ‘I know who are sincere believers in me; 
and, knowing who are my sheep, I know who are not my sheep, 
—and I know that ye are not of my sheep. You profess an 

anxiety to hear, a readiness to receive, an avowal of my Messiah- 

ship; but Iam not to be imposed on.’ To many who professeu 

faith in him, he committed not himself, for he,.knew what was in 

man; he needed not that any one should testify of man. He 
tries the heart and the reins. All things are naked and open be- 

fore him. Or, the words may be taken thus, ‘I acknowledge 

my sheep, but I do not acknowledge you for my sheep.’ . 

This statement respecting the conduct of his sheep towards 
him, and his knowledge of them, introduced apparently for the 
purpose of illustrating the fact, that the Jews were not his sheep, 
and that he was well aware of this, leads to a declaration of the 
blessedness and security enjoyed by those who were his sheep—a 
declaration which contains in it, and which seems to have been 
intended to convey to the minds of the hearers, the truth with 
regard to his Messiahship. He does not say plainly, in so many 
words, ‘I am the Messiah,’ but he represents himself as being 
what none but the Messiah was, and doing what none but the 
Messiah could do, ‘And I give unto them eternal life; and they 
shall never perish, neither shall any pluck them out of my 
hand.”* 

This is a declaration equivalent to that of the apostle, in the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, ‘‘ He became the author of eternal salva- 
tion unto all them that obey him.” ‘To all his sheep,—that is, 
to all who, taught by the Father, have come to him—to all who, 
under special divine influence, have believed the testimony of 
the Father coffeerning him, and been placed by Him, and have 
placed themselves, under his care as the good Shepherd—in other 
words, to all believers,—he gives eternal life. In restoration to 
the favor, image, and fellowship of God, he bestows on them 
true permanent happiness. 5 

It is not said he will give them eternal life, but, he gives them 
eternal life. On their believing in him, he puts them in possess- 
ion of true happiness, and the state of happiness into which he 
brings them is a permanent state. He quickens them, makes 
them alive, gives them the capacity and the enjoyment of true 
happiness. ‘Their life is never-dying,—they shall never cease to 
be happy. The happiness they obtain is. the same in nature as 
that which, in larger and ever-increasing measure, is to constitute 
the felicity of their eternity. 

He “gives” them this happiness. It is not worked for, it is 
not purchased by them. “ Eternal life is the gift of God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.”*. It cost him much to open up a channel 
for this eternal life to find its way to us,—“dead in trespasses and 
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sins,” sunk in spiritual death, doomed to eternal death; but it 
comes to us “freely, by God’s grace, through the redemption 
that is in Christ Jesus.” Indeed, it plainly could not have been 
got by usat all, had it not been given. 

And this “ gift and calling is without repentance.”” They to 
whom he gives eternal life “shall never perish.” The state of 
grace into which believers are brought is one “in which they 
stand ”*°—continue—stand by faith—continue in by continued 
believing—which is secured by the continued influences of that 
good Spirit which first led them to believe, which the Saviour 
perfected by his sufferings, has shed forth on them, and will con- 
tinue to impart to them. It is their relation to the good Shep- 
herd, their being ‘‘in his hand,” his property, under his care, 
that secures them; for otherwise they are not secure. They 
have many and powerful enemies who seek their destruction, 
and, without his protection, would assuredly effect it; for neither 
in wisdom nor in power are they at all a match for their foes. 
But “ their Redeemer, who is in the midst of them,” is mighty 
—‘the mighty God,”—and “none can pluck them out of his 
hand.” No being, human or angelic—no power, earthly or in- 
fernal—ean accomplish their ruin. ‘The gates of hell cannot 
prevail against” Christ’s church, as a body, nor against the 
feeblest of its genuine members. The Father has put them inio 
his hands, and who shall pluck them out of bis hands? What 
power can overpower Him who ‘has “all power in heaven and 
in earth,” and has all that power just for this end, “that he 
should give eternal life to as many as the Father has given him,” 
—‘ who is able even to subdue all things unto himself”?” And 
what wisdom can overreach Him whose name is ‘ Counsellor,” 
—‘in whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge,” 
—who is the ‘‘ wisdom of God,” as well as ‘‘ the power of God ”?” 
Nothing but a want of love on the part of him whose “saints 
are in his hand,” then, could account for their being “ plucked 
out of his hand.” But he who loved them so as to give his life 
for their salvation,—can he be deficient im love? No; “he rests 
in his love,”—“ he hateth putting away,”’—“ whom he loves, he 
loves to the end;”—‘ Jesus Christ, is the same yesterday, and 
to-day, and for ever.” ‘The mountains may depart, the hills 
may be removed but his loving-kindness shall not depart from 
his people, neither shall the covenant of his peace be removed.” 
“His mercy is from everlasting to everlasting upon them that 
fear him ’”**—his chosen ones. 

The security of the sheep of the good Shepherd is farther illus- 


trated by the declaration, that ‘the Father which gave them to’ 


Christ is greater than all; and none is able to pluck them out of 
his Father’s hand.”* ‘The Father, in the economy of human sal- 
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vation, sustains the majesty of Divinity. All things are of the 
Father, by the Son, through the Spirit. From eternity, the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who blesses all the “ faithful” 
—that is, all believers—with heavenly and spiritual blegsings in 
Christ Jesus, in love chose, or elected, them in him before the 
foundation of the world, having predestinated them according to 
the good pleasure of his will: and, in prosecution of this pur- 
pose of sovereign mercy, he in time selects them from the world 
lying under the wicked one, takes from among them the Gentiles 
a people to his name, calls them with a holf calling, leads them 
by his word and Spirit to Christ, and puts them under his care. 
-It is a question among christian interpreters whether the phrase 
now before us—the giving of the sheep to the good Shepherd by © 
the Father—refers to the first or the second of these. It is not a 
matter of vital importance how the question is settled, though I 
am disposed to think that the latter is the more probable inter- 
po The two things, however, go together—they cannot 
e separated—sovereign personal election, and special saving 
divine influence. The Father entrusts his Son with the care of 
these objects of his sovereign love—his eternal choice—his effect- 
ual grace. He puts them into his hand, not as if he were hence- 
forth to take no more concern of them, for “the Son does 
nothing of himself,” apart from the Father. All His resources 
are available-—are pledged—for the salvation of the sheep. 

He is greater than all—infinitely exalted above all creatwres in 
all excellence. In the economy of grace, the Father is supreme 
—gereater than the Son—greater than the Spirit, both of. whom 
He sends. In essence there is none of the divine persons greater 
or less than the rest, for they are one. The reference here is to 
the supreme authority, and unbounded power, and infinite wisdom, 
of Divinity. “And” here, as in some other places, is equivalent 
to ‘therefore? ‘ None is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.” The Father also loves them. Had ‘he not loved them, 
there never would have been either the Shepherd or the sheep ; 
and as his love has destined them to “the salvation that is in 
Christ with eternal glory,” so he will “keep‘them by his power 
unto salvation”—will “deliver them from every evil work, and 
preserve them unto his heavenly kingdom.” He will “take the 
wise’—enemies of his chosen—‘‘in their own craftiness,” and 
make their devices subservient to the attainment of ends the very 
reverse of those for which they were intended; Hx will “keep 
the feet of his saints,” and who can make them so stumble as to 
fall into perdition? He will “preserve them for ever;” He will 
“perfect that which concerneth them ;” He will not “turn away from 
them to do them good.” They in whose hearts he puts his fear 
“shali not depart from him ;” He who begins the good work in 
them ‘will perform it until the day of Jesus Christ.” The Apos- 
tle Paul is a beautiful exemplification of the state of one of Christ’s 
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sheep, realizing the truth of the exceeding great and precious 
promises contained in the passage before us:—-‘‘ What shall we 
then say to these thinys? If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” “Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword?” “Nay, in all these things we are more than 
conquerors, through him that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, 
nor things present, no things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature,*shall be able to separate us from the loye of 
God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.”* 

It does not appear to me to be possible, without using an ex- 
treme degree of violence to the ordinary laws of language, to 
bring out of these words of our Lord; illustrated by the com- 
mentary of the apostle, any other doctrine than that the final sal- 
vation of all the sheep of Christ,—all true believers (and all who 
are true believers are so in consequence of the special influence 
of the Holy Spirit, given them according to the good pleasure of 
Him who “has mercy on whom he will have mercy, and com- 
passion on whom he will have compassion’), is as secure as the 
infinite love, power, wisdom, and faithfulness of the divine Father 
and Son can make it. = 

The perseverance thus secured is not a perseverance in the en- 
joyment of blessedness connected with the Divine favor, irrespect- 
ive of holiness—a security of heaven, though the individual con- 
‘tinue in sin. While God continues what he is, and man continues 
what he is, such a perseverance can never be anything but the 
wild dream of the deluded antinomian, or the monstrous creation 
of the unfair polemic. The perseverance which Jesus promises, 
and in which Paul exults, is a perseverance in the possession of 
that holy happiness which, from the very nature of things, as 
well as by the appointment of God, can grow only out of the con- 
tinued faith of the truth, which just as naturally and certainly 
purifies as it rejoices the. heart—as certainly transforms the char- 
acter, as it pacifies the conscience. It is a blessing which none 
but a true believer can enjoy, and the comfort of the enjoyment 
of which must correspond to the measure, the extent, and the 
practical efficacy of his faith. To a regenerate man, under the 
influence of unbelief, giving way to sinful propensity, this doctrine — 
must be ‘‘a well shut up, a fountain sealed.” It is only those who 
have evidence that they are Christ’s sheep, that can legitimately 
rejoice in what he says of his sheep. The promise, however, ob- 
viously not only secures final salvation to those who persevere in 
believing, but it secures perseverance in believing to those who 
have believed through grace. It is by faith, which God works in 
us by his Spirit, that we are put into Christ’s hand; and if he who 
truly believes in Christ could fall from faith, he wouid, by so fall- 
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ing, fall out of Christ’s hand, and the promise would become of 
none effect.* When Satan desired to have Peter to sift him as 
wheat, his object was to pluck him out of Christ’s hand; but our 
Lord said, ‘I have prayed for thee, that thy faith fail not.” Peter’s 
perseverance in believing was insured by Christ’s intercession. 
The event was certain; but the exhortation to “watch and pray” 
was not superfluous. Had Peter but regarded it as he ought, he 
would have been saved agonizing remorse, unspeakable anguish. 
The perseverance of all true believers is secured in the same way, 
and they have the assurance of it in the “exceeding great and 
precious promises” which we have been considering,—promises, 
however, the sweetness and invigorating influence of which they 
can taste only in the degree in which they have evidence that they 
are the sheep of Christ. . 

It is a great mistake to suppose that this doctrine renders nuga- 
tory, exhortations and warnings to true believers. It is by the 
truth dwelling in the mind, and influencing the conduct—it is 
thus, and thus alone, that the promise can be fulfilled; and hence 
our Lord says to his disciples, ‘‘ Abide in me;” “If ye continue 
in my word, then are ye my disciples indeed ;” ‘‘ he that endureth 
to the end shall be saved.” And the apostle tells all, without ex- 
ception, ‘If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die: but if ye through 
the Spirit do’mortify the deeds of the body, ye shall live.” ‘He 
that soweth to the flesh, shall of the flesh reap corruption.” ‘ He 
that turns back, turns back to perdition.” The safety of Paul’s 
companions in the ship was certain; and they had it declared to 
them that it was certain, by a divine message, ‘‘ There shall be no 
loss of any man’s life.” Yet the same divine message tells them, 
“Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be saved.” Peter as- 
sures all begotten to a lively hope, that the inheritance laid up 
for them should be theirs, and that they were kept to it, by the 
power of God, unto salvation; yet he commands them to “ give 
all diligence to add to their faith virtue, and knowledge, and tem- 
perance, and patience, and brotherly-kindness, and charity,”—as- 
suring them that it was thus they were to “make their calling 
and election sure,” and that, in doing these things, they were 
secure of not falling, and of obtaining “an abundant entrance 
into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
. Christ.” 

In the beautiful language of Hooker, ‘It was not the meaning 
of our Lord and Saviour in saying, Father, keep them-in thy 
name’—a prayer answered in reference to all his chosen ones— 
“that we should be careless to keep ourselves. To our own safety, 
our own sedulity is required ;‘and then, blessed for ever and ever 
be that mother’s child, whose faith had made him the child of 
God! The earth may shake, the pillars of the world may trem- 
ble under .us, the countenance of the heaven may be appalled, the 
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sun may lose his light, the moon her beauty, the stars their glory ; 
but, concerning the man that trusteth in God—if the fire have 

roclaimed itself unable as much as to singe a hair of his head— 
if lions, beasts ravenous by nature, and keen with hunger, being 
set to devour, have, as it were, religiously adored the very flesh 
of the faithful man—what is there in the world that shall change 
his heart, overthrow his faith, alter his affection to God, or the 
affection of God to him? If I be of this note, who shall make a 
separation between me and my God? I know in whom I have 
believed; I am not ignorant whose precious blood hath been shed 
for me; I have a Shepherd full of kindness, full of care, and full 
of power. Unto him I commit myself; his own finger hath en- 
graved this sentence on the tables of my heart: ‘Satan hath de- 
“sired to winnow thee as wheat, but I have prayed that thy faith 
fail not.’ Therefore, this assurance of my hope I will labor to 
keep, as a jewel, to the end, and by labor, through the gracious 
mediation of his prayer, I will keep it.” 

Our Lord concludes his declaration of the absolute security of 
his sheep, arising from the impossibility of plucking them out of 
his or his Father’s hand, with these very remarkable words, “I 
and my Father are one.” It has been common to interpret these 
words, of harmony of will and design. ‘My Father and I are 
united in our determination to save the sheep.’ This is true; and 
without violence to the usage of scripture language, these words 
might be considered as teaching this truth; but the connection of 
the passage naturally leads us to another mode of interpretation.” 
Harmony of will and design, is not the thing spoken of here; but 
harmony, or union, of power and operation. Our Lord first says 
of himself, “I give unto my sheep eternal life, and’ none shall. 
pluck them out of my hand.’ He then says the same thing of 
the Father—‘' None is able to pluck them out of my Father’s 
hand.” He plainy, then, ascribes the same thing to. himself that 
he does to the Father; not the same will, but the same work,— 
the same work of power, therefore the same power. He mentions 
the reason why none can pluck them out of the Father’s hands, 
—hecause he was Almighty, and no created power is able to re- 
sist him. The thing spoken of is power,—power uresistible. 
And in order to prove that none could pluck them out of His 
hand, he adds, ‘‘I and my Father are one.” One in what? un- 
questionably in the work of power whereby he protects his sheep, 
and does not suffer them to be plucked out of his hand.“ What 
the Father is, that the Son is. What the work of the Father is, 
that the work of the Son is. As the Father is Almighty, so is 
the Son likewise. As nothing can resist the Father, so nothing 
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‘can resist the Son. ‘“ Whatsoever the Father hath, the Son hath 
likewise. ‘Whatsoever the Father doeth, the Son doeth likewise. 
The Father is in the Son, and the Son in the Father.” These 
two are one—one in nature, perfection, and glory. . 

This is the plain meaning of the words; and this is the mean- 
ing in which the Jews understood them, for they took up stones 
to stone him as a blasphemer ; and instead of saying anything to 
correct their error, if it was one, he went on to say what must 
have confirmed it. On the supposition that our Lord is not a 
divine person, even if it were possible to explain satisfactorily | 
these words so as not necessarily to imply a claim of divinity, 
which it is not, it would be altogether impossible to account for 
his using language which was so much fitted to lead, and which 
has led, the great body of his followers, in all ages, into what, on 
this supposition, is one of the greatest of errors and sins,—the 
holding to be God, and the worshipping as God, him who is not ~ 
God. ‘“Ifhe was not one in nature with the Father, why did 
he give his enemies such a handle for charging him with blas- 
phemy, by making himself God? and why did he not correct 
their misapprehensions of the meaning of his words, when he 
found that such a bad use had been made of them, and could not 
indeed but see that the manner of his expression gave coun- 
tenance to it? Why did he present to his sincere followers all 
but an irresistible temptation—a temptation before which they 
have fallen—to adore him as one with the Father, if he really 
was not one with him? Did he mean, by high swelling words 
of vanity, to blind the eyes of his followers to the most funda- 
mental truth of religion, that ‘there is but one God, the Father’? 
Was it his intention, by words improperly chosen for expressing 
his real character, to cast stumbling-blocks before his followers, 
over which the greater part of them, in every country and age, 
should stumble and fall into idolatry, which. was one of those 
works of the devil that he came to destroy? If Jesus Christ. is 
not one God with the Father, we and our christian forefathers 
are, and have been, as really idolaters as our pagan ancestors. 
And must we, in that case, not be shut up to say, that Jesus 
Christ, by his ill-chosen words, if not by his false doctrines, has 
confirmed, instead of destroying, the reign of idolatry in the 
world?’ Such are some of the inextricable difficulties, the 
enormous absurdities, in which we involve ourselves, if we deny” 
the doctrine of the true and ‘proper deity of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

In this statement our Lord had, in effect, complied with the 
demand of the Jews, to say who he was;*though he did not in 
so many words declare he was the Messiah. He intimates that 
he was “the good Shepherd of whom Isaiah speaks——he who 
was to come and save his people,—the divine author of eternal 
salvation to all who obey him.” The Jews, who had professed 
themselves to be so desirous to’ hear him say who he was, so 
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ready to acknowledge him if he would but avow himself to be 
the Messiah, were filled with indignation on hearing these words, 
and showed a disposition to execute summary justice on him, as 
a self-convicted blasphemer. | 

“Then the Jews took up stones again to stone him.”* Their 
object had all along been to entangle him in his talk. For this 
purpose, they assumed an air of candor, and seemed anxious 
that, in order to relieve them from a state of distressing doubt in 
reference to a subject of such deep interest, he should make a 
clear statement of his claims, and of the grounds on which he 
based them. He did substantially state his claims, and their 
foundation; but he did it in such a manner as at once disap- 
pointed their malignant hope, that, in doing so, he would lay 
himself open to a criminal charge before the Roman magistrate, 
and excited to something like madness their feelings of abhor- 
rence against him, as an impious usurper of divine honors. 
The mask was now thrown aside, and they appeared to be what 
they were—not anxious inquirers, but determined opposers. 
Shutting their eyes to: the evidence of his divine mission to which 
our Lord had directed them, they considered his declaration, that 
he and the Father were one, asa blasphemous assumption of 
equality with God, and were about to proceed, in a most illegal 
manner, summarily to inflict on him the punishment which the 
law of Moses denounced against blasphemy—availing themselves 
of the stones which, as the repairs of the temple were not yet 
completed, lay scattered around. 

It was not the first time they had thus threatened violently to 
take away his life. In the same place, not long before, when he 
had obscurely intimated that he was in reality that “I am’? who 
existed before Abraham, they took -up stones to cast at him.” 
Their hands, on that occasion, seem to have been mysteriously, 
if not miraculously, restrained. The object of their irritated 
malignity suddenly disappeared, and made his way safely out of 
the temple, through the midst of them. The prevention, at that 
time, of the greatest possible crime—the murder of the Son of 
God—did not produce its proper effect. The time for reflection 
was not properly improved; and, when the circumstances of temp- 
tation return, they appear as ready for the perpetration of their 
wickedness as ever. 

Even had their view of our Lord’s conduct been just, their pro- 
cedure was unjustifiable. Bifhe law of Moses, no doubt, the 
blasphemer ought to be stoned to death. But trial and conviction, 
by the proper authorities, ought in every case to precede the in- 
fliction of punishment. The law condemned no man till it had 
judged him. Our Lord’s enemies were for taking the law into 
their own hands, gnd for acting at once the part both of judges 
and executioners. — 

Their fury excited in the mind of Jesus no alarm. He knew 
that “ his hour was not yet come ;” he knew that it was not by 
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opular violence, but by perverted judicial procedure—not by 
ae stoned, but by being crucified—that he had to expiate 
human guilt, and glorify God. While, then, the uplifted stones 
' were ready to be hurled at his head, unprotected but by the in- 
visible hand of his Father, he calmly expostulates with his infu- 
riated enemies, and mildly asks them the reason why they were 
preparing to put him to death. By his divine power, he bridled 
their rage, and restrained their power, till he had set before them 
the wickedness of their conduct. 

“ Jesus answered them, Many good works have. I showed-you 
from my Father; for which of those works do ye stone me?”"— 
7. €, are ye about to stone me? In arresting the lifted stone, 
how did our Lord manifest his power? showing that he was 
indeed He who stills the noise of the sea, the noise of its waves, 
and the tumult of the people; who says to the tide of human 
passion; as well as of the ocean, “ Hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be stayed.” And, in 
expostulating with these men, rather than destroying them, as 
he so easily could have done by a mere act of his will, what a 
display did. he make of his forbearance, long-suffering, and pa- 
tience? The general force of our Lord’s question seems to be 
this—‘I have never done anything to deserve such treatment. 
As ateacher, I have taught only the truth; asa worker of miracles, 
I have done only good. I have taught no false doctrine; I have 
done no injurious act. I have taught many important truths; 
I have performed many beneficent miracles. If you consider 
me as deserving to be stoned, tt must be for teaching some of 
these truths,—for doing some of these miracles. Which of them 
is it that has provoked your resentment, and led you to meditate 
so severe a punishment?’ The word “ works” seems most natu- 
rally to refer to miraculous operations; yet it is plain that our 
Lord represents the teaching the truth as an important part of 
“the work” given him to do. ‘I have finished,” says he, in his 
prayer to his Father, “the work which thou hast given me to 
do;” and he explains that work, as manifesting the Father's 
name to those whom He had given him out of the world—giving 
to them the words which the Father had given him. We are 
therefore disposed to consider our Lord as referring to all that 
he did, as the teacher sent from God, both in speaking and doing 
things which no man could havesspoken or done, if God had not 
been with him. & 

_ These works he terms “good works,” literally beautiful, 
morally lovely, and praiseworthy, or beneficent, kind works. His 
doctrines were “full of grace,” as well as of “truth,” and his 
miracles not more instinct with power than with mercy. What 
could be more morally beautiful than to teach)men saving truth, 
and to afford them evidence of that truth, by bestowing upon 
them supernatural blessings? Holy benignity—the perfection of 
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moral beauty—was the leading characteristic both of his doctrine 
and of his miracles? Our Lord’s works corresponded well with 
the design of his mission, and the nature of the economy he came 
to establish. The law was introduced in words and works of 
terror, and Moses’ mission was accredited by thunders, lightnings, 
earthquakes, plagues.. The mission of Christ was confirmed, not 
by striking his enemies with sudden sickness, and destroying them 
by dreadful deaths, but by healing the sick, dispossessing the de- 
moniac, and raising the dead. 

He had performed many of these works. His whole life was 
spent in teaching truth and doing good. How many miracles are 
distinctly recorded in the gospel history! how many do the evan- 
gelists mention only in general terms! how many do they pass 
over entirely in silence! ‘There are many other things,” says 
the beloved disciple, “ which Jesus did, the which, if they should 
be written every one, I suppose that even the world itself could 
not contain the books which should be written.” The miracles 
of our Lord are far more numerous than all the miracles recorded 
in the Old Testament Scriptures. 

“T have showed you” these ‘‘ many good works.” Jesus taught 
his doctrine, and performed his miracles, in public. He drew men’s 
attention to them; he held them up for examination. All the 
land of Canaan was brightened with the beams of the/Sun of 
Righteousness. ‘These things were not done in a corner.” “In 
all Galilee, and throughout all Judea, he went about,” not, as his 
enemies said, perverting the people, but “doing good, and heal- 
ing all that were possessed of the devil.” He showed these many 
glorious works, not only to friends, but to enemies, who used all 
their malicious craft to discover some blemish in them, but found 
none—-no falsehood in his doctrine, no imposition in his wonder- 
ful works. 

And these numerous, glorious, public works performed by our 
Lord, were works from God. He showed them thesé many good 
works “from his Father.” His doctrine was not his, but his 
Father’s who sent him. It was the Father who sent him who did 
the works he performed: his doctrine was divine doctrine—his 
miracles divine miracles. The force of our Lord’s words, then, 
is, ‘I have, in my doctrines and miracles, publicly done many 
things, all of them of a holy and benignant character, and all of 
them of a divine origin.’ ‘This is our Lord’s whole history. He 
did this, nothing but this. Not one word of an opposite kind did 
he ever speak; not one action of an opposite kind did he ever 
perform. ‘Why then stone me?’ says he, ‘why, what evil have 
1 done? If this violence be not utterly causeless, it must have 
its cause in some one or other of the many good works which I 
have showed you from my Father.’ He well knew that the truth 
of his doctrine, and the excellence of his works, were the real 
cause of their enmity. They believed not, because he told them 
the truth; they hated him because of his excellence; and he put 
the question to compel them, as it were, to open the eyes of their 
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consciences to the baseness of their conduct. It is as if he had 
said, ‘ What injury have I ever done you, that ye seek, in so cruel 
and lawless a way, to take away my life? Ihave done you much 
good; I have never done any of you anything but good.’ The 
ingratitude included in the conduct of the Jews, greatly aggra- 
vated their guilt. Our Lord was constantly engaged in bestow- 
ing favors on them, while they repay them by seeking to put him 
to death. His question is, ‘In what have I deseryed this at your 
hand?’ It puts us in mind of Jehovah’s expostulation with his 
ancient people—“O my people, what have I done to you, and 
wherein have I wearied you? testify against me.” | 

Awed, apparently, by the calm undaunted appearance of Jesus, 
the-Jews desisted from executing their purpose; and, unable to 
resist altogether the force of his mild and unanswerable expos- 
tulation, they “answered him, saying, For a good work we stone 
thee not, but for blasphemy; and because that thou, being a 
man, makest thyself God.” Ingratitude is a sin which no man 
will own. None could be guilty of it in a higher degree than 
those enemies of Jesus; and yet they will not acknowledge the 
justice of the charge. They dare not, indeed, call in question 
the substantial truth of our Lord’s statement. The cure of the 
man blind from his. birth, in its whole circumstances, was so 
striking an example of the many beautiful things which he had 
showed them from God, and had taken place so recently, that 
they durst not meet his assertion with a counter one; but they 
intimate that, however numerous and however remarkable were 
the good things he showed, there was one bad thing which he 
had done, which more than neutralized the claims of them all, 
and justly exposed him to the punishment they had showed 
themselves ready to inflict on him. They thus prove, that there 
is no action so bad, but men may find out some excuse for it, 
not altogether destitute of plausibility. 

The principles on which they go, seem quite tenable. No 
works of any kind can be an excuse for blasphemy, or free from 
obligation to severe punishment him who is guilty of a foul 
affront to him who necessarily stands alone in the possession of 
independent, eternal, infinite, immutable being and excellence. 
And any mere man is guilty of blasphemy, or speaking reproach- 
fully of God, who claims equality with God. Neither can there 
be any doubt that they were correct in their facts. Jesus was a 
man, and though a man, he did claim equality with God when 
he declared, that he was God’s own Son, and that he and his 
Father were one. In what, then, did the Jews err in their 
judgment? and where was the fault of their conduct? If I be- 
heved that Jesus was a mere man, nothing but a man, I should 
find it difficult to answer these questions; I could not defend 
him, nor could I greatly blame them. But Jesus was more than 
aman; and they had abundance of evidence of this truth. His 
miracles proved his divine mission; and this divine mission gave 
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him a claim for implicit belief of whatever he declared. respecv- 
ing his person and work. And he frequently distinctly claims 
divine perfections and rights. . 

There was a great appearance of reason in what they alleged 
against him, but it was only the appearance of reason. They 
judged according to the appearance; they did not judge right- 
eous judgment. They were ignorant of what they might have 
known—of what they ought to have known,—that the Messiah 
was to be both human and divine, the Son of David, the Son 
of God,—the man, Jehovah’s fellow,—a child born, the Al- 
mighty God;—and they resisted the most abundant evidence, 
that Jesus was the Messiah, and therefore must be both human 
and divine; and that he was a divine messenger, and, therefore, 
whatever he stated of himself must be true. This ignorance and 
unbelief ied them to the fearful guilt of blaspheming and mur- 
dering him who was God manifest in flesh, while they thought 

' they were doing God service, by exposing blasphemy and pun- 
ishing a blasphemer, 

This places, in a very strong point of view, the danger of false 

principles in religion: they not only lead men into sin, but they 
make men mistake the greatest sins for important duties. False 
‘views in religion cannot be sustained as an excuse for those sins 
to which they naturally lead. These Jews most assuredly in- 
curred deep guilt in the charge they brought against Jesus, and 
in the murderous design they formed against him. If they did 
not know, they ought to have known; if they did not believe, 
they ought to have believed. 

Let us take care that we distinctly apprehend the truth re- 

specting the person of our Lord Jesus. Mistakes here must be 
dangerous, may be fatal; and if, on this point, we, like the Jews, 
embrace false views, and follow them out like them, to their fair 
practical consequences, we shall have much less to say for our- 
selves than even they had, and shall not be found guiltless in 
the great day of account. Itis fearful to think of the amount 
of guilt which must be contracted, under the completed revela- 
tion of the Divine will, by the men who, like the Jews, would 
accuse Jesus of blasphemy, if, like the Jews, they believed— 
what it is wonderful that anybody should doubt—that he, “‘ being 
aman, made himself equal with God.” 

Our Lord’s reply to this charge of blasphemy, deserves our 
most considerate attention. “Jesus answered them, Is it not 
written in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called them 
gods, unto whom the word of God came, and the Scripture can- 
not be broken; say ye of him, whom the Father hath sanctified, 
and sent into the world, Thou blasphemest; because I said, I am 
the Son of God? If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not. But if I do, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works; that ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, 
and I in him” 
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And here let us-notice how very different this answer is from 
what it must have been, had Jesus been, what some of his pro- 
fessed followers insist he was,—a mere man. On this supposi- 
tion, it is difficult, indeed impossible, satisfactorily to account for 
our Lord using language with respect to himself which, to say 
the least, very naturally suggested the idea, that he claimed 
equality with God; which, to say the truth, cannot be fairly in- 
terpreted without bringing out that idea,—language which none 
of the prophets ever used anything like,—language not. at all 
necessary to express anything about the origin or designiof his 
mission, but what might have been easily expressed in words-in- 
capable of being misunderstood,—language which one, whose 
great object was to bring the world, sunk in idolatry, back to the 
knowledge and worship of the only living and true God, would 
with peculiar care have avoided. But supposing our Lord, being 
a mere man, had unaccountably used such language, what might 
we count on his certainly doing, if he, a holy man and a divine 
messenger, found that his language had been misunderstood, and 
that he was considered as claiming equality with God—making 
himself God? Would not he, who sought not his own glory, 
but the glory of Him who sent him, have disclaimed in the 
strongest possible terms, such an interpretation of his words, and 
prevented the possibility of that happening in a single instance, 
which has happened in the case of the vast majority of his fol- 
lowers in every country and age—the considering him as, by his 
own distinct declaration, an incarnation of the Divinity,—God 
manifest in the flesh? There is, however, no such disclaimer. 
There is not, indeed, a distinct assertion, in so many words, of 
equality with God. There were obvious reasons why-this, in the 
circumstances in which our Lord was placed, should not be made ; 
but there is what is completely equivalent to it. 

Our Lord’s reply consists of two parts. In the first, he shows 
that the charge of blasphemy, which they founded on his calling 
himself the Son of God, was a rash one, even although nothing 
more could have been said of him, than that he had been ‘“‘sanc- 
tified and sent by the Father ;” and secondly, that his miracles 
were of such a kind, as that they rendered whatever he declared 
of himself, as to his intimate connection with the Father, however 

_ extraordinary, worthy of credit. 

Our Lord’s argument in the first part of this answer, is found- 
ed on a passage in the eighty-second Psalm, verse 6; “I have 
said, Ye are gods; and all of you are children of the most High.” 
These words are plainly addressed to the Jewish magistrates, 
commissioned by Jehovah to act as his vicegerents in administer- 
ing justice to his people; who judged for God—in the room of 
God; whose sentences, when they agreed with the law, were 
God’s sentences; whose judgment, was God’s judgment; and 
rebels against whom, were rebels against God. The words re- 
quire a few expository remarks, “It is written in your law:” 
‘he words are not in the Pentateuch, which is often termed ‘the 
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law,’ but in the Psalms; but it was customary among the Jews 

to call the whole Old Testament ‘the law,’ as an authoritative 
revelation of God’s mind and will.” ‘It is written in a book 
which you admit to be of divine authority.’ There can be no 

doubt as to the reference of the words, “them to whom the word 
of the Lord came;” they plainly refer to the Jewish magistrates ; 

but there is some uncertainty as to their precise meaning. Some 
consider them as equivalent to, ‘Those who enjoyed divine rev- 
_ elation’—those, as the apostle Paul phrases it, ‘to whom were 
committed the oracles of God;” but this was a privilege common 
to the Israelites, not peculiar to their magistrates. Others have 

considered the words as equivalent to, ‘T’o whom a divine ¢om- 
mission had been given ;’ and suppose that the reference is to the 

command in the preceding context :—‘‘ Defend the poor and fa- 

therless ;’ do justice to the afflicted and needy, Deliver the poor 

and needy: rid them out of the hand of the wicked.” Others’ 
view the words as just equivalent to, ‘To whom this word of 

God, this passage of Scripture refers.’ It is not a matter of great 
importance, which of these two last views be adopted, but I pre- 
fer the view which considers the words as meaning, ‘ Who had 
received a commission from God.’ ‘The Scripture cannot be 
broken; 7. e., there can be no doubt that there 1s nothing wrong 
in this language, for it is the language of Scripture, given by 
divine inspiration. It is the language of God himself. Our 
Lord describes himself as, ‘Him whom the Father hath sancti- 
fied and sent into the world.” ‘“ Sanctified,” means here, “ set 
apart” by God, by appointment, and suitable qualification; and 
““sent into the world,” commissioned by him to appear among 
mankind as his messenger, to perform an important work. The 
words are intended to describe him as the Messiah—the Holy 
One of God—the Sent of the Father. 

Keeping these remarks in view, the meaning and force of our 
Lord’s argument is obvious. , ‘If, in a book which you admit to 
be of divine authority, and all whose expressions are perfectly 
faultless, men who had received.a divine commission to administer 
justice to the people of God are called “gods, and sons of the 
Highest,” is it not absurd to bring against one who has a higher 
commission than they, and far more abundant evidence of his 
commission, a charge of blasphemy, because he calls himself “ the 
Son of God”? What was competent to them, is surely com- 
petent to him. You dare not charge blasphemy on the psalmist ; 
—why do you charge it on me?’ 

This is the plain meaning of the words. We must not, how- 
ever, draw from these words the conclusion some have drawn 
from them, that our Lord meant to declare that he was not, and 
did not wish to be called, God and the Son of God, in any other 
sense than that in which magistrates are called gods, and the 
sons of God,—as being in some sense God’s vicegerent—in some 
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sense come fortii from him; much less are we'to consider it as a 
disavowal that he is God in the same sense as his Father—a 
denial that he is equal with God. How could it be so, when he 
had just been declaring, that he protects his people as the Father 
protects them, that he can do the same things which the Father 
does, and that he is indeed one with the Father, in power and 
operation. He reasons with the Jews on their own principles. ~ 
‘Were the Messiah nothing more than you expect him to be, to 
charge one who claims Messiahship with blasphemy, because he 
calls himself the.Son of God, is plainly gross inconsistency. 
Your magistrates are called God’s sons, and may not you 
Messiah claim the same title ?’ ; 

It may be remarked, before leaving this part of the subject, 
that there is a marked difference between the way in which 
_ Magistrates are termed “gods,” and “the sons of God,” in 
Scripture, and the way in which these appellations are given to 
our Lord. This is the only passage of Scripture where it is 
certain that these appellations are given to human magistrates; 
and you will observe, that good care is taken to show that they 
do not possess true divinity, for it is added, ‘Ye shall’ die like 
men.” In the only other passage where the word may have this 
meaning,” it is immediately explained as meaning “rulers of the 
people.” But where Christ is called God, it is either with some 
epithet descriptive of supreme Deity, as “God over all, blessed 
for ever,” ‘the great God,” ‘the mighty God,” “ the true God ;”" 
—or with the ascription to him of some operation proper to 
Divinity, as “the Word was God,” “all things were made by 
Him ;”—and when the appellation, “Son of God,” is given to 
him, it is not “ason,” but “the Son’—“ the only Son’—“ the 
only-begotten Son ”—God’s own peculiar Son—the Son of 
himself. 

The second part of our Lord’s reply is contained in the 37th 
and 88th verses. It is equivalent to—‘I have declared that I 
and the Father are one—one in power and operation. I do not 
call on you to believe this merely on my testimony. Had there 
been nothing but my unconfirmed statement, I should not have 
expected you to believe it—I should not have blamed you for not 
believing it; but I do call on you to believe on my testimony, 
supported by the miracles I have performed,—works which 
nothing but a divine power could accomplish—works which en- 
title him who performs them to entire credit in what he says 
respecting himself. These works are the voice of God, and its 
utterance is distinct: it speaks plainly, it utters no dark saying. 
You cannot refuse to receive the doctrine that the Father and I 
are one, that the Father is in me, and I in him, without contra- 
dicting his testimony, and calling him a liar.’”” 

It is very plain the Jews did not understand our Lord as-de- 
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parting from, or in any way modifying, those assertions, on which 
they grounded their charge of blasphemy; and as his arguments 
failed to produce their proper effect, in convincing them that all 
that he had said of himself, though strange, was true, they en- 
deavor to follow out their purpose to have him punished as a 
blasphemer, but in a more regular and legal form than their ex- 
cited passions had at first dictated to them. ‘Therefore they 
sought again to take him.”* They endeavored to apprehend him, 
with the intention, likely, of bringing him before the Sanhedrim, 
thinking that they had now obtained the means from his own lips 
of substantiating the charge of blasphemy against him. We have 
no reason to doubt that a divine influence restrained their rage, 
Our Lord’s hour was not yet come. As God overruled the in- 
clinations of Joseph’s brethren, so that they threw him into a pit 
instead of putting him to death, as they originally seemed de- 
termined to do, so the determination of these wretched men to 
stone our Lord was changed into a determination to apprehend 
him,—God thereby intending in this way to deliver hin, at.this 
time, out of their hands, that he might live to perform those 
glorious works which were yet to be done by him before he left 
the world, that he might, to use his own eek “finish his work, ’ 
While they were attempting to carry their purpose into execu- 
tion, “he escaped,” we know not how, “out of their hands,” and 
again disappointed their malice, as he had done on many former 
occasions, and as he easily could have done at the last, if his love 
to man had not been stronger than death.” 

In present circumstances, it was plain that our Lord’s safety in 
Jerusalem could be secured only by a series of miracles; and we 
find him, therefore, leaving that city and going ‘again beyond 
Jordan to the place where John at first” baptized”—a compara- 
tively retired and desert region—‘‘and there he abode’ for near- 
ly four months up to the time of his last passover. He knew that 
the doctrines rejected at Jerusalem would be received there. 
Some of his sheep were there, and he went to seek and save them. 
He knew what impressions had been made by the ministry of his 
forerunner, and what were the best means for reviving and deep- 
ening these impressions. John was dead, but the fruits of his 
ministry still remained. According to the prediction of the angel, 
‘Many of the children of Israel he had turned to the Lord their 
God;’” and many had been in some degree influenced by his 
doctrine who were not yet turned to the Lord. 

These persons were nearer the kingdom of God than others; 
and Jesus took advantage of what John had done to carry forward 
the design of mercy among them. Here “many resorted to him” 
from the neighboring places, drawn to him by the fame of his 
teaching and miracles. They had known John the Baptist, and 
esteemed him highly. They remembered, that though he wrought 
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no miracles, he had acquired so high a reputation for holiness and 
wisdom, that by many he was supposed to be the Messiah. Jesus, 
by his miracles, had shown that John’s declaration respecting 
him was true—‘ After me cometh one who is preferred before 
me.” “John,” said these unsophisticated peasants, “did no mira- 
cle,’ yet we believe him. Much more is this person to be believed, 
who confirms his words of grace and truth with such works of 

ower and mercy.” They remembered the honorable testimony 
which John had borne of Jesus, and they witnessed the fulfilment 
of his predictions. ‘All things,” said they, ‘‘that John spake of 
this man were true.”™ ‘“ When men get acquainted with Christ,” 
as good Matthew Henry says, ‘‘and come to know him experi- 
mentally, they find that all that Scripture says of him is true; 
nay, that the reality far exceeds the report.” 

The result of our Lord’s four months’ abode in this retired re- 
gion was, that ‘‘ Many believed on him there.” The unbelieving 
Jews of Jerusalem no doubt thought that by persecuting Jesus 
they would hinder the progress of his doctrines; but they were 
under a great mistake. ‘The things which befell him, by their 
violence, tended to the furtherance of the Gospel.” He retired 
to a remote district, and there, in a short time, he seems to have 
made a greater number of disciples than he had done for a long 
period in Jerusalem and in the cities of Galilee, where he had’ 
done most of his wonderful works. Men may drive the Gospel 
from themselves, but they shall not drive it out of the world. We 
may refuse to Christ the glory of our salvation, but we shall not 
be able to deprive him of the glory of the salvation of other men. 
If Jerusalem or Capernaum refuse to believe in him, he will find 
many in Bethabara or Ainon who will thankfully accept of his 
grace. ‘It is not said that all who took notice of ‘his miracles, and 
John’s prophecies concerning him, believed in him. It is not un- 
likely that not a few who were struck with astonishment were 
not brought to faith in him as the Christ of God, the Saviour of 
the world. They wondered at his words and works, but they 
sought not salvation from him. But many did believe to the sal- 
vation of their soul; and John’s ministry was more beneficial to 
them after he was dead than it, had been during his life. His 
words, recalled to their minds, produced conviction there; and 
the end of his ministry was attained in bringing them to Him, 
who, though he came after him, was in reality, in the highest 
sense of the words, “before him.” “John the Baptist,” says 
Matthew Henry, “was now dead and gone, and yet his hearers 
profited by what they had heard formerly, and by comparing 
what they had heard then, and seen now, they gained a double 
advantage. They were confirmed in their belief that John was a 
prophet, who foretold such things, and spoke of the eminence to 
which this Jesus should rise, though his beginning was so small. 
‘They were prepared to believe that Jesus was the Christ, in whom 
they saw those things accomplished which John foretold. 
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“The success and efficacy of the word preached is not confined 
to the life of the preacher; nor doth it expire with his breath, 
but what seemed like water spilt upon the ground may afterwards 
be gathered up again.” This is an encouraging thought both to 
preachers and hearers. This is an encouragement to ministers 
who may seem, to themselves, to have reason to complain of want 
of success in their labors. They feel as if they were laboring in 
vain. Let them continue to labor. ‘In the morning let them 
sow their seed, and in the evening let them not withhold their 
hand.” There is no saying when the good seed may spring up, - 
and how numerous and large may be their sheaves at the great 
harvest-home. Assuredly “he that goeth forth weeping, bearing 
precious seed, shall return rejoicing, bearing his sheaves with him.” 
It is an encouragement, too, to hearers who are complaining of 
want of profit in attending on Divine ordinances, They feel little 
sanctifying result; they are not sensibly wiser, better, or happier ; 
their graces continue languid, their corruptions strong. ‘They get 
little they can turn to present account. Let such persons endeavor 
to treasure up in their memories the instructions which they weekly 
receive. They may perhaps find them, in some future part of 
their life, to be useful to them for purposes they little thought of, 
and to an extent of which they never dreamed. It has been in- 
‘geniously remarked, and with this observation I conclude the 
discourse,—‘' When the preaching of the doctrine of repentance 
has been successful, then the preaching of reconciliation and gos- 
pel grace is most likely to be prosperous. Where John has been 
acceptable, Jesus will not be unacceptable. The jubilee trumpet 
sounds sweetest in the ears of those who, in the day of atonement, 
have afflicted their souls for sin.”” John the Baptist is in more 
than one sense the forerunner of Jesus. 
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Joun xm. 20-26.—“ And there were certain Greeks among them that came up to 
worship.at the feast: the same came therefore to Philip, which was of Bethsaida 
-of Galilee, and desired him, saying, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and 
telleth Andrew: and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus. And Jesus answered 
them, saying, The hour is come, that the Son of man should be glorified. Verily, 
verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it 
abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit. He that loveth his life 
shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall keep it unto life 
_ eternal. If any man serve mé, let him follow me; and where I am, there shall 
also my servant be: if any man serve me, him will my Father honor.” 


‘No man taketh my life from me,” said Jesus; “TI lay it down 
of myself.” This declaration receives striking illustration from 
the events which occurred immediately before the death of our 
Lord,—a death, in the highest degree, at once violent and volun- 
tary. It is plain that from the beginning of his public appear- 
ance, his miracles had made such an impression on the minds of 
the great body of his countrymen, as, had he suited his doctrine 
and conduct to their preconceived views respecting the design of 
the Messiah’s mission, and the nature of his kingdom, would have 
secured their ready reception of him as the long-expected deliv- 
erer, and their zealous co-operation in any plan he might have 
proposed, for breaking the yoke of foreign dominion, and restor- 
ing the kingdom of Israel. Even repressed as this tendency was, 
by his studiously avoiding, in word or deed, anything like inter- 
ference with the existing arrangements respecting secular rule, as 
well as by the spiritual character of his teaching, we find the 
multitude manifesting an eager desire to turn to account, in the 
advancement of their object, his miraculous endowments, and 
even attempting “to take him by force and make him a king.” 

At no period of our Lord’s ministry does his popularity seem 
to have been higher, or the public expectation to have been more 
strongly excited in reference to him, than at the time of his last 
journey to Jerusalem. His crowning miracle, the resurrection 
of Lazarus—the restoring to life, in the presence of many specta- 
tors, enemies as well as friends, a man who had been four days in 
the grave—was the theme of common conversation, the object of 
general admiration. He had entered the metropolis of his coun- 
try in triumph, vast multitudes hailing him as the Son of David 
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—the King of Israel come in the name of the Lord to deliver 
them. He had expelled the traffickers from the temple, who had 
profaned its sacred courts, while their powerful patrons stood by 
appalled, not daring even to attempt to oppose him. His friends 
were full of hope—his enemies of fear. The empty throne of 
David seemed to invite his acceptance; and, at the time referred 
to in the subject of exposition, his sitting down on that throne, 
in a few days, amid the acclamations of a delighted people, must 
have seemed, to human prospect, a far more likely event than 
his being affixed to a cross amid the execrations of an infuriated 


populace. 
This seems to have been the impression on the minds of his 
most influential opposers. ‘ Perceive ye”—said they one to an- 


other, perplexed and alarmed—‘“ Perceive ye how ye <prevail 
nothing? behold, the world is gone after him.” And so it really 
seemed to be; for not only do the Israelites, assembled at their 
greatest festival, appear generally disposed to receive him as the 
Messiah, but the Gentiles, who, having “ heard of Jehovah’s great 
name, and strong hand, and stretched out arm, had come to pray 
towards” his holy oracle, discover a disposition to seek his pres- 
ence, that they may do him homage. 

“There were certain Greeks,” says the evangelist, “among them 
that came up to worship at the feast: the same came therefore to 
Philip, which was of Bethsaida of Galilee, and desired him, say- 
ing, Sir, we would see Jesus. Philip cometh and telleth Andrew ; 
and again Andrew and Philip tell Jesus.”* It has been a question 
among expositors who these Greeks were, who are here represented 
as expressing a wish to be introduced to Jesus. It is well known, 
that ever since the time of the great captivities, numerous Jews— 
that is, persons of Israelitish extraction, and retaining the religion 
of their nation—were resident in surrounding, and even distant, 
countries. This was wisely and mercifully ordered by the Divine 
providence, that, even during the continuance of the restricted 
Jewish dispensation, some of the Gentiles might be instructed in 
the knowledge of the true God, and preparation made for the 
more easy and rapid propagation of divine truth among them, 
when that dispensation of grace, of which “the field is the world,” 
being introduced, “ the middle wall of partition” should be broken 
down, and “‘the mystery so long kept secret” should be proclaimed 
to all nations. These foreign Jews are those called ‘the disper- 
sion of,” or, “the dispersed among the Gentiles.” 

It has been supposed by some, that the individuals here men- 
tioned belonged to this class, of whom we read repeatedly in the 
New Testament; but this is not at all probable. The name by 
which they were known was not that employed here, Hellenes, 
but Hellenists,“—not Greeks, but Grecians. The term ‘Greek’ 


1 John xii 19. 21 Kings viii. 42, 3 John xii. 20-22. 
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sometimes signifies a native of Greece,—sometimes a man who 
speaks the Greek language, whether a native of that country or 
not,—sometimesa man distinguished by that civilization of which 
Greece was'then the centre, and the limits of which were pretty 
accurately marked by the prevalence of its language,—and 
sometimes a votary of that pagan superstition to which, civilized 
as it was, Greece was devoted. When opposed to ‘ barbarian,’ it 
is equivalent to ‘ civilized ;’ when opposed to ‘Jew,’ itis equivalent 
to ‘Gentile. — . 

There seem to have been three classes of persons, to one or 
other of which there isa reference here. There were Gentiles 
who, having become acquainted with the religion of the Jews, 
had embraced it, and sought to obtain all its advantages as a 
theocratic institution, by submitting to its initiatory rites, and 
observing all its ordinances. These were called “‘proselytes of 
righteousness ;” and, wherever it was. practicable, must have 
made it a point to be present at the great festivals,—where all the 
congregation of Israel was expected to assemble,—and to worship 
among the holy nation in the court of the congregation. 

There were other Gentiles—Cornelius is a speciriien of them® 
—who had embraced the truth respecting Jehovah, the only 
true God, as taught in the Jewish Scriptures, abstained from 
idolatry, and observed what were termed the seven .Noachian 
precepts against idolatry, profanity, incest, murder, dishonesty, 
eating blood and things strangled, and allowing a murderer to 
live,—but had not formally enrolled themselves among the 
Jews. In the time of our Lord, this seems to have been a 
considerably numerous class.._The more reflecting and sober- 
minded among the pagans found that the necessities of their 
consciences and hearts could not be satisfied with the fables and 
rites of heathenisim, and found in the writings of the Jewish 
prophets what they could not find in the fables of their poets, 
the speculations of their philosophers, or the rites of their priest- 
hood.’ One of the Roman satirists (Juvenal’) speaks con- 
temptuously of Judaising Romans as no uncommon class in his 
time; and one of their moralists (Seneca) says that so many of 
the Romans had passed over to the Jewish religion, in his time, 
that “it was adopted throughout all the earth, the conquered 
giving laws to the conquerors.” These are the persons who are 
spoken of in the Acts of the Apostles, as ‘‘ worshippers of God” 
—as “devout Greeks ;” and the female part of them, as “devout, 
honorable woman.” ‘These also frequented the Jewish festivals; 
but not being’permitted to enter the court of the Israelites, they 
worshipped in the court of the Gentiles. 

Besides these two classes, theré seems to have been a third—a 
smaller one—Gentiles who had not renounced the religion of 
their country, but who honored Jehovah, not as -their own God, 
but as the God of the Jews, and who were in the habit of visit- 
ing the temple of Jerusalem to do homage to Jehovah, just ag 
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they visited Delphi to do honor to Apollo, or Ephesus to do honor 
to Diana, or the Capitol to do honor to Jupiter. 

The persons here spoken of probably belonged to the second 
class. They are said to have been among those who had come 
up to the feast. The words signify, “ who were in the habit of 
going up to the feast”—the festival-frequenters—as we speak of 
church-goers—a description which would not suit the last class, 
whose visits were occasional and rare; and the first class were 
so identified with the Jews that they were not likely to find any ° 
difficulty of addressing Jesus as one of their own nation. 

These gentile proselytes had probably come from a great dis- 
tance. They had heard of the fame of Jesus as a teacher and 
miracle-worker, and, it may be, they -were peculiarly interested 
in him, in consequence of having understood that he had vin- 
dicated their rights, in expelling, from the court of the Gentiles, 
the traffickers, whose noisy transactions would ill comport with 
the performance of devotion, and who had done this for the ex-. 
press purpose that God’s house might not, by being made a den 
of thieves, be prevented from being what the prophet declared 
it was intended to be—‘‘ A house of prayer for all nations.” We 
-may suppose such thoughts as these to have passed through their 
minds: ‘This must be a wonderful man. A Jew himself, he as- 
serts the rights of us Gentiles. He must be a true son of that 
Abraham in whom all the families of the earth are to be blessed.. 
Here is no Jewish selfishness and pride. He is kind to the Gen- 
tiles; severe on the Jewish rulers, who contemn the Gentiles.” 
What if this should be He “to whom the Gentiles are to seek,” 
—He “to whom the gathering of the people is to be,”—the 
light to lighten the Gentiles,” as well as ‘the glory of God’s 
people Israel!”’ If such thoughts had found their way into 
their minds, it was not wonderful that they should be desirous 
of becoming acquainted with their unknown benefactor, who 
might turn out to be ‘their promised Saviour.” 

It is difficult for us to form ¢orrect ideas of a state of society 
so peculiar, and especially so different from that which prevails 
in our own country and age, as that of the Jews in the days of 
our Lord. The intercourse between Jew and Gentile was of a 
very restricted kind, and the Jewish rabbis were in the habit of 
assuming much state, and keeping the common people at a great 
distance. These Greeks did not, then, presume to address di- 
rectly one whom they understood to be a great teacher, and 
whom they had heard the populace hail as the King of Israel; 
but they applied to one of his disciples, Philip of Bethsaida. 

How they came to apply to him—whether’ he was personally 
known to some of them, or they had accidentally been brought 
into conversation with him, or there was something peculiarly 
friendly and trust-inspiring in his countenance or manner—it 1s 
needless to inquire. ‘T'his is plain, that they made their applica- 
tion in the most becoming manner, showing that they cherished 
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sentiments of high respect both for Philip and for his Master. 
“Sir, we would see Jesus,”"—' We are desirous of being allowed 
to look on so distinguished a person,—and their manner, no 
doubt, supplied what was wanting in their words,—‘ We would 
count it a great favor if you could bring us into his presence.’ 
They seem to have been of the same disposition as the centurion, 
whose faith our Lord so highly eulogized, who declared that “ he 
was unworthy that Jesus should come under his roof.” They 
felt that they were ‘“‘ Gentiles—aliens from the commonwealth of 
Israel,” unworthy to share in the peculiar privileges of the holy 
nation; but they would reckon it a high favor to be admitted 
but for a little to the sight, and, if he would so far honor them, 
to the conversation, of one who obviously had a kind regard to 
the Gentiles. 

These Greeks ‘ would”—wished to—“ see Jesus.” Jesus, my 
brethren, is as really present, though in a spiritual and invisible 
manner, at all the sacred festivals appointed by God, as he was 
at the Jewish Passover. He is here to-day, in the midst of us, 
according to his promise. Our coming here is an intimation 
that we would see Jesus; and assuredly we shall be here to little 
purpose if we do not see him. Oh! let us ail say in our hearts, 
‘One thing have I desired of the Lord, that will I seek after; 
that I may dwell in the house of the Lord all the days of my 
life, to behold the beauty of the Lord, and to inquire in his tem- 
ple,”—to behold him who is “the brightness of his glory, and 
the express image of his person;” “I beseech thee,” O Lord, 
“show me thy glory,”"—‘thy glory in the face of Jesus 
Christ.””° 

Philip did not do, what perhaps we might expect he would 
have done, lead these Greeks directly into his Master's presence, 
glad that they were disposed to do him honor, and sure that he 
was disposed to give them a welcome reception. ‘ Philip cometh 
and telleth Andrew.” It was not to Philip so plain a case as it 
may seem to us. He knew his Master to be meek and lowly in 
heart, and that he never cast out any that came to him. But he 
knew, too, that he had declared, that he ‘was not sent but to 
the lost sheep of the house of Israel,” and that he himself, along 
with his brethren, had been forbidden ‘to go into the way of the 
Gentiles, and even to enter into the cities of the Samaritans,” in 
ame the approaching reign of God.” Jesus had indeed 

ealed a gentile centurion’s servant, but it was at the entreaty of 
the Jews. He had healed the daughter of the Syro-Phenician 
woman, who was a Greek; but it was after rejecting the petition 
of the disciples in her favor. Besides, aware of the strength 
of the national prejudice against Gentiles, Philip might: doubt, 
how far he might be serving his Master's interests, as he under- 
stood them, with the great body of the Jews, who certainly 
would not be the more disposed to receive him as the Messiah, 


10 Pgal. xxvil. 4. Heb. i. 8. Exod. xxxiii. 18, 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
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that he seemed to be on familiar terms with uncircumcised 
Gentiles. 

_ In these circumstances, we cannot wonder that Philip should 
consult Andrew, “ who was in Christ before him,” as to the 
course proper to be followed. Andrew, whom ancient tradition 
speaks of, not only as of note among the apostles, but as of great 
authority, does not seem to have advised the immediate introduc- 
tion of these Greeks to Jesus; not improbably thinking, that it 
would not be right, without consulting the Master, to do what 
his enemies the Pharisees might represent as a slight put on the 
people of God, or an insult offered to the temple. 

It is scarcely possible for Christians, and especially christian 
ministers, to be too cautious in their conduct respecting anything 
that may involve the honor of the Saviour, or the success of his 
cause. The two disciples take a safe, course; they go and tell 
Jesus. He knew what should be done. And this is just what we 
should do, when we are doubtful as to any step connected with the 
eause of Christ: consult with a confidential christian friend, and 
along with him, seek the advice of our common Lord. We can- 
not expect such an answer as Andrew and Philip received, but 
by his word, and providence, and Spirit,.be does, in answer to 
prayer, often relieve the perplexities of his people, and make them 
to know the path in which they ought to go. No voice comes to 
the ear, but a “word” in the Scriptures is brought to remem- 
brance that says, often very plainly, ‘‘ This is the way, walk ye 
in ites e 

We are not told, in express words, what was the direct result 
‘of this communication. Some have supposed that our Lord 
waived the proposed interview with these Greeks, as we are not 
told that he consented to see them, nor that they were introduced 
by the disciples ; and that he merely availed himself of the request 
having been made, as an occasion for uttering the deeply impress- 
ive sentences which follow. If it were so, there could be no 
ground of complaint against our Lord. He had not yet been 
“lifted up.” It was after this that “all men were to be drawn” 
by him—“‘ to him.” And he might not choose to afford occasion to 
those who sought occasion, of saying, he preferred Greeks to Jews. 

At the same time, while the text does not expressly say that- 
our Lord admitted these Gentiles to an interview, it is quite 
obvious it does not deny this; and that the facts recorded are 
fully as accordant with the supposition, that there was such an 
interview, as with the opposite one. Such a supposition seems 
best to harmonize with the general spirit and conduct of our 
Lord, who never cast out any that came to him. We are there- 
fore disposed to think, that Philip and Andrew, having gone into 
the court of the Israelites, where Jesus probably was among the 
Jewish worshippers, informed him of the wish of these Greeks, 
and that he, coming out into the court of the Gentiles, granted 
them the interview they so eagerly desired. 
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What took place at that interview, we shall never know in this 
world. That, and the many other unwritten deeds and words of 
our blessed Lord, will form: interesting subjects of conversation 
among the blessed in the heavenly state. Oh, how much will 
the apostles have to tell us besides what they have written! No 
danger of their having forgotten it, even after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries. 

_ We cannot say with certainty, whether those words which 
follow were addressed to Philip and Andrew, on their making 


_ their communication, or whether they were spoken to the Greeks 


on our Lord’s coming to them, or whether they were addressed 
to the disciples in the presence of the strangers, after the inter- 
view between them and him had closed. The last seems, upon 
the whole, the most probable opinion. ‘ And Jesus answered 
them, saying, The hour is come, that the Son of man should be 
glorified. Verily, verily, I say unto you, Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it die, it 
bringeth forth much fruit.” 

The words, ‘The hour is come, that the Son of man should 
be glorified,”* are equivalent to, ‘The time when the Son of man 
—the Messiah—is to be remarkably glorified, is near at hand; 
and what has just taken place, is a token and a foretaste of that 
rapidly-approaching glory.’ There isastriking similarity between 
these words, and those of our Lord on seeing the Samaritans of 
Sychar coming out in a body to meet with him: ‘“ Say not ye, 
There are yet four months, and then cometh harvest ? behold, I 
say unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields: for they: 
are white already to harvest.” The period was at hand, when 
our Lord was to be glorified by his sufferings; when the tran- 
scendent excellence of his character—his entire devotedness to 
God—his love of righteousness—his hatred of iniquity—his com- 
passion for’ men—were to be most illustriously displayed; and 
when the great design of his mission, in the satisfactory expiation 
of the sins of men, was to be accomplished, in a manner reflect- 
ig the highest honor on him. The hour was at hand, when our 
Lord was to be glorified for his sufferings,—in being raised from 
the dust of death, and being taken up into heaven, and set at the 
right hand of God, and having all things put under his feet. 

But the glory to which our Lord refers, obviously is the glory 
to be derived from vast multitudes of men—Gentiles as well as 
Jews—submitting to his authority, and sharing his salvation. It 
is as if he had said, ‘ These Gentiles seeking intércourse with me, 
indicates that the period is just at hand, when the ancient oracles 
shall be fulfilled—when, in Abraham’s seed, all the families of 
the earth shall be blessed—when to Shiloh shall be the gathering 
of the nations—when the decree shall be fulfilled, ‘I will give 


"thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of 
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the earth for thy possession”—when “all the ends of the earth 
shall remember, and turn unto the Lord, and all the nations shall 
worship before him’’—when “men shall be blessed in the Mes- 
siah, and all nations shall call him blessed”—when he shall “ call 
a nation that he knew not, and nations that knew not him, shall 
run unto him”—when he shall be “ given as a witness to the peo- 
pre, a leader and commander of the people’—when he shall “see 
his seed, and prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall 
prosper in his hand”—when he, in the conversion and salvation 
of an innumerable multitude, out of every kindred, people, 
tongue, and nation, shall “see of the travail of his soul, and 
shall be satisfied." This period was just at hand. The day of 
Pentecost was approaching, and then commenced that-glorifica- 
tion of the Son of man here referred to. In the anticipation of 
these glories, the Saviour prepares himself for the sufferings 
which were to precede, and to purchase them. . 

It would be well if his true followers would prepare themselves 
for their death, as he did for his. Glory awaits them as well as 
him ; and they, like him, must die ere they inherit glory. But 
if, like him, they would but look steadily to the hope set before 
them, they would, like him, “endure the cross, and despise the 
shame,” and rise above the fear of death; yea, like him, they 
would be “straitened” till they pass through death into lfe— 
through the dishonor of the grave, into the glories of heaven. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that these were substantially 
the thoughts which were in the Saviour’s mind, and which he 
expressed in the words, “‘ The hour is come, that the Son of man 
should be glorified.” But they probably excited very different 
ideas in the minds of the disciples, full, as they still were, of 
Jewish prejudices respecting the design of the Messiah’s mission, 
and the nature of his kingdom. They probably thought that our 
Lord meant to declare, that he was now about: to ‘‘ take to him 
his great power and reign ;” that he was now about to ascend the 
throne of David, and subdue the world; and that the homage 
of these Gentiles was but the first-fruits of the fast-approaching 
harvest of the complete subjugation of the pagan nations to the 
holy people, and to Messiah their prince. ‘To put down such 
rising hopes, our Lord informs them—though in somewhat enig- 
matical language—that his death was necessary, in order to the 
glory of which he had been speaking ; and that all who would 
share with him in his glories, must, like him, be prepared to re- 
linquish life, and all earthly blessings, to obtain them. 

In order to understand our Lord’s declaration in reference to 
himself, it is necessary distinctly to apprehend the meaning of 
the figurative language in which he has clothed it: “ Except a 
corn of wheat fall into the ground and die, it abideth alone; but 
if it die, it bringeth forth much fruit.’ he figure is generally 
misapprehended, both here and where it is employed by the 
apostle, 1 Cor. xv. 36, to illustrate the resurrection of the body. 
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It has been supposed that the death of the seed of corn ‘takes 
place after it is buried in the earth, and consists in the decompo- 
sition of the outer coatings of the germ, which takes place _pre- 
viously, and in order to its beginning to grow. Both our Lord 
and his apostles are truer to nature in their representation than 
the most of their expositors. With them, in the sign, as well as 
in the thing signified, death is represented as preceding, not_fol- 
lowing, burial. The apostle’s words are, “ Thou fool, that which 
thou sowest is not quickened, except it die,” or be dead ; and our 
Lord’s, literally rendered, are, ‘‘ Except a corn of wheat, falling 
into the ground, be dead, it abideth alone; but if it be dead, or 
have died, it bringeth forth much fruit.” The fact referred to, 
in both cases, is what takes place, not after, but before, putting 
the seed into the ground. It is not the green, living grain, full 
of succulence, that in this state of apparent vigorous vegetable 
life, is productive. Let the plant continue as long as it may in 
this state, it will not reproduce itself—none of the seed will ever 
be productive; and, if severed in this state from the plant, and 
thrown into the ground, it would perish. It mustripen ; it must 
become what has been termed dead-ripe, ready to fall from the 
withered dead stalk; and, if it be in this state when it falls into 
the earth, then will it bring forth much fruit. After lying under 
the mould for a short season, it will spring up, and ultimately 
“bring forth thirty, sixty, or even an hundred fold.” A person 
unacquainted with the vegetable system would not expect this— 
he would rather expect life from living grain than from dead 
grain. It seems strange that the parent plant must wither, and 
the seed lose all apparent vegetable life, and be cast into the 
ground, where it might be expected to lose any life that might 
be latent in it; yet it is this dead and buried corn of wheat which 
brings forth much fruit.” 

The application to the case of our Lord is natural, and, to us, 
is easy. Theglory our Lord anticipates, is the glory of numerous 
followers of all nations. That is not to be gained by his contin- 


19 “ Interpretum tantum non omnes elegantem illam et veram imaginem inepta 
interpretatione deformant. Translaticium quippe est et ab antiquissimis tem- 
poribus per manus quasi traditum, miram hic inducere corruptionis, sepulture et 
mortis confusionem. Mortem quidem et sepulturam confudit, e.g. Grotius in 
adnotatt. ad. h. 1. preecipiens, ‘Granum mori cum aeri ereptum terra occultatur,’ 
‘Semina non nisi corrupta et dissoluta fecundius surgunt,” scribit Tertullianus’ 
Apolog. xlvii. ‘Diversum semina omnia corpus post corruptionem rursus os- 
tendunt,’ cireumscribit Semlerus. In quo ne suspicantur quidem, quam non 
absona modo commemorantem faciant divinum scriptorem, sed vel ejus consilio 
plane contraria. An vero Paulum adeo ne physicis quidem imbutum esse existi- 
mas qui opinetur semina in terre gremio putrescere aut corrumpi? aut cor- 
ruptum granum ullum posse revirescere unquam? Corrupta vero semina, in 
eternum non progerminatura, mortis stern vorius exemplum preberent; non 
vite recuperande, Quanto rectius Paulus, ex ea tantum parte confest qua inter- 
cedit similitudo, Sepulturam sationi equiparandam recte affirmat. Eam mors 
precesserit necesse est. Neque enim sepeliunt homines ut moriantur, sed quod 
vita defuncti in vivis esse desierunt, ideo exanime corpus humant. Ita nee 
granum, ut Grotio placet, terre condunt, ut moriatur; sed ut defunctum morti 
eripiatur et reviviscat.” “In arbore herens immaturum pomum terre mandari 
et progerminare nequit.”—JEunE. 
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uing to live, and, as a mighty prince and conqueror, subduing 
the nations. That was the way in which the disciples were 
hoping that the Son of man would be glorified. But not one 
follower, of the kind that would glorify him, could be obtained 
in this way. He must not continue to live,—he must die, oth- 
erwise he must remain alone; but if, having died, he be laid in 
the earth, he shall have many followers. His death is the neces- 
sary and certain means of securing that vast multitude of spirit- 
ual followers, all bearing his image, all like him, in whom con- 
sists the Son of man’s glory; for ‘‘in the multitude of his people 
is our King’s honor.” 

The connection of the death of our Lord with his having a 
numerous spiritual offspring, is most intimate. The multitude 
whom he came to save were lost, dead—dead under a judicial 
sentence, which, if not removed, must keep them dead for ever. 
His dying in their room was the appointed and the appropriate 
method of obtaining deliverance from that condemning sentence 
which shut them up under death, and it was also as the conclud- 
ing act of a perfect fulfilment of all righteousness, that which 
secured to him restored life, increased spiritual power—even ‘‘ all 
pore in heaven and in earth”—power to quicken whom he will. 

is becoming dead in the flesh was necessarily connected with 
his being quickened in the Spirit, and becoming, as the second 
Adam, the “quickening Spirit” of his innumerable spiritual 
children. It was thus that he obtained as his rewara the dis- 
pensation of the Spirit of life, whose vivifying influences have 
quickened vast multitudes ‘dead in trespasses and sins,” and 
made them show forth the glories of him through whose death 
they live. Without dying, he could not have had such a retinue 
of saved men. . Had he never beeome incarnate, he would have 
remained alone, so far as man was concerned, in the possession of 
his uncreated glory ; and even had he become incarnate, but not 
died, he might have alone entered heaven on the ground of his 
absolute perfection, but no sinner of the human race could ever 
have followed him ;—so far as they were concerned, he would 
have remained for ever alone. This is the doctrine of the evan- 
gelical prophet,—‘ When he shall make his soul an offering for 
sin, he shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the 
pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of - 
the travail of his soul, and shall be satisfied.” 

It was but little of this our Lord’s disciples could at this time 
understand. But all this is folded up in the figure,—all this they 
distinctly understood afterwards; and even at this time the words 
served to prepare them for what was coming, and to prevent 
them from supposing that all hope of a glorious harvest,was cut 
off, when they saw, as they soon did, the corn of wheat, having 
died, fall into the ground. They needed it, both to check their vain 
hopes, and to prevent them from, in the hour of trial, making ship- 
wreck of their hope in him who, they trusted, was to redeem Israel. 
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The Saviour, after having stated thus enigmatically, but very 
mpressively, that his near approaching glory could be obtained 
only by the sacrifice of his life, goes on to inform his followers 
that in his cause they must be ready to make every sacrifice, even 
to lay down their life; and that if they do so, they shall assuredly 
share with him in his rewards and honors. ‘“ He that loveth his 
life shall lose it; and he that hateth his life in this world shall 
keep it unto life eternal. If any man serve me, let him follow 
me; and where I am, there shall also my servant be: if any man 
serve me, him will my Father honor.” 

The word translated “life” signifies both life and the soul; and 
here, as in some other of our Lord’s apothegmatic remarks on 
this subject, which are often seeming paradoxes, there is a refer- 
ence to this double signification. It 1s as if he had said, ‘He that 
loves his life shall lose his soul; he that hates his life shall pre- 
serve his soul to life eternal:’ or, ‘He that loves his life in a low 
sense of the word “life,” shall lose his life in a far higher sense 
of the word. He who hates his life in the lower sense, will pre- 
serve his life in the higher sense, to life eternal.’ ‘A wonderful 
sentence this,’ as one of the fathers (Augustine) says: ‘a man, by 
loving his life, risks its less; and by hating it, secures its safety. 
Unwise love is in effect hatred, and wise hatred is in effect love. 
Happy the man who, by this wise hatred, preserves unto life 
eternal, what, by unwise love, he would have lost in death eter- 
nal.’ The person who loves life is the person who, from a fear 
of losing the wealth, or honors, or pleasures of this life, or life it- 
self—from a fear of exposing himself to poverty, contempt, suf- 
fering, and death—neglects duty, or commits sin—refuses to be- 
come a follower of Christ, or having become one, abandons his 
profession, or acts a part unworthy of it. That person shall lose 
his life in a far higher sense than he hay retained it—he shall lose 
his soul. He shall not cease to exist, but his everlasting exist- 
ence shall be but a capacity of feeling everlasting loss—of endur- 
ing everlasting’ misery.” He who hates his own life,* is he who 
acts as if he considered wealth, honor, pleasure, life itself, all 
things of comparatively no value, brought snto competition with 
the claims of truth and duty—who readily sacrifices the former 
to the latter—who, when these things claim to be regarded above 
those, rejects the claim, and readily parts with ail rather than dis- 
obey God or deny Christ. That person shall keep, guard, pre- 
serve, his life, to eternal life; when he seems to be throwing away 
his life, he is securing it. He shall live eternally. and his eternal 
life shall be life indeed—the highest measure of the highest kind 
of life of which"man is capable. One hour’s Jife'In thet world to 


% John xii, 25, 26.—“I have found this. promise so full of sweetx~ss, that I 
value it above all the riches of the world.”—Ricuarp Baxter. Self gm vance. 

2 “ dudeiy, like ‘amare,’ is used to denote a natural inclination; dyac4», like 
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which death conveys him who has laid down his life in the cause 
of Christ, is worth millions of ages in this world, so polluted with 
sin, so darkened with sorrow. 

The expression, ‘If any man serve me,” is plainly equivalent 
to, ‘if any man be disposed to be, or profess to be, my servant.’ 
The disciples did so ;—the Greeks were probably inclined to do 
so. Let such a person follow me. ‘T'o follow Christ, is a term 
which often includes all the duties of disciples—embracing the 
Saviour’s doctrines, obeying the Saviour’s laws, promoting the 
Saviour’s interests, imitating the Saviour’s example. It is the 
last of these ideas that seems to have been most prominently be- 
fore the Saviour’s mind when he used the words before us. 
‘Let him follow me, in not loving his life to the death; in hating 
it, when the honor of God and the salvation of men require 
him to lay it down. Let him follow me, in willingly sub- 
mitting to privation, and contempt, and torture, and death; let 
him take up his cross, as I am about to take up mine, and ‘be 
willing, when God calls him, to be nailed to it, as I will soon be. 
Let him follow me; and if he follow me to conflict, he will 
follow me to victory ; if he follow me to suffering, he will follow 
me to reward; if he follow me to death, he will follow me into 
life eternal.’ He well knew that to him death was the path of life 
—the cross, the steps to the throne. He knew where he was go- 
ing, and was as certain of reaching his destination as if already 
there. He speaks like one already in heaven. Jesus was the 
Prince of believers, stronger in faith than even Abraham our 
father. His faith gave a present existence in his mind to what was 
future. He knew that, ere the end of the week, his soul was to 
be in paradise, and that, ere two months elapsed, he should, in 
his sacred glorified body, be sitting at the right hand. of the 
Father, angels and principalities, authorities and powers, being 
made subject to him. “Where I am,” 7. e, ‘Where I shall 
soon and certainly be, my servant, who follows me in self- 
renunciation to suffering, shall assuredly follow me. He ‘shall 
rest with me after his labors; he shall enter into my joy; he 
shall reion with me in life, sitting with me on my throne, even 
as I sit with my Father on his throne,’ “It is a faithful saying, 
If we suffer with him, we shall also reign with him.” 

Our Lord adds, “If any man serve me,” 2 ¢, ‘If any man 
thus serve me, by following me,’ “ him will my Father honor.” 
The true servants of Christ are those who follow him wherever 
he leads them, believing and avoiding whatever he teaches them, 
doing whatever he bids them, submitting to whatever he ap- 
points for them, imitating his example, acquiescing in the dis- 
posal of his providence, and persevering in their attachment to 
his person—their obedience to his laws—their promotion of his 
interest, though dishonor, or poverty, or death itself, should be 
the consequence. Jesus passed through dishonor and death to 
accomplish our salvation, and we are not really his servants if we 
are not willing to bear his cross. ‘‘He left us an example,” 
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when he suffered for us, “‘ that we should follow his steps ,””* and. 
our thus showing that we have his Spirit, by imitating his con- 
duct, is the proof of our being his servants. ‘“If any man have 
not’the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his; and if any man 
have the Spirit of Christ, he will be conformed to Christ, so as 
to be “in the world as he was in the world,” and to ‘‘ walk as he 
also walked.” Such servants of Christ shall not only be with 
him where he is, but they shall be honored and rewarded by 
his Father,—they ‘shall inherit all things.” It shall then ap- 
pear what they are as the children of God; their hidden life shall 
be revealed—their concealed glory manifested to the admiration 
of all intelligent beings, while “the Lamb, who is in the midst of 
the throne, shall feed them, and lead them to fountains of living 
waters,” and “the Lord God shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes.” ‘They shall be a crown of glory in the hand of the Lord, 
and a royal diadem in the hand of their God.”” Such shall be 
the reward of the servant who follows Christ—of every servant 
who follows Christ. “If any man”’—No Jew can share in these 
rewards but by following Christ; no Gentile, thus following Christ, 
will be sealuned from them. 

The terms of discipleship, my brethren, are unaltered, and 
unalterable. Are we thus servants of Christ? We call him 
Lord, Lord; but are we following him in self-denied service 
and suffering? are we lovers of our lives in the sense in which 
he requires us to be haters of them? 7. e., are we lovers of our- 
selves more than the lovers of him,—fonder of earth than heaven, 
—more taken up with time than eternity? Let no man be de- 
ceived—let no man deceive himself—on this point. A mistake 
here, even though temporary, is hazardous—if persisted in, must 
be fatal. We can have no part in making atonement—it is 
unnecessary—it is impossible; but we must have part in the 
spirit in which the atonement was made. If we have not, we 
may rest assured we are not yet savingly interested in him; 
and, continuing destitute of this spirit, we never can be sharers 
of the blessings procured by him. No man who is not really 
disposed to lay down his life for Christ—to lay down his life for 
the brethren—to make his glory and their salvation the great 
objects of life—can have satisfactory evidence that Christ’s death 
for sinners has become effectual for recoftciling him to God. 

* Let us rejoice in the flood of light which events have shed on 
our Lord’s enigmatical words, ‘“ Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die, it abideth alone: but if it die, it bringeth 
forth, much fruit.” How did the Saviour, having become dead 
—powerless—in the flesh, become quickened—powerful—in the 
Spirit! How does he who died in weakness, through that death, 
live in the power of God! How glorious already, in earth and 
heaven, the fruits of that wondrous death! What a mass of 
holy happiness has been produced by it! What millions on 
millions of perfectly holy happy spirits are turning the eye of the 
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mind continually to the cross and grave of the Saviour, and say- 
ing in their hearts, ‘All our happiness, and all our hopes, are 
due to him who hung there, who lay there.’ How barren, but 
in fruits of the curse, had our world been, but for the falling of 
that corn of wheat dead into the earth; and though the heavenly 
oo would have bloomed in varied beauty, not one of our 

oomed race would have been among those trees of righteousness, 
the planting of the Lord, in which he is glorified, Oh, what do 
we owe to the cross and to the grave of the Saviour! God for- 
bid that we should glory save in that cross.” God forbid that 
we should shrink from following him who hung on it-—to the 
cross—if he require it—to the grave, as we know he has ap- 
pointed it. It is thus only that we can follow him to the throne. 


%8 Gal. vi. 14. 


EXPOSITION XV a 
THE INTERNAL SUFFERINGS OF CHRIST. 


Joun xu. 27, 28.\—“ Now is my soul troubled; and what shall I say ? Father, - 
save me from this hour: but for this cause came I unto this hour. Father, glorify 
thy name. Then came there a voice from heaven, saying, Ihave both glorified 
it, and will glorify it again.” 


“Tt became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make the Captain 
of their salvation perfect through sufferings.”" The sufferings to 
which the incarnate Son of God, as the substitute of sinners, was 
exposed, by the appointment of his Father, as the supreme 
righteous Governor of the universe, for the purpose of making 
him what he is—an all-accomplished Saviour—in the possession 
of all the merit, all the authority, and all the sympathy, that are 
necessary for the performance of all the parts of his saving 
work in the best possible manner—were numerous, varied, and 
severe. He was, by way of eminence, “the man who saw afflic- 
tion by the rod of God’s wrath,”—“ the man of sorrows, and ac- 
quainted with grief.” With every form and degree of suffering, 
in which the holy displeasure of God against the sin of man is 
manifested, he was familiar, in so far. as such suffering was com- 
patible with his absolute innocence, his perfect holiness; and he 
could say, with an emphasis quite peculiar to himself, “Is j 
nothing to you, all ye that pass by: behold, and see if there be 
any sorrow like unto my sorrow, which is done unto me, where- 
with the Lord hath afflicted me in the day of his fierce anger.” 
His external sufferings were of no common kind. During his 
whole continuance on earth, from the manger to the cross, he 
seems to have been almost entirely destitute of the comforts and 
accommodations, and very scantily supplied with the necessaries 
of life. He was indeed ‘‘poor and needy.” “The foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests; but the Son of man 
had not where to lay his head.” He was the object of the 
malignant contempt of the upper classes of society, and of the 
contumelious abuse of the lower. Blasphemer and demoniac— 
impostor and madman—glutton and wine-bibber—friend of pub- 
licans and sinners—were the appellations commonly given him. 
He was worn out by fatiguing ill-requited labors—by hunger 
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and thirst—by debility and exhaustion ; and, in the tortures of 
the scourge, and the agonies of the cross, he experienced the ut- 
most intensity of pain of which the human frame is capable. 
When we read the history of his sufferings, we cannot think it 
wonderful if the ancient oracle concerning him were fulfilled to 
the letter. ‘‘Many were astonished at him: his visage was 
marred more than any man, and his form more than the sons 
of men.”* Yet these. visible sufferings were the least part of his 
sufferings. They were but, as it were, the imperfect external 
‘type of severer internal agonies. ‘‘The iron entered into his 
soul.” ..A mysterious hidden fire, kindled by the breath of Je- 
-hovah, righteously displeased at the sins of men, consumed his 
vitals, as man’s substitute—the victim for man’s transgressions. 
The comparative severity of the two species of suffering may be 
judged of by the fact, that the pressure of external calamity, 
however heavy, never extorted a complaint from Jesus: but 
the exceeding great weight of inward anguish wrung from him 
-sobs and groans,—“ strong crying and tears.” His spirit was 
one whigh could sustain any bodily suffering; but the wounds 
inflicted directly on itself were found all but intolerable. Well 
has it been said by one of the fathers of the church, on this 
awfully mysterious subject, “‘ The sufferings of his soul were the 
soul of his sufferings.” 

The passage of Scripture which I have now read brings before 
our mind the Saviour’s inward sufferings, his exercise under 
these sufferings, and his divine Father's approval of his exercise 
under these sufferings. The Saviour’s inward sufferings are ex- 
pressed in the brief, but impressive, exclamation, “ Now is my 
soul troubled.” His exercise under these sufferings is described __ 
in the words which follow: ‘‘ What shall I say? Father, save 
me from this hour! But for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.” And the approbation of this exercise . 
by his divine Father was manifested in a miraculous voice from 
heaven, as narrated in the closing words of the text. ‘ Then 
came a Aoice from heaven, saying, 1 have both glorified it, and 
will glorify it again.” ‘T’o these three interesting topics, it is my 
purpose to turn your attention in the remaining part of this dis- 
course; and I pray that the discussion of them may, by the ac- 
companying influence of the good Spirit, prove a suitable prep- 
aration for that solemn religious observance, to engage in which 
is the great object of our coming together to-day—an observance 
in which is commemorated our Lord’s ‘‘ pouring out his soul unto 
death, making it an offering for sin”—for our sins—for the sins 
of many. 


I—THE SAVIOUR’S INTERNAL SUFFERINGS. 


The first topic to which the. text calls our attention is the in- 
ward sufferings of the Saviour. “ Now is my soul troubled,” 
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~ When the mind is free from uneasiness, both from felt and feared 
evil, from the experience of present, and the apprehension of 
future, suffering, it is figuratively said to be calm or tranquil— 
like the bosom of the lake when not even a breath of wind ruffies 
its glassy surface; when anguish, and sorrow, and terror, take 
possession of the mind, then it is said to be troubled, agitated, or 
convulsed, like the ocean in a storm, or the earth reeling under . 
the impulses of an earthquake. The plain literal meaning of the 
words before us is: ‘I am suffering extreme inward anguish of 
spirit; I am oppressed with fear; I am tortured with anxiety ; 
Tam overwhelmed with sorrow.’ The language used respecting 
Abraham, when the miseries of his descendants were, in pro- 
phetic vision, brought before his mind, is still more applicable to 
his illustrious descendant, in whom all the nations of the earth 
were to be blessed,—when he felt and feared the pangs of that 
sacrifice of expiation, that travail of soul, by which he was to 
bear, and bear away, the sins of his people. ‘An horror of 
great darkness fell upon him”—a thick and dark cloud inter- 
vened, as it were, between him and the light of hig Father’s 
countenance. 

This is not the only place in which we read of our Lord’s trouble 
of spirit. In the thirteenth chapter of this gospel, at the 21st 
verse, we read that “Jesus was troubled in spirit, and testified, 
and said, Verily, verily, I say unto you, That one of you shall 
betray me,” and it is plainly but a higher degree of the same 
state of mind which we find described by the evangelists when 
they narrate the mysterious scene in Gethsemane, and represent 
the Saviour as being sorrowful, sore amazed, very heavy, in an 
agony ; which he himself utters in these words, so instinct with 
anguish; “My soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto’ death ;” 
and which found an expression stronger than language could 
furnish, in the great drops of sweat like blood, which, during the 
ee cold of midnight, fell to the ground from’ his prostrate 

oy 

‘The original terms employed by the evangelists in describing 
this state of mind, are peculiarly full of meaning. I do not 
know that our translators could have found more appropriate and 
expressive terms in our language to render them by than those 
which they have employed; but they come far short of the force 
of the phrases used by the sacred historian. They are explained 
by one who well knew their force, as describing our Lord “as 
on a sudden possessed with horror and amazement ; encompassed 
with grief, and overwhelmed with sorrow; pressed down with 
consternation, and dejection of mind; tormented with anxiety 
and disquietude of spirit.”* 

It isa natural, and a highly important and interesting inquiry, 
What was the cause of this deep mental suffering—this unutter- 
able, this inconceivable, inward anguish? It is obvious that no 
cause can be fouid in our Lord’s external circumstances, either 
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in the case before us, or when in the garden of Gethsemane. 
There was no scourge, no cross, no executioner, in either case 
In the case before, there was much to awaken sentiments of 
satisfaction and pleasing anticipation. The multitude appear at 
least disposed to recognize him as the long-expected son of David, 
Messiah the Prince. He has entered Jerusalem, the divinely- 
chosen seat of David’s empire, in triumph, amid the joyful 
hosannahs of thousands, as the rightful inheritor of his throne; 
and, in the eager desire of the Greeks to see him, he has obtained 
an earnest of the fulfilment of the promise, “It is a light thing 
that thou shouldest be my servant to raise up the tribes of 
Jacob, and to restore the preserved of Israel: I will also give 
thee for a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayest be my salva- 
tion unto the end of the earth.””. These circumstances seemed 
calculated to excite a holy triumph in the Saviour’s mind; and 
so they did. They produced their appropriate effect. “ He re- 
joiced in spirit,” and said, ‘The hour is at hand when the Son 
of man shall be glorified.” But how is it that all on a sudden 
his “harp is turned into mourning, and his organ into the voice 
of them that weep”?* How is it, that he who had just said in 
triumph, ‘“ Now is the Son of man to be glorified,” here says in 
deep distress, “‘ Now is my soul troubled”? And even at Geth- 
semane we seek in vain for the cause of his inward sufferings in 
his external circumstances. He is in a place endeared to him 
by the most sacred and soothing recollections. It was the scene 
of his confidential intercourse with his disciples,—of his still more 
intimate fellowship with his divine Father ;—and there were none 
with him but his three disviples, chosen friends, to whom, of all 
human beings, with the exception of his mother, he was most 
fondly attached. 

He could not be experiencing remorse, which embitters, in 
many cases, life’s sweetest enjoyments, and casts an appalling 
gloom over the fairest scenes of mortal happiness. is con- 
science, thoroughly enlightened, fully instructed, in every claim 
which the holy, just, and good law had on him, and exquisitel 
sensible to the slightest deviation from rectitude—could not find, 
on the retrospect of his whole life, a single action—no, not a 
single thought or feeling—which was not in perfect accordance 
with the will of God. In no case could he wish that he had 
thought, or felt, or acted differently from what he had done. 
The testimony-of his conscience was, that he had kept his 
Father’s word—that he had glorified him on the earth. Words 
which, in the mouth of any other man, even the holiest, would 
have argued the most intolerable arrogance—the most deplorable 
ignorance—both of God’s law and himself—were in his case the 
words of truth and soberness. “I have kept the ways of the 
Lord, and have not wickedly departed from my God. Tor all 
his judgments were before me, and I did not put away his statutes 
from me, I was also upright before him, and I kept myself from 
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mine iniquity.” ‘‘ My meat is to do the will of him that sent me, 
and to finish his work.” 

It could not be the fear of his impending bodily sufferings, 
numerous, varied, and agonizing as he well knew they would be, 
that so troubled him (though no doubt their anticipation did pro- 
duce uneasy feelings); for not merely did he know that these 
sufferings were soon to terminate, and that they would be more 
than compensated in the delights and glories of that state into 
which they were to introduce him; but we find that when the 
season of torture and death arrived, he was perfectly composed 
and firm in the midst of his sufferings. He discovered no,weak- 
ness, no agitation, no fear, no perturbation then. He “ gave 
his back to the smiters, and his cheeks to them who plucked off 
the hair: he hid not his face from shame and spitting. He sev 
his face as a flint; he was not discouraged.” He complained ~ 
not of the cruelty of his enemies; he sunk not under it. He 
“endured the cross; he despised the shame.” It is surely not 
probable that the bare prospect of those sufferings which he so 
undauntedly sustained, should have so troubled his soul, so dis- 
quieted his spirit, so convulsed him with terror and agony. To 
account for our Lord’s inward sufferings on any such suppost 
tion, is to do him foul dishonor. It were to sink him far below 
many of his followers. They have’met the most cruel tortures 
with fortitude; and, instead of discovering dread or dejection, 
have manifested the most placid tranquillity and the most trium- 
phant hope. 

There is but one way of accounting satisfactorily for this sudden, 
deep, inward distress. An invisible arm smites him, and that 
arm is the arm of the Omnipotent. On the head of that spot- 
less, perfect man,—the man who is God manifest in the flesh,— 
Jehovah has made to meet, as on the victim for human trans-. 
gression, the iniquities of us all. Exaction is now being made, 
and he feels himself responsible to answer it. He has sorrow, for 
his hour is come, that hour in which he must become a curse, 
and be made sin in the room of man. Jehovah the judge, is 
about to complete this work,—this strange work. The sins of 
men, in all their odiousness and malignity| are present to the 
Saviour’s mind, and present to his mind as the sins of those to 
whom he is so closely related, with whom indeed he is identified, 
as sins for which he must make adequate expiation. The more 
he loved those in whose room he stood, the more would his trouble 
of soul be increased, just as we are more afiected by the crimes 
of a relative or friend, than by those of a stranger. During 
this season of soul-trouble, he was deprived of all sensible mani- 
festation of the complacency of his heavenly Father,—the life of 
his life,—the very element of his soul’s happiness. The sun of 
consolation was totally eclipsed. He felt that he was just about 
to be given up to the will of his enemies, and to all that sin 
deserved, without one cheering ray of his Father’s countenance 
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. to mitigate his distress. Our depravity, and the weakness of or 
faculties, prevent us from forming adequate conceptions of the 
suffering which flowed from this source, but we can easily see 
that it must have been inconceivably great. The more he loved 
God—and he loved Him with all’his heart—the clearer views he 
had of his glory and excellence, the more that he delighted in 
fellowship with him, the greater must have been his anguish when 
deprived of this fellowship, an anguish which found utterance in 
these words, ‘‘ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me!” 
He was consciously enduring, so far as a perfectly human being 
can endure, those penal consequences of sin which are the ex- 
RE of the Divine displeasure against it. He did not suffer, 

e could not suffer, the agonies of a guilty conscience ; but he did 
suffer,— when he uttered these words he was suffering, as far as 
the thing is possible,—the wrath of God due to sin. He was in 
the hands of the living God as the victim for sin, and he felt 
himself to be so. The import of these awful words was fully 
understood, by being actually endured : “‘ Who knows the power 
of God’s anger? According to his fear, so is his wrath.” “It 
is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” He 
learned what subjection to the violated law of God was, by the 
things which he suffered." He had the most awful views of the 
majesty, and power, and righteousness of God, as the author and 
vindicator of the law, armed with all that judgment which is in- 
cluded in its curse,—in the act of executing the most tremendous 
threatenings of his word, and called on, in his public character, 
to inflict on him, as the surety of sinners, the full desert of their 
atrocious rebellion. When he thought of God in this way,—and 
for the moment his mind was entirely filled with the thought,— 
how could he but be troubled ? 

I have only further to remark, that in those seasons of intense 
inward agony, one of which is described in our text, we have 
reason to believe he was peculiarly exposed to the attack of ma- 
lignant spiritual beings. That was their hour and the power of 
darkness. How they distressed his mind, we do not know, for we 
have not been told; but it is easy to conceive, how irritation at 
their shameful defeats in their former attacks, would induce them, 
in the hour of Divine desertion, to redouble their assaults; with 
what extreme loathing he must have shrunk from their polluted, 
and to all but himself contaminating, intercourse; and how their 
impious and malignant suggestions must have shocked and pained 
his holy, sensible heart. very method which Satanic ingenuity 
and activity could devise and execute, to harass and perplex, to 
depress and unnerve, to torture and agonize, was then in active 
operation. 

But we must have done with this topic. The mind labors under 
such a subject of contemplation. Its greatness oppresses,—its 
strangeness confounds us. ‘Such knowledge is too wonderful for 
us. It is high, we cannot attain to it.” It is a mystery,—a mys- 
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tery of kindness. The soul of the God-man is thus troubled, that _ 
our souls might enjoy rest. 

Before closing our illustration, however, it may be proper to 
inquire,—What are the purposes which these mysterious inward 
sufferings of our Lord Jesus were intended to serve? It may be 
answered in a word or two. They were intended, like all his suf- 
ferings, to ‘make him perfect,” 7. e., fully to accomplish him as a 
Saviour; and it is easy to perceive how they did this. They 
formed an important component part of the expiation which-he 
offered for the sins of men. Mere bodily suffering, however 
severe, could not have made expiation for the sins of men, which 
are “spiritual wickednesses.” The agonies of the soul must be 
united to the pains.of the body, to form an appropriate and ade- 
quate ransom for human transgressions. The example of our 
Lord would have been incomplete, had he not showed his people 
how they ought to conduct themselves under inward troubles, 
which often form the severest part of their trials; and finally, 
without having experienced inward sufferings, he could not have 
sympathized with his people under these trials, when most of all 
they need his sympathy. But now, in deep despondency and in 
struggles with Satanic suggestions, he has a fellow-feeling with 
them. His soul has been troubled,—he has been sorrowful, ex- 
eceding sorrowful. ‘He knows what strong temptations are, for 
he has felt the same.” 


\ “Our fellow-sufferer still retains, 

| A fellow-feeling of our pains,’ 

; And still remembers in the skies, _ 
His tears, his agonies, and cries.” !2 


I.—THE EXERCISE OF OUR LORD’S MIND UNDER THESE INTERNAL 
SUFFERINGS. 


Let us now turn our attention to the second topic which our 
text brings before the mind—The exercise of our Lord’s mind 
under these inward sufferings. That is exhibited in these words, 
“What shall I say?” ‘Father, save me from this hour. But 
for this cause came I to this hour. Father, glorify thy name.’ 

It has been common to consider these words, ‘‘ What shall I 
say?” as a further expression of inward sufferings; as if they 
were equivalent to, ‘My sorrows are unspeakably great. They 
cannot be uttered in words;’ or, ‘they are such as to confound 
and stupefy me, so that I do not know what to say.’ And then, 
they who take this view, consider our Lord as under the influence 
of extreme agitation and suffering, presenting the ‘petition, 
‘Father, save me from this hour,”—deliver me from my impend- 
ing sufferings; and then they apprehend him as checking himself 
by the thought, “For this cause [ came unto this hour;” and pre- 
senting, instead of the prayer, ‘save me from this hour,” the pe- 
tition, ‘‘ Father, glorify thy name.” 


12 Logan. 13 “Quid dicam? non quid eligam. Coll, Phil. i. 22.”-—Brnexn. 
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I cannot help thinking, that this is not the just view of the 
subject. There can be no doubt, that our Lord’s inward suffer- 
ings were such as no human language could adequately describe, 
and their effect on any mere human being, would have been to 
confound and stupefy, and probably to induce one, without refer- 
ence to consequences, to pray God to save him from what, in the 
very prospect, had so agonized his inmost soul. But I do not 
think that our Saviour could have presented the petition, “save 
me from this hour,” in the only sense the words seem capable of 
bearing, ‘deliver me from dying.’ He reproved sharply his dis- 
ciples when they would have dissuaded him from it. He was 
straitened till the baptism of blood was accomplished. _ He de- 
sired with desire to eat the Passover, which he knew was to be 
succeeded by his death. In the garden, indeed, he prayed that 
that cup should pass from him; but that cup was not the cup of 
death, but the overwhelming anguish that then oppressed his spirit. 

Keeping in view the absolute perfection of our Saviour’s 
character, the following seems a more satisfactory mode of ex- | 
plaining these very remarkable words. ‘The words, “ what shall 
I say,” appear to express the deliberating of our Lord’s mind, 
as to what course he should follow in his present circumstances 
of deep inward distress; q. d., ‘To what quarter shall I turn for 
relief under this intolerable load? It is needless to turn to men. 
The great body of men are no way disposed to pity me, and even 
those who love me best, can do little in sympathizing with what 
they can so little understand; they can do little to relieve me. 
I turn to God: and what shall Isay to Him? He can sustain, 
he can comfort, he can deliver me. Shall I say, “ Father, save 
me from this hour”? Shall I ask him to release me from my 
covenant engagements? I have become surety for strangers, 
and am smarting for it. Shall I beseech him to cancel the bond? 
No; “for this cause“ I came unto this hour.” ‘To offer up an 
atoning sacrifice in my death, is the great design of all the 
Divine decrees and operations, which have brought me to this 
point. And shall the decrees of the Eternal be frustrated ?— 
shall the oracles of ancient prophecy be falsified ?—shall the re- 
demption of men’s souls, which is precious, cease for ever? No; 
I will not say, ‘save me from this hour.” Iwill say, ‘“ glorify 
thy name,’—display thy perfections,—promote thy glory,— 
finish thy work in righteousness; I am ready, I am willing, 
notwithstanding this horror of darkness, to meet all the suffer- 
ings of the appointed hour. Let the end be gained. I quarrel 
not with the means. Oppressed: nature may suggest the wish, 
“save me from this hour,” but enlightened reason, holy principle, 
forbids it to be indulged, even for a moment.’ “ Glorify th 
name” (that is, in other words, ‘manifest thy character’): ‘I 


14 “We cannot exactly determine to what dia roiro refers. We might supply 
Ou abré TobTo 6 rapdrret we. Kuthymius thus interprets dia roiro érnpyOyv toc 
Tod viv Kalpod did TO drobaveiv év TovTw. The prayer wdrep, Jogador k. T. A, takes the 
place of mdrep,, ododv ue.” —THoLucg, 
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have come to reveal thee, the Father,—and this is the sum of 
my desire, that thou shouldest be glorified in me, both in life 
and in death. Let the revelation be’ completed, at whatever 
expense of agony. Let thine omnipotence be manifested in 
inflicting on me, the willingly-devoted victim for human guilt, 
the adequate manifestation of thy displeasure against that evil 
and bitter thing, and in sustaining my human frame under what, 
in itself, is enough to crush the universe. Let thy wisdom be 
manifest in gaining the best of ends,—thy glory, m the salva- 
tion of an innumerable company of otherwise hopelessly lost 
immortals, by the strangest, yet the best, means, “making him 
who knew no sin, to be sin,”—in taking the wise in their own 
craftiness,—in destroying, by my death, him that has the power 
of death,—in making the apparent triumph of thine enemies, the 
means of their complete and lasting overthrow. Let thy right- 
eousness be manifested in the execution of the just penalty of 
thy law for transgression, and in the rich reward of him who 
“suffered, the Just One in the room of the unjust.” Let thy 
faithfulness be manifested in the fulfilment, both of threatenings 
and of promises, the most unlikely to be fulfilled. Let thy 
mercy be manifested in the number of the saved,—in the num- 
ber, and value, and endurance of the blessings bestowed on them 
—and above all, in the means employed to make their salvation 
consistent with, illustrative of, the perfections of thy character, 
and the principles of thy government, even in the not sparing 
thy Son, but delivering him up as a sacrificial victim in the room 
of them all.’ ¥ 

In this exercise of the Saviour’s mind, under his inward 
sufferings, there is much to fix our attention, and draw forth our 
admiration. He is neither sullenly silent, nor fretfully querulous. 
Though knowing that he deserved no suffering, still less such 
suffering, he makes no complaint. He does not “open his 
‘mouth, and curse his day.” He does not lose self-possession. 
The rational part of his nature, under the influence of religious 
principle, keeps the sentient and emotional part of his nature in 
due restraint. He considers what is right and befitting in his 
strange and most trying circumstances, and acts accordingly. 
He goes not to man, but to God, for consolation and relief. 
He will not ask for that which, though in itself most desirable to 
human feeling, was, he knew, inconsistent with the Divine de- 
sign. He subordinates everything to what is, and ought to be, 
the great end of the universe—the manifestation of the Divine 
glory ; and not only is willing to submit to whatever is necessary 
to the attainment of this, but is desirous that, at whatever expense 
of suffering to him, that end may be attained. 

What a beautiful display of character is here made by our 
Saviour, in this exercise of that love which is the fulfilling of the 
law! Love to God, in the form of entire submission to his will— 
devotedness to his glory ; love to man, in a readiness to suffer the 
extreme of shame and agony, in becoming obedient to death— 
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death under the curse—the death of the cross—for our salvation. 
If we have a particle of spiritual discernment, such calm, princi- 
pled, disinterested, self-sacrificing love, must call forth the senti- 
ments of adoring esteem, gratitude, and love. If it do not, we 
prove clearly that our mind is not in accordance with the mind 
of God; for so well pleased was the eternal Father with his right- 
eous servant—his beloved Son—in this manifestation of un- 
changed, unchangeable, devotion to the great end of his mission, 
in circumstances the most trying, that he broke the awful silence 
_ which he generally maintains, and, from the most excellent glory, 
through the opening heavens, proclaimed his acceptance. of the 
petition, and his complacency in the petitioner,— Then came 
there a voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and I 
will glorify it again.” 


Iil.—THE FATHER’S APPROBATION OF THE SAVIOUR’S EXERCISE OF 
MIND UNDER HIS INTERNAL SUFFERINGS. 


This Divine approbation of our Lord’s exercise of mind under 
his inward sufferings, is the last topic to. which the text calls our 
attention. The words just quoted contain in them the great prin- 
ciple of Divine operation. The whole universe is a system of 
Divine manifestation: God has glorified his name, and will glorify 
it. This is the whole history of the past and the future. He has 
manifested himself, and will more and more manifest himself, to 
be what he is—the infinitely powerful and wise, the infinitely 
holy and benignant Being. But the words before us plainly refer 
to a particular economy of manifestation, compared with which 
all other manifestations are but as “the hiding” of his glory,— 
his manifestation of himself in the person and work of his incar- 
nate Son, as the great Mediator between God and man—the 
Saviour of a lost race. . 

God had already glorified his name, and manifested his charac- 
ter, by Christ Jesus. The faithfulness, the power, and the mercy 
of Jehovah, had been gloriously displayed in the incarnation of 
the eternal Word: his faithfulness, in fulfilling his great promise 
to the church,—his power, his bringing into personal union na- 
tures so distant as the Divine and human, his mercy, in not with- 
holding his Son, his only Son, when the salvation of lost men re- 
quired his interposition. In the doctrine of Jesus Christ, the 
character of God, as holy love, was more fully unfolded than. it 
had been in any former revelation. His miracles were all of them 
manifestations of divine power and mercy; and, in the habitual 
temper and behavior of him who was “God manifest in flesh,” 
the moral beauties of the Divine character were so displayed, as 
that it might be truly said, that he who saw the Son saw the 
Father. ‘The glory of God was ‘in the face of his Son,” when 
“he dwelt among men, full of grace and of truth.” He was the 
visible image of the invisible God. 

The declaration, “I have glorified my name in thee,” was fitted 
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to comfort and sustain the Saviour’s heart. It was just equivalent 
to the declaration, ‘Hitherto the great purpose of thy mission has 
been fully accomplished. Thou camest to make known my name, 
and thou hast done so. The Father has been glorified in and by 
the Son. “Thou art my beloved Son: in thee I am well pleased.” 

The second declaration is a more direct answer to our Lord’s 
prayer, “Glorify thy name,”—‘T will glorify it again.” ‘I will 
glorify it in the awful events of “that hour,” the prospect of the 
inward agonies of which has filled thy soul with apprehension, 
and in the events which shall be its results,’ There never was 
such a manifestation of the Divine glory as in the cross of Christ — 
‘Christ crucified is the power of God and the wisdom of God.” 
To use the words of M‘Laurin, the first of our Scottish theolo- 
gians, ‘‘Here shine spotless justice, incomprehensible wisdom, 
and infinite love, all at once; none of them darkens or eclipses 
the other; every one of them gives a lustre to the rest; they min- 
gle their beams, and shine with united, eternal, splendor. ‘The 
just Judge, the merciful Father, the wise Governor,—no other 
object gives such a display of all these perfections; yea, all the 
objects we know give not such a display as any one of them. 
Nowhere does justice appear so terribly awful, mercy so sweetly 
amiable, or wisdom so unfathomly profound. The glories that 
are found separately in the other works of God, are found united 
here. The joys of heaven glorify God’s goodness; the pains of 
hell glorify his justice; the cross of Christ glorifies both of them 
in a more remarkable way than heaven or hell glorifies any of 
them. The justice of God is more awfully displayed in the suf- 
ferings of Christ, as the substitute of sinners, than in the torments 
of devils; and his mercy is far more brightly manifested in these 
_ sufferings, than in the joys of angels.” 

But the Divine declaration looks beyond the event of the 
atoning death of our Lord to its glorious results. The declara- 
tion is equivalent to—‘I will glorify my name; I will manifest 
my power, and wisdom, and faithfulness, and kindness, in ful- 
filling all the “exceeding great and precious promises” made to 
thee in the eternal council; I will show myself to be the God 
that keepeth covenant; I will “ not leave thy soul in hell, neither 
shalt thou, my Holy One, see corruption ;” “ I will show thee 
the path of life ;” I will say to thee, “Sit on my right hand, till 
thine enemies are made thy footstool ;” “I will giye thee the 
heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the 
earth for thy possession ;” “the great shall be thy portion, the 
mighty thy spoil;” “thou shalt see of the travail of thy soul, 
and be satisfied ;” “thou shall be the light of the Gentiles, and 
my salvation to the ends of the earth ;” “in thee shall my glory 
be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.””* The resur- 
rection, and ascension, and glorification of our Lord—the effusion 
of the Holy Ghost—the overthrow of the kingdom of Satan— 
the conversion of the world—the eternal salvation of an inaumer- 


15 Psal, xvi. 10,11; cx. 1; ii. 8. Isa. lili, 12; xlix. 6; xl. 5. 
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able company of our self-ruined race,—all these glorious events, 
embodying in them a manifestation of the name of Jehovah, are 
promised jn these pregnant words, “I will glorify my name.” . 

This declaration was intended and calculated to sustain the 
mind of the God-man under the pressure of his unspeakable 
agonies, as well as to confirm the faith of his followers, and pre- 
pare them for the severe trial to which it was to be exposed. 
This is not inconsistent with what follows—when our Lord says, » 
“This voice came not because of me, but for your sakes,”—these 
words plainly meaning, ‘This voice came not solely or chiefly 
for my sake, as if it had been necessary to make me stedfast to 
my purpose to finish the work given me todo.’ This declara- 
tion seems plainly like the visit of the angel im the garden, to 
have comforted him; for we find him immediately adding, ‘‘ Now 
is the judgment of this world, now shall the prince of this world 
be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw 
all men to me.” And not long after we find him saying, “‘ Now 
is the Son of man glorified, and God is glorified in him. If God 
be glorified in him, God shall also glorify him in himself, and 
shall straightway glorify him.” 

Thus have I shortly considered the interesting topics which 
the text brings before our mind. The inward sufferings of the 
incarnate Son of God—the exercise of his mind under these sug- 
ferings—and the Divine approbation of this exercise of mind, m1- 
raculously manifested. 

The subject is replete with important practical instruction. 
Our time only permits us to glance at a small portion of it. 

It tells the impenitent sinner what he must endure, if he ob- 
stinately refuses to avail himself of the ‘redemption that is in 
Christ through his blood.” The sinner who dares to meet a 
holy God at the judgment-seat, unshielded by the atonement of 
Christ, may here see what he has to expect. How shall he en- 
dure—endure for ever—what filled the soul of the incarnate 
Son, as the substitute of sinners, with insupportable anguish, 
and made him say, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled’””—“ My soul is 
sorrowful, exceeding sorrowful—sorrowful even unto death”? 
“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
Ah, “can thy hands be strong, and thy heart endure, in the 
day that he shall deal- with thee?” ‘“ He”—Jehovah—“ has 
spoken it; He will do it.” “If these things be done in the 
green tree, what shall be done in the dry?” If he spared not 
his Son, when he bare your sins, think you he will spare you, 
when you appear before him bearing your own sins? Oh, ere 
it be too late, in the faith of this truth, seek, what you shall 
assuredly find, security in his atonement. ‘This man is a hiding- 
place from the storm, a refuge from the tempest.” ‘‘Give glory 
to God” by accepting of his proffered grace, “before your feet 
stumble on the dark mountains” of hopeless ruin.” 

It bids the Christian rejoice in the thought, that the cup of 
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wrath, which his sins have deserved, has been drunk to the dregs 
by his divine Saviour, and that, instead of it, there is put into his 
hand the cup of salvation.— oa 


“Then—then he paid that dreadful debt, 
Which men could never pay; . 
And gave those honors to the law, 
Which sinners took away. 


“Now shall his chosen people find 
Salvation in his name; 
For he hath borne thy heavy load 
Of sorrow, pain, and shame. 


“Twas in a most accepted time, 
His prayer arose on high ; 
And for his sake the Lord will hear 
The needy when they ery.”!7 


Let the Christian, in the anguish of Jesus, see the fonndation of 
his own joy—the security of his happiness. Let him love that 
Saviour who so loved him, as willingly to submit to unspeakable 
anguish of spirit, as well as extreme bodily pain, to obtain his 
salvation. Let him, in his hours of deep mental suffering—and 
few Christians are strangers to these—seek relief in the sympathy 
of Jesus; and, in the faith of his atoning agonies, he will be en- 
led, with ‘‘ Christian” at the sepulchre into which his burden 
fell, to say with a merry heart, “‘ He has given me rest by his sor- 
row, and life by his death;"* Let him, under all affliction, en- 
deavor to manifest the calm, self-possessed, pious, benignant, self- 
sacrificing spirit, with which Jesus bore his heaviest afflictions— 
his soul-sufferings,—and let him rejoice that it is the benignant 
purpose of his Father, and our Father, that all our sufferings, as 
well as his, shall be made conducive to the manifestation of his 
excellence—to the glory of his name—in our salvation. 

To us, In our present circumstances, christian brethren, the 
language of the text is, Hasten to the communion-table, where, in 
significant emblems, are placed before you the memorials both of 
the bodily and mental sufferings of our Lord Jesus; and, while 
you contemplate and use these memorials as he has appointed, oh, 
rest with unshaken, with increasing confidence, in the atonement 
made by these sufferings; drink into the spirit of love to God, 
and love to man, in which that atonement was made; and anew 
devote yourselves to that manifestation of the Divine character— 
that glorifying of the name of God, which is the great object 
which the great God himself constantly prosecutes—the great ob 
ject which holy angels are constantly prosecuting—the great ob- 
ject for which you were created at first, and created anew, re- 
deemed by the Son, and regenerated by the Spirit; and, in pros- 
ecuting this object, rejoice that you run no hazard of disappoint- 
ment. ‘The voice still sounds trom the excellent glory, “I have 
glorified my name. and I will glorify it again.” 


17 Glas. 18 Bunyan. 


EXPOSITION XVIII. 


THE DEATH OF CHRIST, AND ITS RESULTS. 


Joun xm. 31-33.—“ Now is the judgment of this world: now shall the prince of 
this world be cast out. And I, if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me. (This he said, signifying what death he should die.”) 


“My thoughts are not your thoughts, neither are your ways 
my ways, saith the Lord. For as the heavens are higher than 
the earth, so are my ways higher than your ways, and my thoughts 
than your thoughts.”* This is a wide-reaching declaration, and 
receives proof and illustration in every department of the Divine 
works and ways. 

The objects which He prosecutes, and the means which He em- 
ploys to obtain them, are all worthy of his infinite grandeur and 
excellence, and show him to be indeed “ wonderful in counsel and 
excellent in working.” But, for that very reason, his objects are 
often not our objects; and even when they are, in the measure in 
which our feeble minds can grasp them, his means are not the 
means we should think of employing in order to secure them. 

This is true, not only of men, but of angels. He does what 
they never could have thought of as likely to be done; and he 
does what he has determined on, .and told them he has determined 
on, in a way which they never could have anticipated,—in a way 
which constrains these holy and wise beings to stand amazed at 
“the depth of the riches of his knowledge and wisdom,” and ac- 
knowledge that ‘his judgments are unsearchable, and his ways 
past finding out.” 

The angels are very holy, benevolent, wise, and powerful, and 
the objects which they contemplate as desirable to be accom- 
plished, must be of a corresponding nature; but the restoration 
of fallen man—one of God’s objects—never would have been one 
of theirs. With the unalterable doom of their own sinning brethren 
before their minds, the recovery of sinning man might seem not 
only something plainly beyond their reach, but something which, 
in reference to its bearings on the Divine glory, and the generai 
well-being of his universe, was not to be thought of, not even to 
be wished; and on learning, no doubt with amazement, that it 
was one of the objects of God, the means they would have thought 
of employing for the purpose, must assuredly, would not have 
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been those which he had determined to employ—which he has 
actually employed. They would never have thought of “God” 
being “ manifest in flesh,’"—of the Word who ‘‘in the beginning 
was with God, who was God,” becoming “flesh,” and ‘ dwelling 
among men,”—of the ‘‘Son of God” becoming “the Son of man,” 
—of the great Lawgiver being “made under the law,” his own 
law, made under it, not only in its precept, but in its penalty,— 
“that the Holy one of God” should be ‘made sin,”—the ever- 
blessed One ‘‘a curse,”—that their Lord, whom they counted it. 
honor and delight to worship, should ‘take on him the form of a 
servant,”—that “the Just One” should die “in the room of the 
unjust, that they might be brought to God,” and death be abolish- 
ed, and he who had the power of death vanquished, and spoiled, 
and destroyed. It is probable that, as the salvation of men could 
never have been one of their objects, so the means of obtaining 
it, after they knew that it was one of God’s objects, must have 
appeared utterly beyond the reach of their intellects to discover, 
or even to conjecture; but it is absolutely certain they never 
could have conjectured the truth—they never could have thought 
that man’s salvation was to be accomplished thus. Oh, no! The 
destruction of a thousand sinning worlds must have appeared to 
them a probable thing in comparison of the incarnation and vica- 
rious sufferings, and expiatory death, of the Only-begotten of 
God. 

This, the most extraordinary of all demonstrations, that God’s 
ways are not like the ways of his creatures, whether men or an- 
gels; that ‘his thoughts are not as their thoughts;” but that, “as 
the heaven is higher than the earth, so are his ways higher than 
their ways, and his thoughts than their thoughts,” is strikingly 
brought before our minds in those very remarkable words of our 
Lord, that are about to become the subject of our consideration. 
The world is about to be judged. The prince of this world, that 
mighty and terrible one, is to be driven from the throne he had 
usurped, and his miserable vassals are to be brought, in vast mul- 
titudes, to submit themselves to his victor and their Saviour. Great 
and glorious objects! But how are they to be accomplished! 
Knowing, as we do, that the great agent in these mighty and truly 
godlike enterprises is the only-begotten and well-beloved Son of 
the Highest—the brightness of his glory—the express image of 
his person, would not “our thoughts” have suggested that he 
should descend into the world he was to regenerate, in his own 
glory, and that of his Father, and of the holy angels, with a pomp 
and magnificence as little as possible beneath the infinite grandeur 
of his nature and the glorious majesty of his kingdom, terrifying 
the rebellious into submission by the lightnings of his anger, and 
winning their hearts by the mild glories of his condescension and 
love; banishing at once all the varied forms of evil, both moral 
and physical, from the earth, and introducing in their room uni- 
versal and perfect knowledge, and holiness, and happiness. How 
different God's thoughts from our thoughts, God’s ways from our 
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ways! The Son of God must become the Son of man; and he 
must be lifted up—and lifted up, not as we would have expected, 
first to the throne of David, and then to the throne of the world, 
and then to the throne of the universe; but lifted up so as to die 
~—lifted up as Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness—lifted 
up on the cross—the accursed tree of shame and agony—and die 
there, deserted of God, execrated by man, tormented by devils, 
the victim for a world’s transgression. , 

Yet this thought is not only different from, but higher than, 
man’s thoughts; this way not only different from, but higher than, 
man’s ways. ‘The foolishness of God,” which is indeed his “ wis- 
dom in a mystery,” is wiser than man’s wisdom; “the weakness 
of God,” which is indeed “the hiding of his power,” is stronger 
than man’s power.’ This was the only way in which these great 
objects could be accomplished in consistency with, in illustration 
of, the perfections of the Divine nature, the principles of the Divine 
government, and the well-being of the intelligent creation; and 
in this way they are all in process of being accomplished in a 
manner which shows forth the unfathomable depth of the Divine 
wisdom—the immaculate beauties of the Divine holiness—the 
terrific glories of the Divine justice—the resistless energy of the 
Divine power—and the unsearchable riches of the Divine grace, 
securing “glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth”— 
“Grace reigning through righteousness unto eternal life.” “It 
became him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all things,” 
. to judge the world, and cast out its rebel prince, and draw all 
men to his Conqueror and their Saviour, by appointing that that 
Saviour, his own Son, should be lifted up on a gibbet, between 
earth and heaven, as an accursed one, unworthy to have a place 
in either; and on the cross, as on a high altar, as the Lamb of 
God, to take away the sins of the world, and thus make peace 
between earth and heaven. 

To these high themes let us now devoutly turn our minds, and 
contemplate, in succession, the views which the passage before us 
gives us of the Saviour’s death, and its results:—His death, ‘he 
is lifted up from the earth ;” its results, ‘‘the world is judged, the 
prince of this world is cast out, and all men are drawn to him who 
was lifted up from the earth.” 


L—THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 


Let us first, then, attend to the view here given us of our Lord’s 
death. ‘And I,” says he, ‘‘if I be lifted up from the earth,” or 
rather, ‘‘ when* I shall have been lifted up from the earth.” Had 
it not been for the explanatory note of the evangelist, ‘'This he 
said, signifying what death he should die,” and the obvious refer- 
ence to our Lord’s own saying on a previous occasion, ‘‘ As Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of 
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man be lifted up,” which he explains as meaning his being so given 
by his Father for men, as that they, believing in him, might not 
perish, but have eternal life—2. e., devoted by him to suffering in 
their room, that they might be saved from suffering,—we might 
have supposed that the reference here was rather to his exaltation 
than to his humiliation. - As it is, there can be no doubt that the 
expression is intended to fix the mind on the fact of his death, 
the manner of his death, and the nature of his death. It in- 
timates that he was to die, to die on the cross, to die on the cross 
a victim. 


A 


8 1. The fact of his death predicted. 


It was a wonderful thing that Hx should die. Death, in the 
case of men generally, is often termed their debt to nature. 
The thought is not an accurate one. Man, the creature of God, 
originally owed no such debt to nature. His nature bade him 
live, not die. It is the debt which man, the sinner, owes to justice. 
Death is not a natural result of the original constitution of man, 
but a penal evil introduced in consequence of his transgression 
of the Divine law. Death is a monstrous thing; and the in- 
stinctive feelings of nature, in this case, as in many others, are 
more to be credited than the plausible speculations of a vain 
philosophy. It is, now that man is a sinner, no wonderful thing 
that he should die. It would, indeed, be very wonderful were it 
otherwise, after He who cannot lie has declared, in reference to 
our sinning progenitor and federal representative, “Dust thou 
art, and unto dust shalt thou return.” This is now the estab- 
lished rule, “It is appointed unto men once to die;” “by one 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin; and so death 
passed upon all men, for that all have sinned.”* But our Lord 
was a man and not a sinner—a man who knew no sin—in whom 
was no sin—‘“ holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners” 
—in the likeness of sinful flesh, but, though a partaker of flesh 
and blood, no partaker of sinful flesh—one who, in the womb, 
from the womb, was ‘a holy thing”’—one who always did the 
things that pleased his Father, who delighted to do his will, who 
found the doing it his meat and. drink—a necessity of his moral 
nature—one completely free from error, and guilt, and depravity 
—all whose thoughts, and feelings, and volitions were in perfect 
accordance with the mind and will of God. How came he to 
be numbered among transgressors so as to die? how was. it that 
death dared to lay his sacrilegious hand on the holy thing born 
of the Virgin? how came he, who alone of all human kind ever 
did, ever could, merit eternal life,—to receive, not the life which 
is the reward of obedience, but the death which is the wages of 
sin, from the righteous Judge, who renders to all men according 
to their works, and causes them to receive according to their 
ways ? 

This is strange enough; but in this death of our Lord there 
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is something stranger still. This perfectly holy man was in per- 
sonal union with the Divinity. He was an incarnation of the 
uncreated Word—a manifestation of the eternal life which was 
with the Father before the foundation of the world. The man 
Christ Jesus was the Only-begotten of God. He was in the 
form of God; and though he did not grasp at the manifestation 
of equality with God—did not make an ostentatious display of it, 
as if it had been a prey—such equality was not, on that account, 
the less his undoubted possession, his rightful prerogative. The 
idea of such a union between a man and Divinity is overwhelm- 
ingly strange, but, on appropriate and adequate evidence, by no 
means incredible. Such evidence we have in great abundance ; 
and it is, I trust, as it ought to be, one of the things “ most 
surely believed among us,” that he who was made of the seed of 
David, according to the flesh, is ‘‘ over all, God blessed forever.” 
This, without controversy, great mystery, “God manifest in the 
flesh,” is the very “pillar and ground of the truth” as it is in 
Jesus.° 

Supposing such a union to exist, abstractly considered, no- 
thing, doubtless, could be conceived as more improbable than 
that he who was the subject of it, the God-man, should die. 
Surely, we should be apt to say, nothing so closely connected 
with the Living One—with Him who alone hath immortality— 
“who is, and was, and is to come’—who liveth for ever and 
ever—can ever die. The Jews, on the supposition that Jesus 
meant to claim Messiahship when he called himself the Son of 
man, express astonishment that, since the Messiah was, as they 
read their law, to abide for ever, he should speak of being lifted 
up from the earth, which they understood of being removed from 
the eawh. Such an event seemed to them quite inconsistent 
with his doing the work of the Messiah; and, certainly, to the 
eye of human reason, the holy man, the God-man Jesus, raised 
up for the express purpose of dethroning Satan, and redeeming 
mankind, seems to take a strange way for accomplishing his 
object when he parts with his life. This seems the way to any- 
thing rather than to the judgment of the world, the casting out 
of its prince, and the drawing all men to himself. 


§ 2. The manner of his death described. 


But the means will appear still more strangely to contrast with 
the intended effect, in this first and greatest of the works of God, 
when we attend to the second thing suggested by our Lord’s an- 
nunciation of his approaching death. His words not only inti- 
mate the fact of his approaching death, but its manner,—cruci- 
fixion. That it was our Lord’s design to give a dark hint 
respecting the manner of his death—a hint which the facts of the 
case should ere long make plain—is distinctly asserted by the 
evangelist: “ This he said, signifying what death he should die.” 
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The mystery seems to thicken on us. When we think what 
he is to do—judge the world, cast out its prince, draw all men to 
himself—it seems very strange that the immaculately holy man, 
that the undoubtedly divine man, should die at all. But if he is 
to die at all, if the ends of his mission require it, and his love 
makes him willing to submit to it, surely, we should have been 
apt to say, surely the bands of mortality will be in his case gently 
unloosed,—surely the figure will in his case become all but a 
reality—when he dies he will fall asleep—death, if it must be his 
portion, will be so in its least alarming and shocking form; or, — 
if he is to die by violence, surely it must be as a conquering 
hero, insensible to the wounds by which his victory has been 

secured, and receiving, in the mournful congratulations and tear- 
ful rejoicings of his followers, saved from slavery by his prowess, 
touching tokens of their admiration and gratitude, and of their 
deep-felt conviction that even liberty, with all its blessings, was 
but too dearly purchased by the sacrifice of such a life, and could 
be but imperfectly enjoyed without him, who had won it for 
them, and bestowed it on them. But no;—he must die by the 
hand of public justice as a sentenced malefactor, like a felonious 
slave. He must die a death of foul opprobrium and protracted 
torture, such as, happily, no part of our earth, except that un- 
visited with the humanizing influence of the religion of him who 
hung on the cross, can now exhibit an example of. 

In no page of man’s history is the depravity of his nature more 
distinctly recorded, than in that which treats of capital punish- 
ments. Whether, in any case, it be expedient, or even lawful, 
for man to take away life in the punishment of crime—to take 
what the law did not give, and what the law cannot restore—to 
do what makes it impossible that one great end of punishment 
should be gained, so far as the criminal is concerned—reforma- 
tion; and what seems, if we may trust extensive experience and 
observation, in reference to others who most need the lesson, to 
be fully as much fitted to harden as to deter—to cut short the 
term of an immortal being’s probation for eternity, and to speed 
him on to the judgment-seat, where the irreversible sentence for 
an endless futurity must’be passed, prepared or unprepared—far 
most probably, utterly unprepared,—whether, I say, it be, in 
any case, expedient, or even right, to make man pay his life as 
the forfeit for his transgressions of the laws of\ society, is a ques- 
tion on which wise and good men are not yet agreed; though, I 
should think, scarcely anything but a strong conviction, well or 
ill founded, that the Author of human life hag declared it to be 
his will that he who sheddeth man’s blood should have his blood 
shed by man—a persuasion that God has not only permitted, but 
commanded, murder to be punished by taking the life of the 
murderer—could lead any wise and good man to take the affirm- 
ative side in such an argument. 

But whatever we may think of this question, all who know 
anything of history are agreed that the malignity and hard- 
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heartedness of depraved men have been strikingly displayed in 
multiplying unnecessarily the offences which expose to this ex- 
treme punishment, and in attaching to its infliction many cireum- 
stances of pain, and shame, and horror, which, while they added 
largely to the sufferings of the individual, were in no way cal- 
culated to promote the only legitimate object which public justice 
can contemplate in such revolting inflictions—the deterring others 
from the commission of similar enormities. Among those modes 
of punishment, invented rather to glut individual revenge than 
to satisfy public justice—monuments of a state of savage barbar- 
ism which have sometimes continued to exist, frightful anomalies, 
amid the institutions and customs of a civilized age—the mode 
of death to which our Lord was looking forward may be con- 
sidered as possessing a bad pre-eminence. 

The punishment of the cross seems to have originated among 
the Romans, a people remarkable for their ferocious and san- 
guinary disposition,—and even among them it was inflicted only 
on offenders of the lowest grade in society, and of the greatest 
atrocity of guilt. After being stripped of his garments and lac- 
erated by rods, the criminal condemned to this horrible punish- 
ment was fastened to the cross, which was formed of a large 
plank of timber with a transverse beam near one of the extremi- 
ties. To this tremendous instrument of torture and death the 
sentenced convict was fastened by iron bolts driven through the 
hands and the feet, the feet being nailed to the longitudinal post, 
and the hands in an extended posture to the extremities of the 
transverse beam. In some cases, the body seems to have been 
partially supported by a narrow seat attached to the upright post ; 
in others, the whole weight seems to have been left to hang on 
the wounded hands and feet. The horrid machine, with its pit- 
iable burden, was then raised, and placed with violence in a hole 
dug in the earth; and, being fixed there, the miserable victim 
was left to perish in lingering dreadfultorments. As none of the 
parts essential to life, such as the brain, or the heart, or the lungs, 
were immediately injured—none of the vital functions, such as 
respiration or the circulation of the blood, directly impeded— 
and none of the large blood-vessels set open—the death was 
usually slow, while the multitude of nerves which terminate in 
the hands and feet, giving these parts the nicest sensibility, being 
wounded, torn, and tortured by the rugged nails, the suffering 
was exquisitely severe. The crucified man, during the hours, 
and sometimes days, in which he hung on the cross, must have 
suffered every moment more than the pangs of the most agonized 
dissolution. 

Crucifixion was, moreover, a mode of punishment as oppro- 
brious as it was painful. It was appropriated to slaves, a class of 
men whom the ancients—as indeed all, among whom the most 
unnatural and criminal usage of slavery prevails, seem apt to do 
—appear to have considered as an inferior order of beings, and 
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scarcely, if at all, possessed of the rights or entitled to the sym- 
pathies of humanity. si sted ; 
Yet it was thus that the Son of man must die, in order to the 
judgment of the world, the expulsion of its prince, and the 
drawing of all men to himself. Hz did not look like the Judge 
of the world, or the Conqueror of its prince, who was crucified in 
weakness; nor did it seem likely that he, from whom men hid 
their faces, turning aside from such a spectacle of horror and 
shame, at whom many were astonished, “his face being more 
marred than that of any man, and his form than that of any of 
the sons of men,” should “stand for an ensign to the people,”— 
‘that “to him the Gentiles should seek,” while “his rest”— 
strange contrast to his agony—‘ should be glorious,”—-when 
“kings should shut their mouths at him,’—when ‘all kings 
should fall down before him, and all nations serve him.” Yet 
so it was. ‘That crown of thorns was, as it were, the very 
material out of which was formed the crown of fine gold which 
was to be set on his head. For the agony of the cross, he has 
been made “most blessed for ever ;” and for its ignominy, ‘his 
glory is great in Jehovah’s salvation; honor and majesty have 
been laid upon him.’” What an idea does it give us of our 
Lord’s magnanimity, that with a distinct anticipation that he 
must suffer all this in the course of a very few days, he could 
calmly, triumphantly say, ‘I, when I shall be lifted up from the 
earth, will draw all men unto me?” 


§ 3. The nature of his death unfolded. 


But our Lord’s words intimate not only the fact of his ap- 
proaching death, and the manner of that approaching death, but 
also its nature, as connected with the results which he with 
certainty anticipated were to flow from it,—the judgement of the 
world, the expulsion of its prince, and the drawing of all men to 
him. The manner of the death-punishment indicated its nature. 
It was penal; and when you take into account the fact of his 
sinlessness, it indicated that, in this case, it was vicarious and 
expiatory. If we do not distinctly perceive this, we must be 
unable to perceive the connection between our Lord’s death and 
the results represented as flowing from it. For any one to say, 
“Tam about to be crucified,” was equivalent to saying, ‘I am 
about to die as a criminal—as a victim to violated law—by the 
hand of offended justice. In the mouth of a Jew, the words 
would have peculiar significance. Crucifixion was not a Jewish 
punishment; death by suspension in any way was not. But 
the bodies of criminals who had paid the forfeit of their lives as 
an expiation for their offence, by being stoned or otherwise put 
to death, were, by express statute, to be hung on a tree,—ex- 
posed on a gibbet, which was in the form of a cross,—as a token ‘ 
that they had been deprived of life on account of crime. Hence 
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the expression, “Cursed is every one who hangeth on a tree.” 
Every one hanged on a tree, exposed on a gibbet, has been exe- 
cuted for crime. 

This seems to make the death of our Lord—the holy man— 
the Divine man—more wonderful still; and appears, at first 
view, to militate more and more against the results which it was 
intended to produce. Is he likelier to be the judge of the world, 
that he dies a condemned criminal? Is the victim for sin to be 
conqueror of Satan? Is a man, crucified as a traitor and blas- 
phemer, likely to attract followers? 

There can be no doubt that the death of our Lord was penal. 
Men meant it so, though, as they meant it, it was unjust. God 
meant it so; and as he meant it, it was the just expression of 
holy displeasure against sin. Christ died for sins; he was made 
acurse. The death of Christ was the manifestation of God’s ab- 
horrence of iniquity. 

But of whose iniquity? Not that of the immaculate, ‘perfect 
sufferer. There was no iniquity in him. Men drew the con- 
clusion, from the number, and continuousness, and variety, and 
severity of his sufferings, that he must be a great sinner, to be so 
“smitten, stricken of God, and afflicted,” though none of them 
could convict him of sin. Hven the judge who condemned him 
to die, declared that he found no fault in him. The true account 
of the matter is that long ago given by the evangelic prophet, 
—‘ He was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised for 
our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was upon him; he 
bare the sins of many. All we like sheep had gone astray; we 
had turned every one to his own way, and the Lord laid on him 
the iniquity of us all.” “EHxaction was made, and he became 
answerable ;”*—that given by the holy apostles, he “became a 
curse in our room,” we being deservedly accursed. He “suffered 
the just in the room of the unjust.” He “bare our sins,” not 
his own, “in his body to the tree ;”” and thus “ Messiah was 
cut off, but not for himself,” but for us sinners. 

This view of our Lord’s death increases the mystery of his 
love; but it removes in a great degree the mystery, both of his 
sufferings generally, and of their peculiar form. We shall wonder 
to all eternity, and our wonder will continually increase, that he 
should have taken our place; but we cease even now to wonder 
that, having taken our place, he met our deserts. 

When we take into account our Lord’s absolute moral purity 
and perfection, we are driven to the conclusion, that his penal 
death was vicarious; and when we take into account his divinity, 
we are drawn into the conclusion, that they were expiatory— 
that they were intended—and that they have been effectual for 
‘ that for which nothing else could have been effectual—for the 
expiation of man’s guilt, the ransom of man’s soul. If he who 
died is indeed the image of the invisible God,—the Prince of the 
whole creation,—the Creator, and Preserver, and Proprietor of 
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all things—who “is before all things, and by whom all things 
subsist,”—assuredly “in him we have redemption through his 
blood.” His stripes heal us. He has made an efficacious sacri- 
fice for sin, when he offered up himself. He has taken away sin. 
He has “ finished transgression, made an end of sin, and brought 
in an everlasting righteousness.” His death, being the punish- 
ment of our offences, is our justification; and, being our justifi- 
vation, leads, in the first instance, to his resurrection, to be 
followed in the due order by ours. Yes, the “blood of Christ 
who, through the eternal Spirit, offered up himself a sacrifice 
without spot unto God, purges the conscience from dead works to 
serve the living God.” 

And now light begins to shed itself on these strange dispen- 
-sations, and we begin to see that there is close connection, 
intimate dependence, glorious harmony, between the two great 
annunciations of our Lord, both of them necessarily at the time 
clothed in enigmatical language. ‘I am soon to be put to death 
on a cross like a criminal, and an expiatory victim for the sins 
of men;’ and as the result of this, ‘yet a little while, and the 
world is judged, and its prince is cast out, and all men are drawn 
to me ‘‘the Crucified.”’ Surely already we see, that not only 
are God’s thoughts and ways strange,—not our thoughts,—not 
our ways,—very different from ours; but that they are transcend- 
antly excellent, wise as well as wonderful, that ‘as the heavens 
are high above the earth, so are his thoughts above our thoughts, 
his ways above our ways.” : 

I conclude my remarks on this part of the subject, with a re- 
flection, which I hope has already risen in the hearts of you all. 
Oh, how should we esteem, admire, and love, this magnanimous, 
generous Saviour! How strong a mifd! how large, how warm, 
how tender a heart! He not only knew that he was to die—very 
soon to die—but to die like a felonious slave—to die as an expia- 
tory victim. The scourge—the cross—the spear—the shame and 
spitting—the cutting taunt—the brutal gibe—the loud execrations 
of his enemies, and the silent suffering of his dearest friend, and 
her who bore him, standing by the cross—the burning thirst and 
the cold sweat—the exhaustion and the agony—the harassment 
of hellish suggestions, and the soul-oppressive weight of the sad- 
ness produced by the over-clouded countenance of his Father— 

all these were distinctly anticipated; and though he did, as he 
well might, say, “Now is my soul troubled,” he did-not say, 
“Father, save me from this hour.” No; he said, “ For this cause 
came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy name.” He set his 
face as a flint, and refused to be ashamed. He did not fail, nor 
was discouraged, till, with the voice of triumph, he could say, 
“Tt is finished ;” and then, meekly bowing his head, resigned his 
spirit into the hands of his Father, well pleased for His righteous- 
ness’ sake. Was ever magnanimity—was ever love—like this? 
Instead of being occupied with himself, he seems to forget 
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eg altogether. He has indeed “emptied himself” of him- 
as 


“ Good-will to men, and zeal for God, 
His every thought engross ; 
He longs to be baptized with blood— 
He pants to reach the cross. 


“With all his sufferings full in view, 
And pangs to us unknown— 
Forth to the task his spirit flew ; 
*Twas love that urged him on. 


“Lord, we return thee what we can— 
Our hearts shall sound abroad 
Salvation to the dying man, 
And to the rising God. 


“And, while the bleeding glories here, 
Fix our admiring eyes, 
We learn our lighter cross to bear, 
And hasten to the skies.”!? 


IL—THE RESULTS OF CHRIST'S SUFFERINGS. 


The real and the apparent importance of events are by no means 
necessarily coincident. Indeed, not unfrequently these properties 
exist in the same event, not in a direct, but in an inverse propor- 
tion. This remark receives striking illustration in two events, 
which took place somewhat more than eighteen hundred years 
ago; the accession of Octavius Osesar—better known under his 
title Augustus—to the undivided dominion of the Roman empire, 
and the birth of Jesus Christ, in a small town in Palestine. 

The first of these events possessed, in a very remarkable degree, 
the character of apparent importance. It was everywhere known 
and talked of; it attracted universal attention; it excited deep in- 
terest. It was the theme of the poet’s song, and the subject of 
the historian’s narrative. It gave peace to the world; it influ- 
enced, to its remotest limits, that wide-extended empire, which 
was nearly coincident with the discovered earth—affecting the 
happiness of its innumerable inhabitants—and it seemed likely to 
give a direction and a color to the fortunes of mankind for many 
ages. ‘To a contemporary, it must have appeared scarcely possi- 
ble to over-estimate its importance, either in itself, or in its proba- 
ble results. 

But what is its importance, viewed in the clear light of truth, - 
at the distance of eighteen centuries? It will always bulk con- 
siderably in the history of the world. It did produce effects, 
direct and indirect, which have told on the progress of human 
society in a variety of ways. But what was it, in itself, but the 
elevation, for a few short years, of a mortal man to dominion over 
a multitude of fellow-mortals—a splendid pageant in that fashion 
of this world which passeth away? And what interest does it 
excite now? What influence doeg it exert now? What are Oc- 
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tavius’s glorious victories, and Augustus’s wise government, but 
historical facts, intimately known to comparatively few, and nearly 
affecting no existing human interest... In the far distance of the 
' past, the event which, in the present, seemed a sun in effulgence 
and in attractive force, is shorn of its lustre, and ae of its 
power. It appears but a dimly luminous speck, which speaks to 
the mind, of extinguished splendor and spent energy. -It is, in a 
great measure, as if it had never been. It would puzzle the most 
learned and ingenious to say if it be now exerting any influence - 
—and if it is, what is the nature and extent of that influence—on 
the characters and fortunes of the men of the present age, whether 
as nations or as individuals. 

The second event referred to must, with the exception of the 
very small number of individuals who were cognizant of its 
supernatural accompaniments, have been regarded by all who 
were aware of it, as altogether destitute of the character of 
apparent importance; and it would have been difficult for them 
to conceive how it could ever come to possess the character of 
real importance. The wife of a carpenter of Nazareth gives 
birth to a child in a stable at Bethlehem, during a casual tran- 
sient residence in that little town: This is the event, as a mere 
human historian would record it, if he did not think it beneath 
the dignity of his office to notice so trivial an accident. 

Yet that was in itself, and in its results, the most important 
event which had taken place from the creation of the world. 
This helpless infant is to become the great deliverer of man- 
kind from ignorance and guilt, from depravity and misery. He 
is to exercise a kind, and degree, and extent of influence, on 
human improvement and happiness, to the remotest boundaries 
of the earth—to the latest ages of time—ay, during the endless 
duration of eternity—altogether peculiar; and far greater im- 
portance attaches to the event, than even this fact, wonderful as 
it is, imports; for the true record of what has happened. is, 
“The Word which was in the beginning, which was with God, 
which was God, has become flesh—God is manifest in flesh.” 

And then, what changes in heaven and in earth has this event 
produced! What a place does it hold in the great economy of 
Divine manifestation, and universal government! On the hap- 

iness of what millions of human beings has it already told, and 
will it yet tell! What an interest does it excite—what a power 
* does it put forth—in the minds of the most enlightened and in- 
fluential part of mankind! and how strongly does he who-has 
most deeply pondered its nature, and design, and tendencies, - 
feel that he has yet grasped but a fragment of its wondrous mag- 
nificence—traced but a few of its bearings and influences—caught 
but a glimpse of its endlessly varied glories! 

_ The death of that mysterious infant bears the same character 
as his birth—a strange contrast in its apparent. and its real im- 
ortance. ‘There was interest—obvious interest—in the death 
of Christ. The death of no human being is an unimportant, 
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uninteresting, thing. Such a harmless, benevolent, wise, won- 
der-working man, dying by the hands of violence, in intense 
agony, and deepest ignominy, could not but excite strange 
thoughts in all reflecting minds. 

Yet the real importance of the event, both in itself and in its 
results, is not apparent. It lies too deep for the discovery of 
man or of angel. That sufferer is the victim’for human guilt— | 
that agony is its expiation. That righteous one is made sin— 
that blessed one a curse—that the guilty might be justified, and 
the justly accursed “‘made most blessed for ever.” That cross 
is the way to the crown—to many crowns. Because he is cruci- 
fied in weakness, he shall live for ever in the power of God. 
His death is the life of unnumbered millions: dying, he destroys 
death ; vanquished, he is more than a conqueror.. What an in- 
fluence has that event had over the revolutions of time, and the 
ever-onward, boundlessly-expanding, movements of eternity! 
What a clear, distinctive impression has it made on the history 
of heaven, and earth, and hell! What a striking proof have we 
this day of the real importance of that event, which drew com- 
paratively little notice when it took place! Here have we, with 
many thousands in this city—thousands of thousands in our land. 
and earth—far away from the land where it took place—more 
than eighteen centuries since it occurred—in an act of most 
solemn worship, been commemorating it as the most full-orbed 
display which the Divinity has ever made of his infinite excel- 
lence—his combined holiness and benignity—the fathomless 
depth of his wisdom, and the exceeding greatness of his power— 
the only ground of our confidence before him—our only hope for 
ourselves, and for our race.” And, in the highest heavens, in 
the never-ending songs of the redeemed, and in the ever-increas- 
ingly intense studies of the angels, are given still more impress- 
ive demonstration, that the importance of that event always 
surpasses the creature’s most enlarged power of comprehension. 
Here—here more than anywhere else—‘ God’s thoughts are not 
as our thoughts, nor his ways as our ways; but as the heaven is 
higher than the earth, so are his thoughts than our thoughts, 
and his ways than our ways.” The text presents us with a strik- 
ing illustration of the manner in which the result of our Lord’s 
death prove that its real importance greatly transcends its ap- 
parentimportance. Death on a cross,—being thus lifted up,—that 
1s what meets, the eye of man in the event itself—a crucified 
man—a spectacle of weakness, horror, and shame. But look to 
its results, The world is judged—its rebel prince is dethroned 
—and countless multitudes of ransomed men are gathered in 
grateful allegiance to his conqueror, and their deliverer. 

The results of our Lord’s sufferings, as here indicated, come 
now to be considered: ‘‘ Now is the judgment of this world; now 
is the prince of this world cast out: I will draw all men to me.” 


13 This department of the Exposition was delivered immediately after the ad- 
ministration of the-Lord’s Supper. : 
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What are the events which are here somewhat darkly unfolded? 
and how were these the results of our Lord’s death, as they are 
here represented to be? ‘These are questions to which your at- 
tention is to be now directed. wie 


§ 1. The Judgment of this World. 
(1.) What ts meant by the Judgment of this World? 


The first event mentioned in the text is the judgment of the 
world— Now is the judgment of this world.” What is the 
meaning of these words? I scarcely know a question of Scrip- 
ture interpretation, to which a greater variety of answers have 
been given. Nor, on reflection, will this appear wonderful. 
Almost every word in the short sentence admits of being vari- 
ously understood. ‘ Now” may either be understood strictly of 
the very moment when the words were uttered, or, more loosely, 
of a period just at hand. The world may signify the earth we 
dwell in, with all its furniture and inhabitants; or it may signify 
mankind—all mankind—or all the Gentiles who are spoken of as 
inhabiting the world, as contrasted with the Jews, the chosen peo- 
ple of God, who inhabited Canaan—called, by way of eminence, 
the land or the earth—or all irregenerate men—men of this world, 
in contrast to regenerate men—men born from above—men of 
another world. And then “judgment” is a word which may | 
signify rule generally, or deliverance, or trial, or condemnation, 
or punishment. And then, still farther, the word may be under- 
stood either actively or passively—the judgment which the world” 
gives or exercises, or the judgment that is given or exercised in - 
reference to the world. 

It were endless to enumerate all the senses which have been 
given to these words, many of them weighty sentiments, and sen- 
timents which the mere words not unnaturally convey. Some 
consider the words as—‘ Now is “ this world”—fallen mankind 
_—in the persons of the Jewish and Roman magistrates, to sit in 
judgment on me and on my cause, and to condemn it—and I, the 
true prince of this world, am to be condemned and cast out by 
them.’ Others, as equivalent to—‘Now is this world to be 
judged—to be subjected to a trial. Now is to be brought out 
what is in fallen men. Their treatment of me and my cause will 
clearly manifest their own true character.’ Others,gas—‘ Now is 
this world to be condemned. This judgment, in reference to me 
_ and my cause, is about to be proved false, by my resurrection, 
and the consequent success of my religion; and all the wisdom 
of the world is to be shown to be foolishness with God. Others, 
as—‘ Now is the world about to be punished.’ Hither, ‘Now 
are the sins of men to receive in me, on whom they have been 
made to rest, the punishment they deserveyand thus to be judged, 
condemned, punished, in my flesh ;’ or, ‘Now shall the world of 
the ungodly be punished ‘for their, rejection of my claims.’ 


\ 
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Others as, ‘Now is the world about to be delivered—judement 
and salvation often going together. Now is about to be paid the 
cet of man’s redemption,—and, yet, a little longer, and the 

lessings purchased and received shall be bestowed on multitudes 
of the redeemed race.’ Others, as—‘ Now is the crisis of the 
world. Thé events which are just about to take place are the 
most vitally important to man that have ever taken place in the 
that 8 of his history. How vast are the interests which hang on 
that lifting up of the Son of man from the earth ?’ 

This diversity of view, and the difficulty of determining what 
is the precise meaning of our Lord’s words, seem to arise chiefly 
from a looking too exclusively at the words themselves. To un- 
derstand a passage, we must always look well at the words, and 
this will often be enough to secure our understanding it. But, in 
other cases, we must look also at the circumstances in which the 
words were spoken; for the same words will convey a very dif- 
ferent meaning according to the circumstances in which they are 
spoken. ‘This is a remark applicable to very many of our Lord’s 
sayings. If the circumstances in which he stood when he uttered 
certain words are not attended to, we shall often not perceive half 
his meaning, or, it may be, misapprehend it altogether. There is 
special reason for applying the remark to the ‘‘ dark saying” be- 
fore us. He plainly did not mean it to be fully understood at 
the time. Not one there could fully understand it but himself. 
To have stated at this time, in plain words, all that is folded up 
in these words, would not have been expedient. Yet our Lord 
here, as everywhere else, meant to be understood in good time, 
and to furnish means for being understood. If we carefully look 
to two things—the circumstances in which the words were ut- 
tered, and the events which soon followed, in which the words, 
whatever they mean, were to find their fulfilment, I apprehend | 
we shall not find very much difficulty in perceiving their true 
meaning and reference. 

The whole of our Lord’s statements on this occasion plainly 
grew out of the interesting incident recorded in the beginning of 
the paragraph, in the 20th, 21st, and 22d verses. A number of 
Gentiles had made a respectful and earnest request to be admitted 
to our Lord’s presence. ‘This led him to exclaim, ‘‘ The hour is 
come that the Son of man should be glorified.” ‘The kingdom 
of heaven is now just at hand.’ That kingdom over which the 
Son of man—the Messiah—was to preside, was not to be limited 
to the Holy Land, nor were its subjects to be confined to the 
holy people. “The isles were to wait for his law.” ‘ All nations 
were to serve him.” ‘To one like the Son cf man coming with 
the clouds of heaven, and brought near before the Ancient of 
days, there was given dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all people, and nations, and languages, should serve him: his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion which shall not pass away, and 
his kingdom that which shall not be destroyed.’”™ 


_ ‘WJga, xlii, 4. Psal. lxxii. 11. Dan. vii. 13, 14.. 
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In these Greeks seeking to see him, our Lord saw the first 
fruits of a-harvest just about to be cut down—the earnest. of the ~ 
fulfilment of the prophecy—‘“ all the ends of the world shall re- 
member, and turn unto the Lord; and all the kindreds of the na- 
tions shall worship before him. For the kingdom is the Lord’s; 
and he is the governor among the nations.”* Previous to this, 
and in order to this, he knew he must dte—and die in circum- 
stances, the anticipation of which, naturally enough, stirred the 
inmost depths of thought and feeling, and drew out these most 
weighty words, ‘‘ Now is my soul troubled.” But “for the joy 
set before him” ‘‘he did not fail, nor was he discouraged.” ‘ What 
shall I say? Shall I say, “Father save me from this hour”’—this 
- hour so dark with death, yet so full of life?—No, I will not say 
this! “For this cause came I to this hour.” I will say, ‘ Father, 
glorify thy name.”’ By a voice from the most excellent glory 
the Father assured him that “he had both glorified it, and would 
glorify it again.” To the mind of the Saviour this voice, in the 
circumstances, must have appeared as a repetition to him of the 
ancient oracle. ‘Thus saith the Lord, the Redeemer of Israel, 
‘and his Holy One, to him whom man despiseth, to him whom 
the nation abhorreth, to.a servant of rulers,” “In an acceptable 
time have I heard thee, and in a day of salvation have I helped 
thee: and I will preserve thee, and give thee for a covenant of 
the people, to establish the earth, to cause to inherit the desolate 
heritage.””’ It was in such circumstances as these that the Saviour 
exclaimed, “‘ Now is the judgment. of this world.” 

The term “judge,” in the Hebrew Scriptures, is often used as 
equivalent to, ‘to rule,’ or ‘to govern ;’ and such a use of the term 
is quite natural,’ for not only does just judgment, in the. strict 
sense of the word, form an important part of good government, 
but all proper government is the exercise, not of arbitrary will, 
but of sound judment. During a considerable period of the Israel-: 
itish history, their supreme magistrates, under Jehovah their 
King, were termed judges. The use I refer to of the word may 
be understood by one as well as a hundred instances. Speaking 
of the Divine government, the psalmist, in the sixty-seventh 
psalm, says, ‘‘'Thou shalt yudge the people righteously, and govern 
the nations upon earth.” 

_ It deserves particular notice that this is a word very often used 
in the oracles of the ancient prophets, in reference to the admin- 
istration of the kingdom which the Messiah was to establish over 
men generally—over the nations, in contrast with the Jews—over 
the world, in contrast with the Holy Land. It is of this divine 
King and kingdom that it is said that. He would “come to judge 
the earth; that with righteousness should he judge the world, and 
the people with equity.” When “the rod of his strength shall 
go forth out of Zion,” “he shall judge among the heathen.” 


15 Pgal. xxii. 2h, 28. 16 Isa, xlix. 7, 8. 


'7 In that early age there was little division of labor. The judicial, legislative, 
and executive functions were not separated, 
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When “out of Zion shall go forth the law, and the word of the. 
Lord from Jerusalem, he shall judge among the nations.” The 
glorious Prince, emblematized by that “rod which was to come 
forth out of the stem of Jesse, which was to stand for an ensign 
to the people, to which the Gentiles were to seek,” was “ with 
righteousness to judge the poor, and reprove with equity for the 
meek of the earth, and smite the earth with the rod of his mouth, 
and with the breath of his lips to slay the wicked.” He who as 
“the King,” and “the King’s Son,” was to have “dominion from 
sea to ,sea, from the river to the ends of the earth”—*“ before 
whom all kings were to fall,.and all nations to serve’—was to 
“judge the people with righteousness, and the poor with judg- 
ment”—was to “judge the poor of the people, to save the children 
of the needy, and to break in pieces the oppressors.’”". 

Now, with these thoughts before our minds, which must sub- 
stantially have been before our Lord’s when he uttered these 
words, can we have any great difficulty in discovering their 
meaning? Do we not perceive that the circumstances of the 
case give distinctness to language in itself indefinite? and that 
the words, ‘‘ Now is the judgment of this world,” are just equiva- 
lent to, ‘That rule, that judgment,—that wise, just, considerate 
government of mankind, so strikingly contrasted with the wild, 
arbitrary, cruel, unjust thing, which the prince of the world and 
his agents have inflicted on the humay race under that name,— 
that kingdom of the Messiah over the nations of mankind, is now 
about to commence.’ 

This is naturally connected both with what goes before and 

ith what follows.” “The hour is come when the Son of man is 
Morified.” How? By being made King of the world. Now is 
the world to be ruled, to be judged—to be ruled, to be judged, by 
him; and then his and their great enemy, the prince of this “ 
world, shall be cast down from his throne—cast out of his usurped 
authority, and all men, Gentiles as well as Jews, shall be drawn 
by the cords of love and the bands of a man to his Conqueror 
and their Redeemer. : 

It also well accords with a passage in the sixteenth chapter of 
this gospel, where the judgment of the world and its prince is 
spoken of. It is said of “the Comforter—the Holy Spirit,” that 
when he comes, sent by the Son of man, when he had gone to 
receive his kingdom, he will “ convince the world”—mankind— 
“of sin”—of their sin—by the fact of their not believing in the 
Messiah, when he came—the strongest of all proofs of man’s de- 
pravity; “of righteousness”—of his righteousness—by the fact, 
that by a glorious resurrection and ascension, he had ‘gone to 
the Father”; ‘of judgment—of the establishment of a govern- 
ment by him over them—by the fact that ‘the prince of the 
world” no longer judged, but “was judged”—no longer ruled, 


17 Pgal. xevi. 18; xevili. 93 cx. 6. ‘Isa. ii, 4; xi. 8, Mic. iv. 8. Rev. xix. 11. 
Paal. lxxii. 2. Dan. vii. 22. Isa. xlii. 1, 3, 4. 
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but was ruled— cast out”’—constrained to part with his prey 
and captives.” \ ! ; Con 

The meaning of the words has, I trust, been satisfactorily es- 
tablished. It only remains that we consider a little that changed 
state of the world—represented here.as its “judgment,” plainly 
by the Son of man, which our Lord represents as just about to 
commence—and show how this state of things results from our 
Lord’s death—from his being “lifted up from the earth.” 

Weare by no means to think of all mankind, with the excep- 
tion of the Jews, as entirely abandoned by God during the ages 
which intervened between the deluge, and the commencement of 
the New Testament dispensation. They were always the sub- 
jects of his general moral government; always the objects of his 
forbearance, and patience, and providential care. ‘“ T'he heavens 
declared” to them ‘the glory of God ; and the firmament showed” 
them ‘his handiwork.” ‘“ His invisible things were clearly to be 
seen in pe things which he had made,” if they had but liked to 
retain him in their knowledge. ‘‘ He never left himself without 
a witness, in that he did good, and gave them rain from heaven, 
and fruitful seasons, filling their hearts with food and glad- 
ness.” 

But there can be no doubt, that in righteous judgment he 
withdrew himself from them as to supernatural manifestation. 
As they did not like to retain him in their knowledge, he laid no 
restraints on their deviations from truth. No prophet. rose 
among them to stem the tide of error, and arrest the gathering 
clouds of superstition. The language of this dispensation was, 
‘My spirit shall not always strive with man. They are joined t, 
their idols; let them alone.’ Men have determinedly sibandendt 
him, and it was but meet he should abandon them. “It was 
meet,” as has been well said, ‘that so great a majesty having 
been so condescendingly gracious should not also be cheap, or 
appear inapprehensive of being neglected and set at nought. 
They declared that they would not have him to reign over them, 
and he left them to feel that when they said to him, ‘ Depart from 
us,’ they spake that word against their own life and soul, and 
that what was their wilful choice should be their heaviest doom 
and punishment.”” Qh, the years and ages of vanity and trouble, 
of darkness and death, pollution and blood, that the abandoned 
nations spent away from God, under the iron yoke of him whom 
they had chosen to be a prince and ruler over them. ‘But oh, 
the tender mercies of the Father of Spirits! “He will not con- 
tend for ever, neither will he be always wroth.” He has respect 
to the souls which he has made—the work of his hauds. There 
is “time or restitution” for the nations. There is appointed a de- 

18 John xvi. 11. It is a satisfaction, in a question of this kind, to find an in- 
terpreter like Calvin on your side. “Judicii nomen aliis reformationem, aliis 
damnationem significat. Ego prioribus magis assentior, qui ita exponunt quod 
mundus in legitimum ordinem restituendus est.—_cimus autem extra Christum, 
nihil in mundo, nisi confusum esse.” 

. 9 Paal. xix. J, 2, Rom. i..20. Acts xiy. 14, 2 Howe. 
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liverer, who will “lift up his steps towards their long, long deso- 
lations.” | 

The prophets had for ages been announcing that he was on his 
way. He had now come, yet stood an unrecognized stranger, 
even among his own people. . He had come to his own, and his 
own had not received him. Yetshall he, in despite of all neglect 
and opposition, sit down, not only on the throne of David, but on 
the throne of the world. ‘The hour is coming, and now is.” 
Yet a little while, and from the depths of the grave he shall be 
raised to endless life. ‘‘He loved righteousness and hated in- 
iquity,” and proved this by magnifying the law and making it 
honorable, in his incarnation and sacrifice—and ‘therefore 
God, even his God, will anoint him, with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows,” ‘‘ King of kings, and Lord of lords.”™ 

He has entered on the judgment, the government, of the world. 
A new order of Divine administration has been commenced, 
having for its object the subjection of the world to God,—the 
conversion of the race, that is, not of every individual, but of 
vast multitudes out of every kindred and people, tongue and 
nation,—and to him, in conducting this glorious economy, is 
entrusted the proprietorship of the world. The whole globe is 
his rightful empire, and all its inhabitants are under his control, 
and ought to be his willing subjects, The times of ignorance at 
which God winked has passed away; and from the hour when 
God set Christ, as his Son, at his right hand, “his King on his 
holy hill of Zion,”—and said to him, “Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for thy possession,”—He has commanded ail 
men everywhere to repent—to change their mind, in the belief of 
those glad tidings which he has commissioned his servants to pro- 
claim to every creature, among all nations—“ He has commanded 
all men everywhere thus to repent: because he hath appointed a 
day, in the which he will judge the world in righteousness by 
that man whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the dead.” . 

This passage of Scripture is often considered as exclusively 
referring to the period of the final judgment; but we are in- 
clined to think it refers to the whole day or period of the judg- 
ment of the world by Christ, spoken of in the text, contrasted 
with the times of ignorance, and which is to terminate in the 
great day of the Lord Jesus, when assembled men and angels 
must appear before the great white throne, and own that none is 
judge but he. . 

Under this order of things, ‘the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment,” or actual rule, “unto the Son;” 
and all are bound to “honor the Son, even as they honor the 
Father.”” The judgment or government of the world is exer- 
cised by our Lord in subordination to the great purposes of the 


2 Tsga, xlii. 21. Psal xlv. 7. Rev. xix. 16. 22 Acts xvii. 30, 81. 
23 John vy. 22, 23. - r 
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economy of special mercy. He is thus governor among the 
nations, that he may effectually perform all his high functions 

as “ King of Zion.” He is “ head over all things” with reference 

“to the church, which is his body, the fulness of him that filleth. 
all in all.”* The rise, and decline, and fall of empires—the. 
progress of discovery, and arts, and commerce—are all his instru-. 
ments; and over all the earth is he working by means of those 

who know him not, for the hastening on the great consumma- 

tion,—when the real governor of the world shall be the apparent, 

the recognized governor of the world,—and when earth shall be 

vocal with the song, raised by voices in heaven, ‘The kingdom 

- of this world is become the kingdom of our Lord, and of his 

Christ ; and he shall reign for ever and ever.” ‘‘ Alleluia: for the. 
Lord God omnipotent reigneth.””* 

All things are not even yet actually put under him. He is not 
yet visibly judging all the world. But, a few days after the Man 
of sorrows had uttered these mysterious words, ‘‘ Now is the judg- 
ment of this world,” “the Lord said unto my Lord, sit thou at 
my right hand, until I make thine enemies thy footstool.” And 
there he sits, “‘ expecting” till the Divine power vindicate the Di- 
vine faithfulness. 

The Father, during these eighteen centuries, has been ‘“ bring- 
ing in his Only-begotten into the world,” which he has given him 
as his blood-bought possession. “The Lord reigneth, let the 
earth rejoice: let the multitude of isles be glad thereof. Clouds 
and darkness are round about him: righteousness and judgment 
are the habitation of his throne. A fire goeth before him, and 
burneth up his enemies round about. His lightnings are enlight- 
ening the world; the earth sees and trembles. The hills melt like 
wax at the presence of the Lord: at the presence of the Lord of 
the whole earth. The heavens declare his righteousness: and all 
the people see his glory. Confounded be all they that serve 
graven images, that boast themselves of idols: worship him, all 
ye gods;” and “let Israel rejoice in him who made him: let the 
children of Zion be joyful in their king.” 


(2.) How ts the judgment of this world, the result of the death of 


Christ 2 


A few words must still be said in reference to the connection 
of his judgment of the world with the death of Christ. The con- 
nection is an intimate one. The one follows the other; but there 
is much more than mere sequence. The whole truth may be told 
in two words. It was the promised, richly-merited, reward of his 
death; and it is the necessary means of his carrying into accom- 
et the great design of his death, the salvation of his chosen 
people. 

In reference to the first of these statements, I shall merely pre- 
sent you with the declaration of a prophet and an apostle :—Of a 


2 Eph, i, 22, 23, 2% Rev. xi. 15; xix. 6 
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panne than thou shalt made his soul an offering for sin, 
e shall see his seed, he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure 
of the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail 
of his soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my 
righteous servant justify many; for he shall bear their iniquities. 
Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong; because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death: and he was numbered with the transgressors; 
and he bare the sins of many, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors :””*—Of an apostle,—‘‘ Christ Jesus, being in the form of 
God, thought it not robbery to be equal with God; but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form of a servant, 
and was made in the likeness of men: and being found in fashion 
as a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given him a name which is above every name: 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; and that 
every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the 
glory of God the Father.” 

But this judgment of the world was not only the merited re- 
ward of our Lord’s death, but it was the necessary means of car- 
rying into accomplishment the great design of his death—the sal- 
vation of his chosen people. The design of our Lord’s death, was 
“to gather into one the children of God, scattered abroad” over 
all the earth, and during all the ages. How could this be done, 
had not our Lord had the entire management of the providential 
government of God? In the days of his flesh, “ he must needs 
go through Samaria,” that one “ vessel of mercy” should be se- 
cured for the Master’s use; and now all the revolutions of the 
world are made subservient to the bringing all the wandering 
sheep given him by the Father into the one fold. All power in 
heaven and in earth—all power over all flesh—is given him, that 
he may give eternal life to all whom the Father has given himn— 
to all coming to the Father by him.” 

Let us, my brethren, habitually act as if we believed the decla- 
ration of our Lord, ‘‘ Nowis the judgment of this world ;’—for 
his declaration is one that was true henceforward. That declara- 
tion is, as we have endeavored to show, ‘ Now is this world, and 
all its inhabitants, the property of Messiah the Prince, subject to 
his control, and intended to promote the great objects of his holy, 
benignant reign.’ Let us ever regard him as the rightful propri- 
etor, the legitimate sovereign, of all the world,—Lord as well as 
Christ—Lord of all. Let us submit ourselves to his government, 
and do everything that lies in our power to induce others to be- 
come his willing and obedicnt subjects. Let us rejoice in the 
ever-growing evidence which, in the onward development of the 
economy of mercy, he is giving, that he is indeed “ able to sub- 
due all things to himself;” and let us long and pray for the bliss 


26 Tsa, lili. 10-12, 27 Phil. ii. 5-11. 23 John xyii. 2. 
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ful consummation, when all opposing power and authority shall 
be put down for ever; and when “every creature which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, and such as are 
in the sea, and all that are in them, shall be heard saying, Bless- 
ing, and honor, and glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever.’” 


§ 2. The expulsion of the prince of this world. 


Z 6 

The second result of our Lord’s death—the expulsion of the 
prince of this world—comes now to be the subject of considera- 
tion. 

‘“‘ Now,” says our Lord, “ now is the prince of this world cast 
out.” Who is the prince of this world? What are we to un- 
derstand by his being “ cast out”? How is his expulsion the re- 
sult of the death of Christ? and how is it connected with the 
judgment of this world? These are the questions which natur- 
ally rise in a reflecting mind on reading these words, and we 
shall attempt satisfactorily and briefly, in the sequel, to answer 
them. , 


(1.) The prince of this world— Who ts he ? 


“The prince of this world,” is an expression peculiar to our 
Lord; and it is employed by him only on two other occasions. 
In the fourteenth chapter of this gospel, we find him saying, 
“Hereafter I will not talk much with you: for the prince of this 
world cometh, and hath nothing in me;’” and in the sixteenth 
chapter, ‘When the Comforter is come, he will reprove,” or 
rather convince, “the world of judgment, because the prince of 
this world is judged.”” The Apostle Paul speaks of “the god 
of this world, who blinds the minds of those who believe not ;” 
and of “the prince of the power of the air ; the spirit that works 
in the children of disobedience.” There can be no doubt that all 
these appellations are substantially of the same meaning, and that 
they are all descriptive of the same being. There can be as little 
doubt that the being referred to, is the chief of “the angels who 
is the devil”—“Satan”—“ the old serpent”’—“ Apol- 
yon. ) 
It has been common, with a certain class of interpreters and 
theologians, to represent all these terms as mere personifications 
of the abstract principle of evil, moral and physical,—-7. e., sin 
and misery. But if we are to interpret Scripture on the ordinary 
principle applied to written language, nothing can be more cer- 
tain than that the sacred writers meant to teach the real person- 
ality of the being designated by these names. You may as 
reasonably question the real personality of Jesus, the Son of 
God, as of the devil, the enemy of God, whose works he came to 
destroy. Indeed, we find some of the later rationalistic inter: 


* Rev. v. 13, 14. ; 30 John xiv 30. 31 John xvi, 8-11. 
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preters and divines of Germany acknowledging the justness of 
this remark, and acting on it, making Jesus Christ the personified 
idea of the Jewish Messiah. To be consistent, they ought to go 
farther still,—they ought to cease to call themselves Christians, 
and renounce all professed respect for the statements of the sacred 
books, which they discredit far more by their perversion than 
they would do by their denial. 

Il the various terms expressive of personal agency are made 
use of by the inspired writers, in describing the character and con- 
duct of the evil one; and, had their express design been to teach 
his proper personality, they could not have used more explicit 
language than they have actually employed. It has been very 
well said,—* A personification, protracted through such a book as 
the Bible, even should we suppose it to have been written by one 
person,—never dropped in the most simple and didactic portions 
of it,—never explained, when the most grave and important 
truths are to be inculcated, and when men, the most ignorant and 
superstitious, were to be the readers,—is altogether anomalous and 
inadmissible. But to suppose that the several writers of the dif- 
ferent books of the Bible, diverse in their modes of thinking and 
writing, and placed in widely different circumstances, through a 
period of more than fifteen hundred years, should each, from 
Moses to John, fall into the use of the same strange personifica- 
tion, and so employ it that not one out of a thousand of their 
readers should ever suppose it was a personification at all, or even 
remotely conjecture at the abstract truth which they intended to 
be conveyed by it, would be requiring men to believe that the in- 
spired writers, who ought to have done the least violence to the 
common laws of language, have indeed done the most; and shake 
all confidence as to the possibility of certainly ascertaining their 
meaning in any one instance, however apparently plain were the 
terms in which they expressed themselves.”™ ‘There is no end to 
the absurdities implied in denying that the personality, the real 
existence, of such a being as we commonly call the devil, is taught 
in Scripture. How could the principle of evil tempt our Lord, in 
whom it had no existence? Yet he was tempted by the devil. 
And what idea of any kind can be attached to the declaration, 
that the principle of evil ‘‘abode not in the truth”? 

Assuming, then, as we well may, the real personal existence of 
this evil being, let us shortly inquire what is meant by his being 
represented as the prince of this world. The appellation seems 
to do two things. It limits his power éo this world; and it asserts 
his power over this world. 

He is “‘the prince of this world”—‘“the god of this world,”— 
and his agents are the rulers of the darkness of this world.” 
“This world” is what the apostle terms “the present evil’—dis- 
eased, disordered—‘ world;” this earth, with its furniture and in- 
habitants, rational and irrational, lying under the Divine curse 
pronounced on account of the first sin of the first man. He was 
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not the prince of the world that once was—the good, healthy, or- 
derly world, which came from the hand of an all-perfect Creator, 
and which He, after He had finished it, pronounced good—very 
good. Satan had no power there; and he will not be the prince 
of the world that shall be, when ‘new heavens and a new earth 
shall be created, wherein will dwell” nothing but “righteousness.” 
He shall then be for ever shut up in the bottomless pit, bereft of 
all power, in a state which is termed “the second death.” In- 
deed, we have no reason to think that the evil one has any power 
in any other region of God’s universe but our earth, or during 
any other period there than during the time the curse lies on it, 
—from the fall of man to the final consummation of all things. 
It is also right to remark that, when an individual is spiritually 
delivered, by the atonement and Spirit of Christ, from the pres- 
ent evil world, in the same degree is he delivered from the prince 
of this world. Neither sin, nor death, nor Satan have dominion 
over him, as they had previously to his deliverance. 

_ But, while the appellation limits his power to this world, it as- 
serts it over this world. He is “the prince of this world.” Here 
we must guard against opposite extremes. We must neither ex- 
aggerate nor extenuate. We know nothing—we can know nothing 
—on this subject, but what is revealed to us in Scripture. Let us 
neither add to, nor take from, the Divine communication. Let us 
beware of attributing to'the evil one more power than he pos- 
sesses; let us beware of supposing that he has less power than 
belongs to him. Important practical evils naturally result from 
both these mistakes. 

Weare never for a moment to suppose that Satan possesses any 
independent uncontrollable power. We are not to think that God 
has in any degree divested himself of the property and dominion 
of this world, and committed them into the hands of his great 
enemy. ‘lhe thing is impossible. The natural perfections of God 
make it plain that he cannot—and his moral perfections make it 
as plain that he will not—act in this manner: “His kingdom 
ruleth over all.” Hven the prince of this world is his property 
and his subject—though a rebellious one,—and the unconscious 
and unwilling instrument of His holy and wise, righteous and 
benignant, government. The lion of hell is held in adamantine . 
chains; and to him, as well as to ocean, God says, “ Hitherto 
shalt thou come, and no farther.” Neither are we to suppose that 
he possesses the power of compelling men tosin. It is unscriptural 
—it 1s antiscriptural—to ascribe any such power to Satan as would 
destroy man’s responsibility; and man is assuredly not responsible 
for what an irresistible force, external to himself, compels him to do. 

But while all this is true, the evil one has a kind, a degree, 
and an extent of power over the present evil world, which give 
fearful appropriateness and significance to the appellation, ‘ prince 
of this world.” Every human being, under the curse, is shut 
out from sanctifying divine influence, and laid open to the influ- 
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ence of the evil one. When we think how crafty and malignant 
he is, and what numerous means and methods he has of affecting 
the human mind, we cannot doubt that that influence is exten- 
sively and powerfully exerted. He blinds the mind, he hardens 
the heart, he leads captive into error and sin—not against the 
will of the individual, but with his consent, though that consent 
is often not got without a struggle—it may be’a severe and pro- 
tracted one—with reason and conscience. 

He employs the sinning angels—who, like himself, and entirely 
influenced by him, kept not their first abode—in exercising his 
‘power over men’s minds. We have no express declaration of 
the number of these subordinate agents; yet the work they are 
in Scripture represented as performing, is of such an extent, and 
so exceedingly manifold and various, that we cannot suppose 
them to be few. The manner in which the apostle speaks of 
them, as “ principalities and powers,” as the “powers or host of 
darkness,” constrains us to regard them as numerous, and as 
eimai band, well fitted for gaining the object of their great 
eader. 

While he undoubtedly possesses and exerts much power over 
men, through the instrumentality of his angels, or messengers, it 
may be doubted whether the greater part of diabolic influence 
is not exerted over men through the instrumentality of their 
fellow-man. It was through Eve he exerted his power over 
Adam; it was through the false prophets that he seduced Ahab. 
All evil men are his agents; and all human institutions— 
whether termed systems of philosophy, or of religion, or of 
government—which are based on falsehood and injustice, are 
at once results of the power of the devil, and most powerful 
instruments for consolidating and extending his dominion. How 
the evil one exerts his influence, in darkening the mind with 
error and delusion, and inflaminy the passions, and stupefying 
the conscience, we cannot fully explain. The extent to which 
this disordered state prevails among men, is matter of experience 
and observation; and a divine revelation, in the most explicit 
terms, pronounces it the work of the devil. 

_. Hitherto we have spoken of the moral influence of Satan ; but 

it is plain, from Scripture, that he has, within certain limits, 
power to produce malignant physical effects. Satan, in the book 
of Job, is represented as bringing destruction on the patriarch’s 
family, and then smiting Job himself ‘with a malignant ulcerous 
disease. In the New ‘Testament, diseases of body and mind, 
epilepsy and madness, are clearly ascribed to malignant spiritual 
influence. Our Lord speaks of a Jewish woman, who had been 
“bowed down by infirmity for eighteen years,” as having been 
“bound by Satan” during that period; and is represented as 
healing all that were “ oppressed by the devil.”” ‘To deliver | 
over to Satan,” is an expression which may mean, ‘Solemnly to 
declare to belong not to the kingdom of God, but to the kingdom 
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of the devil;’ but it may equally refer to certain physical evils 
to be inflicted by diabolical instrumentality.” In the Apocalypse, 
the devil is represented as very active in doing evil in every 
form; and, though the particular statements of that book are to 
be understood according to its symbolic and poetic character, yet 
the general principle of the agency of evil spirits, in the produc- 
tion both of physical and moral effects, seems clearly implied in 
them. It is a mistake to attribute all physical evil, or even all 
moral evil, to Satan; but it is obviously the doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, that it comes within the sphere of his agency to do much 
mischief in both respects. We are not warranted to trace, as 
some have been disposed to do, all disease and death to the 
operation of evil spirits; but neither are we warranted to con- 
clude, as many do, that malignant spiritual influence has nothing 
to do with disease and death. That spirits can control matter 
cannot be denied, without throwing doubt on God’s providential 
government; and that evil spirits may be employed in the use 
of their physical, as well as of their intellectual and moral powers, 
as instruments of the Divine justice, is a principle which reason 
can never disprove; and that they are so, seems, upon the whole, 
more probable than that they are not. That they have been so, 
must be admitted by every man who believes the Bible, in the 
plain meaning of its statements; that they continue to be so, is 
what no sound-minded man will strongly either deny or assert. 
It only remains to remark, on this part of the subject, that, 
though the devil and his angels never can have any right to 
exert their powers to produce either physical or moral evil—and 
that, in every instance in which they do so, they increase their 
guilt and deepen their condemnation—yet we shall not rightly 
apprehend this important subject, if we do not distinctly perceive 
that “ this diabolic principality, in and over this evil world,” is a 
part of the penal arrangements of the Divine government. Man 
chose to follow the advice, and to submit to the government, of 
Satan; and, as the appropriate punishment of this foul treason, 
God gave man over, in a great measure, into the hand of this 
mighty and terrible one—allowing Satan to “ practise and pros- 
per,” so as strongly to bring out the folly, as well as the wicked- _ 
ness, of man’s choice and conduct. : 
This power is given to Satan only during a limited season— 
while the present evil world stands—the period apparently called 
in the curse, “‘all the days of the serpent’s life’—for at the end 
of it he is to be cast into the lake of fire, which is the second 
death ; a period repeatedly referred to in Scripture, as when the 
demons speak of the Son of God coming to “torment them be- 
fore the time,” and when Satan is said to “come down in great 
wrath, knowing that his time is short.” It is, perhaps, with a 
reference to this, that the captive of the terrible one is called, in 
the prophecies of Isaiah, “the lawful captive;” but there it 
seems to be himself that uses the appellation, and we are not dis- 
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posed to take anything merely on his authority; he may speak 
truth, but he is a liar, as well as a murderer, from the beginning. 

It has been rashly said, that the devil, in leading sinners cap- 
tive at his will, is just. He is the unconscious executioner of jus- 
tice; but he is not just in executing justice. God has justly 
delivered over sinners to the power of Satan; but Satan has no 
rightful authority over sinners. So far as he is concerned, the 
dominion is usurped and tyrannical. Men’s sins will be no ex- 
cuse to him for tyrannizing over them, nor his assumed power any 
excuse to them for submitting to him. 


(2.) The casting out of the prince of this world—what ts it? 


= 

It is now time that we turn our attention to the second inquiry, 
What are we to understand by the prince of this world being 
“cast out”? The general idea in the passage is plainly this: 
‘The world—especially the gentile world—is in a state of disorder 
and misrule. The time is at hand, when the world shall be 
judged, ruled, and no longer given up to anarchy and tyranny.” 
“The kingdom of heaven is at hand ;” and, when that kingdom 
is established in the world, just in the degree in which it is estab- 
lished, shall the prince of the world—the usurper of Divine 
dominion, the author of all misgovernment—hbe deprived of his 
ill-gotten power—be expelled from his usurped throne. The ex- 
pelling of demons from those whose bodies and minds they had 
affected with disease, was one of the most common of the mira- 
cles which our Lord performed in the days of his flesh, and was ° 
a striking fignrative represeniation of what he was to do for man- 
kind, both as individuals and as social bodies, when he had en- 
tered on his kingdom. 

In every case in which an individual, through the faith of the 
Gospel, became a partaker of the christian salvation, he was 
“turned from the power of Satan unto God.” Satan’s throne 
was cast down in that man’s heart; or, to change’ the figure, his 
fetters were unloosed—his prison doors set open, and the captive 
of the mighty, the prey of the terrible one, was set at liberty. 
And as, in the case of every individual convert, the prince of the 
world was cast out; so, just as converts multiplied, and the in- 
fluences of christian truth, direct and indirect, prevailed, was 
Satan’s throne in society levelled, and he himself ignominiously 
expelled. 

The institutions, religious and civil, which formed the great 
bulwarks of his dominions, were dissolved by the influences of 
the Gospel. The ancient pagan idolatries gave way ; and their 
temples, which were indeed temples to Satan, were levelled with 
the dust, or converted into places of worship to the true God. 
Wars, which in the heathen world were all but incessant, and 
fearfully sanguinary and cruel, became less frequent, and some 
of their atrocities were mitigated. The horrors of slavery—an- 
other work of the devil—were diminished, and, as Christianity 
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prevailed, they disappeared with the state in which they originat- 
ed. In one word, wherever the Gospel prevailed, ignorance, er- 
ror, delusion, superstition, oppression, every form of evil, in a 
corresponding degree gave way. The empire of the prince of 
light, and that of the prince of darkness, are directly antagonist- 
ic; and where the one triumphs the other must be defeated. 

For four thousand years, the whole world, with the exception 
of the Holy Land—all nations, with the exception of the nation 
of Israel, and’a comparatively small number of scattered individ- 
uals among other nations—had been given up to the dominion 
of the prince of this world. It was a fearful judgment, but a just 
one. Men had wilfully shut their eyes to the manifestations of 
God in the visible universe. They had obstinately stopped their 
ears to the testimony his works gave of the power, and wisdom, 
and goodness, of their Author. They “did not glorify him as 
God: they were not thankful.” They “did not like to retain God 
in their knowledge.” “They loved the darkness rather than the 
hight.” They preferred the service of Satan to that of God, and 
he gave them up to their ‘reprobate minds,” and left them to 
prove the true character of the government of him whom they 
had preferred to Himself as their king.” He who is light with- 
drew, and “darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the 
nations ;” and in the midst of that darkness which might be felt, 
Satan, the prince of darkness, established his throne, and by the 
wild fables of pagen mythology, and the bloody and polluted 
rites of pagan idolatry, and the vain dreams of pagan philosophy, 
and by arbitrary tyrannical rule, or unbridled licentiousness—by 
slavery, war, polygamy, caste, and an endless variety of forms of 
falsehood, and injustice, and cruelty—carried on his government, 
or rather misgovernment, rendering men wicked and miserable 
here, and preparing them for the bottomless gulf of hopeless de- 
pravity and wretchedness in the eternal state. 
~ But this state of things was not to continue for ever. The light 
which shone with but a morning twilight on the Holy Land, was 
to rise to its meridian throne in the heavens, and shed forth its 
cheering radiance over all the nations; and before its splendor 
the ill-omened birds of night were to stretch their wings and fly 
away. 

Immediately after our Lord had sat down on the throne of the 
world, power came forth which made “ Satan fall as lightning from 
heaven.” Out of how many hearts was he expelled during the 
few days which followed the wonders of Pentecost! And then, 
when the rod of the Redeemer’s strength went forth out of Zion, 
how did the strongholds of his great enemy fall before his victo- 
rious host! In less than three centuries the hight of divine truth, 
attended with divine influence, had visited every region of the 
wide-spread Roman empire, and many lands far beyond its limits. 
The pagan temples were very generally abandoned, and their 
idols cast to the moles and to the bats. The throne of Satan 
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might well be said to be thrown down and himself cast out. -To 
this has been supposed by some to relate the following remark- 
able oracle in the Apocalypse :—‘‘ And there was war in heaven: 
Michael and his angels fought against the dragon; and the dragon 
fought and his angels, and prevailed not; neither was their place 
found any more in heaven. And the great. dragon was cast out, 
that old serpent, called the devil and Satan, which deceiveth the 
whole world: he was cast out into the earth, and his angels were 
cast out with him. And I heard a loud voice saying in heaven, 
Now is come salvation, and streneth, and the kingdom of our 
God, and the power of his Christ: for the accuser of our brethren 
is cast down, which accused them, before our God day and night. 
And they overcame him by the blood of the Lamb, and by the 
word of their testimony; and they loved not their lives unto the 
death. Therefore rejoice, ye heavens, and ye that dwell in them. 
Woe to the inhabiters of the earth and of the sea! for the devil is 
come down unto you, having great wrath, because he knoweth 
that he hath but a short time.”” 

It must be admitted that the cunning old serpent. has regained, 
in some regions, to a great degree, his lost dominion, and found 
the means of perverting christian doctrine into fatal error, and 
christian worship into a God-profaning, man-debasing, idolatry. 
Yet never again has the unbroken night which preceded the 
incarnation gathered over the nations. Atthis hour, many of 
the regions of the world, where, at the time these words of our 
Lord were spoken, Satan reigned over men, sunk in the lowest 
debasement of ignorance, and depravity, and wickedness, large 
numbers of men, spiritually enlightened, morally transformed, 
rationally happy, are rejoicing in the liberty of the children of 
God; and multitudes more, though strangers to the saving 
virtues of the gospel, are enjoying its humanizing influence, in 
the improved institutions and manners of which it has become 
indirectly productive. 

And the work is obviously a progressive one.. In the triumphs 
of christian missions, in our own days, we have seen Satan in a 
remarkable manner east out, in many regions where he seemed 
very securely to have fixed his throne. And there. is much to 
give us ground to hope that the pagan idolatries of the Kast, the 
delusions of the Arabian impostor, the superstitions of a corrupted 
Christianity, and all the varieties of an infidel philosophy, by 
means of which, chiefly, Satan keeps his place in a world from 
which he is sentenced to be expelled, will ere long give way | 
before “the light, and the truth, and the grace” of the glorious 
Gospel of the blessed God; and when the prince of this, world, 
driven from the earth, where, since Christ sat down on his throne, 
he has been “a fugitive and a vagabond,” shall be shut up 
in the bottomless pit, no more to deceive the nations, a re- 
deemed world, and its holy happy inhabitants, shall keep jubilee 
for a thousand years... ‘‘Surcly his salvation is nigh them, that 
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fear him; that glory may dwell in our land. Mercy and truth 
- are met together; righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other, Truth shall spring out of the earth; and righteousness 
shall look down from heaven. Yea, the Lord shall give that 
which is good; and our land shall yield her increase. Right- 
eousness shall go. before him, and shall set us in the way of his 
steps.””° 

We thus see what is meant by ‘' Now is the prince of this 
world cast out.”—‘In a very short while will commence the 
expulsion of Satan from the world, in the conversion of many of 
his slaves to the knowledge and service of the true God, and in 
the destruction of false religion, and all his other works, by 
which he endeavors to enslave, debase, and ruin mankind,—a 
work which shall never be entirely interrupted, but shall proceed 
amid much opposition, to a triumphant consummation, “ when 
the kingdom of this world shall become the kingdom of our 
Lord and his Christ,” and when the oracle shall be accomplished 
— And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the 
key of the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand. And 
he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent, which is the devil 
and Satan, and bound him a thousand years, and cast him into 
the bottomless pit, and shut him up, and set a seal upon him, that 
he should deceive the nations no more, till the thousand years 
should be fulfilled.” ”™ 


(3.) The casting out of the prince of this world the result of 
Christ's death—how ? 


It is now time that we turn our attention to the question,— 
How is this casting out of the prince of this world the result of 
our Lord’s penal, vicarious, expiatory death—his being “lifted up 
from the earth.” ? 

We have seen that subjection to the influence of the devil is 
one of the penal evils resulting from man’s violation of the Divine 
law. It isa part of the execution of the curse, Man chose to 
obey the devil rather than God; and the appropriate punishment 
of this sin was, to deliver him into the hand of him whom he had 
chosen as his master. The wicked one was set over him, and 
Satan permitted to stand at his right hand to practice his wicked 
arts, and to prosper. In the holy righteous government of God, 
penai evils cannot be removed by a mere act of the will,—their 
cause must be removed. Something must be done which will vin- 
dicate the law and the Lawgiver, and, in the view of the intelli- 
gent universe, condemn sin and the sinner, as much at least as the 
continued infliction of the penal evil. This has been done in the 
sufferings of Christ,—terminated in his death. He has delivered 
us from the curse, by becoming a curse for us,—by bearing every 
part of the curse, of which innocent human nature could be the 
subject. He has delivered us from the power of the wicked ane, 
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by submitting, as our surety, to be tempted and tortured by him. 
In the person of our representative—our God-man—our kins- 
man—Redeemer,—we have satisfied that curse, which gave sin its 
power to condemn, and Satan his power to rule. 

In another view of the matter,—In his person, we have van- 
quished our great foe, who had overcome us in the person of our 
original representative, and in’ our own persons; and therefore 
we are emancipated from his dominion. By removing the curse, 
the death of Christ removed the obstacles in the way of the 
communication of those divine holy influences which are neces- 
sary and sufficient to enable us to resist the immoral influences 
of the wicked one; and, moreover, secured the actual communi- 
cation of these influences to all whom the Father has given to 
the Son, to be redeemed out of the hand of the enemy. We re- 
ceive the promised Spirit in believing, as well as are justified 
freely in believing, in consequence of Christ “ redeeming us from 
the curse of the law, by becoming a.curse for us.” 

Still farther, the revelation of the holy and benignant character 
of God, made in the penal, vicarious, expiatory death of Christ, 
as the subject of the gospel-revelation, is the grand instrument 
employed by the Holy Spirit in forming believers to that char- 
acter which enables them to withstand the evil influence of Sa- 
tan, to resist him so as to make him flee from them; and the ex- 
ample of our Lord’s resistance to the allurement and terrors of 
the wicked one, consummated on the cross,—there bruising the 
head of the old serpent, triumphing over him,—is a pattern in- 
stinct with encouragement to His followers, while resisting His 
and their great adversary, in the hope that, through Him who 
loved them, they, like Him, shall in due time be made more than 
conquerors. 

It is equally plain, that as the death of Christ was the neces- 
sary and appropriate means for casting out Satan from his do- 
minion in the hearts of men as individuals, it was so also in 
reference to depriving him of his power over bodies of men. The 
secondary influences of Christianity depend on its primary influ- 
ences, ‘lhe former are just the shadow of the latter. It is just. 
in the degree that that Gospel, which is the record of Christ's 
death, is preached and believed, and that that spiritual influence 
is put forth which, but for that death, could not have been put 
forth—and the putting forth of which is secured by that death— 
that mankind are freed from those evils, both of a religious and 
sivil nature, which are the result of the unbroken power of the 
wicked one—the proofs of its existence, the means of its perpet- 
uation. 

Finally, here, it is of importance to remark, that that death 
merited, as its reward, that unlimited dominion, that uncon- 
trolled power—both as to external event and inward influence 
—which has been conferred on Christ by his Father—in the ex- 
ercise of which, he puts down the power of the devil, opposed ag 
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it is to the holy benignant purpose of his. mediatorial_ reign. 
Quickened in the spirit in consequenog of his becoming dead in 
the flesh, he, as the stronger man armed, enters into the house of 
the strong man, and, though he is armed, “ binds him and spoils 
his goods.” It is in the exercise of this power, thus acquired, 
that he so regulates the rise and decline and fall of empires—the 
progress of commerce, and science, and art, and, indeed, all 
events—as to secure the carrying, to all nations, of that. Gospel 
by which, through the accompanying power of the Spirit, the 
prince of this world is ultimately to be expelled from every cor- 
ner of a world, the whole of which, with scarcely an exception, 
had, for so many ages, lain helplessly under his iron yoke. __ 

These last remarks sufficiently show, how the casting out the 
prince of this world is connected with the world being judged— 
that is, ruled—by Christ. How could our Lord cast out the prince 
of the world, if he were not the judge, the ruler, of the world? 
and how can HE be the ruler of the world, without its being 
made certain, that in due time the prince of the world shall be 
completely cast out? 

Let us all seriously inquire, whether this great end of our Lord’s 
death which we have been considering, has been gained with re- 
gard to ourselves. We live in a country from which, in some 
measure, and only in some measure, Satan has been cast out. But 
have we been turned from the power of Satan to God ?—have 
we ceased to walk according to the course of the prince of the 
air,—the spirit who worketh in the children of disobedience ?— 
have we become so acquainted with his devices, as not to be de- 
ceived by them ?—have we been disentangled from his snares ?— 
and are we habitually resisting him, stedfast in the faith? Let 
us never forget that we are yet his children, his slaves, if we do 
his lusts—«. e., do the things that please him. 

If we have. been apparently delivered from his power, if he has 
_ been seemingly cast out of us, let us take care that we do not 
allow him to re-enter, and again to subject us to his power. 
That is what he will certainly attempt to do, and what in many 
.cases he actually accomplishes, both in individuals and nations. 
The.warning contained in our Lord’s parable, is applicable to all 
countries and ages. ‘When the unclean spirit is gone out of a 
man, he walketh through dry places, seeking rest, and findeth 
none. Then he saith, I will return into my house from. whence I 
care out; and when he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, and 
garnished, Then goeth he, and taketh with him seven other 
spirits more wicked than himself, and they enter in and-dwell 
there: and the last state of that man is worse than the first.” -‘ If 
men, after they have clean escaped from those who live in error, 
are again allured through the lusts of the flesh—if those who 
have escaped the pollutions of the world, through the knowledge 
of the Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, are again entangled and 
overcome,—the latter end is worse with them than the beginning, 
and it happens to them according to the true proverb, ‘the dog 
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is turned to his own vomit again; and the sow that was washed 
to her wallowing in the mire.” ’ | 

‘When a country has been partially delivered from the power 
of darkness, as Spain and Italy were in the beginning of the 
Reformation, and, instead of the Prince of light being invited to 
enter in and dwell, means are used to expel him, and invite back 
his rival; how dreadful are the consequences !—ages, it may be, 
of the debasement and wretchedness which spring frém ignorance 
and superstition, and tyranny, both civil and. ecclesiastical, 
When the wicked one is out, it is wisdom to keep him out. 

He always seeks to re-enter, even in the case of the sheep of 
Christ, who have been irrevocably rescued from him. And their 
security is not in themselves, but in their Deliverer. - He will pray 
for them wh€n Satan desires to have them that he may sift them 
as wheat—He will not allow him to pluck them out of his or his 
Father’s hand. Yet must they not rest in an indolent reliance, 
but, putting on the whole armor of God, in His strength resist 
every attempt, on the part of the lawless one, to effect a re-en- 
trance into the house from which he has been so rightfully ex- 
pelled. Whatever disguises he assumes, they must refuse to par- 

- ley with him, and treat him as what he is, and they know him to 
be—a har, a thief, a robber, a murderer. 

If we have been delivered from the wicked one, let us be 
thankful to Him who has delivered us, and cheerfully and hope- 
fully go on in our opposition to “the adversary,” in all his attacks 
on our pefsonal holiness and peace, or on the cause of our Lord, 
in the assurance that he shall be bruised under our feet shortly, 
and we be made more than vonquerors through him who loved 
us.. Let us, as God gives us opportunity, co-operate with our 
Lord and King in casting out Satan, the prince of this world. 
This is the appropriate employment of all the followers of our 
Lord. Let us remember that he cannot be cast out but in the 
name of Jesus, and that none but Christ’s true followers are likely 
to be successful in casting him out. When others attempt it, the 
fate of the sons of Sceva not unfrequently befalls them.” At- 
tempts to convert the world on the part, or by means, of uncon- 
verted men, have seldom ended in much good to either party. 
Let us be very busy at this good work, and not forbid others to 
take part in it, though they follow not with us. There are devils 
enough for us all to cast out. Let us rather set in good earnest 
about the work, each for himself, than quarrel with each other as 
to the best way of doing it. 

Let us rejoice in every new manifestation of the power of our 
Lord—every new proof that his death has gained, is gaining, its 
object, in the casting out of the prince of this world. Let us, with 
united hearts, supplicate our exalted Redeemer—the Judge, the 
Ruler, of the world—to take to himself his great power and reign. 
Let us take with us words, and say to him, ‘Our Lord and King, 

* who sittest at thy Father's right hand in the heavens, possessed of 
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all power over all flesh, and working salvation in the midst of 
the earth, how long shall “the adversary” whom thou hast van- 
quished reproach? Shall that enemy blaspheme thy name for 
ever? Have respect to the covenant; for the dark places of the 
earth, out of which he has not yet been cast, are full of the hab- 
itations of horrid cruelty. Arise and plead thine own cause. 
“Gird on thy sword, O most mighty, and with thy glory, and with 
thy excellendy, ride forth prosperously, for truth, and meekness, 
and righteousness. Let God arise, and let his enemies be scat- 
tered, and let them that hate him flee before him.” ’ And let us 
not only pray but fight. When he whose name is the Word of 
God, Faithful, and True, clothed in a vesture dipped in blood, 
goes forth, in accordance with the prayers of his people, on his 
white horse, in righteousness judging the world and*making war 
against its prince, let us see that we be found among the “armies 
of heaven, following him on white horses, clothed in fine linen, 
white and clean.” Yet a little while, and the toils of conflict will 
give way to the joys of victory. Yet a little while, and a voice 
shall come out of the throne, ‘‘ Praise our God, all ye his servants, 
and ye that fear him, both small and great.” ‘ And a voice shall 
be heard as of a great multitude, and as of many waters, and as 
of mighty thunderings, Alleluia: the Lord God omnipotent 
reigneth. Let us be glad and rejoice, and give honor to him; 
for the marriage of the Lamb is come, and his wife hath made 
herself ready. And to her shall be granted that she be arrayed 
in fine linen, clean and white; for the fine linen is the righteous- 
ness of the saints. Blessed are they who are called to the mar- 
ae ee of the Lamb.” “'These are the true sayings of 
O w) 


§ 3. The drawing of all men to Christ. 


In tracing the history of our race, especially that portion of it 
which has become the subject of inspired record, few things are - 
fitted to make a deeper impression on a devoutly reflecting mind, 
than the readiness with which man, consciously or unconsciously, 
sets himself to oppose the Divine designs, and the frequency with 
which his attempts to frustrate these purposes, are overruled as 
the means of accomplishing them. It was the design of God that 
the human race should, according to the benediction originally 
pronounced on it, not only ‘be fruitful and multiply,” but also 
“replenish the earth and subdue it.” After the deluge, the family 
of man seems to have determined to make a stand against: this 
aw of God, and took measures to prevent their being “ scattered 
wver the face of the whole earth.” The mad attempt ended in so 
confounding their language as that their remaining together ceased 
to be a matter of option, and what was meant as a centre of per- 
manent union became the scene of hopeless disagreement—the 
spot from which ‘“‘the Lord scattered them abroad upon the face 
of all the earth.” The means they employed to prevent, became ® 
the means of precipitating, the feared catastrophe. The treatment 
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of Joseph by his brethren, which was intended to render impossi- 
ble the realization of his early dreams, prepared the way for the 
fulfilment of these almost to the letter. In seeking to crush him, 
they were the unconscious, the unwilling, agents in promoting 
his remarkable advancement. 

The frequent attempts made for the destruction of David by 
Saul, under the influence of jealousy, by their results raised him 
higher and higher in the estimation of the people, and opened 
the way for his being joyfully welcomed by all the tribes of 
Israel, to the throne to which he had been destined. Haman’s 
deep-laid plots for the ruin of Mordecai and his people, proved 
the means of his own disgraceful and untimely end, and of his 
intended victims being exalted to “ light, and gladness, and joy, 
and honor.” © 

The most remarkable illustration of the two facts we have no- 
ticed, furnished by either sacred or profane history, is to be found 
in the manner in which men, consciously or unconsciously, set 
themselves to oppose the purposes of God in reference to his in- 
earnate Son, and in which God rendered those attempts the means 
of gaining the very objects they were meant to frustrate. Wicked 
men raged; they imagined a vain thing; they set themselves in 
council, and formed combined purposes against the Lord’s anoint- 
ed. “He that sat in the heavens laughed at them: the Lord held 
them in derision.” He permitted them to do all that was in their 
aeart, and then showed them that they had only done ‘“ whatso- 
ever his hand and his counsel had determined before to be done.” 
They flattered themseves that, in putting him to death, they had 
permanently deprived him of life, and finally terminated those 
proceedings which they had witnessed with a mingled feeling of 
dislike and fear, little thinking that death, in that very form 
which their malignity had chosen, was necessary to his being 

» ‘ quickened in the spirit,” and that he must die in weakness on a 
cross, that he might “‘ live for ever in the power of God.” The 
had been filled with rage and terror at perceiving that his follow- 
ers were multiplying, and that, as they phrased it, “the whole 
world was gone after him,” and, no doubt, thought that his pub- 
lic execution, as if he had been a felonious slave, would scatter 

_ his adherents, and prevent them from ever again rallying; but, to 
their permanent confusion, they were soon to find out the mean- 
ing of his enigmatic words, ‘ When ye have lifted up the Son of 
man, then shall ye know wholam.” “I, when I am lifted up 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” The very death of 
shame which they with wicked hands inflicted on him was the 
foundation of his throne as Messiah; and the cross, the tree of 

‘ignominy, as ‘the ensign of the people, to which the Gentiles 
should seek,” while the rest of him who had hung on it in agony 
was glorious. Never did the wrath of man so praise God as here. 
‘He disappointed the devices of the crafty, so that their hands 
could not perform their enterprise. He took the wise in their 
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own craftiness, and the counsel of the froward was carried head- 
long.” 

This third result of the death of Christ—the drawing of all 
men to him, the Son of man, as the conqueror of the prince of 
this world, and the lawful Prince and Saviour of the race-—comes. 
now to be considered. “ And I, if”’—or rather, when—‘‘I am 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” There are. 
obviously two questions here, to which our attention must. be suc- 
cessively turned: What are we to understand by our Lord's 
drawing all men to him? and, How is this connected with his 
being lifted up from the earth? 


1. What ts this drawing of all men to Christ ? 


And first, then, of our Lord’s drawing all men to him. The 
general idea in the passage seems to be this: Death is generally 
viewed as cutting off all connection with the living world. All 
the ties are unloosed which bound to his fellow-men him who has 
died. He has “no more a portion for ever in anything that is 
done under the sun.” He has no power to draw his fellow-men 
to him. It was to be otherwise with our Lord. His connection 
with men was not to be weakened—his power over them was to 
be increased—by his death. If he had influence over men when 
he lived, he was to have far more influence over them after he 
had died. This is the general idea which, on being carefully 
considered in the light of other scripture declarations, will be 
found to imply in it three things: his making all men, without 
exception, the subjects of his mediatorial government; his mak- 
ing all men, without exception, the objects of the invitations of 
his Gospel; and his making all whom the Father has given him 
—and who are a vast multitude, Gentiles as well as Jews—men 
of all ages, conditions, and characters—of every kindred, and. 
people, and tongue, and nation,—partakers of the blessings of 
his salvation. All these, though not in the same way, our Lord 
draws to himself in consequence of his being lifted up from the 
earth, Itis right to remark that the word men is a supplement; 
the original words are—‘‘T will draw all to me.” Let us briefly 
illustrate these important truths. 


(1.) All men, without exception, become the subjects of his mediato- 
rial government. 


In the first place, our Lord draws all to him, inasmuch as he 
makes all men, without exception, the subjects of his mediatorial 
government. In the ancient oracles in reference to the Messiah, 
it was plainly indicated that he was to have the government of 
the world. ‘To Shiloh was to be ‘ the gathering of the people.” 
He was to be “the Governor among the nations.” “T shall give 
thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and the uttermost parts’ of 
the earth for thy possession.” Such is the promise of the Father 
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to the Son. “Thou hast made me the head of the heathen: a 
people whom I have not known shall sérve me.” Such is the 
acknowledgment of the Son to the Father. ‘The Father,” says 
our Lord, unfolding the mediatorial economy, “the Father 
judgeth no man, but hath erm te all judgment unto the Son: 
that all men should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father.” 
“ All things,” says he, ‘tare delivered unto me of my Father.” 
‘“ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth.” “Thou 
hast given the Son power over all flesh.” It was the purpose of 
God, according to his good pleasure, ‘in the dispensation of the 
fulness of times, to gather together in one all things, both which 
are in heaven and which are on earth,” in or under Christ, who 
is “ head over all things to the church, which is his body.’ 

A change in the mode of administering the government of the , 
world, plainly took place when our Lord, the incarnate Son, the 
perfected Redeemer, sat down on the right hand of his Father. 
Henceforward the affairs of the universe are under the immediate ~ 
direction of the glorified God-man, to subserve the high, and 
holy, and benignant purposes of his mediation. [The promise to 
Abraham was fulfilled to him in its fullest extent. He became 
“the heir of the world." He claimed and treated all men, all 
beings, as his rightful property, and thus drew them to him, to 
be employed by him as instrumental agents in accomplishing the 
ends of his government. There is not a living being in the uni- 
verse on whom, when he requires its service, he cannot lay his 
hand. He has bnt to say, Come, and he comes; Go, and he 
goes; Do this, and he does it. All human, all angelic, power 
and activity is entirely at his command. This authority he is 
continually exercising; and in the close of the: present order of 
things he will remarkably manifest it, when, coming in his glory 
in the clouds of heaven, with all his holy angels, he shall sit on 
the throne of his glory, and draw to him all nations,—when the 
quick and the dead, small and great, brought together by his 
irresistible fiat, shall stand before his tribunal, and be judged by 
him in righteousness. 


(2.) All men, without distinction, become the objects of the. invi- 
tations of his Gospel. 


I proceed to observe, in the second place, that our Lord draws 
all to him, inasmuch as he makes all men the objects of the in- 
-vitations of his Gospel. He invites all men, without exception, 
to participate in the blessings of his salvation. This, too, was 
the subject of ancient prophecy: ‘ Behold, I have given him 
for a witness to the people.” ‘Thou shalt call a nation that 
thou knowest not; and uations that knew not thee shall run 
unto thee, because of the Lord thy God, and for the Holy Oue 
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of Israel; for he hath glorified-thee.” He “preaches peace ta 
them which are afar off and to them that are nigh.” When he 
said, ‘ All power is given unto me in heaven and in earth,” he 
added, ‘Go ye into all the world; Go, teach all nations; Go, 
preach the Gospel to every creature.” And what is this Gospel? 
“God is in Christ reconciling the world unto himself, not im- 
puting unto men their trespasses,” seeing ‘‘he hath made him to 
be sin for us, who knew no sin; that we might be made the 
righteousness of God in him.” » “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosover believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” This is his voice 
from the throne, to which he has risen from the cross and the 
grave, “‘ Unto you, O men, I call; and my voice is to the sons 
of man.” ‘“‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, 
and he that hath no money.” ‘ Whosoever will, let him take 
the water of life freely.” ‘Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”"* In these invitations, 
he draws all men to him—invites all, without exception, to re- 
ceive eternal life as the gift of God in him. 

These invitations, though addressed to all men without excep- 
tion, have in reality hitherto been presented to comparatively 
few. A deep responsibility lies on those to whom he gives the 
commission to have the Gospel preached to every creature. 
Oh ! that they felt it more than hitherto they seem to have done. 
And we are assured that, ere “the end come,” “this Gospel of 
the kingdom shall be preached in all the world.” “The glory 
of the Lord,” in the face of his Son, as it is reflected in the Gos- 
pel, “shall be revealed, and all flesh shall see it together.” 
“The earth shall be full of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.” And wherever these invitations of the 
Gospel come, there, we are persuaded, go forth also drawing 
“influences of the divine Spirit—influences, in too many cases, 
resisted and quenched, but influences indicating, like the invita- 
tions of the Gospel they accompany, the benignity of him who 
sends them forth, and proving how he would have gathered even 
those who refused to take refuge under the sheltering wings of 
his mercy. 


(8.) All whom the Father has given him,— an innumerable company 
out of every kindred, tongue, and nation,”—are put in possession 
of the blessings of his salvation. 


T have only farther to remark, on this part of the subject, that 
our Lord draws all to him, inasmuch as he brings to the possess- 
ion of the blessings of his salvation, in a state of union with 
himself, all those whom the Father has given him. It is the 
good pleasure of our Father in heaven, that the Captain of our 
salvation should bring many sons to glory,—an innumerable 
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multitude, whom he chose “in him before the foundation of the 
world ;” “having predestinated them to the adoption of children 
by Jesus Christ,” to “the praise of the glory of his grace.” To 
secure their salvation, he gave up his Son to die; and to secure 
their salvation, he also raised him from the dead, and gave him 
glory, that he might give them that eternal life to which they had 
been destined before all worlds. These he, as well as his Father, 
loved with an eternal love, and “therefore with loving-kindness 
does he draw them.”* That salvation is in him. He only can 
confer it; and it can be enjoyed only in that state of union 
with him, into which men are brought through the faith of the 
truth. 

The words before us, when viewed with regard to the saving 
operations of our Lord in reference to his peculiar people, are 
full of important meaning. They lead us to think of the natural 
state of these men as a state of distance from Christ. They 
were not originally in him, nor near him,—they were in the 
world—far off—without—apart from Christ. They were 
willing slaves of the prince of this world. And the words seem 
to indicate, too, that there was no disposition to come near. - Left 
to themselves, they would never have come near. Had they not. 
been drawn, they never would have moved, except in the way of 
going farther and farther from him. The history of their being 
drawn to him, is not, they willed,.and they ran, and then he 
showed mercy,—but he showed mercy in working in them the 
will and the act of coming to him; “No man cometh to him, 
but he who is drawn by the Father;” and here, as elsewhere, 
“whatsoever the Father doeth, the Son also doeth likewise.’” 
They seem also to intimate the nature of the influence by which 
the change is produced. They are not.driven,—they are not 
dragged; they are drawn to him,—drawn by chords of love, by 
bands of a man; their minds are enlightened in the knowledge 
of his loveliness and love, and their hearts impressed with corre- 
sponding affections. They are made “ willing in the day of his 
power.” They are persuaded and enabled to come to him. He 
“ draws them, and they run after him.” For though the influ- 
ence is gentle and persuasive, it is powerful and invincible. He 
draws them to himself. He continues drawing till they are brought 
close to him, till they are ‘‘ one in him, even as the Father is in 
him and he is in the Father.”” 

In drawing them to himself, he draws them into the enjoy- 
ment of all the blessings of his salvation. “He that hath the 
Son hath life.” In him they are justified, sanctified, and re- 
deemed. They are “complete in him.” He draws them to 
fellowship with him in his righteousness, and Spirit, and blessed- 
ness, even here; and he will in due time draw them up to him- 
self in heaven. His prayer in reference to them all—and him the 
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Father heareth always—is, ‘ Father, I will that they also whom 
thou hast given. me be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory.”* Thushe draws them individually to himself, 
gathering them one by one out of the world lying under the 
wicked one; and continues drawing them farther and farther 
from all that is evil—nearer and nearer to himself. 

He also draws them together to himself, in the holy institutions 
of christian worship. He dwells on earth in his churches, Of 
them he says, as of Zion of old, ‘‘This is my rest, here will I 
stay, for I have desired it ;” and thither, by his Spirit, he draws 
all his people to have fellowship with him and with one another; 
—draws them effectually—they cannot stay away from what our 
fathers significantly called his “ trysting places.” They are like 
the Greeks, saying in their hearts, “we would see Jesus,”—--we 
wish to ‘see his face, and here his voice,—for his voice is sweet, 
his countenance is lovely.” 

And as the object of his mission was ‘‘to gather together in 
one all the children of God scattered abroad,” he will never rest 
satisfied till he draws them to himself at his right hand, fully 
redeemed, soul and body, a glorious and happy company,—at 
the great gathering together at his coming; and then, m the 
exercise of this power whereby he is able to subdue all things to 
himself, having drawn their bodies out of the. grave to him, he 
will draw them, soul and body, along with himself up throngh 
these heavens, into the heaven of heavens; and there, in the 
mansion prepared for them in the house of his Father and their 
Father, his God and their God, they “shall be for ever with the 
Lord.” Our Lord will thus draw all his chosen ones to himself. 
Of all whom the Father gives him, not one shall be lost. No, 
they shall be an unbroken family, whom he brings to glory; 
when he presents them a perfect. church to his Father, who gave 
him them, he will say, “Behold, I and the children thou hast 
given me.” And though in every age and country hitherto, 
they have been but a little flock, when he has drawn them 
all home to himself, they will form “a great multitude, which no 
man can number, of all nations, and kindreds, and people, and 
tongues.” 


2. What ws the connection between this drawing all to him and his 
being lifted wp ? 


Having thus endeavored to explain what is meant by our Lord 
“drawing all to him,” I proceed to the second inquiry suggested 
by the words before us—What is the connection between this 
drawing all to him, and his being lifted up from the earth ?—un- 
derstanding this, according to the evangelist’s exposition of his 
penal, vicarious, expiatory death on the cross. This drawing 
followed the lifting up—‘ when”—and it followed it very soon; 
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but there is much more than mere sequence in the connection. 
The connection between our Lord drawing all men to him—inas- 
much as he makes all men the subjects of his mediatorial govern- 
ment—and his being lifted up from the earth, has already been 
substantially illustrated, when showing the connection between 
“the judgment or government of the world” by him, and his, 
death. It isthe promised and merited reward of his obedience 
to the death, and it is the appropriate and necessary means of his 
carrying into accomplishment the great end of his death—to ex- 
plate sin, so as that grace might reign through righteousness unto 
eternal life. That death was the strongest conceivable proof that . 
“he loved righteousness, and hated wickedness:” “Therefore 
God, his God, anointed him with the oil of gladness above his 
fellows,” making him “ King of kings, and Lord of lords :”* and 
how could he save his chosen, if he were not the Lord of the 
world? 

The connection between our Lord’s death and his drawing all 
men to him, by the unconditionally free invitations of his Gos- 
pel, may be easily stated in a sentence or two. ‘Had not atone- 
ment been made by the death of Christ, there could have been 
no salvation to offer to any of the fallen race of man. It is be- 
cause “the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from 
all sin,” that to men is proclaimed the forgiveness of sins, and 
that they are assured that ‘ he that believeth in him shall be jus- 
tified from all things, from which men could not have been justi- 
fied by the law of Moses.” “'The ministry of reconciliation,” has 
for its great subject, the atoning death of Christ—his being made 
sin in our room—and it is on the ground of this infinite atone- 
ment that men are assured that “ God is reconciling the world to 
himself,” and that they are besought to be reconciled to God. 

The connection between our Lord drawing all to him, by 
putting all whom the Father has given him in possession of the 
blessings of his salvation, requires to be illustrated somewhat 
more at length. The death of Christ, as the atonement of human 
guilt, removes obstacles, otherwise insurmountable, in the way of 
any sinner being drawn to Christ as a Saviour. Tull, by an ade- 
quate atonement, a foundation was laid for mercy being exercised: 
to sinners, in consistency with righteousness, there could have 
been no salvation for fallen man. It is just because. Christ has. 
offered an all-perfect sacrifice in his death, that there is that sal: 
vation in Him, which there is in no other. Had he not died; he 
would, no doubt, have remained what he always was—mighty,. 
almighty—but he could not have been mighty to save, Men 
never could have been “delivered from the power of darkness, 
and translated into the kingdom of God’s dear Son,” had it not, 
been that ‘in him there is redemption through his blood, the for~ 
giveness of sins, according to the riches of Divine grace.” 
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Then, the death of Christ—viewed as an illustration of the 
Divine character—as the subject of a Divine revelation, furnishes 

the appropriate and effectual means for drawing the sinner to 
him. It is a striking fact, that the truth about the death of Christ 
is the grand means of converting men. It is neither “the sign” 
the miracle which the Jew desired—nor ‘the wisdom,” the 
abstract reasoning which the Greek desired (though Christianity 
has many miracles, and may be supported by many most inge- 
nious as well as satisfactory trains of arguments)—which converts 
men to Christ. It is the truth about Christ crucified, which is 
. “the power of God to salvation” to men.” ‘Till I know and be- 
lieve this truth—whatever else I know and believe—I stand away 
from Christ. The moment I understand and believe this, I am 
drawn to him, as an object of my confidence, and my love, and 
my obedience. That very event, which seemed fitted to secure that 
Jesus should never have another follower—for who would attach 
themselves to a dead man—a man put to death in circumstances 
of the greatest ignominy ?—that very event has in it the concen- 
tration, as it were, of all those powerful influences, which ulti- 
mately are to make Christianity the religion of the world—which 
have already gained it a place in many millions of human hearts, 
which no mere man ever occupied—which have made multitudes 
feel it right, honorable, ay, delightful, to suffer disgrace, or even 
death, for his sake. ; 

How Christ’s being lifted up from the earth—dying on a cross 
for men—draws all men to him, has been strikingly illustrated 
in the history of missions. The Moravians labored in Greenland 
for a number of years with no apparent fruit. When they spoke 
to the savages of the being and attributes of God—of the sin of 
man—of the necessity of an atonement—of the evil of sin—of 
the excellence of holiness—of the glories of heaven, or of the 
horrors of hell—their hearers talked of seal-catching, and said 
they did not understand these things. But, on one of the mis- 
sionaries one day describing to them, with unusual minuteness, 
the sufferings and death of Christ, one of the savages suddenly 
stepped forward, and said, “How was that? ‘Tell me it once 
more. I also would fain be saved.” This amazed and delighted 
the missionaries, and led them to adopt a new method with their 
pagan disciples. They preached the cross. They held up Jesus, 
lifted up from the earth, and virtue came forth from him. The 
brutalized Greenlanders were interested; their dark understand- 
ings were enlightened ; their stubborn hearts melted ;—in a word, 
they were drawn to Christ; the Spirit wielded resistlessly his 
favorite instrument—the cross. 

Ministers, whether among heathen, or nominally christian, 
savage, or civilized men, if they wish to draw men to Christ, must 
learn to say, “‘ We preach Christ crucified; to the Jew a stum- 
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bling-block, to the Greek foolishness; but to be called of God”— 
whether Jew or Greek—“ the power of God, the wisdom of God.” 
“T determined to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, 
and him crucified.”” The fact of the incarnate Son of God dying 

‘for men, when, announced, strikes the mind, and commands at- 
tention. When seen to be true, as a display of disinterested love 
on the part of God and his Son—and at' the same time of the evil 
of sin, and the Divine disposition to pardon and save the sinner 
—it quells the jealousies of guilt, and excites confidence and love, 
and makes the believing sinner cling to the Saviour in life and in 
death.” 

Still farther, that death not only removed the obstacles in the 
way of drawing men to the Saviour, and furnished the means of 
drawing them to him, but it also obtained what was necessary, 
and is sufficient, to secure the effectual use of these means. I 
refer to the special influence of the Divine Spirit. It is not ac- 
curate phraseology—it is not orthodox theology—to say Christ’s 
death purchased the Holy Spirit. But it is important truth, that 
the Spirit, in his sanctifying influence, is communicated only to 
those who, through faith in the truth, are interested in the aton- | 
ing efficacy of the Saviour’s death ; and, that, to all who are made 
the righteousness of God in Christ, that Spirit is most assuredly. 
communicated : ‘ Christ hath redeemed us from the curse of the 
law, having become a curse for us’”—not only ‘that the blessing 
of Abraham”—the justification by faith—“ might come on be- 
lieving Gentiles,” but that the promised “ Spirit may be given to 
all, Jew or Gentile, who believe.”” 

Such, then, was the death of Christ. He died—died on a 
cross—died the vicarious victim, the accepted sacrifice, for man’s 
transgression ; and such have been, such are, such shall be, its 
results: the world judged; the prince of the world cast out; and 
all men drawn to his conqueror, and their deliverer. E 

Turning your attention, cursorily, to a few of the practical re- 
flections naturally rising out of the consideration of the last of 
these results, I shall shut up the discourse. 

How full of consolation to the Christian, the thought that the 
Son of man has drawn all to him, as the subjects of his govern- 
ment! How delightful to think that himself, all his friends, all 
his enemies, are entirely under the control of the Saviour, and 
that nothing can ever, in this or any other world, in time or eter- 
nity, happen to him, which is not the dictate of the heart of Him 
who so loved him as to die for him—the work of the hands which 
were nailed to the cross for his salvation! How encouraging to 
think, that the cause of truth and righteousness is, and must be, 
safe, since there is no created power in the universe which is not 
subject to Him, who died to attest truth and to promote right- 
eousness ! 
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-- How alarming to the enemies of Christ and Christianity, that 
He whom they oppose is “Lord of all,” and “must reign till all 
his enemies are made his footstool!” He is “the one” Ruler, 
Judge, and “‘Lawgiver, who is able to save and to destroy.”” 

What cause of gratitude, that, as the crucified One—who was 
dead, but is alive, and lives for evermore—in the word of the 
truth of the Gospel, revealing a completed atonement—a full and 
a free salvation—and offering the benefit of the former, and the 
possession of the latter, to the guiltiest of our guilty race,—he is 
drawing all men to him, and that the words of this life have come 
tous! And what additional cause of gratitude, if we have reason 
to believe that the power of his Spirit has, in our case, attended 
the invitation of his word, and that, in tender, sovereign, distin- 
guishing, special mercy, he has drawn us to himself! ‘That is the 
grand concern. If he has not drawn us to himself hitherto, his 
being lifted up from the earth has been in vain for us; and we 
are not drawn to him, if we are not drawn from sin, and self, and 
the world—his great enemiés and ours. 

To those who have experienced his attractive power, I need 
scarcely say, O seek to feel more of it. He has brought you 
towards himself, seek to be brought nearer, and nearer, and nearer 
to him, in mind, in heart, in enjoyment, till he draws you wholly 
to himself; and, for this purpose, habitually look to Jesus—to 
Jesus lifted up from the earth—dying—dying for you—the just 
for the unjust. 

To those who—though he has long been drawing them, by the 
invitations of his word, and, it may be, by the strivings of his 
Spirit—have*never yet moved towards him, I would say, How 
deplorably pitiable is your situation, not to feel the attractions of 
Him who is so attractive? Even when on the earth, there was a 
wonderful power of attraction about him. An infant in the man- 
ger, he drew angels from heaven, shepherds from their flocks, and 
the magi from the distant east. A poor despised man, he never, 
so far as we know, bade any, except one, follow him, who did not, 
though at the price of forsaking all, readily obey him. An ago- 
nized sufferer in Gethsemane, he drew to him an angel, who felt 
honored beyond thought, in being permitted to minister to his 
consolation.” What a crowd of human beings—most of them 
hostile to him, but all deeply interested in him—gathered round 
his cross; and how much more numerous and deeply interested 
the attendant hosts of the spirits of light and of darkness! All 
in heaven, and all in hell, have their views directed to him. 
Neither devil nor damned spirit—neither angel nor spirit of the 
just made perfect—can resist his power to command attention. 
How stupid are you who resist such attractions—who regard him 
neither with the love which has delight in it, nor with the fear 
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which has torment? If you will not be drawn by him to salva- 
tion, know that you must be dragged before him to judgment, and 
driven from him into everlasting destruction: ‘Behold he is 
coming in clouds, and every eye must see him.”“ You must look 
at him then; you must listen to him then. Oh, look at him now; 
listen to him now. His eyes will be then as a flame of fire to his 
obstinate enemies; but how full of compassion and melting ten- 
derness are they now to you! | His voice is a powenful one; and 
when He then shall say, “Depart!” the combined power of the 
universe cannot resist it. But that voice is now, “Come!” and it 
is ‘spirit and life” to all who listen to it with an obedient ear. 
The prince of this world, and his conqueror, are both drawing 
you—the one downward to hell—tlie other upward to heaven; 
the one to everlasting death—the other to eternal life; the one to 
endless infamy—the other to a crown of glory that fadeth not 
away; and will you yield to the one and resist the other? “O 
foolish people, and unwise!” He waits to be gracious. He who 
has drawn many to himself, will draw more. The heavenly mag- 
net has lost none of its power: “ He that gathereth the outcasts 
of Israel saith, Yet will I gather other besides those who are 
gathered.” Oh, may he draw us all, and may we run after hin— 
draw us to himself—draw us to hope—draw us to holiness—draw 
us to happiness—draw us to heaven—and may we, in time and 

»eternity, be witnesses to the fulfilment, in our own experience, of 
our Lord’s words, “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all men 
to me.” 

Sinner, to whose ear the word of salvation now comes, and to 
whose conscience the Spirit is now intimating that you ought to 
attend to it, He is now drawing you. ‘Will you dare”—as 
Rutherford says on another subject—“ will you dare to be the 
creature that will hold when He draweth?” Has he not a good 
right to draw you—a blood-bought one? and is he not drawing 
you from the brink of the pit of perdition, into which, if he let 
go his hold, the very recoil will precipitate your fall? He was 
lifted up from the earth, that he might become qualified to draw 
sinners like you from destruction to salvation—from hell to 
heaven. He died that he might obtain arguments to use with 
you—those cords of love—those bands of man,—that he might 
obtain authority to employ Divine influence for such a purpose,— 
that he might, merit all power in heaven and earth, that he might 
use it for man’s salvation; and he has been lifted up from the 
earth, in another sense, for the same purpose; he revived, ana 
rose, and ascended on high, to exercise these qualifications: ‘‘ He 
is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sin.”” And will you pour contempt on all this kindness? 
When he has shown so clearly how willing he is to gather you, 
will you refuse to be gathered? ‘“ Turn ye, turn ye, why will 
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ye die?” You must die, if you refuse to be drawn to him. Oh, 
that you were but fully persuaded of his willingness and power 
to draw you-—deeply humbled under a sense of your natural un- 
willingness to be drawn by him—and led to express both these 
sentiments in humble believing prayer,—‘‘ Turn thou me, and I 
shall be turned,”—“ Draw me, I will run after thee.” ‘I hear thy 
voice bidding me come;’ “ Lord, to whom can I go but to thee?” 
‘Behold, I come to ‘thee, my help, and my deliverer”—“ my 
Lord, my God!” 
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